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PREFACE 


With  a  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  farm  production  in  the  United  States 
and  an  even  more  rapid  growth  of  city  population  bent  on  increasing 
industrial  output  and  trade,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  grown  to  striking  proportions.  The  process,  though  not  new,  has 
been  greatly  hastened  in  recent  years.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  the  United  States  has  increased  its  foreign  investments 
fourfold,  doubled  its  foreign  commerce,  and  become  the  creditor  of 
sixteen  European  nations.  It  was  hardly  an  accident  that  the  repa¬ 
ration  problem  was  at  least  partly  solved  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
American  origin. 

The  merest  glance  at  these  events  makes  clear  how  complex  and 
varied  are  the  international  problems  of  our  times,  how  far-reaching  are 
the  decisions  that  must  be  translated  into  action  by  government 
executives.  Our  economic  and  political  problems  embrace  a  region 
whose  extent  is  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Alaska,  southward  to  Samoa, 
and  east  and  west  from  China  and  the  Philippines  to  Liberia  and 
Tangier.  If  our  territorial  holdings  are  not  so  widely  distributed  as 
those  of  Great  Britain,  our  total  economic  power  and  commercial 
relations  are  no  less  extensive. 

To  face  the  problems  of  the  day,  the  men  who  compose  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  need  more  than  native  common  sense  and 
the  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  others.  They  need,  above  all,  to  give 
scholarly  consideration  to  the  geographical  and  historical  materials 
that  go  into  the  making  of  that  web  of  fact,  relationship,  and  tradition 
that  we  call  foreign  policy.  As  we  have  not  a  trained  and  permanent 
foreign-office  staff,  our  administrative  principles  are  still  antiquated. 
Thus  even  the  loftiest  intentions  are  too  often  defeated.  To  elevate 
the  standards  of  government  there  is  required  a  continuous  examination 
of  contemporary  problems  by  citizens  outside  of  the  government  serv¬ 
ice.  In  this  way  new  points  of  view  are  set  up  and  independent  judg¬ 
ments  made  available. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  considerations  that  I  have  undertaken  a 
complete  revision  of  The  New  World  to  conform  with  the  events  of  the 
period  since  1921,  when  the  first  edition  appeared.  To  make  room  for 
many  additional  maps  and  the  discussion  of  the  latest  treaty  develop¬ 
ments,  I  have  omitted  the  photographs  that  appeared  in  the  first 
edition.  As  a  guide  in  following  many  questions  of  general  appli¬ 
cation,  the  regional  chapters  are  preceded  by  a  preliminary  essay  on 
mandates  and  colonies,  minorities,  boundaries,  disarmament,  and 
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international  relations.  To  the  public-spirited  publisher  my  special 
thanks  are  due  for  the  privilege  of  including  maps  in  such  number  as  I 
could  hardly  have  expected  to  employ.  Miss  Gladys  M.  Wrigley, 
Editor  of  The  Geographical  Review ,  read  the  proof  and  offered  many 
constructive  criticisms ;  and  Miss  Mabel  H.  Ward,  my  assistant, 
deserves  special  acknowledgment  for  her  intelligent  aid  in  collecting 
statistics  and  treaty  texts.  Detailed  acknowledgments  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  references  are  given  in  the  bibliography,  but  it  would  require 
a  separate  volume  adequately  to  list  the  sources  from  which  I  have 
drawn,  mainly  from  the  library  collected  for  the  purposes  of  research 
at  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York. 

Isaiah  Bowman 
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THE  NEW  WORLD 

PROBLEMS  IN  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

CHAPTER  ONE 

MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

In  the  eventual  history  of  the  period  in  which  we  live,  it  is  reasonable 
to  think  that  the  greatest  emphasis  will  be  put  not  upon  the  World  War 
or  the  peace  treaties  which  closed  it,  searching  and  complex  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  as  their  terms  proved  to  be,  but  rather  upon  the  profound 
change  that  took  place  in  the  spiritual  and  mental  attitudes  of  the 
people  that  compose  this  new  world.  There  came  into  being  a  critical 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  causes,  of  challenge  to  a  world  inherited  from  the 
past,  of  profound  distrust  of  many  existing  institutions.  The  effects 
of  the  war  were  so  far-reaching  that  it  was  indeed  a  new  world  in 
which  men  found  themselves.  In  some  countries  the  whole  structure  of 
social  and  political  life  was  altered.  People  everywhere  had  to  create 
or  adopt  new  ideas  and  make  new  material  arrangements.  Men  were 
moved  to  inquire  so  intensely  about  the  causes  of  the  war  and  about  just 
modes  of  settlement  that  they  went  on  to  look  deeply  into  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  systems  from  which  war  had  sprung. 

The  problems  following  the  World  War  proved  to  be  very  much  more 
complicated  than  those  of  any  preceding  time.  The  old  causes  of 
trouble  that  had  their  roots  in  unequal  geographical  conditions  and  in 
the  policies  of  different  dynasties  and  rival  powers  were  complicated  by 
universal  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  In  Germany  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  republican  government  took  place  immediately  after  the  collapse 
of  the  military  power.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  war  the  old  Russian 
government  collapsed,  and  a  communistic  movement  set  in  which  was 
to  change  entirely  the  whole  political  purpose  of  the  Russian  state  as 
well  as  its  social  and  economic  life  and  the  character  of  its  post-war 
problems.  Equally  revolutionary  but  different  in  purpose  were  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  Italy  and  Spain.  It  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  Soviet  principles  that  a  dictatorship  arose  in  Italy.  For  the  first 
time  in  English  history,  a  Labor  government  came  into  power.  The 
two  principal  members  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  passed 
practically  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  with  the  League  of  Nations  act¬ 
ing  as  receiver.  Newly  created  states  suffered  from  a  fever  of  nation- 
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alism.  Minority  peoples  were  persecuted  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
threaten  the  foundations  of  state.  Labor  everywhere  was  anxious 
about  the  great  debts  that  were  laid  upon  the  societies  of  which  it 
formed  the  humbler  part.  Political  and  economic  expediency  as  well 
as  fundamental  disquiet  led  to  a  desire  to  cancel  the  war  debts  of  the 
allies.  Domestic  obligations  were  met  in  depreciated  currencies. 
Almost  the  whole  middle  class  of  European  society  found  itself  with  its 
reserves  of  capital  destroyed.  A  large  number  of  new  fortunes  came 
into  existence,  fortunes  that  were  built  in  many  cases  upon  the  disasters 
and  despair  of  the  millions  who  contributed  to  them  in  countries 
devastated  by  war.  Struggling  to  escape  from  the  net  of  circum¬ 
stances,  each  country  sought  to  raise  high  tariff  walls  and  thus  create 
favorable  conditions  for  new  industries  that  would  enable  it  to  become 
self-sufficient. 

Naturally,  land  went  the  way  of  all  other  property.  The  boundary 
fences  surrounding  the  landed  estates  could  not  resist  the  tide  of 
peasant  desire.  Not  only  in  Russia  but  throughout  central  Europe  a 
revolutionary  change  in  landholding  took  place.  The  large  estates 
were  divided  up,  in  Russia  without  due  process  of  law,  in  the  states  of 
central  Europe  by  new  constitutional  forms.  A  limit  was  set  to  the 
acreage  of  soil  and  forest  that  a  private  owner  could  hold  under  his  own 
control.  The  rights  of  the  man  who  actually  tilled  the  ground  came 
to  be  considered  a  matter  of  first  interest.  The  conclusion  was 
accepted  that  land  must  be  put  to  better  economic  use.  That  is,  land 
cannot  be  circumscribed  and  reserved  for  play  when  social  needs 
demand  that  it  be  used  for  the  production  of  food.  Though  such  a 
change  in  point  of  view  is  little  heralded  in  a  world  beset  by  many 
complicated  problems,  this  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  changes 
that  have  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the  World  War.  In  the  history  of 
the  time  it  will  be  considered  to  be  more  revolutionary  than  changes  in 
governments,  tariffs,  boundaries,  and  the  like,  for  it  affects  the  founda¬ 
tion  principles  of  organized  social  living. 

The  tendency  further  to  restrict  the  size  of  holdings  will  continue 
until  economic  pressure  has  passed  through  the  present  cycle  of  change 
and  has  fixed  a  socially  acceptable  limit.  This  means  that  great  wealth 
must  be  held  in  other  forms  than  land.  It  means  that  the  stable 
values  associated  with  large  land  holdings  haxe  passed  away  in  these 
societies.  A  great  landed  estate  is  no  longer  the  last  word  in  security. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  resource,  like  coal  and  iron  and  oil,  that  cannot  be 
held  indefinitely  inert  hut  requires  development  under  new  forms  of 
political  and  social  control. 
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The  societies  that  have  set  in  motion  the  principles  to  which  we  have 
alluded  are  subject  to  further  tests  before  we  can  be  sure  that  they 
will  survive.  Self-government  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  There 
are  elements  of  economic  strength  and  weakness  in  the  newly  created 
states  and  in  states  made  larger  or  smaller  in  area.  Resources  have 
been  diminished  or  increased  by  treaty,  by  new  economic  arrangements, 
by  tariffs,  and  by  transfers  on  account  of  debt,  and  no  one  can  yet  say 
how  these  measures  will  work  out  their  complex  results. 

Equally  noteworthy  are  the  colonial  problems  now  cast  into  new 
forms.  Ultimately  someone  has  to  do  the  world’s  manual  labor. 
How  far  will  capital  shift  the  burden  to  alien  peoples,  far  distant 
geographically,  socially  unlike,  with  a  low  standard  of  living,  and 
desiring  advantages  to  be  obtained  through  labor  for  the  white  man  ? 
The  relation  of  the  capital  of  industrial  states  to  the  ultimate  labor 
which  gives  it  effect  on  tropical  plantations  and  in  frontier  societies  is 
a  complicated  one,  but  little  understood  at  the  present  time  by  the  mass 
of  humanity.  But  in  time  the  relationship  will  become  apparent  and 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  capital  and  of  the  great  powers  who 
put  political  force  behind  it  will  be  a  subject  for  challenge  and  debate. 
When  that  time  comes,  —  and  the  mandatory  system  is  hastening  its 
approach,  —  there  will  be  a  wide  range  of  consequences  not  only  upon 
forms  of  political  control  but  upon  international  policies. 

The  political  geography  of  our  time  is  still  further  complicated  by  the 
colonial  holdings  of  the  western  powers  in  regions  of  unrest  and  fanat¬ 
icism.  We  know  that  if  the  grip  of  these  powers  were  loosened, 
anarchy  would  follow  in  many  instances.  “Protection”  and  “occu¬ 
pation”  are  often  employed  as  terms  of  opprobrium  in  relation  to 
Egypt  and  Morocco,  for  example ;  but  if  the  relinquishment  of  power  is 
to  be  followed  by  anarchy,  who  will  say  that  protection  is  not  a  benefi¬ 
cent  thing?  If  we  recall  the  disorder,  the  inhuman  cruelties,  the 
oppression  and  fear,  that  ruled  large  parts  of  Africa  before  white  control 
became  established,  and  if  we  see  these  self-same  communities  now 
relieved  of  a  great  load  of  insecurity  and  superstition,  who  will  say 
that  the  principle  of  “protection”  can  be  abandoned  in  this  stage  of 
the  political  life  of  the  world  ? 

If  colonial  holdings  are  a  responsibility  of  the  great  powers,  then 
the  powers  must  have  the  means  of  discharging  that  responsibility. 
To  this  end  they  must  maintain  armaments  capable  of  reaching  out  to 
their  distant  possessions  and  maintaining  their  authority.  Where  will 
the  line  of  division  be  drawn  between  armaments  so  employed  and  those 
held  in  reserve  for  war?  Can  the  terrible  burden  of  armaments  be 
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reduced  by  common  agreement,  or  will  the  continued  struggle  for  trade 
privileges,  raw  materials,  and  strategic  zones  keep  alive  the  ambitions 
and  the  forces  that  put  off  the  day  of  deliverance  ? 

To  the  general  difficulties  of  the  present  there  are  added  many 
regional  or  local  difficulties  which  continue  to  vex  peoples  struggling  for 
a  more  secure  place  in  a  restless  and  experimental  world.  The  pro¬ 
tection  of  minorities,  which  has  so  gravely  concerned  the  great  powers, 
has  been  brought  about  by  treaties  that  in  some  instances  seem  to 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  unwilling  signatory  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  general  agreement  that  there  should  come  to  an  end  that 
age-old  persecution  of  minorities  different  in  race,  religion,  or  social 
customs  from  the  ruling  class.  How  to  increase  national  unity  and 
social  solidarity  in  a  given  state  and  yet  be  just  to  a  minority  population 
is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  the  post-war  world.  In  all 
time  human  beings  have  been  imperfect.  The  world  has  always  had 
its  causes  of  affliction  and  downright  wrong,  which  the  wise  men  of  each 
generation  have  tried  to  remove,  never  with  complete  success.  This  is  a 
competitive  world  and  we  shall  long  continue  the  evolutionary  struggle 
that  marked  the  rise  of  mankind  from  the  primitive  state.  National 
and  racial  ambitions  and  rivalries  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time, 
though  they  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  scope  and  intensity. 

In  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter  there  will  be  a  discussion  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  sketched  above,  in  terms  not  of  current 
tendencies  merely  but  also  of  geographical  relations  and  political  and 
economic  principles. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Ideals  are  extremely  potent  centers  of  gravitation.  ( Keyserling ) 

Large  numbers  of  men  in  many  countries  now  have  the  same  intense 
curiosity  about  spiritual  and  political  enterprises  that  scientists  have 
long  had  with  respect  to  the  world  of  nature.  Their  curiosity  and  the 
idealism  that  impels  them  to  make  voyages  of  discovery  and  exploration 
in  new  spiritual  seas  may  be  decried  by  politicians  who  would  still  like 
to  use  the  simpler  methods  of  force  in  international  relations.  But 
in  doing  this  the  politician  sets  his  face  against  a  universal  law  —  that 
the  only  permanent  thing  in  this  world  is  change.  He  is  looking  back 
with  approval  to  the  simple  technic  by  which  great  powers  have 
developed  in  the  past.  He  sees  war  as  an  inevitable  thing,  little 
realizing  that  the  World  War  showed  that  science  and  human  co¬ 
operation  have  made  it  possible  to  conduct  war  to  the  point  of  self- 
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destruction,  that  in  a  world  war  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  victorious 
power  —  all  alike  suffer  irreparable  losses.  The  damage  that  war  does 
cannot  be  made  good  by  the  aggressor  even  if  we  take  all  that  the 
aggressor  has.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  war  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  it  has  passed  beyond  human  control. 

If  these  tilings  be  true,  we  must  look  at  war  and  international 
relations  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
a  thing  is  impossible  until  it  is  first  conceived  to  be  possible,  and  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  war  is  certainly  an  aim  that  ought  to  be 
tested  by  this  truth.  So  far  as  it  is  the  last  resort  of  reason,  war  is  a 
discredited  institution.  It  obtained  many  good  things  for  us  in  the  past 
and  it  may  yet  obtain  good  things  for  the  human  race.  It  gave  us 
many  of  the  institutions  of  civilization,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  for  example,  it  brought  national  liberty.  But  peace 
has  done  vastly  more.  It  has  given  us  our  body  of  law.  It  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  growth  of  institutions.  It  has  enabled  man  to  test  his  fife 
and  relationships  by  reason  and  justice  rather  than  by  force.  We 
should  not  look  to  history  for  the  lessons  of  war,  because  war  has 
become  a  new  thing  in  scope  and  purpose  and  its  possibilities  of 
destruction  are  now  limitless,  whereas  war  in  the  past  had  a  limited 
effect.  We  shall  do  much  better  to  elevate  the  idealisms  of  the 
past,  rather  than  to  accept  its  weakness.  “In  the  strength  of  our 
forefathers  we  go,  not  in  their  tracks.  Their  stars  we  follow,  not  their 
dead  camp-fires,  their  virtues  not  their  acts,  under  cruel  penalties.” 
(King) 

In  viewing  the  possibilities  of  improved  international  relationships 
we  may  well  question  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  old  tests,  doc¬ 
trines,  and  shibboleths.  No  one  has  challenged  the  profound  truth 
in  Edith  Cavell’s  conclusion:  “Patriotism  is  not  enough.”  This  is 
not  a  denial  of  patriotism.  In  fact,  it  says  nothing  at  all  against  it.  It 
implies  merely  that  there  is  something  over  and  above  patriotism.  When 
two  equally  patriotic  people  fight,  something  is  the  matter  with  the 
patriotism  of  one  or  the  other,  but  neither  can  be  made  to  see  it.  To 
extol  unthinking  patriotism  in  such  a  case  is  to  spur  on  the  combatants. 
This  leads  inevitably  to  a  challenge  to  patriotism.  What  is  it  that  one 
is  patriotic  about  ?  If  the  word  means  that  one  should  fight  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  wrong,  clearly  the  purpose  in  the  word  has  been  betrayed. 
Love  of  country  does  not  mean  hatred  for  other  countries.  Patriotism 
should  mean  pride  in  the  works  of  idealism  of  one’s  country.  If  it  has 
advanced  law  and  order,  regional  cooperation,  international  good  will ; 
if  it  has  protected  the  weak,  advanced  the  arts  of  peace ;  if  its  influence 
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Fig.  1.  The  principal  language  groups  of  Europe.  After  A.  Meillet,  Les  Langues  dans  V Europe 

nouvelle,  1918. 


has  been  beneficent  —  all  of  these  things  one  can  be  proud  of.  But 
blind  patriotism  spoiling  for  a  fight  is  now  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  in  the  world  precisely  because  the  world  is  now  highly  organized 
and  war  strikes  at  the  very  means  and  spirit  of  organization  and  the 
cooperative  purpose. 

We  need  never  fear  international  cooperation  as  a  leveling  process. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  are  too  unlike,  their  differences  are  too 
inveterate,  for  leveling  to  take  place.  Life  has  been  poured  out  into 
many  different  moulds ;  the  types  of  life  are  as  varied  as  the  regions 
that  have  helped  to  shape  them  through  the  centuries.  The  fact 
has  impressed  the  thoughtful  and  the  creative  men  of  all  ages.  But  if 
regional  differences  make  the  earth  rich  and  interesting,  they  also  fill  it 
with  problems,  for  our  regional  differences  to  a  large  degree  create  our 
international  difficulties.  These  differences  amused  us  in  the  past. 
We  laughed  at  people  unlike  ourselves.  But  we  are  now  obliged  to 
accept  each  other,  for  our  modern  world  is  shrinking  and  our  mutual 
relations  are  made  constantly  more  complex. 
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Fig.  2.  The  distribution  of  religious  elements  to  illustrate  (with  Figure  1  and  other  maps) ,  what 
may  be  called  the  family  life  of  Europe.  Boundaries  of  religions  after  Stieler,  Hand-Atlas. 


The  League  of  Nations  has  shown  a  degree  of  vitality  that  has 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  greatest  world  power  in  history  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  international  affairs.  The  story  of  its  achievements  is  too  long 
to  present  even  in  outline.  It  may  be  found  admirably  summarized  in 
the  successive  reports  of  the  League  and  other  organizations  (see  Bibli¬ 
ography)  .  The  admission  of  Germany  to  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Council 
has  been  the  last  step  needed,  save  only  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States,  to  give  it  full  international  significance.  It  is  true  that  Spain 
once  resigned  from  the  League  and  that  Poland  has  been  deeply  dis¬ 
appointed  because  she  did  not  obtain  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Council ; 
but  the  adhesion  of  Germany  far  outweighs  the  disaffection  of  any 
second-class  power.  It  puts  the  business  of  the  League  upon  a  much 
higher  level,  because  late  enemies  are  now  cooperating.  After  all,  the 
security  of  Europe  is  far  more  dependent  upon  the  mutual  good  will 
of  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  other 
than  it  is  upon  any  other  nation  or  combination  of  nations. 

The  present  position  of  the  League  has  been  attained  by  reason  and 
logic,  not  by  sentiment.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  have  seen  war 
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change  in  scope  and  purpose,  they  have  seen  its  uncontrollable  nature, 
they  have  mutually  recognized  that  peace  is  a  necessity  for  all  alike. 
Circumstances  oblige  them  to  work  for  peace.  This  means  that  there 
must  be  machinery  for  the  purpose;  it  must  be  new  machinery, 
capable  of  handling  the  complicated  business  that  comes  before  it. 
In  the  League  such  machinery  has  been  amply  provided  as  well  as 
the  means  for  alteration  of  the  scheme  and  for  reference  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague.  Questions 
of  most  acute  interest  may  thus  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  national 
leaders  and  put  into  the  hands  of  carefully  selected  men  of  judicial 
temper  who  make  decisions  not  according  to  national  aspirations  or  to 
current  opinion  but  in  conformity  with  an  increasingly  important  body 
of  international  law. 

The  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  in  1921- 
1922,  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1924,  the  Locarno  Conference  of  1925 
—  these  are  milestones  on  the  road  of  international  agreement  looking 
toward  relief  from  the  crushing  burden  of  competitive  armaments  and 
explicitly  directed  toward  lessening  the  risks  of  conflict.  War  itself 
is  now  challenged  like  any  other  element  of  our  cultural  world.  The 
League  of  Nations  provides  the  machinery  by  which  instant  appeal  may 
now  be  made  in  dangerous  crises :  in  all  the  analyses  that  have  been 
made  of  the  causes  of  the  World  War  it  is  not  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
greatest  was  the  lack  of  a  clearing  house  for  the  business  of  Europe 
when  it  got  into  a  tragically  tangled  state.  The  League  is  intended 
to  promote  the  idea  that  it  is  a  desire  to  have  things  work  well  that 
often  makes  them  work  well. 

The  practical  question  for  America  is  not  whether  the  United  States 
shall  or  shall  not  join  the  League  but  whether  its  attitude  shall  be 
cooperative  and  helpful.  The  League,  whatever  our  politics,  is  a 
needed  form  of  international  cooperation.  If  it  did  not  exist,  the  world 
would  devise  something  like  it.  Even  its  present  enemies  would  most 
surely  regret  its  passing.  When  Jonah  confessed  regret  over  the 
withering  of  the  gourd  by  the  sun  and  the  sweltering  east  wind,  he  was 
reminded  that  he  had  not  planted  and  watered  it. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  go  back  to  international  disorganization. 
Only  through  organization  will  international  relations  be  improved. 
“The  cure  for  the  evils  of  organization  is  more  organization.” 
We  sigh  for  a  return  to  the  primitive  life  as  the  weight  of  great  cities 
presses  upon  us,  but  the  world  population  will  increase,  not  diminish, 
and  we  shall  have  more  great  cities,  not  fewer.  Yet  we  can  have  better 
planned  cities,  and  life  in  them  can  give  more  thought  to  purpose  and 
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less  to  aimless  speed.  While  the  dissonance  of  the  political  world  may 
offer  a  source  of  reputation  for  cunning  diplomacy,  statesmanship 
requires  harmony,  and  this  in  a  crowded  world  comes  through  organi¬ 
zation,  not  a  return  to  primitive  conditions  —  not  alone  for  the  strong 
but  for  the  weak,  and  for  the  black  and  the  yellow  as  for  the  white. 
Born  of  conceit,  the  hate-breeding  propaganda  in  support  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  racial  superiority  has  had  appalling  manifestations  in  our  time. 
It  is  a  blind  and  savage  sowing  of  the  wind.  To  pull  down  the  League 
from  its  high  place,  to  spread  a  gospel  of  racial  superiority,  to  elevate 
undisciplined  patriotism  to  cultural  rank,  to  accept  prosperity  as  an 
index  of  national  greatness,  is  to  be  guided  by  ignorant  prejudice,  not 
history,  and  to  draw  ourselves  again  into  that  narrow  world  of  the 
ancients  outside  of  which  all  men  are  “barbarians.” 

DEBTS  AND  REPARATIONS 

Next  to  the  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  outstanding 
major  problem  of  the  entire  post-war  period  has  been  that  of  repara¬ 
tions  ;  and  associated  with  it  are  problems  of  varying  rates  of  declining 
exchange,  the  restoration  of  commercial  life,  and  the  payment  of  inter¬ 
allied  debts.  Not  only  was  Europe  exhausted,  by  the  extraordinary 
loss  of  life  and  the  huge  waste  of  labor  and  wealth  consumed  in  war  but 
its  machinery  of  production  and  exchange  was  disorganized.  Except 
to  a  small  degree,  the  war  was  not  paid  for  during  its  progress  by 
taxation  but  rather  by  borrowings  on  a  huge  scale.  These  mortgaged 
the  future  strength  and  wealth  of  the  world,  and  in  a  similar  way  the 
future  was  mortgaged  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  damage  wrought  by 
war,  including  the  devastated  areas  of  Belgium,  northeastern  France, 
and  northern  Italy.  The  income  of  the  taxpayer  was  cut  down  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  asked  to  pay  taxes  several  times  as  large  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay.  Aside  from  the  ordinary  cost  of  living, 
the  service  on  the  external  and  internal  debts  of  the  French  and 
German  peoples  after  the  war  would  have  required  an  amount  equal 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  annual  average  savings  of  these  countries  in  the 
pre-war  period. 

So  great  had  become  the  burden  upon  governments  that  the  amount 
of  the  war  debts  had  only  theoretical  interest.  They  could  not  possibly 
be  paid  in  full.  Even  the  current  expenses  of  government  could  not  be 
met,  so  that  only  a  declining  exchange  made  it  possible  for  governments 
to  continue  and  industry  and  commerce  to  be  carried  on.  However 
bad  Germany’s  situation  may  have  been,  the  situation  of  France  was 
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equally  desperate.  But  the  French,  seeing  that  they  could  not  get 
reparations  in  guaranteed  amounts  from  Germany,  seized  the  Ruhr. 
They  had  given  up  hope  that  trust  in  Germany  would  bring  about  a 
better  situation.  The  failure  of  the  British  and  the  Americans  to 
support  them  in  pressure  upon  Germany  convinced  the  French  that 
they  must  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  Despite  British  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  it  now  seems  certain  that  this  was 
the  ultimate  act  necessary  of  performance  to  bring  not  merely  Ger¬ 
many  but  Great  Britain  and  even  France  as  well  to  a  realization  that 
only  in  joint  action  could  a  lasting  remedy  be  found. 

The  perilous  situation  in  which  they  stood  toward  each  other  led 
France  and  Germany  to  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  Dawes 1 
Plan,  which  sought  to  establish  sound  business  principles  of  payment 
under  international  supervision  and  to  bring  about  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  that  very  difficult  phrase  “capacity  to  pay.”  Not  only  do  capaci¬ 
ties  vary  greatly  from  country  to  country  hut  they  vary  from  period  to 
period.  Not  all  the  sources  of  wealth  can  be  put  into  a  table  of  sta¬ 
tistics.  Character  is  also  an  asset  in  a  nation  as  in  its  constituent 
citizens.  New  discoveries  of  raw  material,  new  technic  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  manufacture,  constantly  bring  new  factors  into  the  international 
situation.  The  Experts’  Plan  followed  a  long  series  of  conferences 
(London,  Cannes,  Genoa,  etc.)  intended  definitively  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  which  Germany  was  to  pay  on  reparation  account. 
Each  of  these  conferences  ended  without  permanent  result.  The 
Experts’  Plan  recognizes  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  debtor’s  capacity.  It 
was  framed  on  the  assumption  that  Germany  should  pay  reparations 
under  conditions  that  would  permit  her  economic  recovery.  The  plan 
at  once  established  confidence.  Credits  were  resumed  forthwith,  cur¬ 
rencies  stabilized.  Germany  restored  the  gold  standard,  and  France 
accepted  the  scheme  of  payments  in  a  spirit  of  hopefulness.  These  two 
countries  seemed  at  last  to  come  out  of  a  wilderness  of  fear  and  intrigue 
and  to  begin  their  spiritual  recovery. 

The  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Payments  collects  and  dis¬ 
tributes  funds  under  a  prescribed  plan  and  is  left  with  wide  powers  over 
certain  specific  assets.  His  reports  are  now  among  the  world’s  most 
interesting  documents.  They  show  the  extraordinary  working  of  the 
full  machinery  of  a  complicated  industrial  civilization  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  debts  of  astounding  magnitude.  While  the  obligations  of 
Germany  under  the  Experts’  Plan  have  been  met  up  to  the  present  time 

1  Hereafter  designated  the  Experts’  Plan,  following  the  conventional  use  of  the  term  by 
the  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Payments. 
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it  is  only  in  1928-1929  that  the  plan  will  have  developed  to  the  point 
where  full  payments  will  be  required.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay  has  been  fixed  too  high. 
From  her  new  seat  in  the  League  she  will  no  doubt  be  prepared  to 
present  fresh  arguments  for  a  reduction  of  her  agreed  obligation. 
But  with  the  passage  of  time  the  general  economic  life  of  the  world  is 
in  process  of  restoration,  confidence  in  peace  and  the  existing  ma¬ 
chinery  for  peace  increases,  and  in  the  resulting  benefits  Germany  has 
a  share. 

Though  the  reparations  problem  has  been  at  least  temporarily  solved, 
international  relations  are  still  clouded  by  debts  of  great  magnitude. 
Cancellation  of  interallied  debts  has  not  proved  feasible,  despite  repeated 
efforts,  chiefly  of  Great  Britain.  She  finally  pledged  herself  to  receive 
from  France,  her  largest  debtor,  only  such  sums  as  she  needs  to  pay  the 
interest  and  principal  on  her  debt  to  the  United  States.  This  put  the 
United  States  in  the  position  of  ultimate  creditor,  receiving  “tribute,” 
as  it  is  frequently  called,  from  all  nations  in  debt  to  her  or  her  debtors. 
She  is  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  incurred  the  ill  will  of 
debtors  who  envy  her  prosperity  and  believe  that  she  should  have 
contributed  her  war  loans  as  an  offset  to  their  far  greater  war  losses. 
At  the  same  time  American  capital  has  gone  extensively  into  European 
financial  markets  where  municipalities,  states,  provinces,  and  individual 
commercial  companies  alike  have  sought  frequently  to  obtain  loans 
for  the  general  purposes  of  restoration.  How  far  European  ill  will 
may  affect  our  future  relations  no  man  can  say.  Were  international 
troubles  on  a  world  scale  again  to  afflict  us,  that  ill  will  would  count 
heavily  in  favor  of  our  debtors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  longer  the  debt 
runs  and  payments  continue  the  closer  will  be  the  adjustments  of  other 
peoples  to  the  conditions  of  living  imposed  by  the  debt.  What  people 
long  endure  they  may  find  tolerable  only  if  a  general  restoration  of 
commerce  brings  about  a  betterment  of  their  living  conditions. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  holds  in  her  hands  a  powerful 
political  weapon.  She  can  in  the  future  attract  allies  to  her  by  amel¬ 
iorating  debt  conditions  or  by  wiping  out  the  debt  of  a  given  nation  at 
will.  Whatever  the  moral  arguments  against  the  continuation  of  debt 
payments  to  the  United  States  may  be,  the  matter  has  passed  out  of  the 
moral  and  into  the  political  field.  No  leader  at  the  present  time  can 
persuade  the  mass  of  the  American  people  to  cancel  the  European  debts 
to  us.  Such  an  argument  can  find  no  favor  until  the  internal  war  debt 
of  the  United  States  has  been  discharged.  While  this  seems  small  when 
compared  with  the  debts  of  European  nations  (relative  populations  and 
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Fig.  3.  The  wool  trade  of  the  world.  The  international  character  of  modern  commerce  is  well 
shown  in  this  map  and  others  that  follow,  especially  Figure  11,  page  40,  and  Figure  12,  page  42. 
Based  on  “International  Trade  in  Wool,”  by  L.  A.  Wheeler,  United  States  Commerce  Reports, 
Suppl.,  January,  1925. 

resources  considered)  it  is  in  reality  a  large  sum.  When  it  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  the  special  taxes  that  reduce  it  are  lifted,  and  when  new 
political  situations  arise  that  may  make  it  profitable  to  overlook  the 
obligation  of  another  people,  then  the  United  States  may  consider 
debt  reduction.  Until  that  time  comes  the  subject  is  one  for  theoreti¬ 
cal  consideration  only :  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  practical  politics. 

RAW  MATERIALS 

Control  over  the  production  and  distribution  of  raw  materials  has 
been  one  of  the  long-recognized  causes  of  international  dispute.  For¬ 
merly  that  control  was  exercised  through  exchange  merely.  That  is,  the 
nation  that  controlled  the  sea  or  the  most  important  lanes  of  land  and 
sea  commerce  played  a  dominant  role.  But  in  the  modern  industrial 
period  capital  has  not  been  content  to  spend  itself  upon  the  facilities  of 
commerce.  It  must  go  into  the  very  seats  of  production  and  there 
exercise  an  ultimate  power  over  the  men  who  work  upon  the  soil.  It 
does  this  by  its  installations  and  methods  for  increasing  cultivation,  by 
the  tempting  benefits  which  it  extends  to  the  available  labor  supply,  by 
the  application  of  science  at  the  source  of  that  stream  of  raw  materials 
that  flows  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  toward  the  great  markets  of  the 
industrial  powers.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  colonial  possessions 
came  to  be  so  highly  prized  in  the  19th  century.  Their  importance 
is  to  be  measured,  not  in  terms  of  the  colonial  deficits  which  the 
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Fig.  4.  The  primary  features  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the  world.  Based  on  “International  Trade 
in  Cotton,”  by  L.  A.  Wheeler,  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  1925.  Circles  are  proportional  to 
weight.  World  production  is  below  20,000,000  bales  of  478  pounds  each. 


ruling  nations  have  incurred,  but  in  those  forms  of  indirect  benefit  in 
peace  and  war  which  the  physical  possession  of  territory  implies. 

Neither  deficits  nor  favorable  balances  are  the  true  measure  of  the 
worth  of  colonial  possessions  in  any  event.  It  happens  that  the 
geographical  distribution  of  raw  materials  is  very  unequal.  And 
territorial  power  came  to  be  exercised  and  territorial  rights  established 
long  before  adequate  surveys  revealed  the  extent  of  the  inequality  of 
raw  materials  of  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  origin.  The  more 
progressive  nations  wish  to  exploit  reserves  of  raw  materials,  if  not  in 
their  own  possessions,  then  in  the  territory  of  other  and  possibly  back¬ 
ward  nations.  They  desire  freedom  of  access  to  them  unhampered  by 
discriminatory  regulations  of  any  kind,  whether  tariffs  or  excessive  port 
dues  or  the  cost  of  obtaining  concessions. 

Out  of  this  difficulty  power  beats  its  way  by  laying  down  the  terms 
under  which  the  stronger  nation  will  exploit  raw  materials ;  that  is, 
imperialistic  leaders  demand  access  to  new  resources  or  to  increased 
territory  with  sufficient  raw  materials  to  form  a  complement  to  the  home 
country.  The  tendency  to  do  this  is  strengthened  by  the  argument  of 
big  business  and  by  the  geographical  fact  that  the  resources  of  greatest 
concern  in  the  vegetable  world  are  to  be  found  in  the  tropics,  where 
control  is  exercised  by  the  white  man  not  by  settlement  and  the  crowd¬ 
ing  out  of  other  populations,  but  by  supervision  and  administration  of 
natives  through  a  limited  number  of  whites.  This  is  almost  as  true 
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tions  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


From  current  publica- 


of  South  and  Central  America  as  it  is  of  Africa,  except  that  in  many 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America  the  control  is  exercised  through 
a  native-born  class  that  lives  in  the  country  and  lends  itself  to  foreign 
influences,  whether  political  or  financial. 

To  the  argument  for  raw  materials  is  added  that  based  on  national 
prestige.  Colonies  are  a  means  for  decreasing  dependence  upon  foreign 
sources,  but  they  are  also  symbols  of  power.  No  nation  can  afford  to 
give  up  territory.  France  is  absorbed  in  the  problem  of  colonial  develop¬ 
ment,  yet  only  one  tenth  of  her  raw  materials  comes  from  her  colonies, 
the  other  nine  tenths  coming  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Belgium,  South  America,  and  a  few  other  countries ;  and  of 
the  imports  of  France  raw  materials  constitute  two  thirds  of  the  total. 

Pressing  upon  all  industrial  powers  in  the  same  direction  is  the  force 
of  concentrated  city  populations  and  the  growing  attention  to  their 
welfare.  The  industrialized  city  is  a  functioning  organism  with  quite 
definite  characteristics  and  needs.  To  it  there  must  be  a  steady  flow 
of  raw  materials  of  commerce  as  well  as  food.  All  merchants  are  seek¬ 
ing  cheap  sources  of  goods,  and  all  governments  desire  independent 
sources.  In  the  United  States  we  have  reached  a  point  of  great  interest 
in  these  matters  through  the  rapid  increase  of  city  populations  and  a 
corresponding  demand  for  increased  imports  of  raw  materials.  The 
streams  of  exports  and  imports  must  be  uninterrupted  in  their  flow  if 
we  are  to  avoid  crises  in  our  constantly  expanding  industries. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND 

Europe  has  long  been  troubled  because  of  the  small  amount  of  land 
made  available  to  its  peasants.  The  great  landed  estates  of  men  of 
wealth,  of  noblemen,  and  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  special  reservations  by 
religious  societies  and  the  like,  had  cut  down  the  available  acreage  of 
arable  land.  This  led  the  mass  of  the  peasants  and  the  proletariat  of 
the  towns  to  look  upon  the  landed  estate  as  an  archaic  form  of  holding. 
By  one  means  or  another  efforts  have  been  made  with  increasing 
intensity  during  the  past  half  century  to  divide  the  estates  or  to  have 
government  sell  them  in  small  lots  at  nominal  cost. 

In  a  period  of  vigorous  expansion  during  the  19th  century,  vast  areas 
of  pioneer  land  were  occupied  by  millions  of  new  settlers ;  by  contrast 
we  find  that  the  cultivated  area  is  now  decreasing  slightly  in  areas  of 
close  settlement.  There  is  an  almost  worldwide  flight  from  the  land 
and  an  increase  of  population  engaged  in  industry.  Though  large 
areas  of  new  land  are  still  available  for  settlement,  the  conditions  of 
living  are  on  the  whole  unusual  or  special  and  we  can  hardly  expect  such 
areas  to  be  occupied  either  rapidly  or  efficiently  until  a  science  of 
settlement  comes  into  being.  Through  such  a  science  government  will 
be  able  to  tell  what  degree  of  subsidy  to  settlers  is  socially  and  economi¬ 
cally  possible  or  desirable.  In  addition,  government  must  make  more 
intensive  studies  of  the  natural  resources  than  hitherto,  so  that  the 
intending  settler  may  know  more  definitely  the  conditions  of  life  that 
he  must  face.  A  study  of  critical  cases  on  the  fringe  of  settlement  is 
desired  in  order  to  furnish  the  prospective  settler  with  surer  means  for 
carrying  his  activities  to  success. 

A  rising  standard  of  living  has  affected  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
Unless  capital  enters  agriculture  and  is  controlled  by  cooperative  and 
efficient  methods  like  those  that  already  prevail  in  industry,  the 
standard  of  living  cannot  be  raised  to  a  level  that  will  keep  labor  upon 
the  land.  Agriculture  must  avail  itself  of  the  findings  of  scientific 
research  or  government  must  provide  it  with  general  services  in  market¬ 
ing,  transportation,  protection  from  insect  pests,  and  the  like.  In 
England  and  parts  of  continental  Europe  the  concentration  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  cities  has  been  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme,  since  basic 
food  supplies  are  too  largely  of  overseas  origin.  An  almost  imperative 
demand  for  a  continued  flow  of  raw  materials  from  outlying  possessions 
and  intense  rivalry  in  basic  industries  at  home,  such  as  iron  and  steel 
production,  textile  manufacturing,  and  the  like  cannot  be  regarded 
merely  as  normal  conditions  of  business.  They  are  of  general  social 
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concern  because  a  serious  disturbance  of  business  is  followed  by  large- 
scale  unemployment.  The  whole  of  society,  not  the  unemployed 
part  of  it  alone,  in  time  feels  the  blighting  effect  of  unstable  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  internal  migration  of  European  peoples  since  the  World  War  has 
had  marked  tendencies  but  little  retarded  by  the  division  of  the  landed 
estates.  The  signs  of  saturation  are  everywhere.  Since  the  World 
War,  France  has  been  a  great  receiving  country.  A  few  of  the  migrants 
have  gone  to  Germany.  Some  European  countries  have  virtually 
closed  their  doors.  Contrary  to  expectations,  there  was  no  marked  in¬ 
crease  of  emigration  to  South  America,  where  conditions  of  work  are 
very  hard  in  many  instances,  and  the  collapse  of  currencies  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  has  made  the  steamship  fares  prohibitively  high.  Emigrat¬ 
ing  countries  do  not  want  their  surplus  populations  to  stay  at  home,  and 
yet  they  do  not  want  to  lose  contact  with  them.  Countries  of  immi¬ 
gration  may  want  new  populations,  but  they  also  desire  to  have  full 
control  over  them,  if  not  to  assimilate  them. 

The  division  of  the  landed  estates  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  was 
facilitated  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  first  by  the  fact  that  political 
thought  was  in  a  more  fluid  state.  There  were  so  many  breaks  with  old 
principles  that  it  was  easy  to  make  another.  Expropriation  of  large 
estates  or  of  crown  lands  or  of  idle,  undeveloped  lands  became  sound 
government  policy,  not  merely  in  Russia,  but  also  in  Poland,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Raltic  states.  Ry  this  means 
governments  sought  and  obtained  wide  popular  support.  Thousands 
of  the  peasantry  saw  themselves  in  possession  of  that  which  they  had 
long  desired.  Of  course  mistakes  were  made  and  wrongs  were  done. 
These  things  are  natural  in  the  development  of  a  revolutionary  plan. 
In  Soviet  Russia  even  private  ownership  in  land  came  to  an  end,  a 
violent  break  with  tradition,  and  one  that  makes  the  Soviet  regime 
feared  in  western  countries.  For  if  private  ownership  in  land  ceases, 
the  general  question  of  private  ownership  arises  and  there  is  a  weaken¬ 
ing  of  that  long-established  tradition,  especially  strong  in  Rritish  and 
American  law,  that  there  is  an  essential  sanctity  surrounding  the 
possession  of  private  property  and  that  rights  in  private  property  can¬ 
not  be  taken  away  except  by  due  process  of  law. 

Thus  we  see  at  work  in  the  world  today  on  a  large  scale  two  great 
agencies,  the  one  scientific  and  the  other  political.  Ry  the  first  means 
the  undeveloped  parts  of  the  earth  are  searched  out,  chemical  fertilizers 
are  invented  and  farm  practices  revised  to  raise  the  productivity  of 
lands  already  under  the  plow,  and  a  science  of  settlement  is  in  process 
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of  crystallization.  The  second  means  is  political  in  nature.  Through 
it,  idle  land  held  in  large  estates  or  for  speculative  purposes  or  by  an 
aristocratic  ruling  class  or  by  private  wealth,  is  to  be  turned  to  social 
account,  that  is,  tilled  to  grow  food.  It  is  remarkable  to  what  degree 
this  principle  has  taken  hold  in  Europe.  It  has  been  applied  in 
Denmark  and  the  Baltic  states  as  well  as  in  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  It  proceeds  more  slowly  in  Rumania.  It  has  had  consid¬ 
eration  in  Spain. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  the  economics  of  a  country  is  neces¬ 
sarily  bettered  by  the  transference  of  title  from  a  landed  class  to  the 
peasantry.  By  the  enlargement  of  holdings,  more  efficient  practices 
may  be  instituted,  that  is,  units  of  land  may  be  brought  to  the  point  at 
which  a  family  of  ordinary  size  may  maintain  itself.  That  is  the  goal  of 
the  peasant  who  wants  more  land.  But  the  measure  of  economic 
welfare  must  depend  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  output  per  working 
unit,  and  that  may  be  larger  if  part  of  the  peasant’s  time  is  spent  upon  a 
garden  and  the  rest  on  an  efficiently  managed  estate.1  Again,  a  man 
may  be  more  effectively  employed  when  he  works  part-time  upon  the 

1  In  some  districts  the  laborer  finds  his  wage  scale  lowered  by  part-time  work  upon  a 
landed  estate  if  he  combines  this  with  ownership  of  a  small  farm.  The  employer  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  the  laborer  who  owns  property  is  less  likely  to  migrate. 
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land  than  when  he  puts  all  of  his  time  upon  the  land.  This  is  especially 
true  of  regions  of  low-grade  soil  upon  which  it  pays  to  grow  only  bulky 
vegetable  products  which  the  peasant  must  get  cheap  if  he  is  to  have 
them  at  all.  However  this  may  be,  the  land-tenure  question  must  pass 
through  a  definite  cycle  of  development  before  the  present  process  comes 
to  a  halt.  In  the  following  chapters  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  expropriation  or  division  of  landed  estates  has 
taken  place.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  (1)  the  general  nature  of 
the  process  and  its  relation  to  the  migration  of  peoples  among  the 
states  of  Europe,  (2)  the  streams  of  emigration  overseas,  (3)  the  move¬ 
ment  of  rural  population  into  the  cities,  and  (4)  the  continued  advance 
of  settlers  into  the  pioneer  belts  of  the  world. 

MANDATES  AND  COLONIES 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  market  for  manufactured  goods  and  as  a  source  of 
raw  materials  that  colonies  interest  modern  industrial  powers,  however 
valuable  they  may  be  from  the  strategic  standpoint.  The  uplift  of  the 
native  is  mere  pretense,  because  that  would  be  missionary  work  and  no 
government  is  permitted  by  the  electorate  to  spend  millions  in  doing 
good  to  distant  aliens.  The  maintenance  of  order  likewise  would 
interest  the  merchant  and  the  statesman  not  at  all  if  there  were  no 
capital  investments  to  safeguard  from  disorder.  Japan,  for  example, 
had  no  interest  in  colonies  and  no  desire  for  them  until  she  needed 
markets  for  her  newly  created  industries  and  homes  for  her  rapidly 
increasing  millions.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  such  homes  may  be 
secured  :  first,  by  migrating  overseas  and  settling  in  undeveloped  lands 
or  poorly  developed  lands ;  and  second,  by  providing  more  food  in 
the  homeland  through  expanding  markets  abroad.  Naturally,  Japan 
looked  abroad  for  colonies,  and  the  whole  of  her  modern  diplomatic 
and  political  history  is  marked  by  one  positive  act  after  another  by 
which  she  has  sought  to  provide  herself  with  these  acute  necessities. 
France  strives  not  only  to  expand  her  markets  in  colonial  possessions 
but  to  place  a  heavy  tariff  upon  colonial  imports  from  other  powers. 

By  the  very  modern  device  of  highly  specialized  industries  producing 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  by  cheap  ocean  transportation,  a  colony  is  not  only 
a  market  place  but  also  a  field  for  the  exploitation  of  labor.  It  is  only 
because  it  is  indirect  that  the  true  quality  of  the  relationship  to  labor 
remains  so  long  concealed.  Of  course  the  laboring  man  or  the  colonial 
native  often  has  his  lot  improved  in  the  process,  first  because  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  buy  necessities  more  cheaply  than  he  could  produce  them  by 
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Fig.  7.  A  general  view  of  the  principal  territories  under  the  control  of  overseas  powers.  No 
rigid  classification  of  degrees  of  control  is  practicable,  there  being  so  many  borderline  cases.  The 
outer  dependencies  of  China  are  not  included  because  the  whole  of  China  is  debatable  ground. 
Egypt  is  independent,  like  Iraq  ;  but  both  might  almost  as  well  be  designated  controlled  territory. 
Most  islands  are  too  small  on  this  map  to  be  shown  by  shading.  It  may  be  noted  that  with  the 
exception  of  Iceland,  a  part  of  the  Japanese  archipelago,  and  the  British  Isles,  every  important 
island  in  the  world  is  within  the  sphere  of  a  stronger  power  or  has  in  reality  a  limited  degree  of 
independence  (Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo). 


his  own  labor.  Moreover,  he  is  able  to  buy  many  more  things  than 
he  formerly  did.  Being  a  good  piece  of  property,  he  has  in  many 
cases  been  well  looked  after.  So  long  as  he  does  not  see  his  real 
economic  relationships  he  will  not  complain,  nor,  in  a  broad  sense,  need 
anyone  else  complain  if  he  does  not.  But  when  the  moment  comes 
that  he  sees  his  true  economic  position  he  wishes  to  lighten  political 
control,  in  order  to  secure  a  still  greater  share  of  the  economic  benefits 
which  his  labor  helps  to  create.  Invariably  the  answer  to  his  political 
challenge  is  that  vested  interests  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  In¬ 
variably  he  is  told  that  his  is  a  lower  order  of  political  experience  and 
that  a  long  period  of  tutelage  is  necessary.  Nowhere  do  we  see  that 
period  of  tutelage  coming  to  an  end,  however  it  changes  in  form  or 
degree.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  come  to  an  end  so  long  as  the 
economic  system  of  the  controlling  power  pushes  its  government  farther 
and  farther  in  the  support  of  fresh  economic  enterprises  that  add  their 
claims  to  those  already  established. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  the  question  of  mandates  takes  on 
a  new  significance,  not  merely  because  it  invokes  the  principle  of  trustee¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  mandatory  powers,  but  also  because  it  furnishes  a  norm 
by  means  of  which  we  may  measure  national  conduct  in  the  exploitation 
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of  colonial  products.  Hereafter  all  colonial  possessions  and  all  powers 
who  control  them  will  be  challenged  in  terms  of  the  beneficent  govern¬ 
ments  which  the  mandatory  powers  seek  to  put  into  effect  in  the  man¬ 
dated  areas.  Again  and  again  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  how 
far  colonial  exploitation  may  go.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
security  of  the  native  and  his  improved  lot  under  a  given  colonial 
administration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  condition  has  been  im¬ 
proved  —  witness  the  increase  in  peasant  proprietorship  in  British  West 
Africa.  The  real  question  is  whether  first  consideration  is  given  to  his 
welfare.  To  put  it  concretely,  do  the  French  and  British  administrators 
consider  first  the  question  of  a  food  supply  for  the  natives  of  West 
Africa  or  do  they  consider  first  how  much  more  palm  oil  and  cotton 
might  be  produced? 


Classification  of  Mandates 

The  government  of  the  former  colonies  of  Germany  and  of  the 
territory  detached  from  Turkey  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  was  made 
the  subject  of  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
was  concluded  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  colonies  and  territories 
could  not  stand  alone  “under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern 
world,”  and  that  their  tutelage  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations. 
The  character  of  the  mandate  differs  according  to  the  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  people  and  the  geographical  and  economic  situation  of  the 
territory.  Three  classes  are  recognized,  as  follows  : 

A  Mandates:  Former  Turkish  communities  provisionally  recognized 
as  independent  nations  that  must  accept,  for  a  time,  advice  and 
assistance  from  a  mandatory  power. 

Syria  and  The  Lebanon  (French) 

Iraq  [Mesopotamia]  (British) 

Palestine  and  Transjordan  (British) 

B  Mandates :  Principally  central  African  communities  administered 
by  a  mandatory  power  that  is  able  to  guarantee  freedom  and  public 
order,  and  equal  opportunities  for  trade  under  specially  devised 
governments  and  regulations. 

Buanda  and  Urundi  (Belgian) 

Tanganyika  (British) 

French  Cameroons 
British  Cameroons 
French  Togoland 
British  Togoland 
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C  Mandates:  Sparsely  settled  South  Pacific  islands  and  territory  in 
Southwest  Africa  administered  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
mandatory  power  as  an  integral  part  of  its  territory,  subject  to 
safeguards  in  the  interests  of  the  population. 

Southwest  Africa  (Union  of  South  Africa) 

^ap  and  other  former  German  North  Pacific  islands 
(Japan) 

German  New  Guinea  and  certain  adjacent  South  Pacific 
islands  (Australia) 

Nauru  (British) 

Western  Samoa  (New  Zealand) 

The  Mandates  Commission 

The  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  steadily 
urged  fuller  information  from  the  mandatories  and  has  sought  a 
closer  approach  to  judicial  quality  in  its  own  decisions.  This  it  has 
done  through  oral  hearings,  through  well-ordered  questionnaires, 
through  increased  recognition  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  through  enlarged  responsibilities.  It  is  true  that  the  great  powers 
have  in  a  measure  resented  the  growth  of  authority  exercised  by  the 
Mandates  Commission  as  taking  real  government  from  them  and 
depositing  it  in  the  Commission,  but  there  has  been  no  deadlock  up  to 
this  time. 

While  the  mandate  principle  precludes  the  idea  of  sovereignty  by  the 
mandatory  power,  that  question  will  inevitably  be  raised  not  only  by  the 
mandatory  powers  themselves  but  by  Germany.  Already  there  is 
heard  in  British  circles  more  than  one  voice  declaring  that  England  will 
not  give  up  the  mandates  she  now  holds.  The  effect  of  growing 
nationalism  in  South  Africa  upon  the  future  of  Southwest  Africa  is  a 
case  in  point.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  define  the 
status  of  this  former  German  possession,  but  what  if  the  Union  govern¬ 
ment  ignores  it  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  that  British  or  Union  government 
disclaim  the  intention  of  permanent  sovereignty.  If  their  acts  become 
those  of  a  sovereign,  the  right  to  exercise  the  mandate  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Who  will  question  it?  Clearly  the  power  from  which  the 
territory  was  taken,  namely,  Germany. 

So  long  as  the  mandatory  nation  exercises  its  power  as  a  trustee  and 
disclaims  sovereignty,  the  mandate  will  hardly  be  in  danger  of  recall. 
This  of  course  is  a  logical  deduction  and  political  events  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  quite  illogical.  German  leaders  may  therefore  at  any  time 
raise  the  question  whether  Germany’s  full  partnership  in  the  League 
does  not  imply  the  right  to  propose  a  transfer  of  mandates  from  one 
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nation  to  the  other,  and  if  from  one  nation  to  another,  then  from 
Great  Britain  to  her.  Public  opinion  in  Germany  may  force  such  an 
issue,  and  it  may  be  forced  by  unexpected  turns  in  international  politics. 

The  mandates  system  is  primarily  a  safeguard  against  the  greed  of  the 
controlling  power,  while  at  the  same  time  it  implies  that  the  exercise  of 
some  control  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  last  point  no  one  can  honestly 
question  in  many  instances.  It  would  be  unthinkable,  for  example,  to 
leave  the  natives  of  the  Cameroons  and  of  Togoland  to  their  own 
devices.  We  know  what  native  rule  means.  Despite  all  charges  made 
against  European  powers  in  the  partition  of  Africa  (pages  643  to  646),  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  native  relations  have  changed  immeasurably 
for  the  better.  There  can  be  no  thought  of  a  return  to  the  disorder  and 
the  cruelties  of  native  rule.  Whatever  selfish  desires  the  white  man 
may  satisfy  in  tropical  Africa,  he  has  certainly  given  security  in  return. 
If  he  now  takes  account  of  his  modes  of  action,  of  his  effect  upon  the 
natives,  if  he  now  discharges  his  duty  in  a  responsible  way,  as  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  native  has  received  all  that  he  can  fairly  ask. 

While  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Covenant  for  the  possibility  that 
the  League  may  break  up  some  time  in  the  future,  it  is  clear  that  were 
this  to  happen  the  mandates  would  fall  to  the  power  in  possession,  for 
the  native  inhabitants  would  certainly  suffer  under  a  change  of  admin¬ 
istration.  It  is  the  possibility  of  such  sovereign  power  as  well  as 
Germany’s  entry  into  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  has 
impelled  German  leaders  to  raise  the  question  of  a  return  of  her  colo¬ 
nies  or  at  least  some  of  them.  By  the  treaty  of  Versailles  she 
renounced  these  colonies  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
and  sovereignty  rests  in  these  powers  and  not  in  powers  that,  like  Ger¬ 
many,  have  accepted  the  Covenant  after  the  going  into  effect  of  the 
treaty.  Therefore  Germany  can  claim  a  colony  only  by  asking  for  a 
modification  of  the  treaty.  Her  case  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
colonial  administration  is  closely  watched  by  the  League  in  any  event. 
Her  case  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  her  admission  to  the  League 
implies  equality  of  responsibility  in  colonial  affairs.  Germany  has 
already  advanced  the  claim  that  her  entry  into  the  League  entitles 
her  to  expect  the  return  of  at  least  some  of  her  former  colonies. 

When  the  overshadowing  reparations  question  shall  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  a  definitive  solution,  and  the  armies  of  occupation 
withdrawn,  Germany  will  feel  free  to  make  two  demands  that  she  now 
hesitates  to  make :  she  will  ask  the  return  of  her  former  colonies  and 
the  full  enjoyment  of  former  commercial  privileges. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  TRANSIT 

As  soon  as  new  boundaries  had  been  set  up  in  1919  in  accordance  with 
the  several  treaties  of  peace,  the  countries  of  Europe  entered  a  stage  of 
extreme  nationalism.  Each  had  difficulty  with  depreciating  exchange, 
and  business  in  general  was  bad.  To  provide  revenue,  encourage  home 
industries,  and  reach  a  state  of  economic  self-sufficiency,  tariff  rates  were 
raised  in  some  cases  to  prohibitive  levels.  So  high  had  the  tariff  walls 
grown  that  account  was  taken  of  their  hindrance  to  trade  and  economic 
recovery  in  a  manifesto  by  165  leading  bankers  and  industrialists  of  15 
different  countries,  including  the  United  States,  in  October  1926.  The 
signers  pointed  to  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  policy  in  contracting 
credits  and  depreciating  currencies.  They  emphasized  the  modern 
business  view  that  trade  is  not  war  but  a  process  of  exchange  and  that 
to  pursue  national  interests  too  closely  is  economic  folly,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  country  is  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

One  sentence  of  the  manifesto  deserves  special  notice.  “Railway 
rates,  dictated  by  political  situations,  have  made  transit  and  freights 
difficult  and  costly.”  It  is  curious  that  these  conditions  should  have 
grown  into  being  in  just  the  period  in  which  European  nations  were 
studying  how  best  to  overcome  the  economic  handicaps  imposed  by  new 
boundary  lines.  A  great  political  unit  like  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  could  not  be  broken  up  without  serious  economic  dislocation. 
Markets  changed,  and  food  supplies  had  different  points  of  origin  or 
followed  different  railway  lines.  Some  industries  suffered  for  want  of 
fuel,  some  factories  for  raw  materials,  and  so  far  as  new  industries 
defended  by  tariff  came  into  being  they  were  likely  to  rest  upon  an 
artificial  basis.  It  may  be  politically  desirable  to  break  up  a  long- 
established  territorial  unit  and  endure  the  consequences,  whatever  they 
may  be,  in  order  to  achieve  lasting  peace ;  but  the  economic  conditions 
are  no  less  serious,  and  the  problem  of  tariffs  continues  to  afflict  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  particularly  those  of  central  Europe. 

The  whole  subject  of  communications  in  its  broadest  aspects  was 
reviewed  in  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  in  1919  and  provision  made 
in  the  Convention  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  later  action  in  respect  to 
freedom  of  transit.  Partly  this  was  on  account  of  the  new  boundary 
lines,  partly  because  of  new  technical  developments  especially  in  the 
field  of  radio  communications.  Pursuant  to  the  treaty  agreements  two 
conferences  were  held,  the  first  at  Barcelona  in  1921,  the  second  at 
Geneva  late  in  1923.  Representatives  of  forty  powers  attended  the 
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first  conference  and  most  of  them  signed  the  convention.  Navigable 
waters  of  international  concern  are  defined.1  There  are  provisions  for 
the  free  exercise  of  navigation.  Each  state  is  left  free  to  control  a 
navigable  water  in  its  own  economic  interest  when  such  interest 
(e.g.,  irrigation)  is  clearly  greater  than  that  of  navigation.  The  Elbe 
and  the  Oder  are  placed  under  the  administration  of  an  international 
commission.  A  similar  commission  for  the  Danube  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Rumania.  The 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle  are  governed  by  a  commission  including  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  German  riparian  states, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  France  is  given  special 
rights  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  between  the  two  extreme 
points  of  the  French  frontier  :  (1)  to  take  water  to  feed  navigation  and 
irrigation  canals,  (2)  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  power  derived  from 
works  of  regulation  on  the  river  (subject  to  payments  to  Germany), 
and  (3)  to  construct  works  of  regulation  for  the  production  of  power. 
Belgium  has  similar  rights  upon  the  Rhine  in  her  territory.  Switzer¬ 
land  takes  a  view  contrary  to  that  of  France  and  asserts  that  navigation 
is  the  predominant  interest  since  the  Rhine  is  one  of  its  principal  com¬ 
mercial  approaches. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1923  there  was  prepared  a  general 
convention  on  the  international  regime  of  railways  and  maritime  ports, 
as  well  as  general  conventions  on  the  development  of  hydraulic  power 
and  the  transmission  of  electric  power.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
conventions  to  assist  through  traffic,  and  it  was  desired  to  gain  special 
privileges  for  such  traffic  by  encouraging  the  reciprocal  use  of  rolling 
stock  and  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  international  tariffs. 
To  assist  the  development  of  the  merchant  marines  of  all  contracting 
states,  it  was  sought  to  free  communciations  from  all  restrictive  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  secure  equal  treatment  for  all  flags  in  all  maritime  ports, 
such  as  the  free  use  of  all  facilities  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
goods  and  the  equal  levy  of  port  charges.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  among  the  signs  of  restoration  that  progress  should  have  been 
made  in  the  formulation  of  so  comprehensive  a  program,  though  some 
of  the  essentials  of  that  program,  such  as  lower  tariff  rates  and  free 
communications  across  international  boundaries,  are  still  far  from 
realization. 

1  Navigable  waterways  of  international  concern  are  (1)  those  waterways  which  are  natu¬ 
rally  navigable  to  and  from  the  sea  and  which  separate  or  traverse  different  states,  and  also 
(2)  any  parts  of  waterways  naturally  navigable  to  and  from  the  sea  which  connect  with 
the  sea  naturally  navigable  waterways  that  separate  or  traverse  different  states.  Tribu¬ 
taries  are  to  be  considered  as  separate  waterways;  and  lateral  canals  which  improve  a 
waterway  are  to  be  controlled  as  if  a  part  of  that  waterway. 
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LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

The  burden  of  competitive  armaments  was  perceived  to  be  "increasing 
at  an  impossible  rate  even  in  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century. 
Either  there  had  to  be  a  general  agreement  not  to  increase  armaments  or 
a  tragic  situation  would  result,  with  these  alternatives,  —  the  collapse 
of  society  under  the  burden  (prolonged  revolution),  or  war  followed  by 
the  forced  reduction  of  the  armament  of  a  dangerous  neighbor.  At  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris  in  1919  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  Europe 
was  far  from  a  state  of  safety  despite  the  victory  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  and  provision  was  therefore  made  in  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  systematic  study  and  report  of  practical 
measures  for  the  limitation  of  armaments.  The  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  (1921-1922)  was  the  first  fruit 
of  the  new  spirit.  Its  procedure  was  based  upon  directness  ;  i.e.,  “Ar¬ 
mament  is  something  that  you  can  disarm.”  (Bliss)  The  proposals  of 
Secretary  Hughes  were  shocking  to  the  military  caste,  but  their  accept¬ 
ance  indicated  that  the  desire  to  lift  the  burden  of  armaments  is  one 
that  is  shared  by  even  the  most  powerful  governments  and  peoples. 

Opposed  to  the  direct  method  is  the  more  intricate  and  indirect 
method  of  European  powers  and  Japan.  When  the  British  government 
replied  to  the  American  proposal  of  February  1927  to  call  a  conference 
limiting  the  classes  of  naval  vessels  not  covered  by  the  Washington 
treaty,  it  emphasized  “the  special  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  length  of  inter-imperial  communications,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  protection  of  its  food  supplies.”  The  British  believe  that 
supervision  or  control  of  armaments  by  an  international  body  would 
breed  ill  will  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  “war  potential,” 
that  is,  the  ultimate  forces  which  might  be  used  in  war  and  may 
therefore  be  classified  as  armament,  such  as  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  chemical  and  mineral  resources,  and  the  like.  In  the  French 
view,  war  potential,  or  the  total  combatant  resources  of  all  kinds,  is  a 
question  to  be  studied  in  its  entirety,  not  by  categories.  They  hold 
that  industrial,  financial,  and  economic  factors  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  general  scheme.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  French  policy 
that  security  must  be  guaranteed  by  a  military  force  at  the  disposition 
of  the  agency  charged  to  deal  with  aggressors.  France,  like  Great 
Britain,  claims  protection  of  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  overseas  empire,  now  second  only  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.  Italy,  like  Great  Britain,  emphasizes  her  geographical 
position  as  a  leading  factor.  She  regards  her  position  as  unfavorable 
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while  the  positions  of  other  Mediterranean  nations  (in  Italy’s  view)  are 
geographically  favored.  She  would  base  peace-time  armaments  upon 
economic  Situation,  agricultural  wealth,  and  geographical  position  with 
respect  to  the  main  routes  of  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  essential  raw 
materials,  such  as  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum.  France  wishes  inter¬ 
national  inspection  and  control ;  Italy  is  opposed  to  it,  and  so  too  is 
Japan.  The  latter  country  agrees  with  France  that  one  should  consider 
armament  as  the  total  war  potential  of  a  country.  She  agrees  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  that  regional  disarmament  is  a 
first  step.  Like  the  United  States,  she  believes  that  the  various 
categories  of  armament  may  be  separately  limited. 

As  a  result  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armament  a  naval  tonnage  of  1,600,000  was  scrapped,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  about  half,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  the 
remaining  half.  It  was  agreed  that  a  naval  tonnage  in  the  ratio  of 
5:5:  3  should  be  arrived  at  in  1941  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan  respectively,  France  and  Italy  to  have  at  that 
time  1.67  each  in  proportion  to  the  5:5:  3  ratio  of  the  three 
leading  naval  powers.  Committees  of  the  League  of  Nations  have 
struggled  with  the  problem  ever  since  1920.  In  1923  and  again  in  1924 
the  League  put  forward  plans  for  the  advancement  of  the  subject ;  but 
these  came  to  nothing,  and  in  1925  the  Council  of  the  League  initiated  a 
preparatory  study  to  precede  a  conference  on  the  reduction  and  limi¬ 
tation  of  armaments.  In  1926  the  preparatory  commission  for  the 
disarmament  conference  met  in  Geneva  and  discussed  the  disarmament 
question  as  prepared  by  the  League.  The  Geneva  Conference  of  1927 
was  called  to  give  further  impetus  to  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 
No  program  was  set  up  for  the  future  because  British  and  American 
delegates  could  not  agree  upon  the  cruiser  elements  of  their  respective 
navies.  The  British  held  that  their  widely  scattered  possessions 
require  a  large  number  of  small  cruisers.  The  American  view  was  that 
national  defense,  not  colonial  control,  should  be  the  leading  principle 
and  that  a  smaller  number  of  heavier  cruisers  should  be  constructed. 

The  word  disarmament,  which  is  imported  into  discussions  of  the 
question,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  proposed  to  disarm  but  only  to  limit 
armaments.  There  is  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  state  can  in 
the  present  stage  of  civilization  afford  to  be  without  armament  from 
the  standpoint  of  internal  security  no  less  than  that  of  preparedness  for 
recalcitrancy  on  the  part  of  an  aggressor  nation.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  real  disarmament  is  an  affair  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  peoples  and 
armies.  When  Poland,  with  a  population  of  30,000,000,  has  an  army 
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of  270,000  (90,000  more  than  Great  Britain),  there  is  clearly  indicated 
either  a  dangerous  state  of  living  or  a  warlike  spirit.  Seeing  Russia 
with  an  army  of  more  than  a  half  million,  Poland  feels  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  burden  of  a  large  standing  army.  Rumania,  holding 
Bessarabia  and  fearing  that  Russia  will  take  it  back  by  force,  constitutes 
herself  the  partner  of  Poland  and  maintains  an  army  of  nearly  150,000. 
Of  course  neither  Poland  nor  Rumania  has  a  navy,  like  Great  Britain. 
France,  with  an  army  of  670,000  men,  leads  the  world  in  organized 
military  strength.  To  her  the  principle  is  clear  that  right  must  always 
have  power  with  which  to  sustain  itself.  N o  one  who  has  followed  closely 
her  history  during  the  past  half  century  will  call  her  view  unreasonable, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  to  change  it.  For  all  the  sentiment 
associated  with  French  spirit,  French  leaders  are  to  the  last  degree 
realists.  Only  when  they  see  positive  signs  of  peace  and  can  lay  hold  of 
adequate  guarantees  will  they  materially  reduce  their  standing  army. 

MINORITY  POPULATIONS 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War  an  attempt  was  made  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  to  provide  against  the  oppression  of  minority  populations.  The 
great  powers  opposed  to  Germany  and  her  allies  were  able  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  because  it  was  through  them  that  victory  was  won  when  the 
small  states  of  Europe  were  overrun  and  prostrate.  In  addition,  it  was 
the  will  of  the  great  powers,  not  the  small  powers  with  large  minority 
populations,  that  prevailed  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Though  there 
were  plenary  sessions  at  which  the  representatives  of  all  the  allied  states 
were  present,  the  decisions  were  taken  by  a  small  group  and  principally 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  new  states  of 
central  Europe  that  had  come  into  existence  as  a  result  of  victory  and 
revolution  (Poland  and  Czechoslovakia)  and  those  states  that  had 
greatly  increased  their  territory  (Rumania  and  the  Serbian  nucleus  of 
Yugoslavia),  as  well  as  the  Baltic  states  and  Greece,  were  receiving 
territory  that  had  been  made  available  through  the  strength  of  the  great 
powers  with  which  they  were  associated  and  not  through  their  own 
military  prowess.  The  several  treaties  of  peace  to  which  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  agreed,  had  minorities  clauses  included  in  them. 

The  total  result  of  these  minorities  provisions  and  the  separate 
minorities  treaties  is  shown  in  Figure  8,  page  29.  There  are  included 
14  countries  with  an  area  of  805,000  square  miles  and  a  total  population 
of  110,000,000.  These  have  all  agreed  to  deal  with  their  minority 
populations  upon  a  new  basis.  Unlike  previous  treaties  intended  to 
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serve  a  similar  purpose,  the  minorities  treaties  were  placed  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  intention  was  to  provide 
an  impartial  court  of  reference  to  which  minorities  could  appeal  for 
protection  under  the  treaties  themselves.  The  protection  of  minorities 
is  not  a  new  principle  in  European  political  life.  Religious  minorities 
received  protection  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries  in  a  number  of 
European  states,  but  only  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna  did  there  come 
into  being  definite  provisions  safeguarding  the  rights  of  national 
minorities. 

Since  the  great  powers  had  it  in  their  hands  to  allocate  territory  taken 
from  enemy  states  and  available  for  their  associates,  they  were  able  to 
attach  conditions  to  the  cession.  This  again  is  not  a  new  principle. 
For  example,  the  powers  in  1830  (Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia) 
recognized  Greece  on  condition  that  “perfect  equality”  should  be 
enjoyed  by  all  subjects  of  the  new  state  “without  regard  to  difference  of 
creed,  in  all  their  relations,  religious,  civil,  or  political.”  Again  in 
1856,  when  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  established  as  autonomous 
principalities,  minority  rights  received  recognition.  Rumania,  Serbia, 
and  Montenegro  were  recognized  as  independent  states  on  like  terms 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878).  But  these  are  in  a  sense  isolated  cases, 
whereas  the  present  scheme  of  treatment  of  minority  populations  is  on 
a  semi-continental  scale. 

The  design  of  the  treaties  is  not  merely  to  be  just  to  minority 
populations,  to  see  that  they  have  equality  of  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
a  dominant  national  group,  education  in  their  own  language,  freedom  to 
worship  as  they  choose  and  in  whatever  language,  and  in  general  freedom 
from  persecution  as  a  submerged  people,  but  also  by  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  prevent  those  forms  of  bitter  propaganda  which  keep  alive 
hatreds  between  peoples  and  lead  directly  to  international  scheming  and 
war.  The  great  powers  are  in  conflict  in  times  of  peace  chiefly  in  the 
matter  of  armaments  and  major  economic  objectives.  They  represent 
the  clash  of  industrial  societies  and  economic  rivalries.  Old  dynastic 
causes  are  largely  in  abeyance  in  the  world  of  today.  The  motivations 
of  the  smaller  states  are  quite  different.  They  are  not  reaching  out 
overseas  for  colonies  and  have  little  opportunity  for  securing  special 
market  privileges.  Their  concerns  are  more  direct  and  immediate : 
here  a  seaport  and  a  railway  to  it,  there  a  corridor  through  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  state.  Again  it  may  be  a  question  of  a  tariff  war.  One  of  the 
most  serious  in  the  list  is  the  treatment  of  minorities,  Bulgars  on  the 
Serbian  side,  Magyars  on  the  Rumanian,  and  Germans  on  the  Polish 
and  Czechoslovakian  sides  of  international  boundaries. 
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The  question  is  a  major  one, 
for  the  minorities  treaties  are  in 
effect  a  limitation  of  sovereignty. 

They  tend  to  keep  alive  racial 
and  linguistic  differences.  They 
prevent  the  consolidation  of  a 
people  within  national  bound¬ 
aries.  They  provide  a  means 
for  increasing  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  differences  between 
the  peoples  of  a  given  nation. 

Were  they  applied  to  the  United 
States,  they  would  require  every 
major  language  group  forming 
the  dominant  population  in  a 
given  district  of  substantial  size 
to  receive  instruction  in  its  own 
language  in  the  public  schools 
and  to  be  heard  in  its  own  lan¬ 
guage  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  this,  namely, 
the  process  of  Americanization, 
that  has  largely  tended  to  obscure  the  differences  between  European 
racial  stocks  in  America.  They  are  taught  in  one  language ;  they  are 
free  to  worship  as  they  choose ;  there  is  no  discrimination  against  any 
group  because  of  the  language  it  speaks. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  cannot  accommo¬ 
date  themselves  to  this  point  of  view,  whether  from  a  too  poignant 
memory  of  past  wrongs  or  because  of  denser  populations,  or  possibly 
because  of  an  historically  intolerant  attitude  toward  peoples  unlike 
themselves.  Since  all  of  the  nations  that  have  accepted  League  control 
of  minorities  are  members  of  the  League,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  with¬ 
out  appeal.  The  question  has  been  raised  by  some  of  them  whether 
the  minorities  treaties  are  just  in  their  application,  seeing  that  the  great 
powers  have  not  imposed  upon  themselves  a  like  obligation,  though 
they  have  large  minorities.  Dickinson  puts  it  in  this  form  :  “  It  is  only 
other  peoples'  subject  nationalities  that  states  are  prepared  to  liberate.” 
Poland  in  particular  has  argued  for  the  application  of  the  treaties 
only  in  the  form  and  within  the  limits  that  would  have  been  observed 
if  the  great  powers  had  accepted  similar  obligations.  That  is,  Poland 
has  argued  for  a  restricted  application  of  the  treaties. 


Minorities  protected  by  treaties  JirmTTTTTTI  Minorities  protected  by  constitutional 
between  the  Western  Powers  provisions  or  (and)  by  special  declaration 

and  the  states  concerned.  lUillillllllortreaty. 


Fig.  8.  Distribution  .of  those  European  countries 
in  which  minorities  are  provided  with  special  means 
of  protection.  They  fo^m  a  broad  zone  with  a  mixed 
population,  as  suggested  in  the  preceding  maps  of 
language  and  religion. 
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One  must  consider  also  the  principle  of  exchange  of  populations 
effectively  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1923.  By  this  means  it  has  been  sought  to  diminish  the  number 
of  minority  populations  and  thus  make  the  ethnic  boundaries  correspond 
closely  to  the  political  boundaries.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
Europe  has  there  been  so  close  a  correspondence  between  the  inter¬ 
national  boundaries  and  the  lines  of  ethnic  division.  It  was  long  argued 
that  this  was  an  uneconomic  arrangement,  that  it  Balkanized  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  should  remember  that  peoples  live  at  peace  not 
always  because  of  excellent  economic  arrangements  but  as  often  because 
the  sources  of  trouble  which  spring  from  racial  and  religious  differences 
have  been  attacked  and  basic  conditions  improved.  If  a  people  will 
fight  because  of  religious  persecution,  then  adjustment  with  respect  to 
religious  privilege  is  much  more  important  than  economic  advantage. 

Greece  and  Bulgaria  have  come  to  an  agreement  similar  to  that  made 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  respecting  the  voluntary  emigration  of 
racial  minorities  across  their  boundaries.  Whatever  suffering  is  caused 
by  the  exchange  of  populations  —  and  it  is  no  doubt  great  —  in 
the  long  run  the  effect  of  the  exchange  will  be  to  diminish  minority 
complaints  and  to  lessen  the  force  of  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  war. 
Americans  are  not  accustomed  to  measure  the  scale  of  racial  and 
religious  animosities  in  Europe,  nor  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  that 
exists  between  opposing  groups.  What  strikes  at  religious  custom,  the 
education  of  children,  and  the  use  of  one’s  own  language  is  vital,  and  the 
feeling  of  European  minorities  can  be  appreciated  only  by  noting  the 
occasions  in  which  schools  have  been  closed,  means  of  education  denied, 
members  of  religious  sects  persecuted,  and  no  proper  hearing  provided 
for  oppressed  peoples  in  the  courts.  Few  are  the  peoples  in  this  world 
who  could  resist  a  tendency  toward  conflict  under  these  conditions. 

The  League  of  Nations  seems  to  have  recognized  the  impossibility 
of  providing  for  the  detailed  administration  of  minorities  throughout 
Europe  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  minorities  treaties.  By  over¬ 
looking  minor  abuses,  it  has  allayed  the  fears  of  those  states  which 
apprehended  marked  limitations  of  sovereignty.  It  has  concerned  itself 
seriously  with  only  a  few  outstanding  cases,  like  the  Germans  and  Poles 
in  Silesia,  the  Magyars  in  Transylvania,  and  situations  affecting 
Lithuania,  Greece,  and  Czechoslovakia.  No  one  can  maintain  that 
the  treaty  guarantees  are  thoroughly  enforced.  The  history  of  the 
successive  changes  in  procedure  for  considering  minority  complaints 
shows  an  apparent  leniency  toward  the  minority  states  and  increased 
difficulties  in  getting  complaints  heard.  Such  a  procedure  is  intended 
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to  eliminate  propaganda  and  to  oblige  minorities  to  deal  with  their 
own  governments  through  local  conferences. 

Doubtless  the  two  most  marked  cases  of  perpetual  minority  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  Poland  and  Rumania.  Polish  persecution  of  Ukrainians 
and  Germans,  and  Rumanian  persecution  of  Magyars,  are  among  the 
outstanding  problems  in  this  field.  Nor  is  the  list  complete  without 
reference  to  those  minorities  that  he  outside  the  competence  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  that  have  no  recognized  form  of  protection. 
Of  tins  class  are  Austrians  in  the  Tirol,  Germans  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  case  of  the  Austrians  of  South  Tirol  is  particularly  noteworthy, 
when  even  the  name  “South  Tirol”  is  forbidden  by  the  present 
Italian  government  and  any  newspaper  using  it  is  confiscated.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  German  language  has  been  forcibly  diminished ;  private 
schools  taught  in  German  are  forbidden ;  all  place  names  have  been 
changed  from  German  to  Italian  by  royal  decree  (1923) ;  German 
family  names  of  Itahan  origin  must  be  restored  to  their  original  forms. 
The  effect  has  been  to  intensify  local  bitterness  and  to  bring  about 
sharp  exchanges  between  Germany  and  Italy. 

BOUNDARIES 

Wars  may  come  from  economic  rivalries  or  military  threats,  but  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  often  they  have  sprung  from  disputed 
boundary  lines  or  zones.  “  Frontiers  are  indeed  a  razor’s  edge  on  which 
hang  suspended  the  modern  issues  of  war  or  peace,  of  life  or  death  for 
nations.”  After  the  close  of  the  World  War  new  states  were  formed 
and  old  states  altered.  Eight  thousand  miles  of  international  boundary 
became  ten  thousand  miles,  of  which  three  thousand  represents  new 
location.  It  is  not  the  position  of  the  line  alone,  whether  on  this  side  or 
that  of  a  mountain  range  or  stream,  that  is  important ;  it  is  a  whole 
group  of  economic,  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  factors  that  relate 
themselves  to  boundary  location.  Economic  considerations  are  easy  to 
understand.  A  coalfield  or  an  oil  pool  is  a  matter  of  immediate  impor¬ 
tance  and  is  above  all  concrete.  Sentiment  is  not  capable  of  such  exact 
treatment. 

Vague  general  frontier  zones  are  now  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  A  line  of  defense  must  be  defined  exactly  and  of  course  it  must  be 
reasonably  regular.  This  means  in  turn  that  violence  must  be  done 
here  and  there  to  one  or  another  of  the  principles  which  in  general  should 
be  considered  in  delimiting  boundaries.  Ethnology ,  national  sentiment, 
and  historic  claims  are  really  incommensurable  things.  Religion  does 
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not  stop  at  a  mountain  crest,  nor  do  marriages  take  account  of  ethnic 
majorities.  But  when  a  line  is  to  be  run  it  must  be  run  upon  the 
ground ;  that  is,  it  must  be  definite  and  continuous.  It  cannot  alter  its 
position  with  every  minor  circumstance.  It  must  have  the  advantages, 
even  while  recognizing  the  defects,  of  the  broad  and  the  general.  A 
well-defined  topographic  feature  that  is  followed  in  demarcating  a 
boundary  may  separate  a  small  ethnic  group  from  a  larger  one  with 
which  it  desires  to  be  related  politically.  But  the  topographic  feature 
may  be  too  important  to  be  neglected  and  may  have  to  be  followed  in 
violation  of  the  ethnic  principle.  The  same  may  be  said  of  any  other 
line  of  defense,  such  as  a  river  or  a  belt  of  marshes,  as  in  eastern  Poland. 
Modern  geographical  studies  have  disclosed  a  great  variety  of  natural 
features  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  boundary,  and  not  infrequently  the  misapplication  of 
geographical  knowledge  or  the  complete  lack  of  it  has  resulted  in 
quarrels  and  even  in  war. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  Europe  have  political  boundaries  more 
closely  expressed  the  lines  of  ethnic  division  or  political  sentiment. 
On  page  388  there  is  described  the  exchange  of  populations  by  which  still 
closer  conformity  of  political  to  ethnic  lines  is  brought  about.  But 
even  if  the  two  principles  of  political  sentiment  and  ethnic  character  are 
harmonized,  there  remain  boundary  defects  which  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  repair.  If  it  is  an  advantage  to  Bumania  to  possess  the  line 
of  towns  just  inside  her  western,  or  Transylvanian,  boundary,  it  is 
equally  to  the  disadvantage  of  Hungarian  cities  to  be  separated  from 
natural  commercial  associates  (page  326).  If  Czechoslovakia  is 
strengthened  by  the  extension  of  boundaries  to  include  taxable  land  and 
exploitable  resources  in  ethnically  Hungarian  territory,  Hungary  is  left 
resentful.  This  is  not  merely  because  so  many  of  her  people  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  home  country,  but  also  because  her  economic  limitations 
are  made  still  more  severe.  It  is  easy  to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
been ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to  draw  boundaries  at  a  time  when  account  had 
to  be  taken  of  war-time  promises  and  of  the  actual  state  of  the  political 
world.  In  the  long  run,  customs  unions  formed  of  naturally  related 
states,  and  general  security  in  time  of  peace,  will  prove  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  than  the  exact  position  of  boundary 
lines.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  realized  that  in  the  Locarno  treaties 
of  1925  all  but  a  few  of  the  most  critical  boundaries  of  Europe  were 
confirmed  and  mutually  guaranteed. 

It  is  because  men  will  insist  upon  looking  only  at  material  things 
rather  than  at  spiritual  values,  which  are  complex  and  hard  to  measure 
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and  troublesome  to  think  about,  that  there  has  been  criticism  of  the 
so-called  Balkanization  of  Europe.  The  thought  of  the  world  after 
the  peace  treaties  went  into  effect  following  1919  was  cast  into  an 
economic  mould.  Everyone  thought  of  getting  the  world  back  on  a 
working  basis.  Those  who  assert  that  the  breaking  up  of  central 
Europe  into  small  states  is  a  return  to  earlier  minute  division  over¬ 
look  the  historical  difference  between  division  as  the  result  of  force 
exercised  from  without  and  division  based  upon  democratic  aspirations 
and  the  willingness  of  all  classes  to  support  a  new  scheme  of  broadly 
based  political  power.  Were  the  European  boundaries  of  today 
scrapped,  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  foresee  the  outcome;  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  broad  enough  to  enable  us  to  calculate  it. 

The  new  boundaries  take  account  of  a  fundamental  truth,  that  people 
are  more  inclined  to  fight  about  differences  arising  from  contrasts  in 
language,  religion,  nationality,  and  race  than  about  economic  objects. 
The  treaties  that  grew  out  of  the  Locarno  Conference  of  1925  recognized 
this  truth.  Still  suffering  from  the  scourge  of  war,  anxious  lest  war 
break  out  afresh,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy 
signed  a  treaty  of  mutual  guarantee.  Article  I  of  Annex  A  binds  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  guarantee  “the  maintenance  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  status  quo  resulting  from  the  frontiers  between  Germany  and 
Belgium  and  between  Germany  and  France  and  the  inviolability  of 
the  said  frontiers”  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Of  course 
Hungary  has  not  accepted  her  frontiers ;  nor  is  it  easy  yet  to  see  how 
Russia  and  Rumania  are  to  resolve  their  differences  over  Bessarabia 
except  by  war,  toward  which  their  present  policies  almost  inevitably 
lead.  But  it  is  the  beginnings  that  matter  most  in  the  development 
of  a  constructive  plan,  and  these  beginnings  have  now  definitely  been 
made.  Clemenceau  has  pointed  out  “the  fearful  frailty  of  great 
causes,”  viewed  at  their  beginnings.  Some  problems  are  insoluble, 
except  over  long  periods  of  time.  There  was  no  ideal  sweeping  solu¬ 
tion,  whether  of  boundaries  or  of  economic  problems,  to  be  found  in 
1919.  There  is  no  grand  general  solution  now  for  the  world’s  difficul¬ 
ties.  We  must  be  satisfied  to  apply  laboratory  tests  here  and  there 
and  make  our  way  forward  a  step  at  a  time. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  IMPERIAL  BRITAIN 
THE  DIVERSITY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

“  The  sounds  of  England,  the  tinkle  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil  in  the 
country  smithy,  the  corncrake  on  a  dewy  morning,  the  sound  of  the 
scythe  against  the  whetstone,  and  the  sight  of  the  plough  team  coming 
over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  sight  that  has  been  seen  in  England  since 
England  was  a  land,  and  may  be  seen  in  England  long  after  the  Empire 
has  perished  and  every  works  in  England  has  ceased  to  function  .  .  . 
the  smell  of  wood  smoke  coming  up  in  an  autumn  evening  .  .  .  that 
our  ancestors,  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  must  have  caught  on  the 
air  when  .  .  .  they  were  still  nomads.  .  .  .  These  are  the  things  that 
make  England  ...” 

Thus  the  imperturbable  Stanley  Baldwin,  Prime  Minister,  wealthy 
industrialist.  He  goes  on  to  grieve  that  these  things  are  not  the 
inheritance  of  every  child  in  England.  That  so  many  are  deprived  of 
gardens  and  fields,  explains  in  part,  he  implies,  the  overseas  migration 
of  Englishmen  to  the  dominions,  “  where  they  have  room  to  see  things 
like  this  that  they  can  no  more  see  at  home.”  It  appears  that  Stanley 
Baldwin’s  England  is  not  theirs.  Millions  of  industrial  workers  would 
picture  England  in  different  terms.  They  look  at  a  forest  of  factory 
chimneys,  breathe  heavy  coal  smoke  and  city  dust,  hear  the  endless 
rumble  of  industrial  machinery.  Their  England  means  undersized 
bodies,  disease^  poverty,  and  squalor. 

Is  all  of  England  in  these  two  pictures?  If  it  were,  then  only  an 
intense  class  struggle  would  mark  England’s  future.  But  England 
is  really  a  composite  of  troubles  and  advantages,  of  despair  and  hope. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  she  is  a  country  in  evolution.  It 
is  a  mark  of  her  greatness  that  she  has  always  passed  from  one  crisis 
to  another  without  ceasing  to  be  England.  If  she  but  keeps  her 
coolness  and  age-old  spirit  of  independence,  England  is  eternal.  In 
Cymbeline,  Caius  Lucius  threatens  to  return  with  Roman  legions  at 
his  back  and  collect  the  tribute  denied  him  by  the  Britons.  Cloten 
answers  defiantly,  “You  shall  find  us  in  our  salt-water  girdle.”  This 
was  the  moat  of  Napoleon’s  time.  Airships  crossed  it  in  the  World 
War  and  submarines  narrowed  it,  so  that  great  naval  strength  coupled 
with  an  island  position  no  longer  gives  Great  Britain  the  protection 
she  once  enjoyed.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  degree.  The  moat  is  still 
a  strategical  barrier.  Salt-water  remains  England’s  magic  girdle. 
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Huge  coal  deposits  and  an  island  base  have  supplied  two  prime 
geographical  advantages,  but  they  have  contributed  power  only 
through  English  character.  The  foundations  of  that  character  were 
laid  in  Saxon  times  in  firm 
possession  of  the  soil  and  a 
correlative  instinct  for  prop¬ 
erty  rights.  Home-making 
upon  the  land  ranks  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  in  building  a 
stable  society.  England,  until 
recently,  was  a  nation  of  farm¬ 
ers.  By  1700,  her  population 
numbered  only  5,500,000  ;  in 
1831  it  was  14,000,000.  Be¬ 
tween  1830  and  1900,  machin¬ 
ery  and  world  trade  brought 
into  being  a  new  England  of 
city-dwelling  people.  How 
little  dependent  upon  their 
own  soil  when  but  7  per  cent 
now  live  by  agriculture !  In 
France  this  figure  is  40,  in 
Italy  35,  in  Bussia  72,  in 
Yugoslavia  80.  The  map, 

Figure  9,  shows  how  remark-  Flg;  m°utli?ie  nyip  sh°win£  the  relation  of  cities  to 

#  #  coal  fields  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  latest  statis- 

ably  Concentrated  IS  the  in-  tics  of  city  populations  are  given.  Symbolism  according 
dustrial  population  of  Eng-  to  Mark  Jefferson,  the  Geographical  Review,  Vol.  4,  1917. 

land,  and  how  closely  dependent  upon  coal.  In  general  the  popula¬ 
tion  lives  in  dense  agglomerations  and  its  welfare  is  bound  up  with 
peace,  because  foreign  trade  flourishes  in  peace,  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  goods  and  with  markets  free  of  access. 

Time  itself,  added  to  what  might  be  called  the  momentum  of  power, 
has  worked  toward  the  intensification  of  city  grouping  in  England. 
Capital  has  flowed  in  increasing  amounts  into  areas  of  production, 
into  foreign  marketing  facilities,  into  industrial  establishments  under 
foreign  management  but  motivated  by  funds  from  British  sources. 
Power  has  thus  become  enhanced  in  the  British  metropole  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  almost  surpasses  belief  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  un¬ 
accustomed  to  measure  economic  forces.  We  see  the  process,  with 
equally  marked  effect  upon  city  growth  and  in  its  most  active  forms, 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  period  since  the  World  War. 
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Survey  of  the  British  Empire,  Yol.  6  ;  Robinson,  Colonial  Chronology. 
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(A)  Trade  Organization  of  the  Empire 

Trade  became  the  life  blood  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  period 
following  the  Industrial  Revolution.  In  a  very  short  time  England 
took  the  lead  in  the  industrial  change  that  swept  over  western  Europe 
and  she  has  held  it  during  the  intervening  period  of  150  years.  This 
she  could  not  have  done  had  she  not  acquired  within  the  boundaries 
of  an  empire  a  large  part  of  the  raw  materials  that  she  needed  for  her 
mills.  Nor  could  she  have  maintained  her  supremacy  without  making 
a  world  search  for  additional  raw  materials  and  pushing  out  her 
boundaries  accordingly.  Figure  10  tells  some  remarkable  facts  about 
the  growth  of  the  British  Empire.  It  shows  that  down  to  the  time 
when  industrial  machinery  began  to  multiply  British  hands,  —  that  is, 
down  to  the  close  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  — -  England  was  distinctly 
an  Atlantic  power  except  for  one  chief  possession,  India,  hers  in  fact  if 
not  in  name  since  the  early  days  of  overseas  discovery  and  colonization. 
Before  1800  came  a  quick  burst  of  activity  that  spotted  the  world  map 
with  British  possessions.  A  third  period  embraced  the  second  half  of 
the  19th  century.  Each  of  these  major  periods  represents  a  stage  of 
British  imperial  life.  The  first  was  trade ;  the  second,  territorial 
expansion  that  brought  many  essential  raw  materials  within  the 
empire ;  the  third  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  those  English-speaking 
commonwealths  that  through  their  own  initiative  and  growth  were  to 
become  in  out  time  independent  seats  of  British  power  and  trade. 

CONTROL  OF  SOURCES  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

Parallel  with  territorial  growth  went  the  development  of  political 
principles  of  far-reaching  consequence ;  for  in  the  search  for  raw 
materials  of  every  sort,  Great  Britain’s  activities  and  claims  collided 
at  many  points  with  those  of  the  other  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  colonizing  America  was  to  establish 
an  independent  supply  of  abundant  materials  for  shipbuilding.  “  Her 
shipping  was  to  England  like  the  hair  of  Samson,  the  secret  of  her 
national  strength.”  Richard  Hakluyt  in  a  different  figure  describes 
the  navigation  of  the  sea  as  “  the  very  walls  of  this  our  island.”  In 
the  days  of  wooden  ships  it  had  been  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  her  that 
her  sources  of  supply  for  shipbuilding  materials  from  northern  Europe 
might  be  cut  off,  and  without  shipping  her  trade  would  fail  because  of 
the  small  extent  of  her  island  base.  She  was  not  in  the  position  of 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  which  with  vast  national  wealth 
and  a  more  nearly  self-sufficient  economy  may  safely  depend  in  large 
part  (70  per  cent)  upon  the  ships  of  other  countries  for  transport. 
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The  empire  now  contains  well  over  one  quarter  of  the  land  surface 
and  population  of  the  globe,  and  its  possessions  are  so  distributed  that 
they  give  England  access  to  vital  commodities  everywhere.  British 
possessions  (Fig.  10)  lie  in  every  geographical  zone  and  major  climatic 
province.  There  is  hardly  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  product  on  earth 
that  is  not  or  could  not  be  produced  upon  the  soil  or  in  the  waters  under 
British  control.  The  table  on  page  38  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the 
great  stock  of  raw  materials  within  the  empire  that  are  of  chief  con¬ 
cern  to  British  industry.  Successive  imperial  conferences  and  other 
agencies  have  dealt  with  the  more  effective  use  of  these  resources  in 
creating  new  streams  of  empire  trade.  Self-support  and  independence 
are  the  objects  of  this  form  of  empire  building. 

STRATEGICAL  HOLDINGS 

Of  equal  importance  with  natural  resources  is  the  strategical  distri¬ 
bution  of  British  territorial  holdings.  Since  Great  Britain  is  a  mari¬ 
time  power,  it  can  most  effectively  protect  its  possessions  if  they  are  on 
or  near  the  sea.  All  the  better  if  their  landward  side  presents  diffi¬ 
culties  to  invasion  from  continental  interiors,  as  in  India  where  great 
mountain  barriers  wall  off  fertile  plains  from  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
Like  the  British  Isles,  Australia  derives  its  protection  partly  from 
insularity.  Of  no  small  importance  is  it  that  the  territories  of  France, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States  —  four  friendly  nations  — 
flank  the  possessions  of  the  British  Empire  more  extensively  than  do 
the  lands  of  other  powers. 

The  lines  of  communication  between  British  possessions  are  relatively 
short  and  are  marked  by  admirable  harbors.  In  facilities  for  the 
strategic  disposal  of  her  fleet  in  time  of  war,  England  has  advantages 
no  less  critical  than  those  that  accrue  from  widely  dispersed  coal  and 
cable  stations  for  the  work  of  commerce  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  about 
the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans  that  British  possessions 
are  chiefly  distributed  and  British  commerce  enjoys  a  dominating 
position.  It  is  on  the  borders  of  those  two  oceans  that  her  latest 
territorial  expansion  has  taken  place  —  in  West  Africa  and  Southwest 
Africa,  in  East  Africa,  and,  in  a  qualified  sense,  in  Iraq  (Mesopotamia) 
—  as  a  result  of  the  World  War. 

So  widespread  and  varied  are  British  possessions  at  the  present  time 
that  commercial,  racial,  and  religious  convulsions,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  world  they  take  place,  impinge  upon  the  interests  of 
Britain.  Her  territory  has  long  been  so  widespread  as  to  test  her 
capacity  for  government.  Following  the  World  War  she  assumed  new 
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Fig.  11.  Shipping  routes  of  the  world.  The  widths  of  the  lines  and  bands  are  proportional  to  the  tonnage.  Japan  and  Italy  have  greatly  increased 
their  merchant  marine  in  recent  years.  Their  ships  carry  a  larger  part  of  their  own  increased  overseas  commerce.  After  Friedrich,  Geographic  des  Welt- 
handelsund  Weltverkehrs,  1926,  PI.  3. 
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obligations  which  have  involved  her  in  enormously  heavy  financial 
and  military  expenditures.  The  mandates  for  Palestine  and  Transjor¬ 
dan  and  special  treaty  obligations  in  Iraq  mean  that  she  must  culti¬ 
vate  good  relations  with  the  Arabs.  Though  Egypt  has  been  given 
conditional  independence,  British  responsibility  is  still  active  and 
thoroughgoing,  for  Egypt  is  Britain’s  corridor  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan.  In  the  Near  East  alone  Britain  has  added  to  her  former  re¬ 
sponsibilities  since  1918  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  three  millions. 

In  the  distribution  of  enemy  territory  at  the  close  of  the  World  War, 
Great  Britain  won  the  largest  share,  and  with  her  gains  in  land  go 
important  gains  in  material  wealth.  Mesopotamia  has  rich  oil  de¬ 
posits.  Tanganyika  Territory,  as  that  part  of  former  German  East 
Africa  now  under  a  British  mandate  is  called,  has  a  large  labor  supply 
and  valuable  fibers,  nuts,  oils,  cereals,  coffee  plantations,  and  cattle 
ranges.  Those  parts  of  Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  gained  by 
Great  Britain  produce  palm  oil,  ground  nuts,  and  fibers.  Nauru,  in 
the  Pacific,  has  valuable  phosphate  deposits.  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Land, 
now  added  to  British  New  Guinea,  has  petroleum,  copra,  and  pearl 
fisheries. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  POWER 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  build  up  so  large  and  diversified 
an  empire  if  the  British  had  not  had  special  qualities  of  character  that 
matched  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  task.  For,  despite  the 
great  colonial  empires  once  held  by  France  and  Spain,  it  is  the  people 
of  England  who  have  been  the  most  persistent  colonial  organizers  of 
modern  times.  Though  they  have  frequently  abused  native  rights, 
they  have  nevertheless  been  the  most  successful  in  their  use  of  native 
help  in  managing  colonies  in  a  lower  state  of  development  or  of  different 
race.  Englishmen  have  a  deeply  rooted  belief  in  the  superiority  of 
English  institutions ;  they  have  also  an  alert  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  the  native  and  a  salutary  degree  of  outspoken  self-criticism. 
These  are  matters  of  special  interest  to  America  at  the  present  time 
because  we  have  so  recently  entered  the  stage  of  world  trade.  In  the 
common  language  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  their  common 
tendency  toward  liberal  government,  there  is  a  bond  of  political 
significance.  It  is  because  their  navies  are  powerful  that  the  sea  is  free. 
As  a  result  of  the  treaties  related  to  the  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Limitation  of  Armament  (1922)  their  fleets  were  reduced,  but  when 
combined  they  are  still  double  those  of  all  the  other  great  powers  put 
together. 
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Fig.  12.  The  seaborne  coal  trade  of  the  world.  By  furnishing  an  outward  cargo,  exported  coal  reduces  the  cost  of  transportation  of  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  this  extent  reduces  the  cost  of  food  and  raw  materials.  English  and  Welsh  coal  in  part  pay  for  Argentine  wheat 
and  meat  and  Brazilian  coffee  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  annual  shipments  of  British  coal  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  in  large 
part  pay  for  return  cargoes  of  cereals,  ores,  oil,  and  cotton.  See  Supplement  to  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports,  No.  19  d,  25  September  1919;  Friedrich, 
Geographie  des  Welthandels  und  Weltverkehrs,  1911,  PI.  6;  and  Bartholomew,  Atlas  of  the  World’s  Commerce,  1906,  PI.  131. 
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In  a  sense  there  are  many  Englands,  and  many  different  factors  have 
contributed  to  growth.  Geographical  conditions  have  aided  British 
world  dominion,  as  we  have  seen.  Social  and  political  forms  and 
ideals  have  an  even  greater  significance.  In  the  long  historical  view 
one  sees  Great  Britain  gaining  experience  in  colonial  administration 
from  century  to  century  and  profiting  by  each  experience.  Every 
year  large  numbers  of  her  young  men  enter  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
service.  To  do  so  they  are  required  to  pass  very  rigid  examinations 
and  the  best  of  the  applicants  are  chosen.  Thus  is  formed  a  caste  of 
officials  from  schools  and  colleges  with  similar  purposes.  A  fraternal 
spirit  with  a  strong  imperial  tinge  is  the  result.  Every  official  has  been 
drilled  in  the  principles  of  empire  building.  He  goes  out  to  British 
possessions  wherever  they  may  be,  his  mind  well  stored  with  the 
traditions  of  his  race,  eager  to  contribute  in  his  measure  to  the  vast 
streams  of  empire  trade. 

With  rapidly  growing  industries  and  apparently  limitless  coal 
fields  to  support  them,  English  sea  power  became  dominant  by  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  England’s  merchant  marine  became  no  less  power¬ 
ful  than  her  navy.  Her  trading  organization  —  banks,  agents,  expert 
information,  credit  systems,  free-trade  and  other  fiscal  policies,  and, 
not  least,  commercial  courage  —  was  the  largest  and  best  in  the  world. 
After  the  last  threat  of  disaster  to  English  power  had  passed,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  coast  lines  of  the 
world  became  the  frontiers  of  Britain.  The  men  of  England  came 
more  and  more  to  think  in  terms  of  universal  or  world  trade. 

BRITISH  WORLD  TRADE  IN  THE  19TH  CENTURY 

With  the  growth  of  industry  based  on  coal  for  fuel  (19th  century) 
Great  Britain  developed  on  a  world  scale  the  occupation  of  remote 
lands  where  she  was  free  to  exchange  manufactured  goods  for  raw 
materials.  English  capital  flowed  into  the  new  trade  regions  of 
North  and  South  America,  where  it  built  railways,  ports,  and  canals, 
and  bought  land.  English  shipping  carried  more  than  half  the  trade 
of  all  the  seas.  London  became  the  financial  capital  of  the  world. 

In  still  more  recent  times  the  growth  of  the  coal  export  business  has 
further  increased  the  commercial  and  naval  power  of  Britain.  British- 
owned  coaling  stations  are  located  at  scores  of  strategic  points. 
Wherever  the  fleet  may  be,  there  is  always  fuel  for  it;  and,  more 
important,  there  is  almost  always  a  cargo  for  the  freight  steamer  that 
otherwise  would  go  out  empty,  or  nearly  so,  to  a  distant  port  for  cotton 
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or  oil  or  hemp  or  wool  or  food  to  be  brought  back  to  the  close-packed 
industrial  populations  of  England.  Except  in  the  Central  American 
and  West  Indian  trade,  where  eastward  bound  freight  is  less  abundant, 
specially  low  freight  rates  are  given  to  British  exporters,  and  these 
enable  the  British  traders  to  secure  foreign  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  outgoing  cargo  gets  the  trade,  the  incoming  cargo  pays  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  freight  charges  both  ways.  In  addition,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  developed  a  mercantile  system  which  has  made  British 
wares  known  everywhere.  The  coal  export  (bulky)  supplements  the 
manufactured  wares  (light),  and  together  they  constitute  an  outbound 
tonnage  that  offsets  the  bulky  incoming  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

The  Indian  Ocean  has  become  a  British  lake.  A  great  chain  of  Eng¬ 
lish  possessions  stretches  from  Gibraltar  to  Nigeria,  past  Walvis  Bay  in 
Southwest  Africa,  to  Cape  Town,  up  to  Zanzibar  in  East  Africa,  and  to 
the  distant  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Baluchistan.  On  the  Mediterranean 
route,  Malta  has  been  held  since  1803,  the  Ionian  Islands  since  1809. 
After  the  Opium  War,  Great  Britain  obtained  Hongkong  from  China 
(1842) ;  Queen  Victoria  was  made  Empress  of  India  in  1876  ;  Germany 
in  1890  agreed  to  recognize  British  rights  in  Zanzibar  and  on  the  main¬ 
land  opposite  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Heligoland ;  the  Boers  were 
conquered  in  1902 ;  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  Persia  was 
recognized  by  Bussia  in  1907  —  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  important 
steps  in  the  progress  of  British  empire  building  in  the  last  few  decades 
along  the  border  of  the  Indian  Ocean  or  related  to  it. 

Singapore,  founded  in  1819,  is  a  commercial  and  strategic  outpost 
of  the  British  Empire  that  illustrates  perhaps  best  of  all  the  significant 
location  of  many  outlying  British  possessions.  Its  population  is  now 
nearly  half  a  million.  It  occupies  an  unrivaled  position  in  the  center 
of  a  vast  area  in  which  cotton  textiles,  petroleum  products,  and  tobacco 
are  absorbed  in  large  quantities  and  from  which  come  rubber,  tin,  and 
rice  to  the  value  of  a  half  billion  dollars  annually.  As  a  naval  base  it 
guards  the  sea  road  to  the  Far  East  from  southern  Asia,  commands 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  is  part  of  the  outer  defense  of  India,  and  is  of 
almost  equal  importance  in  the  protection  of  Australia  (Fig.  13). 
Strategically  it  is  to  Asia  what  Key  West  is  to  the  United  States.  Its 
founder  said  of  it  that  its  naval  and  commercial  value  exceeded  that 
of  “whole  continents  of  territory.” 

It  is  in  Latin  America  that  the  United  States  comes  into  sharpest 
conflict  with  British  trade  interests.  Becently  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States  have  built  up  a  large  trade  with  Latin  American 
states ;  they  have  purchased  railways  and  established  steamship  lines, 
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Fig.  13.  Focus  of  American,  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Japanese  interests  in  southeastern  Asia. 
Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  Sarawak,  Brunei,  and  British 
North  Borneo  are  the  principal  British  possessions  in  the  Singapore  region.  The  Dutch  own  the 
greater  part  of  Borneo  in  addition  to  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  near  by.  French  interests 
are  concentrated  in  French  Indo-China.  In  'the  northwestern  corner  of  the  region  stand  the 
Philippine  Islands,  an  American  possession.  Japanese  interests  are  both  strategic  and  commercial 
and  are  related  chiefly  to  trade  with  India,  Java,  and  the  Philippines,  a  trade  which  developed 
rapidly  during  the  World  War.  (For  more  detailed  maps  of  the  Singapore  region  see  Figure  201, 
page  566.) 

banks,  and  industries,  and  have  invaded  zones  of  business  once  ex¬ 
clusively  in  British  control.  The  United  States  upholds  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  especially  in  relation  to  the  weak  states  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America.  Should  it  also  greatly  extend  its  political 
influence  into  South  America,  and  should  it  gain  through  political 
effort  any  special  trade  privileges,  there  would  be  conflict  of  one  sort 
or  another  with  the  British  Empire. 

In  1902  Great  Britain  made  an  alliance  with  Japan,  another  sea 
power  with  an  island  for  a  base.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  wise  alliance, 
for  in  the  World  War  it  brought  Japan  into  the  camp  of  the  Allies. 
When  in  1920  the  time  had  come  to  renew  it,  objections  were  raised 
by  Japan  on  the  ground  that  her  subjects  did  not  enjoy  equality  of 
privilege  in  British  dominions.  Against  Japan’s  plea  for  equality 
the  most  vigorous  protests  were  made  by  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
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and  Canada.  If  Japanese  subjects  were  let  into  those  countries  in 
large  numbers  and  were  permitted  to  acquire  every  kind  of  property, 
especially  land,  then  British  subjects  in  India  would  also  insist  on 
admission  to  the  dominions,  with  the  result  that  the  white  populations 
there  would  be  submerged  beneath  a  mounting  wave  of  color. 

Had  Japan  won  the  hoped-for  concession  from  Great  Britain,  she 
could  then  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  United  States  for 
the  freer  admission  of  her  subjects  and  the  removal  of  special  restric¬ 
tions  on  Japanese  settlers  in  California,  which  state  now  contains 
nearly  half  the  Japanese  in  the  United  States.  In  closing  their  gates  to 
Asiatic  immigration  into  the  white  man’s  lands  of  the  Pacific,  the  people 
of  the  British  dominions  and  of  the  United  States  find  themselves  drawn 
into  a  closer  understanding,  which  is  the  strongest  present  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  the  Pacific. 

DEBTS  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

Great  Britain  had  by  1919  a  war  debt  of  more  than  $26,000,000,000, 
in  addition  to  $9,000,000,000  loaned  to  her  weaker  allies.  For  a  small 
country  this  is  a  colossal  figure.  Of  the  total,  more  than  $5,000,000,000 
represents  external  debt  which  involves  the  transfer  of  goods  and 
services  to  other  countries,  a  particularly  heavy  burden  as  contrasted 
with  the  internal  debt  that  involves  only  a  transfer  of  purchasing  power 
within  the  country.  The  dominions  have  incurred  their  own  huge 
debts,  and  cannot  help  the  mother  country  except  through  special 
channels  of  trade.  By  unusual  effort  the  share  of  total  British  export 
trade  accounted  for  by  other  parts  of  the  empire  was  increased  from 
37  per  cent  in  1913  to  41  per  cent  in  1926.  It  has  taxed  British 
financial  power  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  nation  solvent.  The  interest 
alone  is  a  staggering  sum  to  pay  each  year.  There  are  three  principal 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  met : 

(1)  By  increasing  production  through  harder  and  more  effective 
work. 

(2)  By  developing  important  resources  of  food  and  raw  materials 
in  new  colonies  where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  abundant,  as  in 
former  German  East  Africa. 

(3)  By  capitalizing  railroads  and  extractive  industries,  like  agri¬ 
culture  and  grazing,  in  underdeveloped  non-industrial  regions : 
South  America,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 

The  two  last-named  means  imply  political  activity  in  every  land 
where  British  capital  goes,  in  order  that  investments  may  be  safe 
and  that  they  may  grow  in  importance.  Unless  wise  cooperative 
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plans  are  developed  for  the  regulation  of  investment  interests  among 
rival  powers,  the  present  struggle  may  be  found  more  keen  than  the 
trade  struggle  before  the  World  War,  because  of  the  impulse  of  high 
taxes  that  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  vast  national  debts. 

INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  TODAY 

With  all  of  her  wide  extension  of  organized  commercial  life  and 
empire  territory,  Great  Britain  faces  political  and  social  problems  of  the 
first  order  of  importance.  Some  of  them,  like  the  huge  national  debt, 
have  grown  out  of  the  World  War ;  others,  such  as  the  coal  crisis  and 
the  agricultural  depression,  have  been  in  process  of  evolution  for  many 
years ;  and  still  others  have  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the  empire 
itself.  Peculiar  to  England  is  the  great  strain  of  feeding  and  clothing 
so  many  millions  of  industrial  workers  at  a  time  when  an  enormous 
war  debt  must  be  paid.  The  English  believe  that  unemployment,  a 
chronic  condition  in  England  since  the  war,  represents  a  war  effect 
comparable  in  magnitude  to  the  damage  in  the  devastated  regions  of 
France.  Certainly  the  comparison  is  fair  if  we  add  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  the  dislocation  of  shipping  and  trade  produced  by  the  war. 

At  first  sight  agriculture  would  appear  to  afford  a  partial  remedy. 
It  has  been  notorious  that  agriculture  has  been  in  a  state  of  decline  in 
England  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  no  amount  of  industrial  unem¬ 
ployment  has  halted  the  process.  Neither  has  check  or  increase  in  the 
flow  of  immigration  affected  it.  The  English  people  have  become  city- 
minded.  To  a  marked  degree  they  have  become  permanently  detached 
from  the  land  and  have  lost  their  ancient  capacity  to  live  upon  it.  To 
understand  the  problem  in  its  present  degree  of  poignancy  one  must 
turn  to  earlier  crises  in  British  agriculture. 

We  often  speak  of  the  Industrial  Bevolution  during  the  generation 
from  1780  to  1813,  without  realizing  that  it  implied  a  corresponding 
agricultural  revolution.  Not  only  did  the  modern  industrial  cities 
come  into  quick  being ;  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  life  shook 
rural  communities  to  their  foundations.  With  the  growth  of  great 
industrial  wealth,  land  was  accumulated  by  a  few  men  who  had  vast 
holdings.  For  them  agriculture  became  a  business,  like  manufacturing. 
This  was  all  very  well  during  the  period  of  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  foodstuffs  stimulated  agriculture  to  increased 
production.  The  landowners  and  the  large  tenant  farmers  were  in  a 
state  of  prosperity;  but  farm  laborers  found  themselves  caught  by 
the  disparity  that  always  exists  after  war  between  wages  and  the  cost 
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of  living.  The  former  had  doubled,  the  latter  had  nearly  trebled. 
In  1815  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  commercial  depression 
became  widespread.  The  ranks  of  the  unemployed  were  steadily 
recruited  by  discharges  from  the  army.  War  industries  began  to  fail. 
It  took  agriculture  two  decades  to  make  even  the  beginning  of  a 
recovery.  The  combination  of  civil  war  in  America  and  favorable 
seasons  in  England  with  abundant  harvests  brought  temporary  relief. 
Russian  cereals  were  excluded  because  of  the  Crimean  War.  The 
price  of  wool  rose  to  unprecedented  levels.  The  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  improved  and  their  numbers  increased.  Farm  machinery 
was  modernized.  In  1870  England’s  exports  increased  because  of  the 
Franco-German  War.  The  Suez  Canal  was  opened  the  year  before  and 
had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  shipbuilding.  Rural  development  in 
America  increased  the  demand  for  English  manufactured  goods  and 
thus  for  English  coal  and  iron. 

To  trace  these  changes  is  to  see  how  responsive  agriculture  in 
England  had  become  to  world  conditions,  no  matter  how  diverse  or 
separated  geographically.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  new  inventions,  the  development  of  new  land  abroad,  and  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bad  crop  years  at  home  again  threw  English  farming  into  a 
state  of  depression  that  endured  throughout  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  Diseases  among  cattle  and  sheep,  a  diminished  wheat 
crop,  and  abundant  harvests  in  America  brought  about  disaster  at  home 
and  the  beginning  of  that  long  era  of  foreign  competition  in  food¬ 
stuffs  that  threw  English  agriculture  into  a  state  of  permanent  decline. 
Foreign  competition  was  greatly  aided  by  the  telegraph  and  by  the 
steamboat  with  its  swift  and  cheap  deliveries  of  freight.  It  was  a 
process  that  affected  English  agriculture  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  opening  of  the  western  farm  lands  affected  agriculture  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  As  cereals  declined  in  importance  special 
attention  was  paid  to  grazing  and  dairying,  to  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
poultry.  Land  was  kept  permanently  in  pasturage.  The  price  of 
labor  rose  and  its  efficiency  diminished.  Machinery  became  more 
expensive.  The  total  effect  of  these  harassing  conditions  was  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  land.  In  1893  a  royal  commission 
made  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  agriculture  ;  it  was  shown  that  farm 
production  had  diminished  nearly  one  half  in  value,  and  that  the  cost 
of  production  had  increased. 

While  all  these  events  were  in  progress,  city  populations  grew  with 
amazing  speed.  In  the  century  from  1801  to  1901  the  population  of 
greater  London  increased  from  1,100,000  to  6,500,000.  The  rates  of 
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growth  for  the  industrial  cities  from  decade  to  decade  commonly 
ranged  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  the  period  from  1830  to  1900. 
Growth  was  particularly  active  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  In 
an  economically  self-contained  nation,  —  one  whose  development  is  self- 
stimulating  in  all  branches  so  that  it  comes  to  be  more  and  more  nearly 
independent,  —  one  would  expect  agriculture  to  be  stimulated  to  a 
corresponding  degree.  This  result  did  not  follow  because  in  a  sense 
Great  Britain  had  become  commercially  over-organized.  Despite  the 
expanding  market  demands  of  her  cities,  it  was  cheaper  to  carry  food- 
stuffs  even  from  the  most  distant  places  in  large  and  fast  steamships 
than  it  was  to  produce  them  at  home  in  the  face  of  rising  standards  and 
costs  ofrural  living.  Modern  machinery  upon  cheap  virgin  land  in  the 
new  countries  of  the  west  had  thrown  English  agricultural  economics 
out  of  gear.  By  so  much  had  industry  overbalanced  agriculture  that 
cheap  food  for  industrial  workers  became  the  first  necessity,  rather  than 
a  high  or  even  an  economically  possible  price  for  farm  products.  Fields 
declined  because  it  did  not  pay  to  cultivate  them,  not  because  there  was 
less  demand  for  food. 

While  rural  depopulation  at  this  time  afflicted  a  large  part  of  western 
Europe,  it  was  nowhere  so  rapid  or  so  grave  as  in  England.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  halt  in  the  process,  though  commissions,  recommenda- 
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Fig.  14.  Comparative  view  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  British  Empire. 
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tions,  and  acts  succeeded  each  other  as  government  sought  to  prevent 
the  ruin  of  agriculture.  In  1811,  34  per  cent  of  the  population  was 
agricultural ;  in  1831,  28  per  cent;  in  1861,  10  per  cent.  One  would 
suppose  that  by  this  time  the  process  of  rural  depopulation  and  city 
growth  would  have  checked  itself,  but  the  commercial  machinery  of 
Great  Britain  showed  no  limit  of  power.  The  city  populations 
seemed  to  grow  spontaneously.  In  the  decade  from  1881  to  1891  the 
urban  population  increased  15.3  per  cent,  the  rural  3.4.  From  1891  to 
1901  the  urban  population  increased  15.2  per  cent,  the  rural  2.9.  We 
gain  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  what  happened  upon  the  arable  land  by 
looking  at  the  number  of  men  who  actually  worked  upon  the  soil. 
Limiting  the  figures  to  laborers  and  shepherds,  we  have : 

1851  965,000  1891  756,000 

1871  962,000  1901  609,000 

Between  1871  and  1901,  one  third  of  the  agricultural  laborers  (adding 
their  families  we  have  a  million  in  all)  withdrew  permanently  from  the 
land.  Nor  has  the  division  of  large  estates  remedied  the  situation. 
In  the  period  1885  to  1910  nearly  1800  holdings  of  300  acres  or  more 
disappeared.  Only  3  per  cent  of  the  present  agricultural  holdings  of 
England  exceed  300  acres. 

To  some  students  the  post- World- War  decline  of  British  trade 
represents  not  a  passing  episode  but  a  new  alignment  of  industrial 
power.  Despite  new  imperial  policies,  the  dominions,  with  increasing 
populations,  continue  the  process  of  industrialization  and  make  a 
diminishing  demand  upon  British  manufacturers.  The  process  is 
hastened  by  the  disproportionate  growth  of  industrial  city  populations 
in  the  dominions  as  well  as  in  England.  The  tropics  offer  but  little 
relief  for  the  next  generation  at  least,  because  their  conquest  is  con¬ 
ditional,  limited,  and  specialized.  Moreover,  tropical  peoples  are  in  a 
low  state  of  culture  and  represent  a  limited  market.  Tropical  agri¬ 
culture  does  not  lend  itself  to  extensive  machine  methods  of  tillage. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  all  the  people  now  living  in  the  tropics 
could  be  organized  for  exploitation  as  in  India  and  Java,  the  annual 
trade  possibilities  of  the  world  would  be  increased  probably  not  much 
more  than  a  billion  dollars,  about  equally  divided  between  imports  and 
exports. 

The  full  force  of  the  ominous  facts  of  agriculture  and  business  was 
not  realized  until  the  coal  strike  of  1926  still  further  dislocated 
British  trade,  already  in  a  perilous  state  as  a  result  of  the  World  War. 
The  direct  losses  due  to  the  strike  amounted  to  the  cost  of  a  war : 
$275,000,000  in  wages,  $1,500,000,000  in  production.  The  indirect 
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losses  are  incalculable.  In  1913,  coal  represented  10  per  cent  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  aggregate  export ;  in  1925,  only  6|  per  cent.  The  meaning  of  these 
figures  is  apparent  if  we  recall  that  for  a  century  the  coal  industry  was 
the  foundation  of  British  economic  strength.  The  Royal  Commission  of 
1925  reported  the  coal  industry  overmanned  and  the  capital  structure 
and  mining  works  too  large  in  size  for  the  requirements  they  have  to 
fulfill.  It  was  concluded  that  even  lower  standards  of  living  among 
the  miners  and  the  abandonment  of  low-grade  collieries,  with  resultant 
transfer  of  labor,  would  not  prevent  a  shrinkage  of  the  industry.  The 
seriousness  of  this  conclusion  is  appreciated  when  we  recall  that,  during 
the  lustrum  1923-1927,  the  annual  figures  of  unemployment  exceeded  a 
million,  and  that  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  are  engaged  in  the  coal 
industry.  Textiles  have  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  depression  since  the 
World  War,  and  they  also  employ  a  million  and  a  quarter.  In  addition 
the  stream  of  emigration  was  halted  by  the  World  War.  There  are  two 
million  more  people  than  if  peace  had  continued  and  the  flow  of  popu¬ 
lation  had  been  uninterrupted. 

great  Britain’s  present  position  in  trade  and  industry 

Competition  in  industry,  particularly  in  iron  and  steel  and  in  textiles, 
has  advanced  to  the  point  where  its  effect  upon  England  is  now 
definitely  felt.  America,  France,  and  Germany  lead  Great  Britain  in 
steel  production,  the  United  States  alone  having  a  production  five  or 
six  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  Cheap  German  coal  applying  on 
reparation  account  has  given  France  a  great  advantage  which  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  low  wage  scale.  In  addition,  Great  Britain  is  rapidly 
exhausting  her  iron  ore  resources  and  is  now  importing  annually  five 
million  tons  of  ore,  whereas  the  ore  of  France  is  so  abundant  as  to  give 
her  no  concern  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  the  textile  industries  the 
use  of  old-fashioned  methods  and  machinery,  as  well  as  the  exactions  of 
the  trade  unions,  and  the  necessarily  high  cost  of  their  production  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  have  tended  to  keep  cotton  and  woolen  textile 
industries  in  a  state  of  anxiety. 

In  shipbuilding  and  in  the  facilities  of  commerce  England  is  still 
the  leading  country.  She  carries  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  world’s 
goods  and  enjoys  preeminence  in  banking.  It  is  not  in  industry  but  in 
trade  that  Great  Britain  has  maintained  her  position  in  the  world’s 
economy  in  the  years  of  terrible  strain  following  the  World  War.  Her 
brokerage  services  are  without  a  rival.  Her  overseas  possessions  are 
recovering  their  position  in  the  field  of  primary  production. 
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(B)  The  Empire  in  Relation  to  Its  Parts 

With  this  general  view  of  the  British  Empire,  we  may  now  turn  to 
regional  conditions  that  in  a  measure  threaten  its  existence  or  limit 
its  contribution  to  human  welfare.  Other  empires  have  been  great 
in  their  day,  and  the  Roman  Empire,  in  many  respects  the  greatest  of 
all,  was  for  long  periods  in  a  state  of  comparative  peace  and  was  finally 
overwhelmed  only  after  centuries  of  proud  history.  The  Moham¬ 
medan  Empire  was  at  one  time  the  greatest  in  existence  (8th  century). 
At  the  beginning  of  modern  times,  the  colonial  empire  of  Spain  was 
the  most  remarkable.  In  a  century  Spain  had  pioneered  a  way  into  the 
western  world,  built  up  a  powerful  navy,  and  developed  a  system  of 
colonial  government.  Yet  all  these  empires  failed,  partly  by  reason 
of  their  vast  extent  and  the  inclusion  of  alien  peoples  in  large  numbers, 
but  partly  and  chiefly  because  of  the  decay  of  national  character,  or 
at  least  its  failure  to  develop  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  When  men  became  corrupt  or  soft,  neglecting  their 
own  internal  economic  affairs,  then  each  empire  collapsed  under  the 
strain. 

Seeing  their  problems  in  the  light  of  historical  experience,  the 
British  have  sought  to  anticipate  the  causes  of  decline  and  to  provide 
against  them  by  the  adoption  of  cooperative  plans  whereby  there  is 
achieved  a  greater  degree  of  local  self-government.  The  collapse 
within  a  few  years  of  four  other  empires  now  makes  the  faults  of  the 
British  Empire  stand  out  in  clearer  perspective ;  for  its  past  benefi¬ 
cence  was  but  relative,  and  its  record  was  bright  in  part  by  reason  of 
its  contrast  to  the  record  of  the  autocratic  empires  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Turkey.  It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  British  that 
they  have  learned  to  develop,  even  in  remote  and  diverse  communities, 
a  capacity  for  self-government  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  never  before 
known  in  history.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  British  have 
dealt  with  a  greater  diversity  of  peoples  and  conditions  than  have  the 
other  colonizing  nations  of  the  modern  world. 

While  a  marked  devotion  to  high  political  ideals  is  evident  in  the 
present  attitude  of  the  British  government  towards  its  possessions,  it 
was  not  the  compelling  force  of  such  ideals  that  was  responsible  for 
the  extension  of  British  power.  Political  administration  was  assumed 
only  because  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  development  of  trade,  and 
with  each  new  development  went  the  necessity  for  new  conquests  to 
protect  the  frontiers  of  the  trade  regions  into  which  British  merchants 
had  penetrated. 
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“The  British  Empire,”  according  to  The  Statesmans  Year-Book 
(1927),  “  consists  of  : 

I.  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Channel  Islands,  and 
Isle  of  Man. 

II.  The  Irish  Free  State,  India,  the  Dominions,  Colonies, 
Protectorates,  and  Dependencies.” 

While  there  are  many  differences  in  political  structure  and  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  may  be  grouped  into  five  great  divisions  : 

(1)  The  six  self-governing  dominions  —  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland,1  and  Ireland 2  —  units 
which  are  largely  of  the  same  stock  and  speech  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  each  with  a  political  consciousness  that  has  led  to  the 
development  of  what  amounts  to  separate  nationality. 

(2)  Those  parts  of  the  empire  in  which  Great  Britain  governs  peoples 
of  race  and  speech  different  from  her  own.  Some  regions,  like 
India,  are  complex  countries  with  a  wide  range  of  civilization ; 
others  —  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  for  instance  —  are  un¬ 
developed  tracts  sparsely  inhabited  by  people  of  a  low  order  of 
social  development ;  and  there  are  dependencies,  protectorates, 
and  chartered-company  possessions  in  various  stages  of  polit¬ 
ical  development  between  these  two  groups. 

(3)  Crown  colonies  that  came  into  existence  under  widely  varying 
conditions  of  trade,  government,  and  proportion  of  English 
settlers.  They  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Colonial 
Office  at  London,  but  they  manage  their  local  affairs  through 
legislative  councils  or  assemblies  and  an  executive,  these  operat¬ 
ing  within  the  limits  of  the  charter  under  which  the  colony  came 
into  being.  Southern  Bhodesia  and  Jamaica  are  in  this  class. 

(4)  Military  posts  and  coaling  stations  (as  Malta,  Aden,  Gibraltar). 

(5)  Mandated  territories,  for  which  Great  Britain  is  responsible  to 
the  League  of  Nations  (page  21). 

“Its  widely  scattered  parts  have  very  different  characteristics, 
very  different  histories,  and  are  at  very  different  stages  of  evolution, 
while  considered  as  a  whole  it  defies  classification  and  bears  no  real 
resemblance  to  any  other  political  organization  which  now  exists  or  has 
ever  yet  been  tried.”  Thus  Lord  Balfour  has  described  that  extraor- 

1 A  colony  in  name,  but  with  a  special  status  similar  to  that  of  the  dominions  (page  74). 

2  Ireland  is  included  in  this  group,  though  the  statement  of  Premier  Baldwin  in  November 
1926  should  be  noted:  “Although  the  Irish  Free  State  has  a  dominion  status,  Ireland, 
which  includes  Northern  Ireland,  is  not  a  dominion.”  This  distinction  recognizes  the  special 
geographical  and  military  position  of  Ireland  in  relation  to  England  as  described  in  following 
pages  (56  to  59). 
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dinary  political  composite  which  constitutes  the  British  Empire.  If 
we  add  the  fact  that  the  empire  as  a  whole  has  no  common  government 
or  citizenship,  that  social  and  religious  standards  are  extremely  diverse 
among  its  peoples,  and  that  the  control  of  its  several  parts  is  admittedly 
illogical,  we  may  more  clearly  see  the  force  of  his  statement.  How 
the  government  of  such  an  empire  works  is  a  mystery  to  most  outsiders. 

(1)  The  Colonial  Office  has  to  do  with  the  chartered  companies, 
the  mandated  territories,  the  crown  colonies,  the  self-governing 
dominions,  and  the  protectorates  outside  India. 

(2)  The  India  Office  is  responsible  for  British  India  and  the  pro¬ 
tectorates  of  India. 

(3)  The  Foreign  Office  is  responsible  for  spheres  of  influence. 

(4)  The  Home  Office  is  responsible  for  Northern  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain. 

Each  Office  is  under  the  charge  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  that  is,  a 
minister  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  a  part  of  the  government 
of  the  day. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  DOMINIONS 

If  my  house  be  taken,  thine  tumbleth  anon. 

If  thy  house  be  forfeit,  mine  followeth  soon. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  The  House,  a  Song  of  the  Dominions 

It  is  with  the  dominions  that  we  shall  first  concern  ourselves,  for  it  is 
from  them  that  there  has  come  the  most  insistent  demand  for  a  larger 
degree  of  independence.  Even  during  the  World  War  they  expressed 
deep  anxiety  about  the  political  changes  that  might  follow  the  war. 
On  4  May  1917  the  prime  ministers  of  the  self-governing  units  recom¬ 
mended  a  special  convocation  after  the  war  to  consider  the  entire 
question  of  constitutional  relations  within  the  empire.  That  empire 
was  founded  upon  the  old  imperial  idea  in  large  part ;  and  the  com¬ 
monwealth  idea,  most  strikingly  and  daringly  set  forth  by  General 
Smuts  of  South  Africa  during  the  World  War,  was  at  last  to  gain  the 
ascendancy  without  either  ill  will  or  revolution. 

This  political  development  did  not  come  on  the  initiative  of  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.  It  came  in  large  part  from  the  activities 
of  a  small  group  of  liberals  outside  the  government,  and  chiefly  those 
associated  in  the  work  of  the  quarterly  journal  called  The  Round  Table, 
who  saw  most  clearly  after  the  Boer  War  that  the  empire  would 
crumble  unless  the  home  government  accepted  the  point  of  view  of  the 
dominions.  Dominion  territory  represents  a  new  geographical  environ- 
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ment,  and  in  that  environment  the  natural  political  drift  of  a  people 
is  toward  independence.  Rarely  can  the  mother  country  long  main¬ 
tain  its  hold  unless  it  adapts  itself  to  this  tendency.  In  addition, 
settlers  of  diverse  views  and  nationalities  become  merged  into  a  group 
with  common  aims  and  with  plastic  habits  of  thought.  A  national 
spirit  is  developed  that  cannot  fail  to  exhibit  original  and  independent 
tendencies.  Here  we  have  the  essence  of  the  colonial  problem  of  every 
nation  that  attempts  to  rule  distant  peoples  of  the  old  stock  in  the 
interests  of  home  commerce  and  industry  and  the  general  safety  of  the 
sea  routes.  Great  Britain  lost  the  thirteen  American  colonies  :  if  she 
sometimes  forgot  the  lesson,  at  least  the  dominions  were  allowed  to 
become  in  all  practical  respects  independent.  They  have  long  made 
their  own  laws,  imposed  their  own  taxes,  and  even  decided  how  much 
they  should  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  empire.  Finally,  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris  (1919)  accorded  to  each  of  the  dominions 
representation  in  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  if  they 
were  wholly  independent  states. 

There  were  two  respects,  however,  in  which  the  dominions  were  not 
free.  Canada,  for  example,  had  growing  difficulties  over  the  question 
of  the  status  of  the  governor-general  and  his  powers.  South  Africa 
was  tending  steadily  toward  secession  because  of  the  irreconcilable 
views  of  those  who  sought  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  empire  as  opposed 
to  those  who  sought  to  be  entirely  free,  not  to  mention  the  traditional 
hostility  between  Englishmen  and  Boers  and  their  conflicting  views 
respecting  native  races  and  the  powers  of  the  Union  parliament.  All 
of  the  dominions  alike  were  without  power  to  conduct  independent 
foreign  relations.  Because  they  had  incurred  colossal  debts  and 
given  thousands  of  their  best  men  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and 
because  they  were  likely  at  any  time  again  to  be  called  upon  for  aid 
in  war,  the  dominions  insisted  upon  a  larger  share  in  the  direction  of 
imperial  policies.  Either  their  view  had  to  be  accepted  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  obliged  to  face  the  alternative  of  complete  separation. 
The  turn  in  the  road  came  in  1926,  when  there  was  held  at  London  an 
Imperial  Conference  at  which  the  structure  of  the  empire  was  deliber¬ 
ately  altered  so  far  as  the  dominions  were  concerned  and  the  title  of 
the  King  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  change  that  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  government  of  Ireland  (i.e.,  not  George  V,  “of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas”  .  .  .  but  “of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  British  Dominions.  ...”  (Footnote,  page  53.) 

The  Imperial  Conference  agreement  of  1926  recognizes  the  equality 
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of  status  of  the  dominions  and  their  autonomous  nature.  They  are 
united  only  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and  their  friendly 
association  as  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  In 
conformity  with  this  change,  the  governor-general  of  a  dominion, 
formerly  appointed  on  the  advice  of  His  Majesty’s  ministers  in  London 
and  acting  as  their  representative,  now  has  a  relation  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  dominion  similar  to  that  of  the  King  to  the  home  govern¬ 
ment.  He  is  informed  of  public  affairs  and  he  has  certain  definite 
functions ;  but  he  is  not  the  head  of  the  government.  The  change 
recognizes  the  growing  opposition  of  dominion  governments  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  power  by  the  governor-general  at  variance  with  the  political 
majority  of  a  dominion  parliament ;  as,  for  example,  in  recent  years, 
in  Canada.  Freedom  is  allowed  the  dominions  in  negotiations  with 
other  countries,  though  the  home  government  and  the  other  domin¬ 
ions  as  well  are  to  be  informed  and  may  join  in  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  if  they  so  desire.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  treaties 
applying  to  only  one  part  of  the  empire.  Plenipotentiaries  for  the 
various  British  units  are  given  full  powers  by  the  King  on  the  advice 
of  the  government  concerned.  Bepresentatives  at  conferences  of  a 
political  character  called  by  a  foreign  government  are  appointed  in 
accordance  with  special  agreements.  In  all  cases,  neither  Great 
Britain  nor  a  dominion  is  to  be  committed  to  the  acceptance  of 
active  obligations  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  except  with  the  definite 
assent  of  its  own  government.1 

THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

The  altered  status  of  Ireland  commands  our  first  attention,  for  its 
political  changes  have  been  more  extreme  than  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  key  to  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  is 
the  geographical  situation  of  that  country  as  the  European  “outpost.” 
It  is  near  enough  to  England  to  enforce  connection  and  yet  far  enough 
away  to  discourage  intimacy.  St.  George’s  Channel,  which  separates 
Ireland  from  Wales,  is  three  times  as  wide  as  the  Strait  of  Dover. 
Had  it  been  narrower,  Roman  power  might  have  been  extended  to 
Ireland ;  and  thus  there  might  have  been  achieved  in  early  times  a 
unity  of  people  in  the  British  Isles  out  of  which  might  have  grown, 
if  not  a  permanent  union,  at  least  a  sympathetic  understanding.  A 
British  leader,  contrasting  the  Irish  status  with  the  progress  of  imperial 

1  Canada  is  now  a  temporary  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  if  it 
were  an  independent  country. 
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policy  in  Canada  and  Australia,  remarked :  “  The  dominions  are 
geographically  remote  and  morally  near  —  the  Irish  are  geographically 
near  and  morally  remote.” 

After  the  fall  of  Rome  in  the  5th  century,  Ireland  remained  a 
secluded  island  and  there  grew  up  an  indigenous  culture,  especially 
marked  by  the  rapid  development  of  a  distinctive  Celtic  literature  and 
art.  From  Ireland,  where  Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  5th 
century,  Christian  teaching  spread  to  England  and  to  northern  Europe. 
In  spite  of  its  cultural  progress,  however,  Ireland  kept  its  tribal  system 
of  govermnent.  In  contrast  to  this  system  was  the  more  highly  devel¬ 
oped  English  government,  and  out  of  that  fundamental  contrast  and 
what  it  stood  for  in  the  way  of  English  power  in  trade  and  land  tenure 
was  born  much  of  the  trouble  that  devastated  Ireland  in  the  bitter 
centuries  that  followed. 


The  English  Conquest 

The  foci  of  trade  would  inevitably  be  the  foci  of  trouble  also.  It  is 
on  the  eastern  coast  that  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  is  in  contact  with 
the  Irish  Sea,  with  Dublin  at  the  southern  end  of  the  50-mile  lowland 
strip.  Through  this  eastern  gateway  English  troops  and  tenant- 
settlers  came  and  through  it  flowed  such  mutual  commerce  as  the  two 
peoples  had  developed;  and  here,  all  through  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  armed  contests  took  place,  until  not  more  than  one  eighth  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland  finally  remained  in  native  hands.  Many  Irish 
proprietors  were  executed  without  due  process  of  law.  Nothing  less 
than  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  people  was  contemplated. 

Added  to  the  political  and  social  differences  between  the  two  peoples 
was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Irish  were  Catholics.  Strongly  influenced 
by  a  religious  motive,  the  people  of  Ireland  regarded  English  law  and 
govermnent  as  opposed  to  their  religion.  Garrisons  of  Protestant 
landowners,  supported  by  Protestant  colonies,  kept  in  subjection  a 
backward  Catholic  peasantry,  progressively  more  hostile.  The  most 
powerful  of  the  colonies  was  “  the  plantation  of  Ulster,”  in  the  north 
(Fig.  15),  a  settlement  encouraged  by  James  I  and  composed  largely 
of  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Thus  a  division  on  religious  grounds  was 
established  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  itself  that  has  made  Ulster  a  symbol 
of  irreconcilable  conflict.  Whenever  in  recent  years  there  was  an 
approach  to  a  solution  of  the  general  question,  Ulster  asserted  its 
adherence  to  England  and  refused  to  accept  union  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  To  compel  it  to  go  seemed  to  Ulster  to  be  denying  it  the 
freedom  that  the  rest  of  Ireland  sought. 
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Fig.  15  (left).  The  historic  four  provinces  and  the  counties  of  Ireland. 

Fig.  16  (right).  Compare  the  boundary  between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State  with 
the  province  and  county  boundaries  shown  in  Figure  15. 


Believing  that  Irish  industry  competed  with  that  of  England  in 
English  and  continental  markets  and  that  the  naval  defense  of  the 
British  Isles  was  solely  an  English  responsibility,  England  imposed  her 
commercial  system  upon  Ireland.  In  1665  and  1680  Ireland  was 
forbidden  to  send  to  England  live  stock  and  the  products  of  live  stock. 
In  1663,  1670,  and  1696,  acts  were  passed  excluding  Ireland  from 
trade  with  the  colonies.  The  only  way  in  which  Irishmen  could  meet 
these  restrictions  was  by  emigration  or  by  rising  against  the  British 
authorities. 

Outbreaks  against  the  British  government  were  resumed  after 
the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell  in  1652  and  continued,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  down  through  1761  and  1771,  each  difficulty  being 
marked  by  cruel  repressions,  continued  confiscation  of  the  land,  and 
a  swelling  stream  of  emigrants.  It  was  to  America  that  most  of  the 
emigrants  went,  and  during  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution  the 
Irish  in  America  were  an  important  element.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  also  received  important  contingents  with  like  political  attitude 
toward  British  association. 

Amidst  all  the  complexities  of  Ireland’s  later  relations  with  England 
there  is  one  episode  which  stands  out  in  strong  relief,  and  that  is  the 
development  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  which  tended  more  and  more 
strongly  toward  independence.  The  significant  date  in  this  move- 
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ment  was  1782,  when  the  British  Parliament  at  length  gave  to  the  Irish 
Parliament  practically  the  full  measure  of  power  that  the  American  col¬ 
onies  had  sought  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  But  instead  of 
cooperating,  each  parliament  sought  to  increase  its  authority.  Irish 
people  talked  more  and  more  about  the  “independence”  that  they 
had  gained  in  1782.  Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  pointed  to  the 
common  union  of  the  two  countries  under  the  Crown  and  assumed 
authority  over  the  weaker  state.  During  this  period  of  political 
trouble  the  religious  differences  were  never  forgotten,  and  from  time 
to  time  they  led  to  disorders  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  The  end 
of  the  experiment  was  marked  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1801). 

The  perpetual  disorders  of  Ireland  had  their  roots  in  the  soil  of 
consuming  hatred.  The  leaders  looked  backward  to  the  misdeeds  of 
past  generations  of  English  rather  than  forward  to  the  practical  business 
of  securing  such  conditional  freedom  as  they  could.  During  the 
three  years  following  the  World  War,  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  disorder 
and  revolt.  The  whole  of  Irish  and  English  relations  was  one  long 
sequence  of  conflict  and  mismanagement.  It  was  an  English  scholar  who 
wrote,  “Ireland  is  the  one  spot  in  the  British  Commonwealth  where 
anarchy  has  continuously  flourished.” 


Attainment  of  Dominion  Status 

Agreement  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act 
which  came  into  effect  in  1921  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
in  English  political  life.  By  its  terms  Ireland  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  same  relationship  to  the  Crown  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  as 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  An  extremely  difficult  article  to  negotiate 
was  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  Irish  Free  State  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  and  to  the  British  Crown.  For  the  present  Great  Britain 
is  to  provide  for  the  coastal  defense  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  is  to 
have  the  use  of  harbor  facilities  in  time  of  war.  An  Irish  military 
establishment  is  restricted  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  popu¬ 
lations  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  boundary  between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
Free  State,  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  economic  and 
geographical  conditions.  There  is  full  assurance  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion.  Neither  the  Irish  Free  State  nor  Northern  Ireland  may  make 
any  law  directly  or  indirectly  endowing  any  religion  or  discriminate 
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as  regards  state  aid  between  schools  of  different  religious  denomina¬ 
tions. 

It  had  been  supposed  that  even  conditional  independence  would 
set  the  seal  upon  peace.  But  there  were  two  provisions  of  the  treaty 
that  threw  Ireland  into  a  new  and  terrible  state  of  domestic  conflict. 
First  came  the  claim  of  a  large  opposition,  led  by  De  Y alera,  that  only 
complete  independence  would  be  acceptable.  Equally  disastrous  was 
the  contention  of  the  opposition  that  only  a  United  Ireland  —  that  is 
with  Ulster  absorbed  —  would  satisfy  an  Irish  patriot.  Ulster,  having 
been  given  the  option  of  remaining  a  separate  political  entity  with 
its  own  parliament  or  of  joining  southern  Ireland,  chose  to  manage  its 
own  affairs.  Naturally  this  brought  the  Ulster  boundary  settlement 
forward  in  a  form  as  acute  as  if  two  totally  unlike  nations  were  con¬ 
tending  for  territory.  Part  of  the  army  mutinied,  chiefly  as  a  protest 
against  the  division  of  the  island  between  two  governments.  Irish 
Free  State  troops  were  ambushed  by  nationalist  irregulars  ;  a  boycott 
on  Belfast  was  declared  ;  and  civil  war  of  a  peculiarly  atrocious  variety 
made  havoc  of  that  peace  with  independence  for  which  Ireland  had 
longed  for  centuries. 

The  relation  of  Ulster  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems.  A  temporary  boundary  was  recognized  in  1920 
when  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  was  framed.  As  for  a  permanent 
boundary,  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1921,  which  created  the  Irish 
Free  State,  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a  boundary  commission  to 
delimit  Northern  Ireland,  provided  that  the  Ulster  government  chose 
to  remain  outside  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  boundary  was  to  follow 
a  line  “  compatible  with  economic  and  geographical  conditions.”  The 
three  parties  in  interest  were  to  appoint  boundary  commissioners,  but 
the  government  of  Northern  Ireland  refused  to  appoint  its  representa¬ 
tive  or  to  agree  to  a  plebiscite  as  a  basis  for  boundary  negotiations, 
fearing  a  reduction  of  territory  as  a  result  of  substantial  Catholic  en¬ 
claves.  The  schemes  of  the  plebiscite  and  of  boundary  making  through 
a  commission  were  abandoned  late  in  1925  when  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  Northern  Ireland  signed  an  agreement 
continuing  in  force  the  division  of  1920  (Fig.  16). 

The  Irish  Civil  War  made  constant  waste  of  Ireland’s  economic 
resources  and  put  upon  the  state  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  to  repair 
the  destruction.  The  new  government  had  to  face  eighteen  months 
of  civil  war.  Only  the  high  courage  and  faith  of  its  leaders  carried  it 
through  this  critical  time.  Opposition  to  the  new  government  marks 
the  policy  of  De  Valera  and  his  followers,  and  in  the  election  of  1927 
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they  held  their  ground  in  Parliament,  the  government  continuing  to 
have  a  bare  majority. 

In  January  1922  the  Irish  Free  State  began  to  function.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  completely  this  change  in  political  status 
has  entered  into  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  Irish  people.  It 
is  equally  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  change  in  mental  outlook  of  the 
inhabitants  of  an  island  of  restricted  resources,  intensely  individual¬ 
istic,  that  have  suddenly  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  to  confront 
their  own  difficulties  instead  of  blaming  their  rulers  for  them.  Eco¬ 
nomic  troubles  must  now  be  met  through  the  national  parliament,  not 
by  local  violence  or  by  protest  to  London. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Ireland’s  economic  life  will 
be  immediately  raised  to  a  high  level.  That  is  dependent  in  the  first 
place  upon  geographical  conditions  that  determine  the  products  of  the 
country  and  the  routes  by  which  they  must  pass.  It  is  related  to  the 
economic  structure  of  the  commercial  world  of  which  Ireland  is  a  part. 
In  that  commercial  world  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  medium  of 
communication  with  other  industrial  countries,  and  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  continues  to  be  bound  up  perforce  with  the  welfare  of  Great 
Britain  because  of  the  mutual  relations  of  their  markets.  England 
needs  Irish  cattle  and  dairy  products.  Though  Ireland  has  coal 
deposits,  they  are  of  limited  extent  and  of  inferior  quality,  so  that  coal 
must  be  imported  from  Great  Britain,  this  alone  representing  more 
than  one  quarter  in  value  of  all  of  the  raw  materials  imported  into 
Ireland.  Begulated  by  law  in  times  past,  the  import  of  cattle,  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  goods  by  ship,  came  under  British  control.  Communi¬ 
cation  with  Ireland  was  by  way  of  England.  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
are  Irish  ports  for  overseas  commerce.  Some  parts  of  Ireland  com¬ 
municate  with  others  by  way  of  British  ports.  Only  since  1920  has 
there  been  direct  steamship  service  between  Ireland  and  America. 
Before  that  Irish  immigrants  came  by  way  of  Liverpool. 

The  Economic  Outlook 

So  abundant  is  the  rainfall  over  most  of  Ireland  that  there  is  a 
heavy  growth  of  grass,  but  the  cultivation  of  cereals  is  difficult.  Since 
1860  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  extent  of  permanent  pas¬ 
ture.  Dairy  products  lead  in  farm  economy.  It  results  that  agricul¬ 
ture  rests  not  on  a  varied  basis  but  upon  a  limited  number  of  crops  and 
upon  stock-raising  especially. 

The  principal  food  crop  is  potatoes,  and  a  pastoral  and  potato 
culture  leaves  but  a  small  margin  of  safety  in  unfavorable  seasons. 
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Thus,  in  the  fifteen  years  from  1846  to  1861,  during  and  after  the 
potato  famine,  2,390,000  Irish  emigrated  and  more  than  a  quarter 
million  left  in  a  single  year,  1851.  The  population  has  continuously 
declined  since  1841.  On  that  date  the  twenty-six  counties  included 
in  the  Irish  Free  State  had  more  than  six  and  a  half  million  people, 
whereas  they  now  have  less  than  three  million.  From  1841  to  1926 
the  population  of  country  districts  in  the  Irish  Free  State  had  dimin¬ 
ished  from  5,281,000  to  1,878,000  and  the  town  population  from 
1,267,000  to  1,095,000. 

Ireland  is  a  country  of  small  landholdings.  From  the  17th  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  in  the  period  of  greatest  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  the  land  became  subdivided  into  uneconomic  units.  In  the 
time  of  English  rule  there  were  set  afoot  a  number  of  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  One  of  these  was  the  encouragement 
of  cooperative  societies  designed  to  improve  marketing  conditions. 
The  first  dairy  cooperative  was  founded  at  Limerick  in  1890.  Since 
that  time  cooperatives  have  spread  throughout  the  country,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  Under  the  name  of 
the  Irish  Cooperative  Agency  the  cooperatives  became  organized  for 
marketing  purposes  in  England  and  Scotland,  especially  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  districts.  While  notable  progress  was  made  in  this  matter,  the 
Irish  leaders  oftentimes  opposed  the  development  of  better  economic 
conditions  on  the  ground  that  they  diverted  the  public  mind  from  home 
rule.  The  leaders  were  bitterly  preoccupied  with  obstruction  and 
nationalism  rather  than  economic  betterment.  Likewise,  at  the  most 
critical  moments  the  country  traders  opposed  the  work  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative  societies  because  they  feared  that  the  movement  threatened  their 
livelihood  as  middlemen.  Despite  these  difficulties  the  movement 
grew  and  was  a  factor  of  real  importance  even  in  the  troubled  political 
period  in  which  it  had  its  beginning. 

A  second  economic  measure  related  to  the  division  of  the  land  and  the 
shifting  of  the  population  within  Ireland.  Two  thirds  of  the  used  land 
in  the  middle  decades  of  the  19th  century  was  held  in  lots  of  30  acres 
or  less,  this  figure  representing  the  minimum  upon  which  a  peasant 
and  his  family  could  live  in  view  of  the  prevailing  type  of  land  use. 
Certain  districts  became  congested,  even  though  the  population  was 
declining,  and  the  British  government  hastened  the  land-purchase 
process  through  the  acts  of  1903  and  1909,  attempting  to  shift  a  part  of 
the  population  to  the  holdings  of  the  landed  proprietors.  Between 
1885  and  1909  nearly  145,000  tenants  became  proprietors  of  the  lands 
they  cultivated. 
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With  the  organization  of  the  Irish  Free  State  a  number  of  prac¬ 
tical  measures  were  put  into  effect,  despite  the  heavy  handicap  under 
which  the  government  labored.  Though  it  was  burdened  with  a  debt 
not  of  its  own  making  and  though  nluch  material  wealth  had  been 
destroyed  by  civil  war,  it  resolutely  set  about  the  collection  of  taxes, 
not  only  those  that  were  current  but  those  that  were  in  arrears.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  agricultural  products  and  exports  were  im¬ 
proved  so  that  live  stock,  dairy  products,  and  the  like,  might  attain 
a  better  standing  in  the  world  markets.  This  policy  has  greatly  altered 
farm  practice,  tending  to  make  production,  manufacture,  and  market¬ 
ing  more  scientific.  Assured  of  certain  tenure,  relieved  of  the  risk  of 
eviction  and  high  rents,  the  Irish  peasant  has  at  last  his  chance  under 
his  own  government  to  rise  from  squalor  to  independence. 

CANADA  AS  A  NEIGHBOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

It  was  a  great  Canadian  leader,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  most  suc¬ 
cinctly  expressed  one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  his  countrymen  :  “  The 
19th  century  belonged  to  the  United  States  :  the  20th  century  belongs 
to  Canada.  ’  ’  This  reads  as  if  Canada  might  now  be  possessed  of  certain 
firm  advantages  formerly  held  by  the  United  States ;  but  in  truth  no 
such  shift  of  advantage  has  taken  place.  Nor  can  it  take  place  so  long 
as  the  inescapable  facts  of  geography  continue  to  play  a  part  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  life  of  peoples.  Some  of  these  facts  need  to  be  held  in  mind, 
because  they  do  not  change  with  each  administration.  Their  effects 
are  more  nearly  permanent  than  those  of  government  and  war.  They 
are  among  the  elemental  forces  of  life,  and  no  political  leader  can  long 
ignore  them. 

First  is  the  fact  that  Canada  lies  in  a  northerly  latitude.  Its 
climatic  and  topographic  layout,  the  distribution  of  its  warmest 
soils,  have  favored  the  growth  of  population  chiefly  along  the  south¬ 
ern  border.  Its  most  valuable  timber  belts,  its  most  convenient 
waterways  are  near  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  greatest  indus¬ 
trial  cities  of  the  United  States  are  near  Canada.  From  the  standpoint 
of  concentrated  populations  and  the  power  they  represent,  Canada 
is  a  long  and  generally  narrow  belt  of  population  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  belt  of  population  is  widening  northward, 
and  when  the  illusions  and  inhibitions  respecting  sub- Arctic  lands  have 
been  further  dispelled  the  population  will  be  still  further  extended  in 
this  direction.  But  even  when  fully  developed,  these  sub- Arctic  lands 
of  wide  extent  (they  occupy  by  far  the  larger  part  of  Canadian  territory) 
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Fig.  17.  In  general  the  resources  of  Canada  are  more  abundant  and  accessible  in  a  belt  which  borders  the  southern  boundary.  The 
densest  population  is  found  in  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  and  eastern  Great  Lakes  region  where  mixed  farming  and  industries  are  combined. 
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will  support  but  a  thin  population,  like  all  other  pastoral  regions.  No 
matter  what  startling  northward  advances  may  be  made  here  and 
there  as  at  the  present  time  in  the  Peace  River  country,  for  example 
—  it  is  the  southern  part  of  the  country  that  will  be  the  Canada  of 
leadership,  power,  concentrated  industry  and  trade,  and  of  greatest 
political  significance  to  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States. 

Economic  Relations  to  the  United  States 

A  second  fact  of  outstanding  importance :  upon  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  boundary  there  are  10  millions  of  people  and  upon  the  American 
side  120  millions.  There  are  no  forts  and  no  war  vessels  along  these 
four  thousand  miles  of  “  unguarded  boundary,”  and  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
there  was  but  a  very  small  number  of  government  officials.  On  both 
sides  of  the  line  there  has  long  been  a  natural  pride  in  the  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
there  has  been  no  war  between  them.  Since  they  are  of  corresponding 
race,  speech,  education,  and  political  ideals,  the  ties  of  kinship  are 
constantly  strengthening. 

Curiously  enough,  the  very  freedom  of  communication  and  the 
growth  of  business  relationships  has  brought  about  a  problem  that 
sorely  vexes  Canadian  statesmen :  the  economic  dominance  of  the 
United  States  in  Canadian  industries  and  markets.  The  120  millions 
against  10  millions  does  not  represent  a  ratio  of  12  to  1,  for  economic 
power  does  not  depend  upon  a  direct  ratio  between  populations. 
Russia  was  long  an  example  of  a  large  population  that  had  small  eco¬ 
nomic  power.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  has  represented  a  small  population  with  large  economic  power. 
In  the  United  States  the  rapid  growth  of  business  facilities  of  all  kinds, 
the  extraordinary  gravitative  pull  of  great  industrial  concerns,  the 
wide  employment  in  industry  of  the  principle  of  mass  production  with 
consequent  cheapening  of  product,  the  favorable  conjunction  of  raw 
materials,  markets,  and  efficient  transportation  lines  —  all  these  have 
played  their  part  in  giving  the  country  economic  power  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population. 

The  effect  is  seen  in  the  economic  ascendancy  of  the  United  States 
to  the  embarrassment  of  Canada.  In  the  period  between  the  close  of 
our  Civil  War  and  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  Canadian  trade  was  in  a 
state  of  almost  chronic  depression,  whereas  the  United  States  was 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population.  The  Canadian  Far  West 
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struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  poor  transportation  facilities.  Cheap 
or  free  land  in  the  United  States  led  its  own  people  as  well  as  the 
European  newcomer  to  occupy  the  western  plains  region  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  that  of  Canada.  The  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  occasionally  strained  by  the  effect  of  American  tariffs 
upon  Canadian  products.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
railroad  development  in  the  Canadian  West  was  in  full  swing;  the 
demand  for  certain  Canadian  raw  materials  in  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  was  rapidly  increasing ;  the  western  frontier  had  disappeared  in 
the  United  States,  whereas  it  was  in  a  state  of  active  development  in 
the  Canadian  West ;  Canadian  industries  began  their  period  of  modern 
development ;  and  Canada  by  all  these  means  gained  a  sense  of  nation¬ 
hood  that  had  been  lacking  hitherto.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  the 
pull  which  the  country  exerted  upon  foreigners.  From  1903  to  1913 
more  than  2,500,000  immigrants  arrived,  or  as  many  as  had  entered 
the  country  in  all  the  years  since  confederation  (1869).  Canada 
encourages  immigration  by  propaganda  through  European  agencies. 
The  government  seeks  chiefly  agriculturalists  with  capital.  Like  all 
countries  with  virgin  agricultural  lands  to  be  developed,  Canada 
wants  farmers  ;  her  older  stock  too  readily  leaves  the  land  for  the  cities. 
She  has  also  to  attract  new  hands  beyond  the  needs  of  normal  agri¬ 
cultural  development,  because  her  losses  by  emigration  continue  to  be 
serious:  866,000  in  the  period  1900-1910;  and  nearly  1,300,000  in 
the  next  decade. 

Canada  is  now  working  her  way  through  a  later  period  that  has 
still  too  much  of  dependence  upon  the  United  States,  according  to 
her  political  leaders.  For  though  Canada  came  into  a  period  of  rapid 
industrial  and  agricultural  development  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
she  lacked  capital  for  expansion  in  both  these  directions.  But  for  the 
World  War,  her  dependence  upon  British  capital  sources  would  have 
continued.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (1914),  British  investments 
totaled  $2,500,000,000,  while  investments  by  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $700,000,000 ;  but  the  rate  of  investment  by  United 
States  bankers  was  increasing  rapidly,  and  in  the  same  period  Amer¬ 
icans  were  moving  at  an  alarming  rate  across  the  border  to  settle  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  In  the  five  years  before  the  World  War,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  Americans  had  settled  there.  By  1920  the 
total  American  investments  in  Canada  exceeded  $1,300,000,000, 
while  those  from  Great  Britain  barely  held  their  own.  By  the  end  of 
1927  the  total  of  American  investment  was  $3,000,000,000  and  it  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  $200,000,000  a  year.  Canadians  own 
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but  do  not  control  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  industries.  Own¬ 
ing  their  own  land,  having  strong  cooperative  grain  organizations, 
having  purchased  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  dominion,  provincial,  and 
municipal  bonds,  and  owning  railways  free  from  foreign  influence, 
Canadians  have  been  by  no  means  bought  out  by  the  American 
investor.1  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  these  investments  have 
gone  into  Canada  because  of  the  substantial  character  of  her  natural 
resources  and  the  integrity  of  her  people.  These  qualities  cannot  be 
alienated  by  the  borrowing  of  money.  To  the  extent  to  which 
invested  money  works,  it  supplies  opportunities  to  Canadians  them¬ 
selves  not  only  for  a  livelihood  but  for  increasing  capital  reserves. 

Expansion  Within  the  Dominion 

To  understand  the  true  position  of  Canada  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  one  must  take  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  occupation 
and  use  of  the  land  has  paralleled  American  experience.  In  westward 
expansion,  in  the  binding  together  of  the  extremes  of  the  dominion, 
in  advancing  settlement  on  its  distant  frontiers,  Canada  has  been  a 
generation  behind  the  United  States.  This  has  had  disadvantages 
in  the  past,  but  it  has  brought  many  advantages  to  the  present  gener¬ 
ation.  There  is  still  new  land  to  be  occupied,  an  opportunity  to  make 
new  homes  on  the  pioneer  edge  of  settlement,  raw  materials  are 
relatively  abundant  and  cheap,  the  nation  has  become  unified,  and  its 
political  strength  is  unquestionably  greater  in  proportion  to  its  popu¬ 
lation  than  ever  before.  In  commerce  it  reaches  out  to  the  West 
Indies,  England,  and  the  Orient,  despite  the  disproportionately  large 
part  that  the  United  States  plays  in  Canadian  industry  and  trade. 

These  are  solid  advantages,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  active 
colonization  in  progress  on  all  Canadian  frontiers.  Land  settlement 
took  on  a  definite  form  only  after  1869,  when  the  federal  authorities 
came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Three 

1  The  vast  forest  resources  of  Canada  have  placed  her  for  the  first  time  in  her  history 
in  a  position  of  high  strategic  advantage  in  trade  agreements  with  the  United  States. 
Since  1910  Canada  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  raw  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands; 
and  as  these  lands  embrace  92  per  cent  of  all  pulp  wood  stands,  there  is  left  little  raw  pulp 
wood  for  export.  At  least  one  process  of  manufacture  must  be  gone  through  before  Crown 
land  pulp  wood  may  be  exported,  and  this  means  that  only  pulp  may  be  exported  from 
such  lands,  for  the  first  process  is  the  transformation  of  wood  to  pulp.  About  90  per  cent 
of  the  newsprint  and  other  paper,  the  pulp  wood,  and  the  pulp  production  of  Canada  was 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  1925,  to  take  a  single  year.  Canada  has  here  a  product 
that  is  of  increasing  value  to  the  United  States,  where  newspaper  and  magazine  production 
is  on  a  gigantic  scale,  as  the  magazine  publishers  of  Canada  know  to  their  cost.  Wood  and 
paper  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  1927  were  valued  at  $242,000,000,  or 
more  than  half  the  total  of  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States. 
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years  later  a  system  of  land  allocation  went  into  effect,  Ontario  and 
Quebec  having  already  adopted  methods  of  their  own  to  attract  settlers. 
In  1908  the  various  laws  framed  in  successive  stages  of  land  develop¬ 
ment  were  revised  and  coordinated,  and  substantially  the  regulations 
adopted  at  that  time  are  in  force  today.  After  the  World  War  a 
“Soldier  Settlement  Board”  was  established.  Each  soldier  was 
entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  land  and  an  advance  in  cash  up  to  $2500. 
By  the  end  of  1927  more  than  38,000  soldiers  were  settled  upon  the  land 
and  25,000  loans  had  been  made,  the  total  exceeding  $110,000,000. 
Coincident  with  these  post-war  developments  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  disposed  of  portions  of 
their  land  holdings  on  more  liberal  terms.  By  way  of  encouraging 
Canadian  land  development  and  providing  for  the  settlement  of 
British  emigrants  within  the  empire,  the  two  governments  made  a 
special  agreement  in  August  1924.  Canada  has  undertaken  to  provide 
suitable  farms  in  established  districts  for  selected  families  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this 
step  in  Canadian  settlement. 

It  was  in  1869,  after  confederation  had  gone  into  effect  and  Canada 
had  adopted  a  definite  land  policy,  that  the  first  great  stimulus  was 
provided  for  the  occupation  of  the  relatively  empty  lands  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  Canada  as  a  nation  stretched  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  the  realization  of  her  great  future  possibilities  came  to  be  a 
popular  purpose.  Scientific  advances  and  exploration  had  dissipated 
the  ignorance  that  long  prevailed  concerning  the  northward  limit  of 
the  growth  of  cereals  and  other  crops  in  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
The  effect  has  been  not  merely  to  people  the  whole  stretch  of  territory 
from  Manitoba  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  by  a  westward  wave  of 
migration,  but  to  produce  another  wave  that  runs  northward  through 
half  the  extent  of  Canada  from  east  to  west.  This  direction  of 
movement  characterizes  what  may  be  called  the  third  era  in  Canadian 
colonization,  the  first  being  the  settlement  of  the  East,  the  second  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest  and  Far  West.  We  see  the  northward 
movement  not  only  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  but  also  in  the  belt 
of  clay  soils  in  northern  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Here  are  extensive 
belts  of  glacial  and  fluvio-glacial  clays  that  are  like  oases  in  what  may 
be  called  a  desert  of  rock.  In  the  Canadian  Northwest  the  northward 
advance  has  been  made  conspicuous  by  the  fact  that  cereals,  particu¬ 
larly  wheat,  are  grown  in  extremely  high  latitudes.  It  has  been  found 
that  quick-maturing  breeds  of  wheat  can  be  grown  almost  as  far  north 
as  rye  and  barley,  thanks  to  the  high  summer  temperature.  An 
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advancing  front  of  settlement  has  now  occupied  the  land  up  to  53° 
north  latitude ;  and  in  narrower  bands  and  patches  there  is  close 
settlement  beyond  55°  in  the  valley  of  the  Peace  River.  Here  in  the 
period  from  1911  to  1921  the  population  increased  from  2000  to  20,000, 
and  new  settlers  are  still  streaming  into  the  region.  Diversified  farm¬ 
ing  in  part  offsets  the  occasional  bad  effects  of  untimely  frosts  and 
severe  winter  seasons. 


Population  Elements 

Upon  the  northern  frontier  of  the  clay  belt  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
the  French-Canadian  is  an  active  element.  This  migration  is  brought 
about  by  the  meager  resources  and  the  limited  extent  of  the  land  of 
his  birth.  The  strip  of  old  French-Canadian  settlements  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas 
in  Canada.  An  overflow  has  long  taken  place  into  New  England, 
chiefly  in  the  mill  towns  —  Fall  River,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  New  Redford, 
Haverhill,  Worcester.  Of  the  1,750,000  people  of  French-Canadian 
origin  in  the  United  States,  three  fourths  are  in  New  England,  where 
they  form  one  seventh  of  the  population.  The  clay  belt  now  absorbs 
a  part  of  this  St.  Lawrence  surplus.  Lumbering,  mining,  and  water¬ 
power  development  here  represent  the  principal  sources  of  income,  and 
agriculture  is  in  most  instances  next  to  impossible  without  them  in  the 
present  stage  of  development  of  the  region .  This  relation  of  agriculture  to 
lumbering  resembles  a  similar  relation  long  maintained  in  New  England. 
When  terminated  it  set  back  agriculture  in  New  England,  for  agricul¬ 
tural  holdings  and  methods  were  often  uneconomic.  Communities  and 
farms  that  could  be  maintained  by  combined  agriculture  and  lumber¬ 
ing  could  not  be  maintained  by  agriculture  alone.  It  is  often  said  that 
this  means  that  many  farm  clearings  ought  never  to  have  been  made ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  they  were  economical  in  their  time,  when  lumber 
afforded  an  additional  means  of  income.  The  settlements  of  the 
Canadian  clay  belt  are  now  in  an  intermediate  stage,  although  the  deep 
soils  suggest  permanent  agriculture  even  after  lumbering  has  passed 
the  peak  of  its  development. 

In  the  Canadian  Northwest  are  both  French-Canadians  and  people 
of  old  English  stock,  as  well  as  whole  communities  of  foreigners,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Ukrainians,  who  form  a  large  and  prosperous  body 
with  considerable  voting  power  in  the  prairie  provinces.  The  Manitoba 
Free  Press,  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  is  said  to 
devote  more  space  to  international  affairs  than  any  other  Canadian 
paper  —  a  reflection  of  the  cosmopolitan  population  of  the  region. 
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It  is  only  in  British  Columbia  that  Asiatic  immigration  is  a  vital 
issue,  for  out  of  some  58,000  Chinese  in  Canada,  38,000  are  in  this 
province.  They  are  employed  in  the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  fish  can¬ 
neries,  in  coal  mines,  and  in  wood  industries.  They  have  invaded  the 
retail  trade,  and  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  they  own  very  considerable 
blocks  of  property.  A  large  part  of  Vancouver’s  produce  comes  from 
Chinese  farms. 

The  oriental  population  forms  a  part  of  the  international  problem 
of  Canada  but  not  of  the  domestic  problem,  like  the  agricultural 
settlers  upon  the  frontier.  I  ts  presence  has  led  to  restrictive  measures 
similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  United  States.  In  1908  an  agreement 
between  Canada  and  Japan  was  made,  restricting  the  number  of 
laborers  entering  Canada  from  Japan  to  about  four  hundred  a  year. 
In  1922  British  Columbia  petitioned  the  Dominion  Government  for  an 
amendment  to  the  British  North  America  Act,  permitting  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  prohibit  the  acquisition  by  orientals  of  proprietary  interests  in 
agricultural  land,  timber  land,  and  fishing  and  other  industries  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  obtaining  employment  in  certain  industries.  All  but 
1000  of  the  Japanese  in  Canada  are  in  British  Columbia.  Similarly,  of 
the  1200  British  Indians  in  Canada,  1100  are  in  British  Columbia.  Ori¬ 
entals  of  whatever  country  are  not  permitted  to  vote.  Both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  been  included  in  cooperative  agricultural  enterprises, 
to  which  they  have  proved  markedly  loyal.  Since  orientals  number 
one  eighth  of  the  total  population  of  British  Columbia,  it  is  natural 
for  the  government  of  that  province  to  take  a  serious  view  respecting 
further  additions.  On  the  problem  of  restricting  the  admission  of 
orientals,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Australia  think  very  much 
alike.  This  has  brought  a  white  solidarity  in  the  Pacific  realm  that 
will  affect  international  relations  and  treaties  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  large  number  of  Americans  who  crossed  the 
boundary  into  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  of  what  may  be  called  a 
counter-current  of  French- Canadians  moving  into  New  England. 
The  problem  of  population  losses  is  of  deepest  significance  to  the 
people  of  the  maritime  provinces,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  vigorous 
young  men  and  women  have  passed  over  the  border  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Their  young  blood  is  lost  to  empire-building 
in  the  British  scheme  and  to  nation-building  in  the  Canadian  scheme. 
It  is  natural  that  people  of  exceptional  vigor  and  intelligence  should  go 
where  opportunities  most  abound.  The  effect  has  been  to  diminish 
the  material  prosperity  and  to  lessen  the  rate  of  intellectual  advance 
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of  the  regions  of  emigration,  to  the  corresponding  advantage  of  the 
United  States. 

The  two  contrasting  streams  of  population  movement  emphasize 
the  geographical  deficiencies  of  Canada.  Up  to  the  time  of  confeder¬ 
ation  (1867),  the  adhesion  of  British  Columbia  to  the  rest  of  Canada 
was  doubtful ;  it  was  persuaded  to  confederate  only  by  the  promise 
of  a  railroad  connection  with  the  East.  That  sectional  division  which 
has  marked  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  operated  in  like 
manner  in  Canadian  history  and  is  so  operating  today.  Not  only  does 
this  make  it  difficult  to  find  what  has  been  called  “a  common  denomi¬ 
nator  of  public  opinion”  ;  it  also  tends  to  political  seesawing,  owing 
to  the  attempt  of  each  region  to  gain  special  privileges.  For  example, 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  have  suffered  serious  economic 
stagnation  in  the  time  that  the  pick  of  its  young  people  have  been 
drawn  to  the  south.  It  results  that  the  Canadian  parliament  has 
felt  obliged  to  pass  a  series  of  measures  to  increase  federal  subsidies  to 
the  three  Atlantic  provinces,  to  give  financial  assistance  to  coking 
plants  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  transfer  control  of  the  ports  of  Halifax 
and  St.  Johns  to  harbor  commissions.  At  the  same  time  the  agricul¬ 
tural  West  periodically  complains  that  it  is  suffering  economically  as 
a  result  of  policies  intended  to  build  up  the  industrialized  East.  Cut¬ 
ting  across  the  regional  divisions  of  the  country  is  the  line  of  division 
between  urban  and  rural  population,  a  line  of  increasing  political  im¬ 
portance  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  and  city  influence. 

Present  Relation  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  thoroughgoing  economic  depend¬ 
ence  of  Canada  upon  the  United  States  and  the  strong  regional  and 
racial  differences  from  section  to  section  tend  to  draw  Canada  to  in¬ 
creasing  degree  within  the  political  orbit  of  the  United  States.  The 
intensity  of  the  discussions  on  the  reciprocity  proposals  of  1910  re¬ 
flected  this  fear.  The  gravitative  pull  of  the  United  States  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  natural  for  the  separate 
units  of  Canada  to  trade  region  by  region  with  the  United  States.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  part  to  offset  such  regional  trading  that  confederation 
was  put  through  and  transcontinental  railway  systems  were  built. 
But  to  think  of  Canada  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  is  sheer  fancy. 
Something  very  little  understood  in  the  United  States  is  the  continu¬ 
ance  and  growth  of  loyalist  sentiment  in  Canada.  The  whole  of 
Canadian  political  life  has  been  colored  by  persistent  loyalty  to  the 
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British  Crown.  There  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  the  activity 
of  both  British  and  Canadian  imperialists  themselves.  The  market 
aspect  is  still  important  to  both.  Canada  has  supplanted  India  as 
the  empire’s  chief  wheat-producing  area.  The  Indian  crop  is  smaller 
than  before  the  World  War ;  Canada’s  crop  has  doubled.  A  higher 
percentage  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Canada  is  exported ;  the  Indian  crop 
is  now  consumed  chiefly  at  home.  Canadians  as  a  whole  look  upon 
their  place  within  the  British  Empire  as  a  much  more  important  asset 
than  union  with  the  United  States  could  be. 

Between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  relation  of  their  bound¬ 
ary  to  trade  is  not  nearly  so  important  now,  with  smooth-working 
agreements,  as  is  the  equitable  use  of  common  resources  upon  it; 
as,  for  example,  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  power  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  those  of  the  Milk  River  and  other  streams  for  irrigation. 
It  is  true  that  boundary  disputes  in  the  past  kept  alive  bitterness 
between  sections  of  the  population  that  remembered  the  confiscations 
and  expulsions  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Similarly,  the  fisheries 
and  the  Bering  fur  seal  dispute  furnished  sources  of  resentment; 
but  war  was  never  provoked,  and  resentment  has  not  been  permanent. 

Happiest  of  all  the  arrangements  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  that  put  into  effect  in  1912  through  the  operation  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  It  has  been  said  without  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  the  effect  of  the  treaty  creating  this  commission  has  been  to 
erase  the  boundary  and  pool  the  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (in  the  boundary  region)  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  on  both 
sides.  The  navigation  of  all  boundary  waters  is  free  and  open  to 
both  countries,  and  this  applies  as  well  to  all  canals  connecting  bound¬ 
ary  waters.  The  first  claim  upon  water  is  for  domestic  and  sanitary 
purposes,  the  second  for  navigation,  and  the  third  for  power  and 
irrigation.  By  Article  10  of  the  treaty  it  is  possible  to  leave  to  the 
Commission  any  difference  that  may  arise  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  countries.  Of  twenty-five  decisions  made  up  to  the  present 
time  by  the  Commission,  all  have  been  unanimous.  The  scope  and 
economic  importance  of  these  decisions  and  of  the  treaty  creating  the 
Commission,  and  the  strength  of  the  sentiment  behind  it  in  both 
countries,  are  so  great  that  the  Commission  has  become  one  of  the 
major  international  tribunals  of  our  time. 

At  the  present  time,  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  is  receiving 
the  full  attention  of  engineers  and  statesmen  upon  both  sides  of  the 
boundary.  It  is  proposed  to  canalize  the  shallower  sections  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  thus,  with  the  new  and  larger  Welland  Canal  now 
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building,  permit  ocean-going  vessels  to  steam  to  any  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  shallowing  effect  upon 
Canadian  harbors  owing  to  excessive  diversion  of  lake  water  at  Chicago 
by  the  Sanitary  District  authorities.  The  use  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  has  grown  so  enormously  and  its  importance 
to  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ore  and  grain  shipments  is  so 
great  that  its  joint  improvement  is  next  to  imperative.  A  decision  on 
how  to  get  it  done  and  under  what  terms  is  one  of  the  tasks  confronting 
the  Canadian  legation  at  Washington,  whose  foundation  is  no  less 
significant  of  Canada’s  altered  status  in  the  empire  (pages  55  to  56) 
than  of  the  ever  closer  and  more  beneficent  relations  subsisting 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

THE  COLONIAL  SYSTEM 

The  dominions  have  a  special  point  of  contact  with  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  besides  a  direct  relation  to  it.  This  is  supplied  by  the  colonies  ; 
all  of  the  dominions,  except  the  Irish  Free  State,  have  British  colonies 
as  neighbors.  In  view  of  Canada’s  close  and  important  trade  relations 
with  Newfoundland  and  with  the  British  West  Indies,  a  consideration 
of  the  administration  of  these  colonies  is  in  point  at  this  place. 

Like  the  dominions,  the  British  colonies  have  problems  of  a  high  order. 
These  received  special  recognition  in  the  first  British  Colonial  Office 
Conference,  held  in  London  in  May  1927.  At  the  conference  most  of 
the  non-self-governing  colonies,  protectorates,  and  mandated  territories 
were  represented.  The  conditions  of  government  were  an  object  of 
general  attention.  Discussion  centered  chiefly  on  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  agencies  for  the  increase  of  production  and  the  promotion  of 
trade,  the  improvement  of  wireless  communication,  education,  and 
the  like. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  drew  a  distinction  between  the  dominions  and  India  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  colonies  on  the  other  as  to  forms  of  government. 
The  Colonial  Office  (page  54)  has  to  deal  with  some  thirty-six  different 
governments,  each  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  and  each  self-con¬ 
tained  in  matters  of  legislation,  finance,  and  administration.  Each 
is  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  on  the  whole  sympathetic  with  the 
population  it  administers.  Noteworthy  are  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  the  colonies  and  their  trade,  now  exceeding  2^  billion  dollars  a  year 
and  “doubling  itself  every  few  years.”  Equally  noteworthy  is  the 
endless  diversity  of  colonial  problems,  constitutional,  economic,  and 
cultural.  This  is  better  realized  when  we  learn  that  their  area  is  not 
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less  than  2,000,000  square  miles  and  that  their  population  exceeds 
50,000,000.  Colonial  diversity  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain’s  colonial  empire  is  almost  wholly  tropical  and  subtropical,  and 
is  made  up  of  populations  mixed  and  in  the  main  non-European  and 
largely  primitive. 

Though  the  British  colonial  system  appears  to  be  haphazard  and 
to  lack  coordination  on  any  structural  basis,  the  system  of  colonial 
conferences  now  contemplated  will  give  an  increasing  measure  of 
uniformity,  at  least  in  standards  of  administration  if  not  in  administra¬ 
tive  practice.  In  addition  it  has  been  supplemented  by  local  or 
regional  conferences,  such  as  the  West  Indies  Customs  Conference,  the 
Railway  Conference  in  West  Africa  in  1926,  an  Agricultural  Con¬ 
ference  in  East  Africa,  and  unofficial  conferences  of  settlers  from  East 
African  territories  as  well  as  the  West  Indian  Colonial  Conference  in 
London  in  1926. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  ITS  FISHERIES 

Though  Newfoundland  is  a  crown  colony,  it  has  had  since  1855  a 
degree  of  self-government  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  British  do¬ 
minions.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  British  Empire  is  the  relation 
of  a  British  possession  to  the  mother  country  so  universally  approved. 
Not  only  is  Newfoundland  proud  of  that  relation  but  the  pride  is  deep 
seated.  This  feeling  springs  from  its  status  as  the  first  British  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  New  World  to  be  authorized  by  the  Crown,  from  its  geo¬ 
graphical  position  and  maritime  interests,  and  also  from  the  large 
amount  of  overseas  trade  with  the  mother  country.  Just  as  New  Zea¬ 
land  emphasizes  its  separateness  from  Australian  interests  by  disap¬ 
proving  of  the  word  “Australasia”  because  it  submerges  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  individuality,  so  Newfoundland  desires  the  world  to  know  that  it 
is  not  a  part  of  Canada,  in  either  a  political  or  an  economic  sense.  In 
geographical  position  it  has  special  distinction:  from  it  to  Ireland 
is  the  shortest  distance  across  the  North  Atlantic.  The  fact  was  of 
importance  in  the  early  explorations  of  North  America  and  more 
especially  in  the  subsequent  development  of  fishing  interests  on  a 
great  scale,  not  only  on  the  Great  Banks  but  on  lesser  banks  off  the 
northeastern  coast  of  North  America  and  in  the  fishing  waters  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  Here  came  Portuguese,  French,  and 
British  fishermen  in  small  vessels  that  made  the  stormy  and  hazardous 
crossing  each  season.  In  later  times  transatlantic  cable  and  wireless 
stations  took  advantage  of  the  nearness  of  Newfoundland  to  Ireland, 
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Fig.  18.  Location  map  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  showing  the  new  boundary  with  Quebec. 
The  “French  Shore”  is  represented  by  the  shaded  portion  of  the  coast  extending  from  Cape  St. 
John  (northeast)  to  Cape  Ray  (southwest).  From  map,  1927,  by  Natural  Resources  Intelligence 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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and  the  first  airplane  passages  across  the  Atlantic  followed  the  same 
historic  route. 

The  whole  of  Newfoundland  history  and  modern  economic  life  is 
stamped  with  a  special  character  given  by  its  basic  industry,  the  cod 
fishery.  Fishing  as  a  source  of  livelihood  occupies  38  per  cent  of  the 
population,  or  more  than  100,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  nearly 
260,000.  As  high  a  percentage  of  population  is  engaged  in  fishing  in 
Newfoundland  as  is  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  not  only  a  history  marked  by  local  laws  affecting  fishing 
rights  and  privileges,  but  a  group  of  highly  important  treaties  and 
conventions  with  foreign  countries  respecting  those  rights. 

The  earliest  fishing  industry  was  based  upon  ships  and  crews  that 
went  out  for  summer  fishing.  The  fish  were  salted  and  dried  on  shore, 
and  when  winter  came  the  fishermen  returned  to  England.  They 
discouraged  settlement  of  the  country,  describing  it  as  unfit  for  human 
occupation,  because  they  wished  to  retain  the  harbors,  coves,  and 
fishing  grounds  for  catching  and  curing  fish.  The  fishing  waters  were 
regarded  as  a  national  preserve,  the  island  as  a  great  English  ship 
moored  near  the  Banks  for  the  convenience  of  English  fishermen,  and 
the  industry  as  a  school  for  English  seamen.  Only  in  the  18th  century 
was  the  settlement  of  the  country  in  any  way  encouraged.  Even  at 
the  present  time  there  are  few  farms  more  than  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  coast,  a  limitation  of  settlement  not  to  the  most  favored  parts  but 
to  the  accessible  parts.  The  extension  of  the  railway  system  is  the 
first  condition  of  interior  settlement. 

The  close  dependence  of  Newfoundland’s  economic  life  upon  fisheries 
means  the  high  development  of  foreign  trade.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
people  with  an  annual  foreign  trade  of  about  $60,000,000  is  unique. 
Take  by  comparison  Panama  with  440,000  people  and  a  total  foreign 
commerce  of  but  $16,800,000.  The  per  capita  share  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Newfoundland  is  $213,  while  the  corresponding  figures  in  1926 
for  the  United  States,  Argentina,  South  Africa,  and  Belgium  are  $77, 
$160,  $110,  and  $150  respectively.  (Iceland,  1923,  $238.) 

The  distribution  of  Newfoundland  trade  is  surprisingly  wide,  dried 
codfish  being  the  leading  export  item.  The  United  Kingdom  is  first 
in  importance  with  $7,000,000  worth  in  1924-1925.  The  United  States 
and  Spain  are  next  in  order  with  $2,700,000  each ;  then  follow  Portugal 
$1,900,000,  Canada  $1,700,000,  Italy  $1,650,000,  Brazil  $1,400,000, 
British  West  Indies  $1,375,000,  The  Netherlands  $1,330,000. 

Like  Canada,  Newfoundland  has  forests  of  great  value  and 
especially  accessible  in  the  northeastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
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country.  The  export  of  unmanufactured  pulp  wood  is  prohibited, 
except  under  special  conditions.  Industries  are  limited  to  the  extrac¬ 
tive  type  and  depend  upon  the  fisheries,  the  forests,  and  the  mines. 
There  are  ample  water-power  resources  for  the  expansion  of  industry, 
and  raw  materials  are  not  lacking.  Especially  important  are  the 
reserves  of  iron  ore.  While  there  is  but  one  coal  field  of  considerable 
economic  value,  the  Cape  Breton  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  are  sufficiently 
near  to  form  a  base  of  supplies  should  industry  expand  in  the  future. 

The  large  percentage  of  the  population  engaged  in  fishing,  the 
almost  complete  dependence  of  the  foreign  trade  upon  the  export  of 
fish  products,  naturally  mean  the  greatest  concern  on  the  part  of 
Newfoundlanders  for  rights  affecting  the  fishing  industry.  This  is 
seen  clearly  in  the  “shore  treaties”  with  the  French.  By  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  (1713),  and  as  confirmed  and  further  defined  in  the  treaty 
of  Paris  (1763),  French  fishermen  were  to  be  permitted  to  catch  fish 
and  dry  them  on  land  along  a  stretch  of  Newfoundland  coast  there¬ 
after  commonly  called  “the  French  Shore.”  It  extends  from  Cape 
St.  John  northward  and  down  the  west  coast  to  Cape  Ray  (Fig.  18). 
In  addition,  France  was  allowed  to  keep  the  two  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  (and  adjacent  islets)  as  fishing  stations.  There  have 
been  repeated  disputes  between  the  French  and  British  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  treaties  and  over  the  regulations  of  Newfoundland 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  shore. 

A  dispute  arose  also  between  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States 
over  the  fishing  privileges  enjoyed  by  American  fishermen  in  New¬ 
foundland  waters.  The  case  had  its  beginnings  in  early  colonial  times, 
when  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  states 
were  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  fishing  grounds  and  felt  themselves 
possessed  of  a  claim  to  them.  In  order  to  enjoy  a  continuation  of 
these  rights,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
made  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  reserved  American  fishing  rights  in  those  waters  without 
limitation  of  distance  from  shore,  except  that  American  fishermen 
were  not  permitted  to  dry  and  cure  their  fish  on  the  island  of  New¬ 
foundland.  There  was  serious  trouble  following  the  War  of  1812, 
and  only  in  1818  were  American  fishermen  again  given  a  definite 
status,  through  new  treaty  rights,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland  and  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  these  rights,  however,  were 
terminable  when  a  given  district  came  to  be  permanently  settled. 
All  other  shore  rights  elsewhere  in  British  territory  were  given  up,  not 
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only  on  shore  but  within  three  marine  miles  of  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks. 
The  sole  reservations  related  to  shelter,  the  repair  of  damages,  the 
purchase  of  wood,  and  the  acquisition  of  water. 

When  Newfoundland’s  regulations  began  to  press  upon  American 
fishermen  early  in  the  present  century,  a  dispute  arose  that  was  referred 
to  The  Hague  Tribunal  (1909).  The  award,  rendered  in  1910,  affirmed 
the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  or  Newfoundland,  as  sovereigns 
of  the  territory  in  question,  to  make  regulations  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  to  take  fish.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  asserted  that  the  exercise  of  that  right  was  limited 
by  treaty  and  therefore  that  regulation  must  be  reasonable.  To  help 
carry  out  the  award  a  mixed  commission  of  experts  was  appointed, 
forming  a  permanent  mixed  fishery  commission. 

An  illustration  of  the  importance  of  fisheries  in  the  relations  of 
Newfoundland  to  its  neighbor  is  the  dispute  between  Newfoundland 
and  Canada  respecting  their  common  boundary  in  the  Labrador  terri¬ 
tory.  By  a  royal  proclamation  of  1763  creating  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  the  boundaries  of  the  province  were  fixed  on  the  Labrador 
coast  and  the  River  St.  John,  and  the  Canadians  claimed  that  the 
coast  of  Labrador  should  be  interpreted  as  a  strip  of  land  a  mile  wide, 
measuring  from  high-water  level.  Newfoundland  claimed  that  the 
term  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  all  that  territory  lying  between 
the  shore  and  the  watershed  from  Cape  Chidley  as  far  south  as  the 
52d  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  east  to  a  point  due  north  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Anse  Sablon  Bay.  By  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  at  London  in  1926  substantially  all  of  Newfoundland’s  claims 
were  upheld.  Thus  Newfoundland  has  obtained  title  to  territory  with 
a  total  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  of  which  30,000  square  miles  have 
timber  of  commercial  value.  Besides  this  there  are  resources  of  water 
power,  furs,  and  minerals  of  unknown  extent. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 

The  British  West  Indian  possessions  are  of  special  political  interest 
because  they  are  the  largest  and  most  widely  dispersed  among  western 
possessions  of  European  powers.  They  are  of  special  economic 
interest  because  of  the  great  concentration  of  population  in  small 
areas  and  the  high  value  of  their  tropical  products  cheaply  transported 
by  sea. 

The  West  Indian  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  distributed  throughout 
an  area  which  for  thirty  years  has  proved  to  be  of  increasing  importance 
to  the  United  States.  Their  interest  to  Americans  springs  first  from 
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their  relation  to  the  scheme  of  naval  defense  that  centers  upon  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  second  their  commercial  relations  with  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada  on  the  other. 

During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  West  Indian  possessions  were  of 
great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  European  countries,  chiefly  because  of 
their  production  of  sugar.  So  highly  prized  was  this  product  to  a 
civilization  that  had  just  acquired  a  taste  for  it  that  an  importance 
was  attached  to  tropical  lands,  capable  of  sugar  production,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  subsequent  worth.  With  a  huge  increase  in  the 
production  of  beet  sugar,  supported  by  government  bounty  in  many 
instances,  the  commercial  importance  of  the  West  Indies  declined. 
In  recent  years,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  tropical  sugar  industry 
through  better  methods  and  machinery,  the  value  of  West  Indian  lands 
has  again  risen.  Further  stimulation  has  been  supplied  throughout 
the  whole  Caribbean  area  by  the  modern  highly  specialized  and  now 
widely  extended  fruit  production  and  trade.  With  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  in  1914  the  whole  Caribbean  region  received  a 
vitalizing  shock,  and  all  possessions  focusing  upon  that  waterway  or 
related  to  it  had  thereafter  greatly  increased  importance. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  in  what  way  Great  Britain  has  managed  her 


Fig.  19. 


The  ring  of  British  possessions  in  the  Caribbean  region. 

cal  Review,  Vol.  16,  1926. 
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colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  because  the  people  who  inhabit 
them  are  extremely  diverse,  the  islands  are  widely  separated,  and  their 
natural  connections  are  with  distant  countries  rather  than  with  each 
other.  Moreover,  they  came  into  the  empire  under  widely  different 
conditions  and  are  now  governed  under  most  diverse  forms.  British 
Honduras  had  government  by  public  meeting  for  a  time.  British 
Guiana,  conquered  in  1803,  has  a  curious  form  of  constitution  inherited 
from  the  Dutch  occupation.  Barbados,  settled  by  the  English  in 
1626,  still  has  almost  unchanged  the  constitution  granted  to  it  by 
Charles  I.  Here  are  eight  separate  colonial  groups,  if  we  include 
British  Guiana  and  exclude  the  Leeward  Islands  Federation,  each  with 
its  own  expensive  paraphernalia  of  government,  and  each  with  its  own 
tariff  and  trade  regulations  drafted  to  fit  the  peculiar  and  often  narrow 
needs  of  the  individual  colony,  without  —  until  recently,  at  least  —  any 
consideration  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  to  overcome  in  any  scheme  of  British 
West  Indian  confederation  is  the  wide  separation  of  the  colonies. 
Jamaica  is  distant  from  the  nearest  British  possessions  in  the  Lesser 
Antilles  by  nearly  a  thousand  miles.  Between  different  islands  there 
is  often  no  direct  steamship  service.  Even  in  the  existing  federation 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  and  the  Windward  Islands,  the  officials  are 
faced  with  many  practical  difficulties  because  of  the  lack  of  good 
communications.  There  is  no  large  volume  of  intercolonial  trade 
to  support  intercolonial  steamship  services.  The  sea  tends  to  divide 
rather  than  unite  the  separate  communities.  As  much  diversity 
exists  in  political  and  social  opinion  as  in  physical  features  and  climate. 
There  is  even  a  distinct  movement  for  defederation  of  the  Leeward 
Islands. 

Efforts  to  Stimulate  Trade  of  British  Possessions  in  the  Caribbean 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  colonies  see  the  value 
of  cooperation  and  have  sought  means  of  federation.  But  no  great 
headway  has  been  made  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  several 
colonies  to  yield  to  a  central  government  any  of  the  autonomous  rights 
which  they  now  enjoy.  As  a  result  of  the  long  struggle  for  existence 
in  the  days  of  colonization  local  traditions  developed,  and  close 
adherence  to  them  prevents  that  give-and-take  so  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessful  federation. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  have  been  many  conferences  of  the 
Caribbean  colonies  to  treat  of  matters  of  common  interest,  and  they 
have  had  excellent  results.  In  1916  a  West  Indian  Court  of  Appeals 
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was  established  for  the  colonies  east  of  Jamaica.  A  College  of  Tropical 
Agriculture,  to  the  support  of  which  all  the  colonies  contribute,  has 
been  established  on  the  island  of  Trinidad.  A  quarantine  convention 
has  been  arranged.  The  Customs  Conference  of  1919  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  uniformity  of  definition  and  arrangement  of  West  Indian 
tariffs.  A  West  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  formed.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  of  these  conferences  were  the  three  held  at 
Ottawa  in  the  ten  years  before  1925,  between  representatives  from  the 
Caribbean  colonies  and  the  Canadian  government,  at  which  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  were  signed.  The  last  of  these  was  held  7  July 
1925,  at  which  thirty  delegates  from  the  colonies  agreed  to  a  “  Canada- 
British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade 
Agreement”  (valid  for  twelve  years).  It  increased  tariff  preferences 
(a  50  to  75  per  cent  rate  is  now  in  force  on  some  Canadian  goods  and, 
in  exchange,  a  low  rate  or  free  entry  is  accorded  West  Indian  goods) 
and  provided  by  subsidization  and  otherwise  for  improved  steamship 
service  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  “The  trade  agreement 
with  the  West  Indies  ...  is  the  greatest  treaty  so  far  as  the  mari¬ 
time  provinces  are  concerned  that  has  ever  been  entered  into  by 
Canada  since  confederation,”  said  an  enthusiastic  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  from  New  Brunswick  (1925).  He  saw  the  West  Indies  as  a  field 
for  overseas  trade  that  would  remove  the  handicap  of  competition 
with  the  manufacturers  of  Ontario  in  their  home  market. 

In  May  1926  a  West  Indian  Conference  of  representatives  from  all 
the  British  Caribbean  colonies  and  British  Guiana  was  held  at  London 
for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  establishment  of  a  Stand¬ 
ing  Conference  to  deal  with  the  common  affairs  of  these  colonies  and 
the  drafting  of  a  constitution  for  it.  The  report  of  the  conference 
discusses  the  number  and  selection  of  representatives ;  offers  a  list  of 
subjects  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  conference ;  suggests  that  the 
meetings  be  held  at  intervals  of  eighteen  or  thirty  months  alternately 
in  London  and  in  one  of  the  larger  colonies ;  provides  for  a  permanent 
secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 
and  arranges  for  procedure  and  costs.  Finally,  it  expresses  the  hope 
that  at  some  future  time  the  Caribbean  colonies  may  have  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Imperial  Conference,  since  their  regional  problems 
are  now  important  enough  to  warrant  placing  them  on  a  new  footing 
in  the  imperial  scheme.  Thus  the  ground  has  been  broken,  and  the 
ultimate  result  may  be  expected  to  be  some  sort  of  federation  —  not 
a  single  federation,  perhaps,  but  separate  federations  for  those  colonies 
that  fall  into  natural  groups. 
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THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Among  more  distant  possessions  of  the  empire,  the  question  of  local 
government  in  relation  to  British  sovereignty  is  always  colored  by 
problems  of  race  and  often  of  religion  and  land  tenure  as  well.  In 
these  respects  South  Africa  presents  complications  of  as  serious  import 
as  those  encountered  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  While  the 
retention  of  South  Africa  in  the  imperial  scheme  is  now  assured,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  either  British  or  South  African  problems 
end  there.  The  treatment  of  Indians  and  blacks  and  the  mode  of 
exploitation  of  minerals  and  land,  as  well  as  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  Union,  are  problems  that  continue  to  divide 
the  councils  of  government. 

In  her  development  of  the  resources  of  South  Africa  and  in  her 
efforts  to  strengthen  her  political  and  military  control  of  its  populations, 
England  found  herself  confronted  with  three  prime  difficulties : 

(1)  The  richest  regions  had  long  been  occupied  by  native  blacks,  who 
constituted  a  dense  population  fringing  the  eastern  coast  and 
the  border  of  the  adjacent  highlands. 

(2)  The  land  unoccupied  by  natives  had  been  largely  acquired  by  the 
Boers,  or  settlers  of  Dutch  descent. 

(3)  The  distances  that  had  to  be  covered  were  so  great  and  the  means 
of  transportation  so  feeble  that  English  control  of  the  region  was 
at  first  only  nominal. 

When  England  first  became  interested  in  South  Africa  as  a  way 
station  on  one  of  her  imperial  roads,  she  found  the  region  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch.  In  1806,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Great  Britain 
occupied  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  formally  recognized 
her  position  there.  By  1820  a  fairly  large  stream  of  English  emigration 
to  South  Africa  had  begun.  The  development  of  gold  and  diamond 
mining  in  South  Africa  thereafter  led  to  a  heavy  investment  of  capital 
and  a  natural  stimulation  of  white  settlement.  Parallel  with  these 
developments  went  the  displacement  of  both  natives  and  Boers  or 
—  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing  —  the  extension  of  English 
political  control.  Treaties  were  made  with  the  native  chiefs  establish¬ 
ing  new  conditions  of  trade,  and  thus  control  came  to  be  extended 
over  millions  of  blacks  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  territory. 
But  the  Boers  were  determined  to  keep  to  themselves.  They  moved 
farther  and  farther  north  as  English  colonists  came  in.  They  reached 
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Fig.  20.  British  possessions  in  Africa,  and  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway.  Except  for  a  short 
section  southwest  of  Albertville,  the  railway  is  completed  from  Cape  Town  to  Lake  Tanganyika. 
The  principal  unfinished  section  is  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  British  possessions  in  Africa 
that  were  held  before  1914  are  stippled  ;  those  gained  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  are  crosslined. 
Because  its  independence  is  limited  by  Great  Britain,  a  distinctive  shading  on  the  map  is  employed 
to  set  off  Egypt.  To  permit  ready  comparison  of  French  and  British  African  territories,  heavy 
lines  are  drawn  about  French  possessions  or  where  French  and  other  possessions  join.  The  same 
scheme  is  followed  in  Figure  52,  page  184. 

Lake  Ngami  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  whence  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  them  “trekked”  still  farther  northward,  into 
the  interior  of  central  Africa,  cutting  across  the  grasslands  to  the  edge 
of  the  tropical  forest,  and  westward  almost  to  the  Atlantic  coast  in 
Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa). 

The  journeyings  of  some  of  these  early  Boer  colonists  occupied 
years,  and  their  settlements  were  temporary,  being  maintained  only 
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until  news  came  of  richer  prospects  ahead.  The  largest  compact  body 
settled  permanently  in  the  Transvaal,  the  country  north  of  the  Vaal 
River.  They  regarded  this  as  their  own  country,  one  in  which  dis¬ 
criminatory  laws  could  justifiably  be  framed  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  foreigner. 

Naturally  the  English  felt  that  the  ensuing  contest  was  not  so  much 
for  political  ownership  as  for  equality  of  commercial  opportunity,  since 
the  Boer  republics  frankly  sought  to  keep  out  the  British  trader.  By 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  relations  between  English  and  Boers 
had  settled  down  to  a  bitter  struggle  for  mastery.  After  the  Jameson 
raid  (December  1895  to  January  1896)  and  other  less  important 
episodes,  came  the  Boer  War,  1899-1902.  There  were  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides,  and  altogether  the  victory  was  an  expensive  and  dis¬ 
heartening  enterprise  for  Great  Britain.  The  general  rejoicing  in 
England  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  exceptional  in  that  it  took  note 
merely  of  the  end  of  a  struggle,  not  the  achievement  of  victory. 
Probably  no  war  was  ever  more  unpopular. 

The  world  has  seen  no  more  remarkable  feat  than  the  one  that 
English  and  Boer  leaders  achieved  at  the  close  of  the  Boer  War. 
Sincerely  trying  to  forget  former  hostility  and  bitterness,  both  sides 
adopted  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  cooperation.  The  Union  of 
South  Africa  was  formed  in  1910,  consisting  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Transvaal.  General  Botha,  who 
had  been  fighting  the  British  less  than  ten  years  before,  became  the 
first  premier  of  the  new  dominion,  with  a  cabinet  composed  entirely 
of  Boers. 

Since  then,  political  and  economic  problems  have  been  squarely 
faced.  Whatever  their  differences,  most  English  and  Boer  leaders 
have  determined  to  get  on  together.  During  the  World  War,  South 
Africa  played  a  notable  part.  General  Botha’s  army  invaded  and  con¬ 
quered  German  Southwest  Africa.  A  long  and  eventually  successful 
campaign  ensued  in  German  East  Africa.  But  it  was  not  chiefly  of 
the  British  Empire  that  South  Africans  were  thinking.  It  was  the 
consolidation  of  a  nation  that  they  sought,  and  German  East  Africa 
and  German  Southwest  Africa  were  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
security  of  the  Union  rather  than  the  empire.  Naturally,  South 
Africa  was  opposed  to  the  return  of  these  colonies  to  Germany,  and 
early  in  February  1921  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  approved 
the  terms  of  a  mandate  whereby  German  Southwest  Africa  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Since  then  the  Union  gov¬ 
ernment  has  made  ever-increasing  claims  to  ultimate,  rather  than 
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temporary  or  conditional  sovereignty,  not  accepting  merely  an  ideal¬ 
istic  role  as  a  mandatory  power. 

Even  before  federation  (1910),  the  colonies  of  South  Africa  disagreed 
with  each  other  over  customs  arrangements,  railways,  legislation 
respecting  native  black  labor,  and  immigration  from  India.  The 
Transvaal  government  favored  the  foreign  port  of  Lourengo  Marques 
(Portuguese)  rather  than  Cape  Town  and  Durban  (British).  Fearing 
the  effects  of  education  and  industrialization  upon  the  natives,  the 
Boers  wished  to  keep  the  blacks  “in  their  place.”  They  believed 
they  had  Biblical  authority  for  a  degree  of  black  inferiority  that  implied 
servitude.  They  bitterly  opposed  the  English  view  that  blacks  and 
whites  should  be  treated  upon  a  basis  of  approximate  equality.  An 
article  included  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Boer  republics  (Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State)  announced :  “In  Church  and  State  there  is 
no  equality  between  black  and  white.”  Opposed  to  this  was  the 
English  principle  of  “equal  rights  for  all  civilized  men.” 

The  disposition  of  whites  by  political  divisions  is  as  follows : 


White  Inhabitants  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
(Census  of  1926) 


Political  Division 

White  Population 

Increase  over  1921 

Density  per  Sq.  Mi. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  .  . 

706,137 

8.5% 

2.6 

Natal . 

158,916 

16.  % 

4.5 

Transvaal . 

608,622 

12.  % 

5.5 

Orange  Free  State  .  . 

202,985 

7.5% 

4.1 

[Southwest  Africa  .  .  . 

24,115 

1,700,775 

24.1% 

.074] 

In  contrast  to  the  small  total  of  1,700,000  whites  is  the  large  total 
of  5,000,000  blacks  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  maintenance  of 
the  ideal  of  a  white  man’s  country  is  difficult  to  carry  out  in  the  face 
of  this  appalling  disproportion.  Nor  will  time  ameliorate  the  white 
man’s  lot,  for  the  percentage  of  poor  whites  is  increasing.  The  old 
style  pioneer,  or  trek  Boer,  practised  extensive  rather  than  intensive 
farming.  He  roved  for  roving’s  sake,  and  in  his  migratory  life  he 
lost  even  the  tradition  of  learning.  With  the  country  more  fully 
occupied,  the  ignorant  farmer  is  pushed  to  the  wall ;  and  the  more 
prosperous  farmers  refuse  to  employ  poor  whites  when  natives  are 
available  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Partly  this  is  a  matter  of  economy, 
partly  it  is  owing  to  the  low  mentality  of  the  poor  whites ;  then  again, 
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the  poor  whites  themselves  disdain  “kaffir  work.”  Relief  has  only 
left  them  still  further  weakened  in  character,  and  their  attempted 
settlement  upon  agricultural  tracts  has  been  in  most  cases  a  failure. 
The  standard  of  white  wages  is  very  difficult  to  maintain,  especially 
in  unskilled  lines.  Whatever  measures  have  been  taken  against  it, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  employment  of  colored  labor  is  gaining  in  factories 
and  mines,  in  general  50  per  cent  more  rapidly  than  the  white.  This 
figure  is  the  more  significant  when  we  consider  that  not  the  total 
white  population,  but  the  occupied  or  employed  whites,  represent 
the  critical  number.  They  are  less  than  a  half  million,  and  the  bulk 
of  them  lies  far  below  the  income  level  of  the  members  of  the  leading 
trade  unions.  It  is  the  improvement  in  earning  capacity  of  this  great 
mass  of  people  that  is  the  first  object  of  the  present  economic  and 
political  policies  of  the  government. 

The  race  problem  in  South  Africa  is  intensified  for  those  whites  who 
have  permanent  homes  there  because  of  the  fact  that  nearly  as  many 
Europeans  have  left  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  recent  years  as  have 
entered  it.  In  addition,  the  white  population  has  come  in  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  expenditure  of  large  capital  sums  in  opening  up  mines 
and  developing  railway  and  harbor  works.  These  improvements  the 
gold  discoveries  demanded  and  largely  paid  for.  Now  that  regular 
mining  development  is  under  way,  with  a  diminishing  margin  of 
profit,  the  tendency  is  to  employ  fewer  whites  in  order  to  earn  dividends. 
Various  remedies  have  been  proposed.  One  is  to  make  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  white  labor  compulsory  in  certain  industries ;  another  is  to 
select  lands  suitable  for  white  occupation  and  for  specialized  crops. 
In  any  event,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  white  race  can  maintain 
itself  under  normal  conditions  throughout  most  of  South  Africa,  at 
least  in  lines  of  primary  production.  Either  the  whites  have  capital 
in  considerable  quantity,  employ  black  labor,  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living,  or  they  have  no  capital  and  tend  to  drop  down  to 
the  lowest  social  and  economic  levels. 

In  seeking  to  make  South  Africa  a  white  man’s  land  the  Union 
government  has  encouraged  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 
Geological  explorations  have  been  carried  forward  to  the  point  of 
making  known  the  varied  mineral  wealth  of  South  Africa ;  but  it 
happens  that  the  white  man’s  lands,  that  is,  those  that  have  sufficient 
elevation  to  make  them  cool  enough  for  men  of  the  white  race,  are  in 
great  part  too  dry  for  normal  agriculture. 

More  than  65  per  cent  of  the  country  has  less  than  20  inches  of 
rainfall  and  half  of  this  acreage  has  less  than  10  inches.  In  the  critical 
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Fig.  21.  The  political  divisions  and  plant  regions  of  South  Africa.  The  position  of  the  10-inch 
and  20-inch  rainfall  lines  should  be  compared  with  the  railways  and  cities  shown  in  Figure  20. 
From  The  Guide  to  South  and  East  Africa,  1916,  map  opp.  p.  101 ;  supplemented  by  Bews,  The 
Grasses  and  Grasslands  of  South  Africa,  1918.  Only  the  10-inch  and  20-inch  rainfall  lines  are 
shown ;  for  the  location  of  belts  of  heavier  rainfall  in  the  east  see  A.  D.  Lewis,  “  Rainfall  Nor¬ 
mals  .  .  .  Cape  Town,  1927.  Nearly  73  per  cent  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  less  than 
25  inches  of  rainfall  annually. 


months  of  August,  September,  and  October  there  is  little  rain,  and  in 
90  per  cent  of  the  area  irrigation  is  the  necessary  condition  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  number  of  rivers  is  small,  the  run-off  limited,  and  the 
topographic  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  large 
irrigation  schemes.  Only  in  the  south  and  east,  where  the  coastal 
zones  have  sufficient  rainfall  for  most  crops,  is  there  no  anxiety 
about  water  supply.  The  distribution  of  rainfall  from  year  to  year  is 
quite  unequal,  so  that  destructive  droughts  occur  from  time  to  time, 
as  in  all  lands  of  limited  rainfall.  Such  a  drought  occurred  in  1903 
and  again  in  1918-1919.  During  the  latter  drought  direct  losses  were 
estimated  at  not  less  than  £16,000,000.  The  losses  from  drought  in 
1926-1927  totaled  £3,000,000.  In  earlier  years,  dryness  affected 
grazing  grounds  that  were  in  a  natural  state.  Today  it  affects  veld 
that  is  overstocked,  trampled,  and  hardpacked  by  sun  and  fire.  The 
vegetative  cover  has  been  eroded.  River  floods  are  more  frequent. 

In  the  eastern  and  southern  coastal  strips  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  could  be  greatly  developed  if  the  run-off  were  regulated, 
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forest  growth  encouraged,  and  the  water  power  developed.  Here  in 
a  belt  of  mountain  and  upland  country  near  the  coast  is  a  rainfall 
exceeding  40  inches  a  year.  The  extent  of  the  better  favored  country 
is  1000  miles  in  length  and  at  least  15  miles  wide.  In  time  it  may  be 
expected  to  become  a  center  of  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  raw 
materials  of  tropical  East  Africa.  Throughout  the  dry  veld  country 
where  grazing  is  the  principal  industry  a  large  number  of  deep  wells 
have  been  drilled,  and  these  furnish  the  water  necessary  for  stock, 
thus  greatly  extending  the  range  of  South  African  herds.  Compre¬ 
hensive  irrigation  schemes  have  been  developed  to  reclaim  part  of  the 
desert  land  of  South  Africa ;  but  irrigation  is  only  a  local  expedient : 
it  is  never  capable  of  turning  a  whole  desert  into  arable  land.  The 
recovery  of  ground  water  likewise  provides  only  a  local  remedy. 

Parallel  with  the  troubles  between  blacks  and  whites  run  the  diffi¬ 
culties  between  white  and  Indian  laborers.  British  Indians  consider 
themselves  possessed  of  peculiar  rights  in  East  Africa  and  South 
Africa  because  they  have  from  time  immemorial  engaged  in  active 
trade  between  India  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  They  came  under 
British  protection  in  1808  (when  the  British  East  Africa  company  was 
granted  a  royal  charter) ,  partly  for  the  reason  that  it  would  better  the 
commercial  interests  of  British  India  to  have  Indians  in  Africa  under 
British  auspices.  Considerable  numbers  of  them  were  first  brought  in 
about  fifty  years  ago  as  indentured  laborers  on  sugar  and  tea  plantations. 

In  South  Africa  alone  there  are  now  150,000  Indians,  and  this  number 
presents  a  problem  not  through  immigration  but  by  its  own  high  birth¬ 
rate.  They  have  persisted  in  raising  questions  that  have  had  the 
active  support  of  political  leaders  in  India.  The  Asiatic  Trade  and 
Land  Act  of  1919,  designed  to  settle  the  question,  only  further  aroused 
the  indignation  of  Indian  subjects.  They  resented  the  restriction 
upon  property  ownership  in  the  Transvaal  no  less  than  the  non¬ 
issuance  of  trading  licenses  (after  1  May  1919).  To  give  Indians  a 
better  status,  a  round  table  conference  was  held  at  Cape  Town  in 
December  1926  and  January  1927.  Then  for  the  first  time  India 
entered  into  direct  negotiations  With  a  dominion  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  home  government.  The  conference  resulted  in  the 
decision  not  to  proceed  with  the  Areas  Reservation  Bill  introduced 
into  the  Union  Parliament  in  July  1925,  which  provided  for  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  Indian  community  in  each  town  and  for  rigid  restrictions 
upon  rights  to  acquire  fixed  property  and  to  trade.  The  Union 
government  requested  the  appointment  of  an  agent  of  the  government 
of  India  with  which  it  might  deal  in  treating  Indian  questions  in  the 
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future,  and  promised  assistance  for  the  uplift  of  Indian  communities. 
South  Africans  have  always  maintained  that  they  cannot  treat  the 
Indians  on  even  terms  with  the  whites  because  the  Indians  do  not 
adopt  western  standards  of  living,  their  sanitary  conditions  are  poor, 
and  increasing  unemployment  is  general.  The  Indians  insist  they  can¬ 
not  be  treated  like  the  natives,  and  the  whites  of  European  descent 
are  not  prepared  to  recognize  three  distinct  civilizations  —  European, 
Indian,  and  Native.  Compared  with  the  320,000,000  Indians  in  India, 
those  in  South  Africa  are  a  handful,  and  if  their  numbers  are  restricted 
and  a  form  of  assisted  emigration  is  worked  out  so  that  larger  numbers 
may  return  to  India,  the  question  will  be  less  acute  than  it  is  today. 

By  so  much  as  the  stream  of  colored  labor  is  increased  will  the  stream 
of  white  immigrants  be  diminished.  The  process  of  black  or  Indian 
displacement  of  white  population  is  therefore  self-stimulating.  While 
the  effect  of  colored  immigration  in  the  large  cities  is  socially  and 
morally  deplorable,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  but  presses  upon 
the  European  laborer  in  the  veld,  in  gold  mining,  cattle  farming,  and 
the  cultivation  of  maize.  There  is  a  large  Indian  population  on 
virtually  all  plantations  owned  by  white  men.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Indian  quarter  in  the  towns  of  Pietermaritzburg,  Dundee,  and  Lady¬ 
smith,  residence  property  has  diminished  in  value  and  some  European 
firms  have  been  rendered  bankrupt. 

Confronted  with  so  many  perplexing  problems  and  divided  into 
political  parties  in  violent  opposition  to  each  other,  the  government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  operated  on  a  very  small  majority  since 
the  World  War.  First  was  the  government  of  General  Smuts,  who  as 
leader  of  the  South  African  party  advanced  three  main  principles  as 
the  basis  of  national  unity  and  security  : 

(1)  The  maintenance  of  South  Africa’s  place  in  the  British  Empire 
as  opposed  to  complete  independence. 

(2)  Fair  and  hearty  cooperation  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
white  race,  particularly  the  Boers  and  the  English. 

(3)  Concentration  of  the  national  energies  upon  a  policy  of  industrial 
development. 

In  1926  General  Herzog,  who  had  become  premier  in  the  meantime, 
and  who  is  the  leader  of  the  powerful  Nationalist  party  which  stood 
for  disunion  and  a  narrow  racial  policy,  seemed  about  to  carry  South 
Africa  out  of  the  empire.  At  this  critical  juncture  came  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  1926  and  the  reorganization  of  the  British  Empire,  if 
we  may  so  term  the  changes  that  took  place  (page  54).  Satisfied 
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by  the  new  form  of  association  within  the  empire,  Herzog  declared 
that  South  Africa  could  leave  the  question  of  separation  from  the 
British  Empire  to  the  future.  In  the  view  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Nationalist  party  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  superiority  by  the 
London  government  over  the  dominions,  each  dominion  now  being 
left  free  to  develop  its  own  institutions  and  to  a  large  extent  its  own 
policies.  South  Africans  of  whatever  descent  can  now  unite  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  South  Africa,  retaining  affection  for  Great 
Britain  if  they  are  of  English  descent,  or  giving  exclusive  allegiance 
to  the  South  African  Union  if  they  are  of  Dutch  descent.  In  any 
event,  Herzog’s  declaration  since  the  Imperial  Conference  has  dimin¬ 
ished  the  force  of  the  notion  among  the  Dutch  that  they  are  the  real 
South  Africans  and  all  others  are  intruders  —  one  of  the  root  causes  of 
the  racial  enmities  of  past  years. 

RHODESIA 

Northern  and  Southern  Bhodesia  owe  their  existence  to  the  genius 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  in  1889  organized  the  British  South  Africa  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  purpose  of  developing  concessions  in  what  was  to  be 
called  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  Though  this  was  a  private 
trading  enterprise  the  government,  in  face  of  a  native  rebellion 
(1896-1897),  sent  troops  into  the  region.  Bearing  upon  further  settle¬ 
ment  was  the  Boer  War  of  1899  to  1902,  since  this  made  the  country 
better  known  to  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  volunteer  corps,  who 
turned  pioneers. 

Until  1923  Northern  and  Southern  Bhodesia  were  governed  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company.  It  developed  the  region  partly  by 
the  investment  of  large  sums  of  money ;  and  to  avoid  making  this  a 
charge  upon  the  small  number  of  whites  inhabiting  the  country  when 
a  colonial  status  was  granted,  the  railroads  and  likewise  certain  land 
tracts  and  mineral  rights  were  left  in  Company  hands.  Southern 
Rhodesia  voted  in  1922  for  responsible  government  and  now  has  a 
governor,  a  council,  and  a  legislative  assembly.  Northern  Rhodesia 
was  similarly  constituted  in  1924,  except  that  there  is  still  no  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly.  The  population  of  Southen  Rhodesia  is  more  than 
840,000  (40,000  white) ;  of  Northern  Rhodesia,  1,145,000  (4600  white). 

Figure  22,  which  gives  the  distribution  of  land  above  3000  feet 
and  again  above  5000  feet,  shows  that  there  is  an  extensive  zone 
between  the  lowlands  of  the  Limpopo  on  the  one  side  and  the  Zambezi 
River  on  the  other  in  which  the  white  man  may  find  a  congenial  home. 
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The  rivers  on  either  side  have  cut  deep  valleys,  on  the  borders  of  which 
one  may  pass  from  temperate  to  tropical  conditions  with  sharp  dividing 
lines  between.  But  only  on  the  valley  floors  are  there  tropical  condi¬ 
tions  the  year  round.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  more  than  28  inches, 
increasing  toward  the  east  to  40  inches,  diminishing  on  the  west  to 
15  inches.  Droughts  are  less  frequent  than  in  South  Africa,  and  water 
is  not  difficult  to  obtain  from  wells. 

In  Rhodesia  the  settlement  of  the  country  is  closely  related  to  the 
native  question.  There  are  more  than  800,000  natives  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  of  which  516,000  live  on  reserves,  151,000  on  white  men’s 
farms,  122,000  on  unalienated  government  land,  and  25,000  in  com¬ 
pounds  attached  to  municipalities.  The  native  reserves  include  more 
than  20,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  here  natives  live  under  a  sort  of 
communal  tenure.  The  methods  of  agriculture  are  primitive,  and 
some  of  the  reserves  will  not  long  be  adequate  for  the  population. 
They  must  be  enlarged,  or  the  native  must  be  given  the  right  to  acquire 
other  land  by  purchase,  or  the  output  of  the  land  must  be  increased 
by  improved  water  supplies  and  better  methods  of  cultivation.  While 
the  native  population  is  increasing  constantly,  it  is  not  increasing  in 
greater  ratio  than  the  white.  The  recent  studies  of  a  commission  on 
native  lands  has  recommended  that  the  European  territory  should 
embrace  about  62  per  cent  of  the  total  area  and  the  native  about 
37  per  cent. 

Trade  unions  are  active  in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  white  workingman,  who  falls  in  a  class  between  the  native 
proletariat  and  the  white  aristocracy  which  owns  the  large  plantations 
and  ranches.  In  Rhodesia,  where  large  supplies  of  raw  labor  are 
available,  it  is  impossible  for  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  to  support 
himself  by  either  skilled  or  unskilled  labor  until  he  has  learned  the 
country  and  has  accumulated  a  little  capital  with  which  to  become  a 
landowner  or  an  employer.  This  in  turn  slows  down  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  white  population  by  immigration.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  a  poor  white  class  the  Rhodesian  government  admits 
no  immigrant  who  does  not  have  employment  guaranteed  him  or  £50 
for  his  own  use.  An  additional  factor  in  slowing  down  immigration  is 
the  high  cost  of  the  railway  journey  from  Cape  Town  to  Rhodesia. 
As  a  result  the  government  recommends  that  the  incoming  farmer- 
settler  should  have  a  minimum  capital  of  £2000. 

The  problem  of  transport  is  of  first  importance  in  the  development 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  (Fig.  22)  as  well  as  of  South  Africa. 
All  streams  of  consequence  are  broken  at  the  plateau  border  by 
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immense  falls  or  rapids.  It  is  true  that  railways  have  conquered 
physical  obstacles ;  but  as  in  all  pioneer  countries  the  cost  of  rail¬ 
way  transportation  is  so  high  that  primitive  methods  of  transport  are 
still  employed,  and  they  too  are  expensive.  One  sees  this  elsewhere 
in  the  world  —  in  Australia,  throughout  the  Central  Andean  country 
of  South  America,  in  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil  —  no  less  than  in  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia.  In  the  last-named  country,  where  land  was 
opened  and  colonized  by  ox-wagon,  this  still  remains  the  cheapest 
form  of  transport  for  many  regions  and  the  only  one  in  some.  Even 
this  mode  of  transport  is  not  possible  north  and  east  of  Rhodesia  on 
the  Zambezi  and  the  Portuguese  frontier,  where  cattle  cannot  survive 
because  of  the  tsetse  fly.  Despite  the  1250  miles  of  railway,  the  country 
is  still  badly  hampered  because  of  its  difficult  transport  conditions. 
Twenty-five  miles  represents  the  outer  limit  of  an  economic  or  effective 
cotton  and  grain  growing  zone.  The  question  of  cheap  transport 
must  be  solved  by  improving  low-priced  roads,  constructing  bridges, 
building  motor  roads  through  critical  belts  of  land  or  population, 
and  overcoming  the  present  difficulty  of  floods  along  the  railway  to 
the  port  of  Beira  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Such  indirect  ways  of 
assisting  land  settlement  are  by  all  odds  better  than  the  direct 
subsidization  of  settlement,  as  some  have  ventured  to  urge.  By 
maintaining  high  standards  of  quality  in  agricultural  and  pastoral 
production,  —  the  mainstay  of  the  country  apart  from  gold,  chrome, 
asbestos,  and  coal,  — the  handicap  of  the  long  haul  to  the  coast  may 
be  partly  offset.  This  as  well  as  other  problems  of  development  re¬ 
quire  a  government  that  is  progressive  and  above  all  scientific  in  its 
point  of  view.  A  highly  organized  rather  than  a  densely  populated 
community  is  the  aim  of  Rhodesia’s  most  intelligent  leaders. 

For  both  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  as  for  Nyasaland  and 
the  British  possessions  in  East  Africa  (Fig.  20),  the  question  of  con¬ 
federation  will  inevitably  be  raised  again  as  in  the  immediate  past. 
Here  is  an  interior  empire  with  outlets  southward  through  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  eastward  upon  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  third  con¬ 
nection,  that  with  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  rich  mineral  area  in  its 
southern  border  where  Northern  Rhodesia  joins,  is  of  no  small  advan¬ 
tage  with  improving  transport  facilities.  How  mutual  benefits  may 
be  derived  through  confederation,  while  regional  advantages  are  kept, 
is  the  problem  confronting  those  imperially  minded  administrators 
who  think  only  in  round  terms.  That  all  have  some  problems  in 
common  is  true,  but  conference  (as  in  1924)  may  guide  solutions  as 
surely  as  confederation. 
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THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE 

It  is  the  trade  of  India  that  gives  that  densely  populated  peninsula 
its  chief  importance  to  Great  Britain.  For  some  years  the  British 
exports  to  India  have  been  greater  than  to  any  other  country. 
India  is  now  at  the  beginning  of  industrial  development  and  the 
machinery  for  that  development  with  respect  both  to  material  and  to 
organization  can  be  supplied  by  Great  Britain  to  her  great  advantage. 
Belated  to  trade  is  the  service  of  transport  that  maintains  it,  and  this 
means  employment  for  men  engaged  in  running  ships,  in  building  and 
repairing  them,  and  in  all  the  collateral  shore  services  that  shipping 
requires  or  implies.  Finally,  there  is  the  relation  of  India  to  the  Far 
East,  a  trading  realm  of  vast  extent  and  great  potentiality. 

Some  of  the  historical  relations  of  so  important  a  dependency  are 
especially  noteworthy.  Under  the  Portuguese,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  16th  century,  there  was  developed  a  trading  and  governmental 
system  which  first  brought  European  wares  and  political  ambitions 
into  the  Indian  field.  Later  came  the  East  India  Company,  which  was 
organized  at  London  in  1600.  The  Portuguese  were  easily  displaced, 
and  the  Dutch  were  driven  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  French,  however,  offered  a  more  effective  resistance,  and 
a  long  struggle  was  waged  that  finally  resulted  (1760)  in  victory  for  the 
English  company.  During  the  hundred  years  that  followed,  the  East 
India  Company  gradually  lost  its  valuable  monopolies,  and  after  the 
Company  had  proved  itself  incapable  of  handling  the  great  revolt  of 
1857  (the  Sepoy  Bebellion),  Parliament  assumed  full  control  of  the 
government  of  India. 

The  problem  of  England  is  twofold  —  to  control  the  320  millions 
of  India  and  to  develop  British  trade,  both  to  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  the  peace.  For  India  has  always  been  a  difficult  country 
to  dominate.  Alexander  the  Great  reached  it  in  327  b.c.,  but  his 
empire  did  not  endure.  Many  later  invasions  took  place  across  the 
northern  frontier,  especially  in  the  long  interval  between  the  7th  and 
the  18th  centuries:  there  came  Mohammedans,  congregated  chiefly 
in  the  northern  part ;  Persians  and  Afghans,  the  latter  waging  an 
almost  continual  border  warfare ;  and  Turks,  who  sought  to  extend 
their  power  over  the  masses  of  India  and  of  China  as  well.  In  large 
measure  India  absorbed  the  invader.  With  the  British,  however,  this 
was  not  true  :  they  came  for  trade,  not  for  settlement. 

As  in  so  many  of  the  protected  regions  of  the  world,  the  question 
is  one  not  merely  of  trade,  but  of  order.  Many  of  the  most  progressive 
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Fig.  23.  The  importance  of  the  monsoon  rains  is  suggested  by  the  denser  populations  of  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  coasts ;  and  the  Ganges  valley  is  marked  by  a  population  density  greater  than 
that  found  in  all  but  a  few  other  regions  in  the  world.  After  Bartholomew,  Advanced  Atlas  of 
Physical  and  Political  Geography ,  1924. 

and  intelligent  Indians  believe  that  were  Great  Britain  to  leave  India 
to  her  fate,  the  land  would  fall  into  disorder  and  there  would  be  rivers 
of  blood.  For  when  India  ruled  herself,  there  was  incessant  warfare 
between  her  many  local  rulers ;  each  one  sought  an  extension  of  his 
realm  and  an  increase  of  power ;  intrigue,  bribery,  and  war  followed 
in  logical  sequence.  Under  British  rule  the  country  has  been  in  the 
main  peaceful.  As  in  Egypt,  there  is  a  nationalist  movement,  directed 
against  the  British.  Its  followers  wish  to  see  Great  Britain  driven  out 
and  native  rule  restored. 

Disorder  in  India  is  a  particularly  grave  matter,  since  it  affects  not 
only  the  control  of  the  country  but  also  the  distribution  of  food  and 
the  whole  modern  system  of  trade  that  has  become  established  there. 
India  now  has  71,000  square  miles  of  irrigated  land,  and  the  irriga¬ 
tion  works  require  cooperative  control  and  an  orderly  government. 
Were  the  railroads  and  the  irrigation  works,  the  ports,  and  the  whole 
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machinery  of  commercial  life  to  be  disorganized,  India  would  be  ripe 
for  a  great  disaster.  The  famines  of  the  past  would  be  repeated, 
millions  would  be  killed  by  starvation  and  war  as  in  China  today 
(page  601),  and  misery  and  anarchy  would  spread  from  India  to 
adjacent  lands.  If  an  Indian  policy  can  be  developed  that  will  give 
autonomy  to  the  local  Indian  governments,  fair  treatment  to  the 
natives,  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  profits  of  business  enter¬ 
prise  among  natives  and  foreigners,  there  will  follow  a  better  state  of 
affairs  than  could  be  obtained  under  the  rule  of  rival  princes. 

The  contrasts  among  the  peoples  of  India  are  very  great.  The 
differences  of  caste  and  race  are  too  extreme  to  permit  any  real  unity 
of  the  population  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  what  is  of  more  present 
practical  interest,  the  diversities  are  so  great  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  general  public  opinion.  Each  section  of  the  country,  each  part 
of  a  religious  sect,  each  caste,  has  its  own  ideas  and  has  no  respect  for 
those  of  another.  The  contrasts  and  animosities  of  feeling  could 
not  be  more  marked  if  the  various  groups  were  separated  by  great 
distances  and  lived  under  quite  different  conditions.  “India”  is  not 
in  their  minds  when  they  find  fault  with  British  rule ;  they  think 
only  of  the  autonomy  of  their  own  district.  The  population  has  grown 
so  large  and  varied  that  breadth  of  view  is  required  to  govern  it ;  yet 
in  the  very  period  of  most  rapid  growth  Indians  have  kept  their 
paralyzing  provincialism. 

The  contrasts  between  the  different  races,  languages,  and  religions 
of  India  have  been  increased  through  a  long  history  involving  many 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  civilization.  Moreover,  the  people  are 
agricultural,  three  fourths  of  them  living  in  villages  of  less  than  2000. 
In  general,  the  better  types  live  in  the  cooler  regions  of  the  north. 
The  moister  the  climate,  the  denser  the  population  and  the  greater  the 
ignorance.  Climate  and  physical  environment,  as  well  as  racial  and 
religious  characteristics,  have  produced  a  degree  of  diversity  almost 
incomprehensible.  India’s  320,000,000  people  are  composed  of  45 
different  races  speaking  170  languages  and  divided  into  2400  tribes  or 
castes.  They  are  scattered  over  an  area  almost  half  as  large  as  Europe. 

Of  the  total  population,  217  millions  are  Hindus,  and  60  millions  of 
them  are  members  of  the  so-called  “depressed  classes.”  The  latter 
form  the  lowest  grade  of  inhabitants  in  the  country.  Many  of  them 
are  outcasts  doing  the  lowest  and  most  menial  work ;  others  have  kept 
their  freedom  by  living  in  the  mountains,  in  the  deserts,  in  the  forests. 
All  of  them  bitterly  hate  the  high-caste  Hindus,  or  Brahmans  (14,000,- 
000).  With  the  coming  of  the  British,  the  rivalries  which  had  formed 
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Fig.  24.  Religions  of  India.  The  widespread  effects  of  the  caste  system  of  the  Hindus  may  be 
realized  from  a  study  of  this  map.  Note  the  large  Mohammedan  population  of  northwestern 
India.  From  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India ,  Vol.  26,  1909,  PI.  15. 


the  basis  of  past  anarchy  subsided.  But  even  now  the  number  of 
castes,  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  restraints  which  their  religions 
put  upon  their  treatment  of  animals,  all  greatly  retard  the  economic 
development  of  the  country.  * 

In  all  India  there  are  some  700  feudatory  states,  each  jealous  of  the 
others’  rights  and  privileges.  They  include  two  fifths  of  the  land  of 
India  and  have  a  population  of  about  75,000,000.  There  are  states 
of  every  size,  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  The 
largest  is  Hyderabad,  with  a  population  of  13,000,000.  Some  of  the 
states  are  of  ancient  origin;  others  are  recent;  some  were  formed 
out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire  (1526-1761).  When  the 
British  government  took  over  the  management  of  the  country,  it 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  existing  states  and  the  dignities  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  rulers,  making  treaties  with  them  which  have  persisted 
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Fig.  25.  The  native  states  and  territories  are  shown  in  light  stipple  and  the  territories  perma¬ 
nently  administered  by  the  government  of  India  with  diagonal  ruling,  while  British  India  is  left 
white.  From  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  Vol.  26,  PI.  20,  1909. 


down  to  the  present  time.  The  rulers  are  not  sovereign,  but  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor  and  to  his  representative 
the  Viceroy,  or  Governor- General,  of  India.  Were  the  people  warlike, 
they  would  present  to  Great  Britain  an  impossible  problem  of  race, 
religion,  and  general  order.  But  only  25,000,000  can  be  said  to  have 
any  military  spirit,  and  these  are  widely  scattered. 

India  is  fundamentally  agricultural ;  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  urban,  while  we  find  79  per  cent  in  England  and  Wales 
and  64  per  cent  in  Germany.  In  Bombay,  23  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  urban,  this  high  percentage  reflecting  an  increasing  number 
of  cotton  mills.  In  Assam,  where  the  country  is  broken  and  the 
people  lead  an  unsettled  life,  only  3  per  cent  live  in  cities.  India  as  a 
whole  has  but  35  cities  of  more  than  100,000  ;  the  United  States,  with 
one  third  the  population,  has  68  cities  of  this  class.  Only  two  Indian 
cities,  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  have  more  than  a  million  people  each. 
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The  population,  almost  completely  dependent  on  agriculture,  is 
crowded  on  the  flat  lands  of  the  plains.  The  more  remunerative 
crops  in  Indian  agriculture  are  wheat  and  cotton,  and  these  are  to  a 
large  degree  dependent  upon  artificial  irrigation.  The  rainfall  of  India 
is  seasonal  in  character.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it  falls  during  the  south¬ 
west  monsoon.  Only  eastern  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Lower  Burma  have 
a  rainfall  sufficient  to  be  free  of  the  necessity  of  irrigation.  Elsewhere 
there  are  great  variations  in  rainfall  from  year  to  year  and  from  dis¬ 
trict  to  district  in  the  same  year.  As  a  consequence,  famines  ensue 
when  the  rains  are  light.  Their  severity  is  increased  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  by  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon  a  single  crop.  Formerly, 
famines  were  accompanied  by  terrible  loss  of  life  ;  but  with  increased 
railway  mileage  and  better  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  food  by 
motor  and  otherwise,  and  especially  by  the  organization  of  a  “famine 
service,”  loss  of  life  is  now  largely  averted.  The  ensuing  poverty  is 
still  very  great,  however.  The  peasant’s  capital  is  often  wiped  out  by 
the  wholesale  loss  of  cattle  when  all  sources  of  forage  fail.  Much  has 
already  been  done  to  further  irrigation ;  but  the  task  is  only  begun. 
The  irrigation  service  in  India  includes  not  only  modern  engineering 
works  but  also  an  immense  system  of  artificial  reservoirs,  some  of 
great  antiquity.  Others  are  of  recent  construction,  such  as  the 
innumerable  earthen  “tanks”  built  across  the  local  drainage  lines. 

Among  the  larger  irrigation  works  is  the  Punjab  system  (at  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  the  northern  famine  district,  Figure  27),  whereby 
nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  land  once  arid  have  been  placed  under  irri¬ 
gation,  in  addition  to  more  than  9,000,000  acres  previously  irrigated 
in  the  Punjab  district.  This  was  done  by  turning  river  water  into 
three  great  canals  that,  with  their  main  branches  and  smaller  tribu¬ 
taries,  have  a  total  length  of  3000  miles.  In  all  India  the  major 
works  supply  canals  that  irrigate  about  20,000,000  acres.  The  figure 
is  more  than  doubled  if  we  add  irrigation  from  wells,  tanks,  and  the 
like.  The  irrigated  area  lies  in  a  region  whose  average  rainfall  is  from 
7  to  25  inches,  and  where  agriculture  would  always  be  precarious  with¬ 
out  artificial  help.  Of  the  total  cropped  area,  the  government  works 
irrigate  12  per  cent. 

So  rapidly  does  the  population  increase  (50,000,000  during  the  past 
50  years),  so  limited  is  the  relief  through  migration,  that  millions 
cannot  get  sufficient  food.  The  farmer  finds  most  of  his  crop  divided 
between  landlord  and  government.  His  condition  has  been  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “underfed  and  overworked.”  He  has  to  go  into  debt  to  the 
village  shopkeeper,  getting  credit  for  food  and  seed  in  the  ensuing  year. 
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Fig.  26.  Distribution  of  wheat  and  rice  crops  in  India.  Compare  with  Figure  23.  From  Finch 
and  Baker,  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture,  1917,  Figures  25  and  58. 


Since  229,000,000  people  in  India  are  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  agriculture,  this  means  that  a  large  majority  of  them,  probably  two 
thirds,  are  living  in  a  state  of  squalor.  Pressing  upon  the  people  of 
India  in  a  manner  to  produce  great  distress  is  the  land  tax,  in  addition 
to  the  water  tax  in  irrigated  areas.  The  land  tax  is  the  source  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  state.  It  is  assessed  in 
some  provinces  on  the  basis  of  the  cash  rental,  the  percentages  being 
25  in  Bengal  and  50  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Punjab.  In  other 
provinces,  e.g.,  Lower  Burma  and  Madras,  practically  the  same  figure  is 
arrived  at  by  taxing  the  net  produce,  that  is,  the  gross  produce  minus  cost 
of  production  as  augmented  by  percentages  based  on  crop  vicissitudes, 
distance  from  market,  merchant’s  profits,  and  the  like.1  Indians  com¬ 
plain  of  uneven  assessments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  have  pro¬ 
gressively  revised  the  rates  downward  and  they  assert  that  only  by  a 
land  tax  can  the  state  raise  revenue  without  enhancing  prices.  The 
system  was  developed  in  the  remote  past  long  before  the  English  came. 

This  does  not  mean  that  many  Indians  are  not  living  under  better 
conditions  than  heretofore.  Thirty  millions  of  them,  many  of  whom 
are  town-dwellers,  have  prospered  by  the  general  increase  of  trade  and 
through  the  benefits  of  the  English  administration.  There  are  many 
rich  bankers  and  merchants.  But  the  position  of  the  farmer  remains 
the  same,  and  it  cannot  be  improved  until  the  heavy  land  tax  is  light- 

1  In  India  as  a  whole  the  land  tax  amounts  to  $.50  U.  S.  gold  per  head  of  population  and 
slightly  more  per  acre  of  tilled  land.  This  appears  to  be  a  trifling  sum,  but  it  is  really  a 
substantial  part  of  each  farmer’s  income.  Taxes  of  all  kinds  averaged  $2.01  per  person  in 
1923-1924. 
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Fig.  27.  Rainfall  and  famine  areas  in  India.  Rainfall  from  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  Yol.  26, 
1909,  PI.  10.  Famine  areas  from  Andree,  Geographische  Handbuch,  1899,  p.  579  ;  id.,  Geographie 
des  Welthandels,  Vol.  2,  1913,  p.  552  ;  supplemented  by  Digby,  The  Famine  Campaign  in  Southern 
India,  2  vols.,  1878  ;  Merewether,  A  Tour  through  the  Famine  Districts  of  India,  1898  ;  Scott,  The 
Famine  Land,  1904. 

ened  and  the  birth  rate  reduced.  As  fast  as  the  British  improve  Indian 
conditions  the  population  increases  up  to  the  new  possibilities,  with  no 
improvement  at  all  in  agricultural  practices  long  regarded  as  among 
the  most  obsolete  and  least  effective  in  all  Asia.  Little  relief  is  found 
in  larger  export  (in  the  present  economy)  because  of  the  inequality 
and  uncertainty  of  the  food  crops  that  are  the  main  sources  of  supply. 
Cotton  export,  chiefly  to  Japan,  has  increased,  with  ocean  rates 
extremely  low.  Indian  mills  are  growing  in  number  and  locally  have 
large  resources  of  water  power  upon  which  to  draw,  but  their  chief 
dependence  is  still  on  coal.  Cotton  is  now  the  largest  single  item  in 
the  list  of  commodities  in  which  India  is  both  producer  and  consumer. 
The  export  of  pig  iron  and  the  production  and  consumption  of  steel 
are  increasing,  the  pig  iron  going  principally  to  J  apan,  the  steel  com¬ 
ing  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium.  But  neither  ex¬ 
port  nor  manufacturing  has  yet  had  an  appreciable  economic  effect 
upon  the  mass  of  the  population. 

The  most  serious  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  India  were 
not  created  by  the  British,  but  the  people  of  India  look  to  their  British 
rulers  for  a  solution.  As  in  all  times  and  places,  a  government  remote 
from  the  common  people  is  blamed  for  disaster  and  appealed  to  for 
relief. 

What  has  England  done  to  meet  the  complaints  of  her  Indian  sub¬ 
jects  ? 
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In  the  government  of  India,  Great  Britain  has  applied  a  principle 
that  has  gained  in  importance  steadily  since  the  Boer  War,  when  a  group 
of  young  Englishmen  set  in  train  the  study  of  regional  problems  of 
empire  by  round-table  organizations  and  by  publication.  They  have 
effected  a  quickening  of  the  political  conscience  that  has  done  away 
with  exploitation  as  the  ruling  motive  for  imperial  government.  It 
is  now  generally  accepted  in  principle  that  with  the  exercise  of 
power  and  dominion  there  should  grow  a  sense  of  responsibility,  “that 
empire  is  a  method  of  holding  liberty  and  the  institutions  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  trust  until  the  destined  heirs  of  the  inheritance  reach  their 
majority.”  This  means  in  essence  that  the  largest  number  of  men 
must  be  brought  in  the  shortest  time  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  self- 
government. 

Applied  to  India,  the  principle  works  out  that  purely  executive 
control  of  Indian  affairs,  which  has  been  the  historical  method,  is  now 
giving  way  to  divided  control,  or  dyarchy,  as  it  is  called.  Under  this 
system  one  branch  of  the  government  is  under  popular  control,  another 
under  bureaucratic  control.  An  Indian  legislature  was  provided  for 
shortly  after  the  World  War  through  the  so-called  Beforms  Bill.  Under 
its  terms  each  of  the  eight  major  provinces,  excluding  Burma,  had  its 
administration  divided  between  a  governor  who  retains  power  over 
“reserved”  questions,  and  ministers  who  deal  only  with  “transferred” 
questions.  Among  the  transferred  subjects  are  local  government, 
agriculture,  industrial  development,  public  health,  education,  and 
public  works.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  Viceroy,  the  minis¬ 
ters  are  chosen  from  the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
not  more  than  one  fifth  of  whom  may  be  British  officials.  Three  seats 
on  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council  are  assigned  to  Indians.  The 
Reforms  Bill  extended  the  franchise  to  more  than  five  million  persons, 
where  it  was  formerly  exercised  by  little  more  than  thirty  thousand. 
Through  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  a  legislature  has  come  into 
existence  which  consists  of  the  Governor- General  and  two  chambers. 
The  upper  chamber  is  called  the  Council  of  State  and  consists  of  sixty 
members;  not  more  than  twenty  of  these  may  be  officials.  The 
actual  representation  at  the  present  time  is  16  Hindus,  11  Moham¬ 
medans,  3  Europeans,  3  Sikhs.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is  limited 
to  140  members,  of  whom  100  are  elected.  The  government  does  not 
go  to  the  polls,  so  there  are  no  parties.  Without  the  approval  of  the 
Governor-General  no  bill  can  be  introduced  which  affects  the  public 
debt,  religion,  the  defense  forces,  or  foreign  policy.  The  extent  to  which 
the  legislative  councils  and  the  governors  exercise  power  differs  widely 
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from  province  to  province.  To  prevent  government  coming  to  a 
standstill,  provision  is  made  for  declaring  bills  passed  in  case  one  or 
both  chambers  withhold  their  consent  to  matters  considered  essential 
to  the  safety  or  peace  of  British  India. 

Many  Indians  feel  that  the  transferred  subjects  are  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance.  Certainly  the  degree  to  which  government  has  been  divided 
by  the  Indians  and  British  has  gone  far  to  quiet  the  troubles  which 
originated  after  the  World  War,  when  the  Swaraj  party  came  into  being. 
Its  policy  of  passive  resistance  could  create  unrest  and  even  disorder, 
but  it  was  not  constructive  in  nature.  The  party  is  now  of  little  con¬ 
sequence,  since  its  activities  are  directed  mainly  to  obstructing  govern¬ 
ment  business,  whereas  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  a  responsive 
manner  is  one  that  is  gaining  in  popular  esteem. 

Indian  government  is  gravely  complicated  by  the  presence  of  some 
66,000,000  Mohammedans  who,  if  they  joined  their  co-religionists  in  the 
Arab  world,  might  threaten  British  hold  on  southwestern  Asia.  There 
is  very  strong  probability  that  were  that  hold  broken  at  one  place  it 
would  be  released  at  all  others.  The  Moslem  Indian  population  was 
more  or  less  disorderly  throughout  the  World  War.  An  Indian  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Mohammedans  met  in  1919,  following  the  killing  by 
British  troops  of  400  natives  at  Amritsar,  and  sought  to  promote 
Indian  independence.  The  government  of  India  has  tried  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  political  camps  on  a  religious  and  national  basis,  but  the 
Mohammedans  have  to  be  given  special  attention  in  the  present  scheme 
of  government,  owing  to  their  large  numbers  and  their  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  solidarity.  However,  the  Hindu-Moslem  quarrel  is  one  that 
runs  back  through  the  racial  life  of  the  people  and  it  will  not  be  allayed 
by  governmental  devices.  The  tension  between  the  races  makes  every 
religious  occasion  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  authorities.1 

In  many  respects  India’s  problems  are  of  her  own  making.  It 
was  not  British  rule  that  created  the  powerful  Brahman  caste,  which, 
though  constituting  only  5  per  cent  of  the  population  and  despising 
all  other  Indians,  may  win  fresh  political  and  administrative  power 
through  the  new  scheme  of  government  in  addition  to  the  vast  social, 
religious,  and  official  powers  which  it  already  possesses.  It  was  not 
through  British  machinations  that  more  than  66,000,000  Moslems  came 
to  inhabit  northern  India,  nor  has  it  been  British  policy  to  keep  Moslems 
and  Hindus  at  odds  with  each  other.  In  fact,  it  has  been  England’s  fear 
that  their  historic  enmity  might  develop  into  a  whirlwind  of  destruction. 

1  For  the  special  difficulties  concerning  Moslem  tribesmen  on  the  northwestern  frontier 
of  India,  see  page  139. 
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These  are  evils  inherent  in  Indian  history  and  life.  Moreover,  the 
population  of  India  has  been  accustomed  through  the  centuries  to 
having  its  government  managed  by  its  superiors.  Political  ambitions 
do  not  fall  within  the  mental  range  of  the  masses.  If  the  educated 
leaders  employ  the  symbols  of  politics,  they  are  without  the  political 
experience  to  give  their  views  practical  effect. 

How  far  Indian  politics  is  a  matter  of  emotion  rather  than  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  Great  Britain  or  to  political  history  or  geographical  background 
has  been  admirably  summarized  by  Sir  Frederick  Whyte,  former 
President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  India  : 

Political  peace  in  India  is  never  long-lived,  and  the  calm  of  today  is  but 
an  armistice  which  will  not  last  more  than  a  year  or  two.  Storms  of  emotion, 
now  political,  now  religious,  more  often  the  latter  exploited  by  the  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  former,  break  over  the  Indian  scene  with  an  almost  incredible 
ferocity,  suggesting  the  onset  of  devastation  which  nothing  can  resist.  But 
soon  the  storm  abates,  the  disturbing  emotion  subsides,  and  who  can  say 
what  result  has  been  achieved  ?  The  tempest  itself  is  to  be  seen  as  a  protest, 
not  as  a  purpose :  it  usually  explodes  by  emotional  pressure  from  within, 
not  in  order  to  break  a  resistance  without.  This  is  a  historic  truth,  just  as 
valid  today  as  it  has  been  any  time  these  thousands  of  years. 

If  government  means  anything  aside  from  law  and  order  and  the 
maintenance  of  civil  rights,  it  means  economic  improvement.  In  all 
lands  there  are  broad  constructive  policies  and  acts  that  are  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  people  and  that  only  a  central  government  can  initiate 
effectively.  They  affect  its  destiny  because  they  are  conceived  on  a 
broad  scale.  They  take  account  of  the  social  and  political  character 
of  a  people,  the  economic  status  no  less  than  the  geographical  position 
and  the  character  of  land  and  country.  They  are  policies  and  acts  that 
transcend  regional  needs  and  desires  and  even  the  regional  imagination. 
They  represent  in  a  sense  the  whole  personality  of  a  country.  Such 
conceptions  as  these  are  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  countries  whose 
people  have  learned  to  disregard  the  local  and  the  trivial  in  order  that 
the  general  and  the  important  shall  have  right  of  way.  In  India  the 
politics  of  the  people  is  founded  upon  local  ends  and  upon  the  narrow 
principle  of  obstruction,  not  construction.  While  the  dyarchical  prin¬ 
ciple  has  yet  to  prove  its  success,  it  has  had  moderate  support  from 
some  sections  of  Indian  opinion,  who  acknowledge  it  as  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  form  now  possible.  Certainly  the  present  form  of  government  pro¬ 
vides  abundant  scope  for  economic  and  social  reforms  such  as  Indian 
leaders  have  long  sought  to  bring  about.  What  degree  of  welfare 
India  will  enjoy  in  the  future  depends  upon  the  character  of  Indians 
themselves. 
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Going  up  the  Nile  is  like  running  the  gantlet  before  Eternity.  Till  one 
has  seen  it,  one  does  not  realize  the  amazing  thinness  of  that  little  damp 
trickle  of  life  that  steals  along  undefeated  through  the  jaws  of  established 
death.  (Rudyard  Kipling,  Letters  of  Travel) 

Egypt  has  been  described  as  shaped  like  a  wineglass,  mostly  stem. 
Lower  Egypt,  the  triangular  delta, 
is  the  main  part  of  the  country,  and 
Cairo,  the  capital,  is  at  the  apex. 

Here  is  nearly  three  fifths  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  land  and  here,  too,  is  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  land  that  might 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  Out¬ 
side  the  delta  and  valley  of  the  Nile 
live  but  80,000  of  Egypt’s  13,000,000 
people.  Like  India,  Egypt  is  an 
agricultural  country  with  holdings 
divided  minutely  and  the  mass  of  the 
peasant  farmers  (the  fellahin)  in  a 
state  of  extreme  poverty.  Like  so 
many  other  countries,  Egypt  has  its 
problem  of  increasing  population. 

When  political  and  civil  life  were 
unsettled  and  the  water  supply  ineffi¬ 
ciently  used,  as  before  the  English 
military  occupation  in  1882,  it  mat¬ 
tered  less  to  Egypt  how  the  Nile 
waters  and  valley  lands  were  used,  for 
Egypt  had  then  only  seven  and  a  half 
millions  of  people.  During  the  period 
of  British  occupation,  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  has  risen  until  it  is  now  200,000 
a  year.  The  country  having  no  indus¬ 
tries  worth  mentioning,  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  pressure  upon  government  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  cultivated  area  by  increasing 
the  delivery  of  water  from  the  Nile. 

Since  it  is  an  extremely  arid  country  1 

1  At  Alexandria  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  8  inches ;  at  Port  Said,  4  inches ;  and  south 
of  Cairo  there  are  only  rare  showers. 


Fig.  28.  Map  of  Egypt  showing  the 
principal  towns,  the  bordering  deserts, 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile. 
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and  since  the  summer  supply  of  river  water  is 
even  now  insufficient  for  the  lands  dependent 
upon  it,  the  economic  life  of  the  country  has 
focused  its  attention  upon  the  Upper  Nile  where 
flood  waters  may  be  impounded  to  be  given  out 
during  the  low-water  season.  But  the  Upper  Nile 
waters  flow  through  the  Sudan,  Uganda,  and 
other  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  estab¬ 
lishes  a  dependence  of  Egypt  upon  Great  Britain 
for  the  right  to  extend  the  use  of  Upper  Nile 
waters,  not  only  because  Great  Britain  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  or  controls  most  of  the  headwaters  but 
because  both  British  and  natives  have  their  own 
plans  for  using  water  in  the  Sudan.1 

In  1903  the  first  experiments  were  made  in 
irrigating  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Nile  in  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  The  purpose  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  exportable  crops  like  wheat,  cotton,  sugar. 
By  agreement  between  the  Sudanese  and  Egyptian 
governments  the  quantity  of  summer  water  to 
be  drawn  off  in  the  Sudan  was  limited,  and  this  amount  was  only 
increased  when  the  Aswan  Dam  was  heightened.  The  fact  is  of  im¬ 
portance  because  it  shows  that  the  Nile  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
river  whose  use  was  of  primary  concern  to  Egypt  as  well  as  to  the  Sudan, 
and  of  even  greater  concern  to  Egypt  because  of  her  long-established 
civilization  and  her  far  larger  population.  But  the  Sudan  attracts  cap¬ 
ital  because  it  is  under  British  control  and  produces  a  high  grade  of 
cotton  of  importance  to  English  mills.  Where  the  development  may 
end  no  one  knows,  but  Egypt  fears  that  it  will  end  in  a  curtailment 
of  her  own  rights,  considered  to  be  primary. 


Fig.  29.  The  ribbons  of 
irrigated  land  along  the 
Nile,  including  the  broad 
irrigated  expanse  of  the 
Nile  Delta.  From  Annu- 
aire  statistique  de  I'Egypte, 
1914,  and  later  sources. 


The  Suez  Canal 

The  conditions  which  have  just  been  sketched  form  one  of  two  geo¬ 
graphical  facts  that  are  of  greatest  importance  in  the  present  political 
geography  of  Egypt  and  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  thereto.  The 
other  is  the  Suez  Canal.  “.  .  .we  need  safe  open  seas,  above  all,  a 
safe  Indian  Ocean.”  This  is  the  English  point  of  view.  Said  Lord 

1  Rice  and  cotton  are  the  two  principal  crops,  and  if  cotton  is  at  a  tempting  price  level 
and  there  is  an  extension  of  its  cultivation,  Egypt  pays  by  having  less  rice  than  she  needs ; 
yet  it  is  not  good  economy  to  import  rice,  because  it  cannot  be  grown  elsewhere  at  a  lower 
labor  cost  than  in  Egypt  itself,  directly  where  it  is  consumed. 
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Allenby  in  his  reply  to  the  Egyptian  objections  to  the  conditions  of 
independence  laid  down  by  the  British  Government  in  1921  : 

Egypt  lies  upon  the  main  line  of  communications  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  King’s  dominions  to  the  east.  The  whole  territory  of  Egypt  is 
indeed  essential  to  those  communications,  since  the  fortunes  of  Egypt  are 
inseparable  from  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal  zone.  The  immunity  of 
Egypt  from  the  dominant  influence  of  any  other  Great  Power  is  therefore  of 
primary  importance  to  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  all  His  Majesty’s 
Eastern  Colonies  and  Dependencies ;  it  affects  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
nearly  350,000,000  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects. 

Thus  independence  to  Egypt  from  the  British  point  of  view  means 
independence  limited  by  British  reservations,  and  though  these  have 
become  the  basis  of  British  policy  they  have  not  been  accepted  by 
Egyptian  leaders.  The  conditions  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  Americans 
because  of  the  special  relation  which  the  Republic  of  Panama  bears  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  where  the  United  States  has  special  interests 
comparable  to  those  of  Great  Britain  at  Suez.  It  is  also  of  interest  to 
Ameriearfs  because  the  Philippines  desire  independence,  their  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Egypt,  they  also  occupy  a  strategical 
position  (with  respect  to  the  F ar  East) ,  and  successive  governments  in 
the  United  States  have  also  proclaimed  their  desire  to  hasten  the  day 
of  independence,  but  always  under  conditions  of  close  supervision  lest 
some  other  power  carry  out  alleged  designs  —  a  constant  reiteration 
of  British  representatives  in  discussing  Egyptian  affairs. 

Foreign  Control 

Although  both  British  and  French  military  occupation  of  Egypt  took 
place  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  it  was  not  until  1869  that,  with  the 
completion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  British  and  French  commercial  interests 
in  Egypt  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  country  became  politically 
of  much  importance.  There  was  factional  war  during  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century.  There  was  only  moderate  control  by  the  Turks, 
though  they  have  been  the  nominal  rulers  ever  since  their  conquest  of 
the  country  in  1517.  The  most  critical  time  came  in  1875,  when  the 
Khedive  sold  his  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  to  the  British. 
There  had  been  accumulated  a  large  public  debt  on  the  part  of  the 
successive  rulers  of  Egypt,  and  since  most  of  the  money  had  been 
borrowed  from  British  and  French  sources  those  two  powers  established 
a  condominium  known  as  the  Dual  Control  (1876-1883).  Foreign 
interference  was  then  decried  and  a  general  revolution  sought  to  be 
organized.  France  declining  to  use  military  force,  British  troops  took 
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the  field  and  crushed  a  rebellion  engineered  by  Arabi  Pasha,  an  army 
officer.  Thereafter  Great  Britain  kept  in  Egypt  an  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  named  herself  “adviser”  to  the  new  Egyptian  government 
(1882). 

Trouble  had  arisen  also  in  the  Sudan,  where  a  self-proclaimed  Mahdi, 
or  “deliverer,”  appealed  to  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers  (1881), 
defeated  the  Egyptian  troops,  and  massacred  General  Gordon  and 
1 1,000  men  at  Khartoum  (1885) .  The  Mahdi  died  soon  after  the  taking 
of  Khartoum,  but  for  about  twelve  years  his  successor  held  the  region 
in  his  grasp.  Finally,  in  1898  General  Kitchener  completely  annihilated 
the  Mahdist  army  at  the  battle  of  Omdurman.  As  a  war  measure 
the  Sudan,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was  declared  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire  in  1914,  with  the  status  of  a  “protected  state.” 


British  and  Egyptian  Views  on  Control 

In  1922,  when  the  British  Protectorate  over  Egypt  was  abolished 
and  the  country  made  independent  under  a  constitutional  king,  it 
was  indicated  by  Great  Britain  in  specific  terms  just  how  far  that  inde¬ 
pendence  might  go.  The  principal  reservations  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain  were : 

(1)  The  British  Government  “shall  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  an 
exceptional  position,”  and  the  closest  relations  shall  exist 
between  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  a  British 
High  Commissioner. 

(2)  The  Egyptian  Government  may  not  make  any  political  agree¬ 
ment  with  foreign  powers  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
British  High  Commissioner,  and  diplomatic  and  considar 
relations  will  be  aided  by  the  British  Government. 

(3)  Great  Britain  assumes  the  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
legitimate  interests  of  foreigners  in  Egypt. 

(4)  Great  Britain  supports  Egypt  in  the  defense  of  her  territory  and 
to  this  end,  and  “for  the  due  protection  of  British  Imperial 
communications,”  British  troops  are  to  have  free  passage  through 
Egypt  and  garrisons  may  be  maintained  at  such  places  and  such 
periods  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined. 

(5)  Foreign  officers  or  officials  may  not  be  appointed  to  the  Egyptian 
army  and  public  services  without  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
High  Commissioner,  nor  may  an  external  loan  be  raised  nor  the 
revenue  of  any  public  service  be  assigned  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Financial  Com¬ 
missioner, 
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(6)  While  Great  Britain  undertakes  to  secure  for  Egypt  her  fair  share 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  providing  for  a  board  of  water  con¬ 
servators  who  will  study  the  Upper  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  on 
the  other  hand,  Egypt  is  to  continue  to  afford  the  Sudan  govern¬ 
ment  military  support  as  in  the  past  or  its  equivalent  in  financial 
assistance. 

To  these  limitations  Egypt  replies  that  the  right  to  move  troops 
and  maintain  garrisons  is  occupation  pure  and  simple  and  no  country  is 
independent  if  obliged  to  endure  occupation  by  foreign  troops.  Just 
as  this  constitutes  an  invasion  of  internal  sovereignty,  so  the  limitation 
of  foreign  political  agreements  by  British  approval  constitutes  an 
infringement  of  external  sovereignty.  So  far  as  the  Sudan  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Egypt  desires  to  exercise  “her  indisputable  right  of  sovereignty 
over  that  country  and  of  control  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.” 

When  two  governments  are  opposed  on  economic  and  strategic 
grounds  of  such  vital  concern  to  both,  peaceful  agreement  is  difficult 
because  the  terms  they  employ  mean  quite  different  things.  To  the 
British,  Egyptian  independence  means  permitting  the  Egyptians  to 
have  their  own  king,  a  parliament,  and  other  branches  and  aspects  of 
civil  government  (as  provided  in  the  constitution  promulgated  by  King 
Fuad  in  1923),  and  such  other  limited  rights  and  privileges  as  British 
control  may  see  fit  to  grant.  This  to  the  British  is  a  long  step  forward, 
and  if  independence  is  conditional  it  at  least  represents  something  better 
than  the  past.  To  the  British  these  concessions  seem  very  liberal  be¬ 
cause  they  claim  to  have  won  no  special  economic  privileges  in  Egypt, 
in  fact,  to  have  profited  less  by  the  order  they  have  imposed  than 
the  French,  Italians,  and  Greeks,  whose  merchants  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  foreign  population  of  150,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  Egyptians  these  conditions  imply  bondage, 
so  it  is  worth  while  to  see  by  what  process  Egypt  fell  into  British 
hands,  so  to  speak,  and  what  rights  her  people  have  to  a  larger  share 
of  independence  and  how  far  government  may  be  based  upon  popular 
opinion  and  judgment.  Of  the  13  millions  of  Egyptians,  only  7  or 
8  per  cent  are  literate.  Even  in  the  towns  the  standard  of  literacy 
is  low,  probably  around  25  per  cent  for  the  most  advanced  urban 
districts.  It  has  been  well  said  that  grievances  sometimes  are  an 
effective  substitute  for  the  political  instinct  which  the  peasant  lacks ; 
and  no  matter  what  happens,  whether  a  low  Nile  or  a  low  price  for 
cotton,  it  is  easy  and  indeed  natural  to  blame  the  foreigner  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  English.  Moreover,  there  is  a  feeling  that  all  politically 
conscious  peoples  share,  that  a  second-rate  government  under  native 
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control  is  better  than  a  first-rate  government  under  foreign  control. 
Holding  this  view,  the  Egyptian  leaders  do  not  accept  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  British  occupation  as  having  any  political  meaning.  The 
problem  of  government  under  these  conditions  is  always  a  most  serious 
one,  for  with  an  illiterate  people  there  is  always  the  temptation  of  the 
ruling  class  to  look  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  as  a  guarantee  of 
their  own  continued  enjoyment  of  power. 

The  Egyptian  Nationalist  program  calls  for  nothing  less  than :  (1)  In¬ 
dependence  from  British  control.  (2)  Neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal 
(3)  The  assignment  of  the  Sudan  to  Egypt.  (4)  Complete  freedom 
as  to  both  internal  affairs  and  external  relations.  Under  the  arrange¬ 
ment  that  went  into  effect  in  1923  with  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  the  appointment  of  ministers  responsible  to  a  newly  constituted 
parliament,  there  was  left  for  further  discussion  the  conditions  under 
which  the  British  limitations  upon  Egyptian  sovereignty  should  be 
exercised.  Before  the  constitution  went  into  effect  Zaghloul  Pasha, 
the  leader  of  the  nationalists,  was  banished  by  the  British  government 
to  the  Seychelles  Islands  and  with  him  some  of  his  extremist  fol¬ 
lowers.  Though  he  was  permitted  to  return  and  in  course  of  time 
became  premier,  his  death  followed  soon  after  (1927). 

British  fear  of  the  extremists  was  justified  by  the  events  of  1919- 
1920,  when  the  nationalists,  failing  to  obtain  that  independence  which 
they  demanded  at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  broke  into  insur¬ 
rection.  From  one  end  of  the  Lower  Nile  valley  to  the  other,  property 
was  destroyed  and  shops  were  looted;  a  number  of  British  soldiers 
were  killed.  With  this  example  before  them  the  British  were  not  slow 
to  take  extreme  measures  in  1924  when  Sir  Lee  Stack,  Commander-in- 
Chief  (Sirdar)  of  the  Egyptian  Army  and  Governor-General  of  the 
Sudan,  was  murdered.  The  British  suspended  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  exacted  an  apology  for  the  murder,  an  indemnity  of  more  than 
$2,000,000,  the  punishment  of  the  criminals,  the  suppression  of  political 
demonstrations,  the  acceptance  of  British  proposals  for  the  protection 
of  foreign  interests  in  Egypt,  and  the  increase  of  the  Gezira  irrigation 
area  to  whatever  extent  the  British  government  might  see  fit.  The  last 
item  aroused  deep  resentment  in  Egypt  because  the  diversion  of  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  Gezira  region  (supplied  by  the  Makwar  barrage 
near  Sennar  on  the  Blue  Nile)  would  diminish  the  amount  of  water 
available  in  Egypt.  Egyptian  and  popular  British  opposition  led  to  the 
suspension  of  this  provision  and  the  appointment  of  an  arbitration 
committee  of  three  to  make  an  inquiry  and  a  recommendation  as  to 
the  basis  upon  which  irrigation  should  be  conducted  in  the  Sudan 
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without  detriment  to  Egypt.  The  committee  originally  consisted  of 
Egyptian  and  Sudanese  representatives  and  a  neutral  Dutch 
chairman. 

An  election  in  1926  gave  back  the  control  of  the  country  to  a  large 
extent  into  Egyptian  hands,  though  the  reserved  questions  that  had 
been  in  the  way  of  settlement  were  deferred  until  a  later  time  and 
Great  Britain  has  for  practical  purposes  taken  over  completely  the 
control  of  the  Sudan,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  garrisons  in  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  and  near  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  addition  to  the  stipulations  mentioned  above,  Great  Britain 
imposed  upon  Egypt  by  way  of  punishment  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Lee 
Stack  the  immediate  withdrawal  from  the  Sudan  of  all  Egyptian  mili¬ 
tary  officers  and  of  purely  Egyptian  units  of  the  army.  The  place  of 
the  expelled  Egyptian  troops  was  taken  by  a  Sudan  Defense  Force 
whose  allegiance  was  to  the  Governor- General  of  the  Sudan,  not  to 
the  King  of  Egypt  This  was  regarded  by  the  nationalists  of  Egypt 
as  a  violation  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Agreement  of  1899  whereby  a 
condominium  was  established  in  the  Sudan,  and  even  as  an  attack 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  itself.  The  British  replied  that  Egypt 
was  the  first  to  violate  the  terms  of  the  condominium  and  therefore  had 
no  standing  as  a  complainant. 

Whatever  the  morals  of  the  case  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  deci¬ 
sive  action  of  the  British  government  has  given  a  quite  new  aspect  to 
Egyptian  affairs,  since  it  showed  to  Egyptian  leaders  that  the  British 
government  is  determined  in  all  seriousness  to  keep  Egypt  under 
British  control  and  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  cannot  be 
achieved  by  further  agitation  for  the  ending  of  British  rule.  So  long 
as  British  power  is  maintained  on  an  imperial  scale,  so  long  must 
Egypt  accept  its  status  as  a  country  whose  independence  is  limited 
by  its  geographical  position  beside  a  waterway  of  vital  interest  to 
British  communications. 

In  its  ultimate  form  the  Egyptian  question  is  geographical  and 
biological  rather  than  political.  Only  the  narrowest  strip  of  land  on 
either  side  of  the  Nile  may  be  watered  (Fig.  29) ,  and  no  resources  of 
consequence  are  discoverable  in  the  desert  uplands  that  enclose  that 
“damp  trickle  of  life.”  Only  the  irrigable  soil  of  the  immediate 
valley  floor  may  be  cultivated.  Subdivision  of  fields  has  been  carried 
out  to  an  amazing  degree.  Many  of  them  are  less  than  a  meter 
wide.  Yet  there  is  no  halt  to  the  growth  of  population.  Until 
the  impossible  happens  and  restraints  are  devised,  the  recurring 
decades  will  find  the  Egyptian  problem  acute. 
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THE  AN GLO-EGYPTI AN  SUDAN 

South  of  Upper  Egypt  there 
is  a  vast  extent  of  country 
known  as  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  extending  from  Wadi 
Haifa  to  Uganda  in  the  Lake 
Victoria  region.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  source  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  to  the  British  administra¬ 
tion  of  Egypt.  Unruly  tribes 
inhabit  its  semi-arid  western 
sections,  and  their  fanatical 
religion  (Mohammedanism)  has 
led  them  to  oppose  bitterly  the 
authority  of  Christian  rulers. 

The  country  lies  partly  in 
the  basin  of  the  Nile  and 
partly  in  the  interior-basin 
drainage  of  the  Sahara.  The 
portion  lying  in  the  east  and 
south  is  fertile  and  has  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  cotton  production 
and  cattle  breeding,  while  the 
northern  and  western  portions 
are  arid  or  semi-arid. 

Negroes  and  Arabs  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  population.  It  is  a 
mixed  stock  of  many  tribes,  languages,  and  cultures.  Transplanted, 
raided,  regrouped,  commingled  —  both  vicissitudes  and  the  peace  now 
so  long  enjoyed  under  French  and  British  administration  have  tended 
still  further  to  the  blending  of  native  stocks.  They  fall  into  the 
following  groups : 

(1)  Cattle-owning  nomads  who  occupy  the  watered  and  more  luxuri¬ 
ant  country  toward  the  south.  In  the  region  of  the  Nile  the 
country  is  thickly  settled. 

(2)  Sedentary  peoples  of  mixed  type  (as  in  central  Kordofan) ; 
these  live  in  villages  of  a  dozen  or  several  score  huts,  the  size  of 
each  village  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  ground  that  can  be 
conveniently  cultivated  and  upon  the  supply  of  water. 

(3)  Camel-owners  living  chiefly  in  the  northern  desert  districts ; 
these  own  also  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil. 


Fig.  30.  Six  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  south 
of  the  Nile  mouths  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  be¬ 
gins,  to  extend  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  farther 
south.  Much  of  it  is  desert.  Part  of  its  population 
is  difficult  to  manage.  Its  control  is  one  of  the  many 
difficult  tasks  which  the  British  have  undertaken  in 
the  field  of  colonial  government.  The  British  view 
of  the  northwest  boundary  is  shown  here ;  for  the 
Italian  view,  see  Figure  76. 
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Great  Britain  and  France 
have  now  agreed  upon  the 
boundary  line  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Sudan  (Fig. 
30).  It  is  a  settlement  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  region  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  until  it 
was  made  neither  the  British 
nor  the  French  could  effectively 
pacify  the  more  remote  peoples 
on  their  common  borders,  the 
British  operating  from  Khar¬ 
toum  and  the  French  from  the 
forts  along  the  Shari  Biver,  the 
principal  feeder  of  Lake  Chad. 

We  have  already  discussed 
the  peculiar  position  of  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Nile  with 
respect  to  Egypt.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  withdrawal  of 
water  from  the  Nile  to  irrigate 
in  the  Sudan  is  a  modern  devel- 


Fig.  31.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  management 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  may  be  judged  by 
studying  this  map  of  comparative  distances.  A 
single  main  railway  line  runs  from  Wadi  Haifa 
southward  through  Khartoum  to  El  Obeid,  230  miles 
southwest  of  Khartoum.  This  line  has  but  one  im¬ 
portant  branch,  to  the  Red  Sea  coast  near  Suakin. 

the  investment  of  foreign  capital  gave  the  first  stimulation  to  this  devel¬ 
opment  :  and  throughout  the  negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt  respecting  Egyptian  independence  the  British  held  steadfastly 
to  the  principle  that  they  were  the  guardians  of  the  Upper  Nile.  While 
they  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  the  division  of  water  as 
between  the  Sudan  and  Egypt,  they  have  never  let  go  of  the  principle 
that  Egypt’s  share  was  to  be  won  by  conference,  not  by  extension  of 
Egyptian  sovereignty  to  the  Sudan  or  by  the  extension  of  water  rights 
to  the  Uganda  country,  where  the  Nile  takes  its  rise  (Fig.  20).  The 
position  of  the  British  government  is  of  acute  interest  to  Egypt  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  Sudan  a  population  of  about  three  millions 
does  not  so  thickly  populate  the  arable  land  as  to  crowd  the  food 
resources,  and  thus  cotton  production  may  be  rapidly  developed ; 
whereas  in  Egypt  the  population  crowds  the  irrigable  land  and  the 
question  of  food,  not  cotton,  is  paramount.  The  problem  is  almost 
perpetual  because  the  growing  population  of  Egypt  compels  Egyptian 
leaders  to  look  to  the  water  supply  of  the  Upper  Nile  for  relief. 


opment.  It  had  its  beginning  in 
1904.  Cotton-growing  through 
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IRAQ,  AN  ARAB  KINGDOM 

In  Iraq,  Great  Britain  confronts  two  matters  of  special  concern  to  her. 
in  addition  to  the  general  problem  of  responsibility  toward  the  native 
Arabs : 

(1)  The  country  flanks  Great  Britain’s  land  route  to  India. 

(2)  In  southeastern  Iraq  Great  Britain  has  built  great  oil  refineries 
and  docks  for  handling  the  petroleum  yield  of  Iraq  and  south¬ 
western  Persia. 

Great  Britain’s  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  native  is  not  unmixed 
with  other  motives;  for  Iraq  released  from  British  control  might 
become  part  of  a  general  Arab  confederation.  A  British  company  has 
long  controlled  transportation  on  the  Tigris-Euphrates  river  systems, 
and  British  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  railroad  from  Basra  north¬ 
ward  (now  extended  almost  to  Mosul  as  part  of  the  Baghdad  system). 
Originally  opposed  to  the  Portuguese  (Ormuz)  and  later  to  the  pirates 
that  infested  the  Persian  Gulf  and  preyed  upon  British  shipping,  England 
established  political  residences  and  trading  posts  about  the  shores  and 
assumed  protectorates  over  all  the  local  chiefs  of  the  Gulf  region,  though 
they  are  nominally  independent.  She  extended  her  commercial  and  po¬ 
litical  penetration  until  she  has  today  a  secure  hold  of  the  chief  resources, 
which  are  growing  in  value  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  world’s 
industrial  population.  British  surveys  of  the  irrigation  possibilities  of 
Mesopotamia  have  shown  the  enormously  productive  capacity  of  the 
soil  when  properly  watered.  Cotton,  tobacco,  silk,  and  other  sub¬ 
tropical  products  could  be  grown  on  a  large  scale  and  thus  give  the 
region  great  commercial  importance. 

Population  Elements 

The  population  of  Iraq  is  markedly  uniform  in  origin  and  character¬ 
istics.  The  Arabs  are  the  predominating  race,  the  Arabic  language 
being  spoken  for  200  miles  north  of  Baghdad,  as  far  as  Mardin  and 
Diarbekr  (Fig.  32).  Many  of  the  once  nomadic  Arabs  of  Iraq  have 
settled  on  the  valley  floors  to  live  as  best  they  can  by  cultivating  the 
soil.  Kurds  form  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  population.1  In  Iraq, 
religion  is  almost  a  matter  of  race.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population  is  Moslem,  divided  almost  equally  between  the  Sunnite 

1  The  British  census,  or  estimate,  of  1920  gave  the  following  statistics  for  Iraq :  total 
population  2,849,282,  distributed  as  follows  :  Shiite  Moslems,  1,494,045  ;  Sunnite  Moslems, 
1,146,685;  Jews,  87,488;  Christians,  78,792 ;  others,  42,302. 
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and  the  Shiite  sects.  The  Arabs  of  Jazirah,  the  Kurds,  Turkomans,  and 
Turks,  are  Sunnites,  while  the  southern  Arabs  and  Persians  are  Shiites. 
The  most  important  Sunnite  shrine  is  at  Baghdad,  and  the  especially 
holy  places  of  the  Shiite  sect  are  Karbala,  Najaf,  and  Kadhimain  (about 
three  miles  northwest  of  Baghdad). 

Economic  Situation 

At  present  Iraq  is  a  small  and  poor  country.  Most  of  its  143,000 
square  miles  is  used  for  grazing  only.  Its  tax  rate  per  inhabitant  is 
high  and  its  immediate  resources  are  meager.  It  is  in  the  stage  of 
primary  production  rather  than  industrial  development.  The  farmers 
must  depend  largely  upon  cereals  sown  in  the  winter  and  autumn 
seasons,  when  the  winter  and  spring  floods  supply  water  to  the  irrigation 
canals.  Of  first  importance  are  wheat,  dominant  on  the  north ;  barley, 
dominant  on  the  south ;  rice,  produced  largely  in  the  second  growing 
season  from  August  to  November  and  in  the  marshy  country  of  the 
lower  Tigris  and  the  Shatt  al  Arab.  There  is  an  increasing  acreage  in 
cotton.  In  addition,  there  are  hides,  skins,  and  wool,  the  exports  of 
extensive  pastoral  lands.  Fundamental  to  the  maintenance  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  agriculture  is  irrigation  upon  the  floodplains  and  lower 
terraces  of  the  principal  streams.  The  Tigris  and  Shatt  al  Arab  valleys 
are  naturally  the  seats  of  the  densest  agricultural  population. 

The  enduring  wealth  of  Mesopotamia  is  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  soil.  It  is  competently  estimated  that  the  average  combined 
discharge  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  rivers  would  irrigate  7,000,000  acres 
in  winter  and  3,000,000  acres  of  varied  crops  in  summer.  Half  of  this 
area  could  be  immediately  reclaimed  if  the  ancient  system  of  canals  and 
drains  were  restored  and  the  Euphrates  water  turned  into  the  land  west 
of  the  Tigris,  while  the  Tigris  and  its  tributaries  were  made  to  irrigate 
the  land  east  of  the  Tigris.  It  is  even  suggested  that  for  the  better 
utilization  of  their  waters  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  rivers  should  not 
be  used  for  navigation,  but  should  be  superseded  by  railways  for  the 
transport  of  cereals  and  cotton.  Iraq  yields  40  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
production  of  dates.  The  annual  harvest  amounts  to  400,000  tons,  the 
export  exceeds  100,000  tons.  From  the  economic  standpoint  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  stimulate  cotton  growing,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  are 
well  adapted,  because  this  gives  higher  returns  in  the  face  of  a  steady 
world  demand.  With  150,000  to  200,000  acres  capable  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duction,  but  1300  acres  are  actually  so  employed  at  present. 

The  facilities  of  transport  include,  beside  camel  caravans  and  mule 
packtrains,  three  modern  means  :  (1)  river  navigation,  which  serves  a 
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large  part  of  the  population  inasmuch  as  settlements  are  concentrated 
along  the  rivers ;  (2)  railways,  which  were  extended  during  and  since 
the  World  War  and  need  only  two  short  connections  (Fig.  32)  from 
Kirkuk  on  the  south  and  from  Nisibin  on  the  west  to  make  at  least  one 
complete  trunk  line  system ;  and  (3)  airplanes.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  motor  roads  have  been  built,  notably  one  from  Baghdad  to  Damas¬ 
cus.  There  is  now  a  regular  transdesert  automobile  service  between 
Baghdad  and  Beirut.  In  April  1 927  King  Feisal  named  the  first  airplane 
in  regular  use  “City  of  Baghdad.”  The  service  extends  to  both  pas¬ 
senger  and  mail  traffic.  During  1927,  134,000  miles  were  flown  over 
the  Middle  East  Air  Boute,  which  includes  in  its  schedules  Cairo,  Basra, 
and  Baghdad  (Fig.  46).  More  than  1100  passengers  and  1,900,000 
letters  were  carried. 

While  irrigation  may  furnish  the  basis  for  the  chief  riches  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  the  immediate  wealth  of  the  country  lies  principally  in  trade  and 
in  the  development  of  the  oil  resources  (Fig.  194).  The  production  of 
the  Persian  and  Mesopotamian  oil  pools  is  small  at  the  present  time  ;  but 
the  reserve  is  great,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  whose  navy  depends  chiefly  upon  oil  for  fuel,  and  whose  com¬ 
mercial  carriers  are  being  turned  into  oil  burners  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Large  refineries  have  been  established  at  Abadan  on  the  Shatt  al  Arab. 

In  the  period  1904  to  1914  there  had  developed  rivalry  between 
German,  Dutch,  and  British  capitalists  for  power  in  developing  Meso¬ 
potamian  oil  fields.  The  territory  was  Turkish,  but  Germany  had 
made  preliminary  oil  surveys  and  the  British  were  already  intrenched 
as  a  result  of  their  Persian  developments,  the  British  government 
having  gained,  in  1913,  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company.  In  1914  the  parties  in  interest  resolved  their  rivalries  by 
having  the  German  and  Dutch  companies  participate  to  the  extent  of 
25  per  cent  in  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Company,  newly  organized  for 
the  purpose,  whereas  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  held  50  per  cent. 
In  1920  the  German  interests  were  transferred  by  Great  Britain  to 
France,  on  condition  that  the  former  was  to  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  transport  oil  to  the  Mediterranean  across  French  Syria  (San  Remo 
Agreement,  1920).  The  protests  of  the  American  government  were 
recognized  by  permitting  a  group  of  American  oil  companies  to  take 
25  per  cent,  or  half  of  the  British  share  of  stock  (1925).  The  American 
objections  to  earlier  agreements  were  on  the  ground  that  the  principle 
of  the  Open  Door  had  been  violated  ;  but  since  American  participation 
and  arrangements  for  eventual  free  competition,  these  conditions  have 
all  been  met. 
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All  of  these  agreements  relate  to  a  resource  which  in  the  first  instance 
concerns  Iraq ;  but  that  country  is  too  poor  to  borrow  money  on  favor¬ 
able  terms,  it  incurs  an  annual  deficit,  and  it  costs  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  thousands  of  pounds  a  year  to  keep  its  present  measure  of  control. 
Naturally ,  a  part  of  public  opinion  in  Iraq  is  opposed  to  foreign  exploi¬ 
tation  and  seeks  to  reject  as  unfavorable  the  terms  of  the  treaties  re¬ 
lating  to  oil.  A  more  practical  view  is  that  since  it  depends  for  de¬ 
velopment  upon  foreign  capital  it  must  accept  the  terms  that  capital 
is  able  to  offer. 


Boundary  Agreements 

One  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Lausanne  (page  501)  stipulated 
that  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Iraq  should  be  laid  down  by 
friendly  agreement  to  be  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  in  case  of  disagreement  the  question  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  Direct  negotiation  between  them  having  failed 
at  the  Constantinople  conference  of  May-June  1924,  the  dispute  was 
referred  to  the  League,  which  body  appointed  a  boundary  commission 
to  investigate  and  report.  In  order  to  avoid  local  trouble  the  Council 
of  the  League  laid  down  a  so-called  Brussels  Line  as  a  provisional 
boundary,  the  name  being  given  because  the  decision  respecting  the 
boundary  was  made  at  the  Brussels  meeting  of  the  Council.  The 
Boundary  Commission  reported  (1925)  that  it  would  recommend  the 
territory  south  of  the  Brussels  Line  to  be  united  with  Iraq,  on  condition 
that  autonomy  be  given  the  Kurds  and  that  Iraq  agree  to  remain  under 
the  mandate  of  the  League  for  about  twenty-five  years.  In  case  this 
recommendation  proved  inacceptable  to  Iraq,  it  was  proposed  either 
to  partition  the  Mosul  territory,  giving  two  thirds  of  it  to  Turkey,  or 
to  give  all  of  it  to  Turkey,  since  that  country’s  internal  condition  and 
external  political  situation  were  more  stable  than  those  of  Iraq.  The 
British  contended  for  a  strategic  frontier  north  of  the  Brussels  Line, 
where  a  range  of  mountains  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  troop 
movements  in  winter  and  may  be  crossed  readily  at  only  a  few  places 
in  summer.  Turkey  maintained  that  the  Brussels  Line  was  only  a 
concession  to  British  imperial  ambitions  and  insisted  upon  receiving 
the  whole  of  the  territory. 

The  matter  was  further  complicated  by  the  racial  composition  of 
the  territory.  Here  live  Kurds,  Arabs,  Christians,  Turks,  Yezidis,  and 
Jews  to  the  number  of  800,000,  with  Kurds  predominating  and  the 
others  in  numbers  of  much  less  importance,  following  the  order  of  the 
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Fig.  32.  Boundaries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Iraq  as  determined  (1)  on  the  north  by  the  Turkish- 
British- Iraqi  treaty  of  1926  and  (2)  on  the  southwest  by  the  Mohammerah  and  Bahra  agreements 
of  1922  and  1925  respectively. 


names  as  given  above.  The  Turks  insisted  that  a  plebiscite  would 
show  a  majority  in  favor  of  Turkish  rule ;  the  British  that  popular 
sentiment,  weak  in  any  case,  was  more  favorable  to  Iraq.  A  further  com¬ 
plication  was  the  fact  that  the  richest  grain-growing  region  in  Iraq  is  in 
Mosul,  and  there  are  oil  prospects  of  uncertain  importance.  Eventually 
the  Brussels  Line  was  accepted  (Fig.  32).  The  boundary  was  demar¬ 
cated  in  1927.  A  neutral  border  zone  is  established  from  which  raid¬ 
ing  bands  are  excluded.  Turkey  was  promised  10  per  cent  of  the 
royalties  accruing  to  Iraq  from  the  oilfields  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  An  annex  of  the  treaty  provides  for  the  capitalization  of 
this  sum  within  twelve  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty 
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by  payment  to  Turkey  on  the  part  of  Iraq  of  500,000  pounds  sterling. 
Inhabitants  of  Turkish  nationality  on  the  Iraq  side  of  the  line  were 
permitted  to  choose  Turkish  nationality.  A  permanent  frontier  com¬ 
mission  is  to  promote  neighborly  relations. 

Besides  the  Mosul  boundary,  one  other  important  boundary  question 
has  been  settled  by  the  new  kingdom.  This  is  the  southwestern  bound¬ 
ary,  where  Iraq  territory  runs  off  into  the  desert  to  join  territory  under 
at  least  the  nominal  control  of  Ibn  Saud,  who  rules  the  country  of  the 
Nejd  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  While  no  definite 
boundary  can  come  into  existence  in  this  place,  owing  to  the  migratory 
habits  of  the  nomadic  tribes  that  five  here,  the  two  countries  have 
agreed 1  to  the  allocation  of  certain  tribes  to  each  of  the  two  states. 
Figure  35  shows  the  bearing  of  the  various  agreements  upon  the  terri¬ 
tories  concerned.  In  each  case  the  conditions  of  migration  are  laid 
down  and  the  principle  established  that  unauthorized  migration  is 
forbidden,  though  tribes  are  free  to  graze  wherever  they  choose  once 
they  obtain  a  permit.  Freedom  of  transit  to  merchants  of  the  Nejd 
is  allowed  in  the  case  of  those  who  desire  to  trade  between  Nejd  and 
Syria  in  both  directions,  provided  they  follow  established  routes  and 
enter  and  leave  by  designated  places.  The  exception  is  in  the  case 
of  trading  caravans,  whose  trade  is  confined  to  camels  and  other 
animals,  or  to  migrating  tribes  that  are  specified. 

An  Independent  Kingdom 

When  the  conquest  of  the  Mesopotamian  region  had  been  completed 
by  the  British  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  the  choice  of  a  king  fell  upon  Prince  Feisal, 
son  of  a  former  king  of  the  Hejaz  (Hussein).  It  is  his  brother  Abdullah 
who  is  the  Emir  of  Transjordan,  likewise  under  British  mandate.  In 
1921  the  British  High  Commissioner  was  able  to  proclaim  Feisal  king 
as  the  result  of  a  plebiscite  in  which  he  was  the  almost  unanimous 
choice.  The  form  of  government  is  a  limited  monarchy  with  ministers 
responsible  to  a  legislative  body  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Deputies. 

The  new  state  had  the  Mosul  boundary  question  before  it  and  rela- 

1  Mohammerah  Agreement  of  1922,  supplemented  by  the  Bahra  Agreement  of  1925. 
The  Hadda  Agreement  of  1925  establishes  the  boundary  between  the  Nejd  and  Trans¬ 
jordan.  These  agreements  are  part  of  a  series  affecting  Iraq,  Transjordan,  and  Palestine. 
By  means  of  them  Great  Britain  sought  to  secure  from  raids  the  southern  border  of  terri¬ 
tories  under  her  mandate.  To  have  achieved  success  is  a  notable  performance  that 
strengthens  the  British  Empire  in  relation  to  the  entire  Arab  world. 
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tions  with  the  Nejd  were  in  a  state  of  tension  because  of  the  migratory 
movements  of  nomadic  tribes.  Under  these  circumstances  it  could  not 
be  left  alone.  The  discarded  treaty  of  Sevres  placed  it  under  Great 
Britain  as  the  mandatory  power,  and  this  responsibility  Great 
Britain  has  exercised  ever  since,  though  under  a  special  form,  namely, 
a  direct  treaty  between  Iraq  as  an  independent  country  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  treaty  to  be  signed  in  1922  provided 
(1)  for  the  maintenance  of  British  troops  in  Iraq  to  support  those  of 
King  Feisal  and  (2)  for  the  employment  of  British  military  and  financial 
advisers.  The  rights  of  foreigners  are  especially  provided  for  in  view  of 
the  abrogation  of  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  them  under  the  Turkish 
regime.  The  King  agreed  to  be  guided  by  the  British  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  all  important  international  interests  affecting  Great  Britain 
and  in  respect  of  all  financial  obligations.  This  treaty  was  rejected  by 
parliament  but  in  1925  the  first  elected  parliament  came  into  existence 
and  ratification  followed.  The  government  found  itself  with  the  Mosul 
boundary  still  unsettled,  and  it  was  not  until  June  1926  that  a  treaty 
between  Great  Britain,  Iraq,  and  Turkey  definitely  delimited  that 
frontier.  The  preamble  to  the  treaty  recognizes  Iraq  as  an  independent 
state  which  maintains  a  special  relation  to  Great  Britain  in  accordance 
with  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Iraq  signed  10  October 
1922  and  13  January  1926  (the  latter  providing  for  treaty  termination 
in  1950).  In  short,  the  boundary  decision  has  been  made  with  the 
understanding  that  Great  Britain  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  its 
terms.  Should  Iraq  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  Great  Britain  has 
agreed  to  terminate  the  treaty  at  once,  provided  that  reasonable  modi¬ 
fications  of  her  relationship  to  Iraq  are  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
principle  of  the  British  government  is  stated  to  be  to  continue  its 
cooperation  and  advice,  not  to  spend  money  or  to  keep  troops  in  Iraq 
for  the  artificial  maintenance  of  power. 

The  present  political  situation  of  Iraq  is  abnormal  because  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  lethargic  with  reference  to  measures  for  cooperative 
control,  understand  hardly  at  all  the  principles  of  British  occupation,  and 
have  no  opinion  as  to  the  destiny  of  their  country.  The  educated  or 
partly  educated  Moslem  townsmen  have  a  desire  to  secure  complete 
independence  for  their  nation  but  are  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  or  to  make  sacrifices  to  attain  that  end.  The  large  sums  of  money 
which  the  British  have  spent  in  the  country  have  given  it  a  prosperity 
that  the  sheikhs  would  like  to  keep,  though  they  oppose  any  measures 
tending  to  diminish  their  power.  The  government  policy  of  brings 
ing  land  under  irrigation  to  an  increasing  extent  may  persuade  more 
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and  more  of  the  tribesmen  to  settle  down  to  agriculture,  thus  end¬ 
ing  the  tribal  confederations  with  a  nomadic  basis.  Largely  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  population  becomes  agricultural  will  the  nation  acquire 
stability. 

The  effect  of  British  control  was  felt  at  once  in  a  more  orderly 
administration,  the  regulation  of  land  registration,  the  direct  encour¬ 
agement  of  agriculture,  railroad  building  (700  miles  of  new  railroad  have 
been  constructed),  and  the  appointment  of  administrators  trained  by 
British  advisers  in  contrast  to  the  inefficient  political  officers  of  the 
period  of  Turkish  rule. 


TRANSJORDAN 


On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ghor,  the  long  depression  that  limits  Pales¬ 
tine  on  the  east  and  includes  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  is  a  line  of 
elevations  as  shown  in  Figure  49.  The  principal  ones  are  Hauran,  Jebel 
Druse,  and  a  chain  of  lesser  heights.  Eastward  the  country  declines 
to  the  Syrian  Desert  and  there  is  drainage  in  that  direction  as  well  as 
down  the  steeper  slopes  of  the  westward-facing  country  to  the  Ghor. 
Of  the  eastward-flowing  streams  the  most  notable  group  are  found 
southeast  of  the  Dead 
Sea  about  150  miles. 

They  are  tributary  to 
the  Wadi  Sirhan,  the 
most  important  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  Syrian  Des¬ 
ert.  Locally  there,  are 
watering  places  and 
uplands  of  strategic 
value  (Fig.  48).  The 
line  of  elevations  that 
forms  the  backbone  of 
the  Transjordan  coun¬ 
try  receives  enough  rain¬ 
fall  to  support  an  annual 
crop  of  cereals  and  here 
there  is  a  settled  popula¬ 
tion  in  contrast  to  the 
Syrian  Desert,  where  the 
rainfall  is  much  lighter 

and  the  population  no  Railway  connections  across  the  mandated  territories 

madic,  not  sedentary.  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  See  page  172  for  air  routes. 
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Thus  the  administration  of  Transjordan  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  two  opposing  groups  of  people  have  to  be  satisfied,  the  sedentary 
farmer  and  the  nomad.  From  time  immemorial  the  nomad  has  been 
not  merely  a  pastoralist,  going  by  well-recognized  routes  from  one 
pasture  ground  to  another,  but  a  raider  of  the  farming  communities. 
This  feature  of  the  life  of  the  Transjordan  country  has  impressed 
itself  upon  the  administration  of  the  region  under  British  mandate 
subsidiary  to  Palestine.  To  leave  the  Transjordan  country  to  itself 
would  be  to  invite  attacks  at  all  the  eastern  gateways  of  Palestine, 
and  the  distances  that  separate  nomad  from  settler  are  so  short  and 
the  space  occupied  by  the  Ghor  so  narrow  that  trouble  with  Palestine 
would  surely  be  constant  were  the  region  left  to  itself.  But  when 
placed  under  a  regular  administration  there  can  be  supervision  only 
so  far  as  settlements  go.  To  attempt  to  administer  or  discipline  the 
desert  tribes,  the  Shammar  and  the  Rwala  Bedouins  (the  chief  tribes 
on  the  south  and  east),  would  be  to  invite  disaster.  Desert  cam¬ 
paigns  are  notoriously  expensive,  for  the  desert  as  well  as  the  desert 
inhabitant  fights  the  invader  (page  131). 

The  British  have  chosen  to  make  agreements  with  the  desert  tribes 
in  order  to  define  the  limits  of  grazing  grounds  and  the  rights  of  settler 
and  nomad.  Such  agreements  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  with 
the  local  nomadic  groups,  but  the  difficulty  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  fact  that  Ibn  Saud,  leader  of  the  Wahabis,  had  extended  his  con¬ 
quest  far  out  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Nejd,  the  region  upon  which 
his  power  was  based.  He  had  conquered  the  Shammar  and  some  of  his 
contingents  had  reached  the  borders  of  the  Transjordan  country.  By 
negotiations  with  his  representatives  at  successive  conferences  the 
British  were  at  last  able  to  effect  an  agreement  establishing  a  boundary 
line  between  territory  under  the  control  of  the  Nejd  on  the  one  hand 
and  Transjordan  and  Iraq  on  the  other.  The  results  are  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  35  (page  140).  Though  great  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  more 
favorable  position,  that  is,  a  more  southerly  position,  to  the  boundary 
line  of  Transjordan,  it  was  impossible  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered 
by  Ibn  Saud.  It  resulted  that  the  Wadi  Sirhan  and  some  adjacent 
heights  of  strategic  importance  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ibn  Saud,  which 
puts  not  only  watering  places  but  pasture  grounds  on  the  wadi 
floor,  and  the  floors  of  its  tributaries,  so  close  to  the  Transjordan 
border  that  they  form  bases  from  which  raiders  may  attack  the  frontier 
zone  in  Transjordan  itself. 

The  affairs  of  the  Transjordan  country  were  still  further  complicated 
by  the  Wahabi  invasion  of  the  Hejaz,  for  the  Hejaz  Railway,  which 
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runs  southward  from  Damascus  and  Medina  and  is  projected  to 
Mecca,  is  vital  in  the  control  of  Arab  activities.  Its  ruler,  the 
Emir  Abdullah,  is  brother  of  King  Feisal  of  Iraq ;  and  Feisal  has  not 
forgotten,  nor  is  his  family  likely  to  forget,  that  he  was  driven  out  of 
Damascus,  where  he  hoped  to  build  up  a  center  of  Arab  unity  and 
independence  but  where  he  was  ultimately  frustrated  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  French  military  authorities.  Syrian  Nationalists  have 
used  Transjordan  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the  French,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  British  authorities  to  the  contrary.  While  political 
and  military  authority  must  run  hand  in  hand  in  the  rule  of  so  difficult 
a  country,  the  military  will  be  in  evidence  with  but  little  abatement  for 
an  indefinite  period.  By  controlling  a  substantial  section  of  the 
Damascus-Medina  railway  line,  by  having  their  boundary  run  coter¬ 
minous  with  the  French  in  Syria,  and  by  annexing  the  Bed  Sea  port 
of  Aqaba,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hejaz,  Great  Britain  has  pro¬ 
vided  herself  with  means  for  defense  that  are  as  favorable  as  the 
country  will  permit. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  WORLD 

The  two  largest  colonial  empires  are  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
It  follows  that  these  powers  have  to  deal  with  many  social  and  religious 
as  well  as  political  problems.  Among  them  none  is  so  wide-ranging, 
none  so  fateful,  as  the  question  of  control  over  large  and  bigoted  if 
not  fanatical  Mohammedan  populations.  We  have  therefore  placed 
this  chapter  between  those  dealing  with  Great  Britain  and  France  since 
the  issues  it  raises  are  a  common  preoccupation  of  both  governments. 

Unlike  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  the  Mohammedan  religion  does 
not  confine  itself  to  the  realm  of  ideas  and  their  influence  upon  the 
spirit  of  man :  it  is  a  religion  of  force  and  authority,  a  system  of  law, 
a  political  guide,  a  basis  of  government.  Upon  the  quarreling  Arabian 
tribes  that  he  brought  together  Mohammed  impressed  the  fact  that 
they  were  joined  by  a  common  purpose  —  war  against  the  non-Moslem 
world  and  the  extension  of  Moslem  authority.  The  Hejira  took  place 
in  622,  and  Mecca  was  gained  in  629.  Mohammedanism  has  had 
thirteen  centuries  in  which  to  exercise  its  influence,  and  in  that  time 
it  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  make  its  power  felt  over  a  wide 
area  and  among  many  different  kinds  of  people.  Brown  and  black 
and  yellow  have  responded  to  its  teachings.  It  has  spread  with 
terrific  speed,  not  only  among  the  crowded  populations  of  the  East 
but  among  the  blacks  of  central  Africa.  Altogether  extraordinary 
is  its  strong  hold  upon  its  followers.  No  people  once  Mohammedan 
has  ever  been  converted  to  the  Christian  religion.  Since  its  founda¬ 
tion  the  peoples  who  profess  it  have  been  unaffected  by  neighboring 
states  that  have  passed  through  whole  cycles  of  cultural  and  political 
development,  disunion  and  union,  expansion  and  defeat,  and  finally 
the  World  War. 


THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Mohammedanism  has  thus  had  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  discover 
the  weaknesses  and  foil  the  strength  of  its  chief  opponents.  We  may 
well  ask  whether  anything  in  that  history  or  in  the  present  situation 
of  the  Islamic  world  furnishes  ground  for  fear  that  it  may  issue  forth 
from  its  vast  realm  to  the  undoing  of  western  civilization.  During 
the  World  War  and  immediately  after  it,  there  seemed  to  be  an  immense 
stirring  within  the  Mohammedan  world.  There  were  many  attempts 
at  achieving  solidarity  of  political  purpose ;  for  example,  through  Pan- 
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Fig.  34.  A  study  of  the  map  suggests  the  extent  to  which  colonial  government  and  commerce 
are  affected  by  religious  considerations  in  the  East  Indies,  northern  Africa,  and  the  Near  East. 
After  Schrader,  Atlas  de  geographie  historique,  1911,  PI.  51,  and  later  sources. 


Turkism  and  Pan-Islamism,  related  but  quite  unlike  and  in  some 
respects  rival  programs.  The  Mohammedans  gave  the  British  serious 
trouble  in  northwestern  India.  Egypt  has  passed  through  some  of  the 
most  difficult  stages  in  its  history  since  1919.  The  French  have  had 
constant  trouble  on  the  Syrian  frontier.  Turkey,  long  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  political  unit  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Sevres  ;  she  broke  up  the  first  Near  East  Peace  Conference  at 
Lausanne ;  at  the  second  conference  she  refused  outright  to  continue 
the  policy  of  the  capitulations  and  at  last  accepted  service  upon  but 
40  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  Ottoman  debt.  A  survey  of  these  more 
recent  circumstances  and  a  glance  down  the  perspectives  of  history 
furnish  ample  material  for  a  picture  of  disaster  to  modern  civilization, 
should  the  power  of  the  Mohammedan  world  be  thrown  against  it. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  historical  facts,  when  viewed  super¬ 
ficially,  are  somewhat  ominous.  Entering  Spain  in  the  early  8th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  mixed  breeds  of  North  Africa,  under  the  name  of  Moors,  pene¬ 
trated  the  peninsula,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  732  fought  out  the 
issue  on  the  plain  of  Tours.  Finding  Spain  disunited  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  congenial,  the  invaders  established  themselves  with  such  success 
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that  not  until  seven  centuries  later  was  the  last  of  their  strongholds 
taken,  though  effective  Moorish  control  had  ended  two  centuries  be¬ 
fore.  Thus  for  more  than  half  a  millennium  the  Moor  dominated 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  In  the  15th  century  the  Moslem  Turks 
crossed  over  from  Anatolia  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  -/Egean,  estab¬ 
lished  a  capital  at  Adrianople,  swept  over  the  Balkans  in  all  directions, 
captured  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  advanced  toward  the  interior 
of  Europe  with  marked  success.  It  was  only  after  united  and  pro¬ 
tracted  effort  that  the  second  siege  of  Vienna  was  lifted,  so  late  as  1683. 
In  1571  the  power  of  the  Turkish  fleet  was  broken  at  Lepanto. 

There  is  something  appalling  in  the  swiftness  and  ruthlessness  with 
which  the  invasions  were  carried  out,  and  something  portentous 
in  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  rid  Europe  of  the  Moslem  menace 
in  the  Balkans,  a  region  so  near  that  European  industrial  power  could 
here  strike  its  most  effective  blows.  Against  this  background  of  his¬ 
torical  fact,  we  have  the  present  state  of  unrest  and  religious  and  political 
agitation  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  latest  success  of  the  Turks, 
the  founding  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Iraq,  the  extension  of  Wahabite 
control  from  central  Arabia  to  the  Red  Sea  :  it  is  easy  to  be  persuaded 
that  there  is  here  a  menace  of  the  first  order  against  which  the  united 
forces  of  Christendom  must  be  thrown  if  modern  civilization  is  to 
stand. 

Of  course  anything  may  happen  to  the  western  world,  and  any  acci¬ 
dent  may  betray  it  if  it  chooses  to  live  in  a  disunited  state.  The 
twenty-six  so-called  Christian  nations  of  Europe  united  against  Islam 
is  but  a  remote  possibility ;  all  of  them  will  have  to  see  Moham¬ 
medanism  as  an  overwhelming  menace  before  such  a  union  takes 
place,  for  the  mutual  fears  and  ambitions  of  the  European  states  are 
objects  of  far  livelier  concern.  The  Moslem  menace  appears  to 
be  far  away  or  otherwise  to  lack  reality.  Should  blindness  to  this  or 
any  other  menace  carry  the  civilization  of  Europe  to  the  brink  of 
disaster,  it  would  need  but  little  force  to  push  it  over  the  precipice. 
But  if  we  assume  that  Europe  will  again  develop  its  pre-war  economic 
machinery,  how  real  do  we  find  the  Moslem  menace  ? 

There  is  much  geography  in  the  analysis  and  conclusion  of  the  matter. 
The  accompanying  maps  (opposite  page  146)  reduce  the  discussion  to  its 
briefest  terms.  What  is  the  geographical  relation  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  what  resources  are  behind  it,  what 
geographical  conditions  circumscribe  its  activities  and  limit  the  exercise 
of  force  either  by  it  or  upon  it  from  the  outside?  The  maps  point 
out  the  rigorous  conditions  under  which  most  Mohammedans  live; 
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the  very  special  nature  of  the  vast  tract  in  which  their  religion  domi¬ 
nates  ;  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  the  Mohammedan  realm  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  vast  reservoir  of  power  from  which  may  be  drawn  the 
means  for  carrying  modern  war  into  the  European  field.  Mere  area 
upon  the  map  may  be  impressive,  and  mere  enumeration  figures  like¬ 
wise  ;  but  the  character  of  the  land  and  its  resources  and  the  disposition 
of  the  population,  region  by  region,  are  the  essential  things,,  and  these 
give  no  basis  for  a  broad  conclusion  that  the  Mohammedan  world 
need  be  a  menace  to  Europe. 

OF  THE  POPULATION  NUMBERS  AND  DISPOSITION 

Let  us  first  turn  to  the  physical  layout  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
with  special  attention  to  its  borders,  for  there  live  most  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  there  are  the  contacts  of  greatest  political  significance.  The 
270,000,000  Mohammedans  1  are  disposed  for  the  most  part  in  and 
around  a  broad  belt  of  country  about  four  times  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  or  roughly  12  million  square  miles,  extending  across  northern 
Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Sudan,  thence  eastward  across 
Arabia  and  Anatolia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  northwestern  India,  Russian 
Turkestan.  It  is  a  belt  of  territory  that  practically  encircles  the 
Caspian,  extends  far  into  Russia,  and  has  important  outliers  in  the 
East  Indies,  as  in  Celebes,  Sumatra,  Malay  States,  Borneo,  and 
particularly  Java.  There  is  a  large  block  of  Mohammedan  population 
in  the  Calcutta  district,  another  block  in  western  China,  and  a  band 
running  down  the  eastern  side  of  Africa  to  the  region  opposite  Mad¬ 
agascar.  In  addition  there  are  many  minor  tracts,  for  example 
Albania  and  a  part  of  Rosnia,  to  mention  a  few  among  Ralkan  exam¬ 
ples,  besides  scattered  districts  in  central  Africa. 

Superimposing  upon  this  great  belt  of  country  the  line  representing 
an  average  annual  rainfall  of  10  inches  a  year,  gives  the  result  shown 
in  Plate  I  (page  146) ;  and,  when  we  consider  that  agriculture,  though 
not  pasturage,  is  limited  to  irrigated  tracts,  except  where  the  rainfall 
exceeds  10  or  15  inches  a  year,  we  see  at  once  that  huge  areas  of  this  vast 
region  can  support  only  the  thinnest  population  and  much  of  it  none 

1  Figures  for  population  and  resources  are  approximations.  Accurate  statistics  are  lack¬ 
ing  for  the  major  part  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  “converted”  populations  in  the  border  regions.  Rene  Le  Conte  in  the  article 
“La  Geographie  de  l’lslam”  in  Le  Mouvement  Geographique,  Vol.  35,  November  15,  1922, 
estimates  a  total  Mohammedan  population  of  225,000,000  distributed  thus  according  to 
zones :  in  Africa  —  Atlantic  zone,  6  millions,  Mediterranean  zone,  18,  Sudanese  and 
Eastern  zone,  25 ;  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  East  Indies  —  Arabian  zone,  8,  Turkish  zone,  30, 
Iranian  zone,  11,  Hindu  zone,  67,  Chinese  zone,  7,  Malay  zone,  43. 
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at  all.  Or,  if  we  go  further  and  examine  the  area  having  10  inches  or 
less,  we  see  a  close  restriction  to  irrigated  tracts,  so  close  as  to  give  no 
support  to  Moslem  solidarity  or  the  accumulation  of  material  resources 
for  the  invasion  of  other  lands.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  of  India  live  in  a  region  having  less  than  20  inches  of  rain  and 
that  the  entire  population  of  Egypt  (13  millions  in  number)  lives  in 
the  Nile  delta  and  the  ribbon  of  lowland,  favored  by  the  Nile  flood, 
with  less  than  5  inches  of  rain.  It  is  also  true  that  these  popula¬ 
tions  have  great  capacity  for  disturbance,  should  economic  troubles 
thicken  about  the  controlling  European  governments.  But  popula¬ 
tions  that  are  immediately  dependent  upon  irrigation  cannot  take 
with  them,  into  a  foreign  country,  agencies  or  resources  that  will  sus¬ 
tain  a  military  campaign.  A  population  dependent  upon  agriculture 
by  irrigation  is  substantially  rooted  to  the  soil.  It  is  the  nomadic  or 
semi-nomadic  grazing  society  that  is  restless  and  menacing  to  the  set¬ 
tled  lands  beyond  ;  and  such  a  society  is  nothing  if  not  widely  dispersed. 

We  thus  have  withdrawn  at  the  outset  one  of  the  most  impressive 
facts  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  namely,  the  area  of  the  territory 
under  the  control  of  Mohammedans.  Closely  related  with  this  is  the 
distribution  of  important  Mohammedan  units  about  the  borders  of  the 
Mohammedan  world.  It  is  not  the  total  number  in  a  wide  area  with 
large  resources  upon  which  attention  should  he  fixed,  but  specific  units 
of  that  world  in  their  critical  relation  to  those  that  matter  to  Euro¬ 
pean  powers.  For  example,  the  35,000,000  Mohammedans  of  Java 
have  high  productive  capacity  in  the  field  of  agriculture :  they  export 
foods  to  other  lands  ;  they  are  more  than  self-sustaining.  But  beyond 
this  they  are  of  little  consequence  in  achieving  Mohammedan  solidarity 
or  expressing  that  solidarity  through  political  action ;  for  Java  is  an 
island,  and  western  Europe  controls  the  sea. 

Likewise  the  map  discloses  that  there  are  deep  arms  of  the  sea 
penetrating  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  none  of  these  arms  are  under 
Moslem  control.  There  is  but  one  geographical  point  where  a  serious 
question  of  control  must  be  debated  with  any  portion  of  that  world,  and 
that  is  at  the  Bosporus,  the  control  of  that  strait  having  been  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  objection  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  terms  proposed 
at  the  two  conferences  of  Lausanne.  Another  important  block  of 
Moslem  population  is  in  Egypt ;  but  sea  and  desert  enclose  it.  Egypt 
may  agitate  and  riot  and  boycott  as  much  as  it  wishes  ;  yet  it  remains 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Moslem  world  either  for  effective  resistance 
or  for  exercising  its  power  in  distant  countries,  so  long  as  the  sea  is 
under  European  control. 
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Christian  powers  control  all  the  gateways  of  Mohammedan  lands 
except  those  in  Turkish  hands.  The  pacification  of  Morocco,  the 
French  mandate  in  Syria,  Britain’s  control  of  Emir  Abdullah’s  Trans¬ 
jordan  country  and  Feisal’s  Kingdom  of  Iraq,  Italy’s  control  of  Libya 
and  the  Dodecanese  —  these  form  a  ring  that  will  remain  powerful  if 
the  nations  that  forged  it  do  not  attempt  to  fight  the  strongest  ally  of 
the  remoter  tribes  —  the  desert  environment. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SEA  CONTROL 

It  is  control  of  the  sea  and  of  modern  industry  that  makes  the  chief 
difference  between  the  present  situation  and  the  situation  of  past  cen¬ 
turies  when  the  Moslem  not  merely  threatened  Europe  but  invaded  it. 
In  the  centuries  in  which  he  occupied  Spain  and  dominated  the  Balkans 
and  threatened  Europe,  the  life  of  Europe  was  as  detached  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  effective  organization  for  the  achievement  of  a  common  object 
as  the  Moslem  world  is  today.  Europe  is  an  immensely  fertile  area, 
densely  populated  and  powerful :  it  requires  a  conscious  effort  to 
realize  how  divided  and  difficult  a  country  it  was  when  some  of  its 
marginal  lands  were  under  Moslem  control.  It  had  an  immense 
acreage  of  forest  that  has  since  been  largely  cut  away ;  its  roads 
served  foot  traffic  chiefly,  not  wheel  traffic.  It  had  nothing  at  all  that 
resembled  modern  industry  in  the  matter  of  materials  and  resources 
upon  which  modern  war  are  based.  Since  then  its  forests  have  been 
cleared  ;  not  merely  have  roads  been  built,  but  an  immense  network  of 
railroads  has  united  every  part ;  and  above  all  it  has  turned  its  tech¬ 
nical  achievements  in  the  direction  of  maritime  control  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  sea  is  today  a  determining  factor  in  any  world  organ¬ 
ization  that  must  sustain  protracted  war. 

In  order  fully  to  realize  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  Moham¬ 
medan  world,  take  the  case  of  the  railways.  Upon  Plate  I  (page  146), 
we  have  shown  all  the  railways  in  that  realm,  whether  large  or  small. 
Outside  that  realm  only  trunk  lines  have  been  indicated.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  railways  within  the  Mohammedan  world  are  short, 
disconnected  lines  for  the  most  part  or  mere  spurs  or  extensions  of 
main  trunk  lines  built  and  controlled  from  without.  The  railways  of 
French  North  Africa  are  based  upon  the  sea.  They  lie  within  the 
zone  of  effective  and  continuous  French  occupation.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  railways  of  Lower  Egypt ;  and  the  link  that  connects  the 
railway  system  of  Egypt  with  that  of  Syria  was  built  as  a  strategic  line 
during  the  World  War  and  lies  so  close  to  the  sea  as  to  be  easily  kept 
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under  the  control  of  sea  power.  The  railway  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  based  upon  the  power  that  controls  the  gulf ;  and  so  it 
is  all  about  the  border  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  with  few  exceptions. 
There  is  an  apparently  detached  line  running  through  Russian  Tur¬ 
kestan,  and  of  course  the  control  of  the  railway  system  of  Anatolia  is 
now  entirely  in  Turkish  hands. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  railways  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  serve  as  bonds  of  union  or  as  sustaining  features  in  apolitical 
policy ;  and  their  very  lack  of  mobility  greatly  diminishes  their  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  sea  or  modern  air  control.  A  battleship,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  completely  mobile  unit.  It  represents  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill,  both  in  construction  and  in  operation.  There 
is  not  enough  technical  skill  in  the  whole  Mohammedan  world  outside 
of  Turkey  either  to  build  or  to  operate  a  single  battleship.  Moving 
from  place  to  place,  a  battleship,  or  the  fleet  it  represents,  is  able  to 
focus  men  and  resources  upon  a  given  point  either  as  a  base  for  further 
operations  or  in  the  way  of  attack  upon  mobilizations  of  the  enemy. 
The  railroad  is  a  fixed  thing ;  it  cannot  be  moved  in  any  strategic  sense  ; 
the  amount  of  technical  skill  it  represents  is  less  and  the  quality  of 
the  skill  is  simple,  compared  with  that  required  to  build  and  operate  a 
battleship.  Moreover,  almost  without  exception  the  railroad  represents 
a  mere  point  upon  the  coast,  a  point  that  in  almost  all  cases  has  its 
strategic  importance  modified  by  access  on  the  part  of  maritime  powers. 

LIMITATIONS  IMPOSED  BY  DESERT  ENVIRONMENT 

The  most  important  limitation  of  all  is  the  environment  in  which  the 
Moslem  dwells.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  area  in  which  he  lives 
desert  conditions  prevail.  The  sand,  the  rock,  the  heat,  the  absence  of 
water  or  its  great  scarcity,  the  thin  and  scattered  forage,  the  unim¬ 
proved  natural  lines  of  communication  —  these  constitute  the  allies 
of  the  desert  dweller.  When  the  invader  comes  into  the  desert  these 
allies  fight  for  the  native.  The  experience  of  Pershing  in  Mexico  in 
1916  is  illuminating.  A  deep  penetration  of  the  desert  section  of 
northern  Mexico  put  him  in  possession  of  no  important  cities  and 
created  no  fundamental  change  in  the  life  of  the  great  majority  of 
Mexicans.  Pershing’s  expedition  fought  not  Mexicans  chiefly  but 
the  hard  conditions  of  mere  existence  in  desert  Mexico.  The  cost  of 
the  expedition  must  be  charged  to  heat  and  drought  and  sand  and 
the  energy  required  physically  to  overcome  them  by  the  expenditure 
of  motor  trucks,  gasoline,  oil,  and  food. 
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How  different  is  the  case  when  the  desert  dweller  tries  to  take  his 
resources  abroad !  In  gathering  together  these  resources  he  is  fight¬ 
ing  precisely  the  opponents  that  the  invader  would  have  to  fight. 
If  he  gathers  forage,  food,  transport  animals,  resources  of  whatever 
kind,  he  must  fight  the  unimproved  spaces.  He  suffers  from  the  same 
lack  of  water  that  was  the  dread  of  the  invader.  He  finds  himself  with 
few  transportation  lines,  and  with  ports  for  the  most  part  unimproved, 
and  he  lacks  ample  sustenance  spaces  to  support  his  mobilized  forces 
at  points  of  attack.  Moreover,  not  only  does  his  own  environment 
fight  him  when  he  tries  to  use  it  in  carrying  his  operations  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  but  his  chief  ally  stays  behind.  Said  Gibbon, 
“Safety  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  solitude.’’  When  the 
desert  dweller  faces  his  enemy  in  his  enemy’s  environment  he  matches 
his  numbers,  his  skill,  his  material  resources  against  those  of  his  enemy 
on  equal  terms.  His  hosts  can  no  longer  be  scattered  through  the 
desert ;  he  can  no  longer  conceal  his  trails  and  watering  places.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  a  common  footing,  the  disparity  between  him  and  his  enemy  is 
so  great  as  to  leave  him  no  chance  at  all  in  the  modern  world  except 
in  the  desert  itself.1 

At  this  point  we  may  ask  what  capacities  the  desert  dweller  has 
upon  his  own  ground  to  develop  industry  and  the  material  power  that 
opposes  him  when  he  carries  the  fight  into  Europe.  Let  us  look  first 
of  all  at  the  natural  means  of  communication.  Plate  I  (opposite  page 
146)  shows  the  outlines  of  the  area  in  which  interior-basin  drainage 
prevails  in  the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  comparing  it  with  the  map 
which  shows  the  rainfall,  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the  absence  of 
natural  means  of  communication,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases.  The 
Nile,  the  Tigris-Euphrates  system,  and  the  Volga  are  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  exceptions ;  since  only  the  lower  Volga  is  bordered  by  Moslem 


1  When  fighting  on  his  own  desert  terrain  the  Arab  has  resources  of  the  first  importance. 
Thus  Lawrence  in  Revolt  in  the  Desert : 

“  The  Arab  war  was  geographical,  and  the  Turkish  Army  an  accident.  Our  aim  was  to 
seek  the  enemy’s  weakest  material  link  and  bear  only  on  that  till  time  made  their  whole 
length  fail.  Our  largest  resources,  the  Beduin  on  whom  our  war  must  be  built,  were  un¬ 
used  to  formal  operations,  but  had  assets  of  mobility,  toughness,  self-assurance,  knowledge 
of  the  country,  intelligent  courage.  With  them  dispersal  was  strength.  Consequently  we 
must  extend  our  front  to  its  maximum,  to  impose  on  the  Turks  the  longest  possible  passive 
defence,  since  that  was,  materially,  their  most  costly  form  of  war.  ... 

“  We  must  not  take  Medina.  The  Turk  was  harmless  there.  In  prison  in  Egypt  he 
would  cost  us  food  and  guards.  We  wanted  him  to  stay  at  Medina,  and  every  other  distant 
place,  in  the  largest  numbers.  Our  ideal  was  to  keep  his  railway  just  working,  but  only 
just,  with  the  maximum  of  loss  and  discomfort.  The  factor  of  food  would  confine  him  to 
the  railways,  but  he  was  welcome  to  the  Hejaz  Bailway,  and  the  Trans-Jordan  Bailway,  and 
the  Palestine  and  Syrian  railways  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  so  long  as  he  gave  us  the  other 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousandths  of  the  Arab  world.” 
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Natural  Resources  of  the  Mohammedan  World1 


Commodity  (in  Brackets, 
World’s  Production 
in  1925) 

Locality 

Production  in  1925 

Coal 

USSR  2  (Asia) 

17,637,000 

[1,187,803,000  tons] 

Turkey 

650,000  (est.) 

Dutch  East  Indies 

1,401,000 

Oil3 

USSR  (Caucasus) 

52,447,600 

[1,071,300,000  bbls.] 

Dutch  East  Indies 

21,500,000 

Persia 

34,700,000 

Egypt 

1,200,000 

Iron  Ore 

North  Africa 

3,311,000 

[142,342,000  tons] 

Egypt 

150,000  (1924) 

Copper  Ore 

Russia 

224,000 

[1,387,390  tons] 

Algeria 

2,000 

Lead 

North  Africa 

33,000  (ore) 

[1,523,800  tons, 

T  urkey 

5,100  (metal) 

metal] 

Zinc 

North  Africa 

34,000  (ore) 

[1,131,700  tons, 
metal] 

Gold 

Dutch  East  Indies 

$2,743,500 

[$395,968,000] 

Malay  States 

292,400 

T  urkey 

19,300 

Egypt 

294 

Abyssinia 

6224 

Silver 

Turkey 

219,900 

[244,180,200  oz.] 

Dutch  East  Indies 

2,385,000 

Mercury 

Algeria 

58 

[104,000  flasks] 

Tin 

Malay  States 

48,000  (ore) 

[150,200  tons  — 

metal] 

Dutch  East  Indies 

32,700  (ore) 

Nigeria 

6,300  (ore) 

Manganese  Ore 

USSR  (Caucasus) 

816,500 

[2,570,000  tons] 

Dutch  East  Indies 

10,000 

Egypt 

80,600 

Tunis 

1,700 

Antimony 

Algeria 

1,460 

[24,600  tons] 

Turkey 

400 

Chromite 

Turkey 

2,540  (1922) 

[280,100  tons,  1924] 

N.  W.  India  and 
Raluchistan 

46,200  (1924) 

Tungsten 

Malay  States 

159 

[8,140  tons] 

Estimated  Reserves 


Important  reserves 

Still  only  partly  de¬ 
veloped 

Persia  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  regions  of 
great  possibilities 

Minor  workings  in 
Algeria 

Minor  workings  in 
Turkey  and  Egypt 

Includes  Caucasus 

Algeria  and  Tunis 
small  production 

Unworked  deposits  in 
Dutch  East  Indies 


Lesser  workings  in 
Turkey  and  Nigeria 
Placer  mining 

No  important  known 
reserves 

Lesser  workings 


Placers  cover  large 
areas 

Reserves,  325 , 000  tons 

Important  reserves 

Nikipol  deposits  esti¬ 
mated  at  7,400,000 
tons ;  Georgia  re¬ 
serves  at  200,000,000 


Reserves  estimated  at 
15,000,000  tons 
Reserves  in  Raluchis- 
tan,  800,000  tons 

Federated  States  only 
represented  in  pro¬ 
duction  figure 


1  After :  International  Statistical  Year-Book  1926  (League  of  Nations) ;  International  Year- 
Book  of  Agricultural  Statistics  1926-27;  recent  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines- 
The  Statesman  s  Year-Book;  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  Atlas,  1925. 

2  USSR :  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics. 

3  The  four  principal  mineral  resources  are  in  bold  type.  4  Kilograms. 
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Commodity  (in  Brackets, 
World’s  Production 
in  1925) 

Locality 

Production  in  1925 

Estimated  Reserves 

Phosphate 

North  Africa 

4,226,804 

Large  deposits,  Algeria 

[8,822,000  tons] 

Egypt 

87,869 

and  Tunis ;  Morocco 

reserves  20,000,000 

Salt 

Dutch  East  Indies 

132,000  (1924) 

tons.  Important 

phosphate  deposits  in 

[21,117,100  tons] 

T  urkey 

100,000  (1924) 

Egypt 

1924 

North  Africa 

147,100  (1924) 

Egypt 

68,000  (1924) 

Wheat 

Egypt  and  Sudan 

36,608,000 

[4,022,400,000  bu.] 

North  Africa 

68,721,000 

Turkey 

39,428,000 

Near  Eastern  Man- 

11,553,000 

dates  1 

Corn 

Egypt  and  Sudan 

63,694,000 

14,328,551,000  bu.] 

North  Africa 

4,460,000 

Dutch  East  Indies 

59,114,000 

Turkey 

19,191,000 

Syria 

1,639,000 

Barley 

North  Africa 

94,041,000 

[1,699,420,000  bu.] 

Egypt  and  Sudan 

10,846,000 

Near  Eastern  Man- 

6,824,000 

dates  1 

Turkey 

55,330,000 

Cotton 

Egypt  and  Sudan 

1,792,000 

[28,478,000  bales] 

Turkey 

108,600 

USSR  (Turkestan) 

760,000 

Persia 

61,905 

Near  Eastern  Man- 

16,000 

dates  1 

Tobacco 

Dutch  East  Indies 

132,000,000  (1924) 

[3,762,000,000  lbs.] 

Turkey 

103,000,000 

Algeria 

59,400,000 

USSR  (Central  Asia) 

30,000,000  (1921) 

Near  Eastern  Man- 

9,182,000 

dates  1 

Persia 

22,818,000 

Date  Palms 

Iraq 

30,000,000 

(From  Popenoe, 

[90,000,000  trees] 

Persia 

10,000,000 

Geonr.  Rev.,  Jan. 

Arabia 

9,000,000 

1926) 

Egypt  and  Sudan 

12,261,600 

North  Africa 

20,549,100 

N.  W.  India, 

5,500,000 

Baluchistan 

Sheep  and  Goats 

Turkey 

21,452,300 

[648,920,000  head] 

USSR  (Central  Asia) 

21,076,400 

North  Africa 

24,998,100 

Near  Eastern  Man- 

7,459,400 

dates  1 

Egypt  and  Sudan 

4,595,600 

Dutch  East  Indies 

3,259,200 

Horses 

USSR  (Central  Asia) 

6,262,300 

[94,739,000  head] 

Turkey 

638,900  (1926) 

Dutch  East  Indies 

730,200 

Syria 

50,378 

North  Africa 

458,570 

1  Include  Syria,  Palestine,  Transjordan,  and  Iraq. 
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populations  (and  these  very  weak),  it  therefore  does  not  form  a  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  two  important  units  of  that  world.  In  all  the  area 
shown  in  color  in  the  drainage  map  the  streams  run  from  the  sea,  not  into 
it.  With  the  exceptions  noted  above  they  are  fed  by  the  notoriously 
intermittent  rains  of  the  desert  over  at  least  two  thirds  of  their  drain¬ 
age  area,  and  constitute  waterways  of  only  local  value  to  commerce 
and  with  limited  value  even  as  sources  of  water  supply.  For  the  most 
part  the  drainage  lines  are  mere  dry  stream  beds  with  an  occasional 
water  hole  but  no  stream,  except  at  long  intervals  of  time  separated 
by  periods  of  extreme  drought.  To  this  area  of  interior-basin  drainage 
must  be  added  a  still  greater  expanse  of  desert  where  intermittent 
drainage  is  also  the  rule,  despite  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  in  which  the 
above  handicaps  operate  with  equal  or  even  greater  effect. 


MATERIAL  RESOURCES 

It  is  in  the  field  of  material  resources  that  we  find  the  Mohammedan 
world  chiefly  lacking.  The  table  on  pages  132  and  133  shows  all  the 
important  natural  resources  of  the  Mohammedan  world  (twenty-two 
in  number),  ranging  from  live  stock  and  cereals  to  minerals  of  every 
description.  Out  of  the  total  of  twenty-two  items  there  are  but  four 
that  have  any  significant  development  today,  —  phosphate,  manganese, 
tin,  and  oil.  There  is  a  fifth,  coal,  that  may  have  considerable  develop¬ 
ment,  though  no  real  importance  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  table  deserves  close  study,  for  it  reveals  in  the  clearest  possible 
light  the  extreme  scarcity  within  the  Mohammedan  world  of  those 
resources  upon  which  modern  industry  rests,  that  is,  resources  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  waging  of  modern  war. 

The  distribution  of  the  four  mineral  resources  that  occur  within  the 
Mohammedan  world  in  significant  amounts  neutralizes  the  value  of 
even  these  limited  advantages. 

(1)  The  phosphate  is  found  exclusively  in  French  North  Africa, 
where  escape  from  European  control,  without  any  question 
of  access  and  development,  depends  entirely  upon  control  of 
the  sea. 

(2)  The  manganese  is  produced  in  Georgia,  now  under  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  its  possible  control  by  a  Mohammedan 
power  is  chiefly  important  as  a  means  of  withdrawing  a  valuable 
but  not  a  vital  commercial  product  from  an  enemy. 

(3)  The  tin  is  produced  exclusively  in  the  region  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  southeastern  Asia  ;  and  here  again  both  develop¬ 
ment  and  transportation,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  use  of 
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the  deposits,  are  determined  by  control  of  the  sea.  Added  to 
that  is  the  distance  and  the  precarious  nature  of  the  routes  by 
which  it  could  be  made  available  even  if  it  remained  in  Moham¬ 
medan  hands. 

(4)  The  oil  has  a  wider  distribution ;  but  the  main  center  is  at  Baku 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  practically  all  of  the  production  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  consumed  in  Russia.  It  does  not 
affect  the  modern  industrial  powers  to  an  important  degree  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  supplies  a  need  which  spares  their  own  reserves 
in  tune  of  peace.  In  time  of  war  the  withdrawal  of  the  Baku 
supplies  has  no  vital  relation  to  the  stakes  of  a  controversy. 

In  view  of  this  layout  of  mineral  resources  and  the  lesser  facts 
which  the  accompanying  table  discloses,  it  is  clear  that  sustained 
warfare  in  a  modern  sense  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  if  it  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  technical  skill  and  the  resources  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  itself. 

Naturally  this  is  far  from  saying  that  war  cannot  be  long  sustained 
upon  the  border  of  that  world.  Until  traffic  in  arms  and  munitions  is 
strictly  controlled,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  barter  such  resources  as  a 
given  country  possesses  for  the  means  of  waging  at  least  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  that  is  likely  to  tempt  an  opposing  power  to  send  armed  forces  into 
the  desert.  The  drain  of  such  continued  warfare  is  enormous  in  view 
of  modern  army  standards  of  living  and  pay,  which  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  standards  of  living  that  prevail  as  a  rule  among  Moham¬ 
medan  populations.  It  is  not  victory  or  defeat  that  is  the  critical 
issue  with  the  invader,  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  military  force 
and  the  protests  of  the  taxpayer  at  home,  who  in  all  cases  desires  that 
his  government  shall  take  every  step  to  foster  commerce  without 
risking  war. 


A  POLICY  OF  MARGINAL  CONTROL 

The  political  geography  of  the  Mohammedan  world  appears  to 
indicate  a  definite  line  of  action  on  the  part  of  contending  powers.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  sound  policy  to  leave  the  Mohammedan  world  to 
itself  so  far  as  possible ;  but,  above  all,  if  force  must  be  exercised,  to 
exercise  it  only  in  strategic  regions  of  high  productivity  or  at  strategic 
points  where  special  sustaining  resources  like  oil,  phosphates,  and  tin 
may  be  developed.  While  this  has  been  the  line  of  general  historical 
development,  it  is  by  no  means  a  line  that  has  been  closely  followed.  Of 
all  the  powers  that  have  dealt  with  the  Mohammedan  world,  probably 
the  British  Empire  has  made  the  most  intelligent  use  of  military  and 
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naval  force  in  support  of  a  national  policy.  We  may  fairly  designate 
England’s  acts  as  representing  a  policy  of  marginal  control.  It  is  not  a 
widely  extended  force  that  England  has  sent  repeatedly  into  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  but  a  small  force  directed  toward  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  objectives  and  withdrawn  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  force  in  Egypt  has  always  been  too  small  to  satisfy  the  military 
and  naval  critics  of  the  government.  In  Mesopotamia  (Iraq),  England 
has  controlled  the  outlets  and  a  small  number  of  strategic  points. 
In  lightening  the  burden  of  occupation  in  Mesopotamia  she  resorted 
within  the  last  few  years  to  airplane  control  of  distant  villages  and  to 
the  disciplinary  effects  of  bombing  expeditions  at  points  of  active 
resistance.  In  Anatolia  her  ships  of  war  have  appeared  repeatedly 
at  the  several  coastal  gateways,  and  marines  have  been  landed  there 
to  attain  only  the  nearest  objectives,  to  be  held  for  the  briefest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  In  northwestern  India  there  has  been  a  constant  inter¬ 
play  of  negotiation  and  diplomacy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  exercise 
of  a  minimum  amount  of  military  force  on  the  other  —  a  situation  that 
has  been  maintained  for  nearly  two  generations.  It  is  always  touch- 
and-go  between  the  French  and  British  military  and  naval  forces  and 
the  Mohammedan  forces  opposed  to  them.  Hejaz  was  created  during 
the  war  under  the  aegis  of  the  British,  who  relaxed  their  control  rather 
than  give  military  support  to  King  Hussein  against  Ibn  Saud,  ruler  of 
the  Nejd,  head  of  the  Wahabi  tribesmen  that  swept  over  northwestern 
Arabia  and  seized  Mecca. 

The  policy  of  marginal  control  of  the  Mohammedan  world  is  one 
that  requires  the  most  intensive  study,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
strategy  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  national  budgets.  There 
may  exist  wide  differences  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  control  in 
any  form  at  all ;  but  once  control  is  set  down  as  a  sine  qua  non  there 
can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
that  control  should  be  exercised.  For  there  is  not  only  the  teaching  of 
history ;  there  is  also  the  whole  of  modern  experience  during  the  past 
century  and  during  the  World  War,  to  indicate  that  Mohammedan 
populations  have  in  their  geographical  environment  an  ally  of  such 
power  that  expensive  modern  war  would  ruin  the  nation  that  attempted 
their  subjugation. 

If  we  look  for  concrete  illustrations  of  the  principles  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  find  them  thickly  sprinkled  upon  the  map.  The 
cost  of  the  French  occupation  and  control  of  Syria  is  adding  weight 
to  the  already  heavy  burden  of  France.  When  confronted  with  the 
Turkish  terms  at  the  Second  Conference  of  Lausanne,  France  threat- 
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ened  to  send  additional  troops  to  the  support  of  the  force  in  Syria, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  she  could  do  this ;  but  when  and  how 
would  the  cost  of  the  expedition  be  met?  There  are  no  resources 
within  Franco-Syrian  territory  that  could  possibly  sustain  the  troops 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  Turk  can  afford  to  wait ;  he  can  even 
afford  to  let  his  land  and  his  people  be  wasted  for  a  considerable  time 
to  gain  his  diplomatic  objectives.  His  recovery  will  be  rapid ;  the  loss 
of  financial  power  and  the  further  weakening  of  her  credit  might  well 
become  dangerous  to  France. 

Italian  experience  offers  a  close  parallel  to  that  of  the  French  and  also 
to  that  of  the  British  in  Mesopotamia.  Italy’s  gains  in  Libya  in  the 
war  with  Turkey  (1911-1912)  were  held  at  great  cost  during  the  World 
War,  when  the  restless  Senussi  occupied  the  hinterland  and  extended 
their  operations  to  the  oasis  of  Siwa  near  the  Nile  only  to  meet  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  British.  After  the  armistice  of  1918  Italy  pursued 
a  policy  of  conciliation ;  and,  finding  the  task  of  occupation  and  actual 
government  an  altogether  impossible  one,  she  temporized  with  the 
head  of  the  Senussi,  signed  a  treaty  with  him,  invited  him  to  Rome, 
conciliated  the  Moslems  of  Albania,  and  in  short  reoriented  her  entire 
Moslem  policy  to  the  end  that  she  might  have  peace  and  engage  in 
constructive  enterprises  as  an  alternative  to  continuous  war.  Her 
gains  in  this  respect  are  neither  permanent  nor  important  as  yet,  but 
they  at  least  indicate  that  severe  limitations  in  the  exercise  of  power 
over  Moslem  countries  have  been  recognized  by  Italy. 

Local  marginal  successes  by  Mohammedan  peoples  have  been  won 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  the  largest  political  unit  in  the  Moham¬ 
medan  world.  It  is  situated  on  that  corner  of  Europe  farthest  removed 
from  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  continent.  The  distance  from 
London  to  Constantinople  by  sea  is  as  great  as  that  from  London  to 
New  York.  From  Paris  to  Constantinople  overland  —  and  there 
are  three  mountain  systems  on  the  way  —  is  as  far  as  from  St.  Louis 
to  Queretaro,  far  beyond  the  Mexican  border.  At  first  this  looks 
altogether  favorable  for  the  case  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  our 
balance  of  judgment  will  be  restored  only  if  we  closely  estimate  the 
effect  of  physical  geography  and  character  upon  political  unity  within 
the  Mohammedan  world  itself.  First  in  importance  is  that  persistent 
sectarian  division  which  from  Mohammed’s  time  down  to  our  own  has 
thwarted  every  leader  who  sought  Mohammedan  solidarity.  There  is 
not  merely  the  broad  division  between  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  but  the  large 
number  of  minor  sects  that  thrive  in  every  quarter  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  A  common  working  program  has  been  out  of  the  question, 
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whether  in  the  field  of  religion  or  in  that  of  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  events  of  the  past  ten 
years  as  well  as  by  thirteen  centuries  of  history.  Ibn  Saud’s  followers 
hate  and  fight  the  Hejazi  as  fiercely  now  as  ever ;  the  border  of  the 
“Fertile  Crescent”  of  Syria  is  still  raided  by  the  nomadic  Arabs, 
though  they  profess  equal  devotion  with  the  settled  farmer  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Prophet;  the  question  of  the  Caliphate  is  as  little 
advanced  toward  definitive  solution  as  when  it  first  arose;  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  there  may  be  a  union  between  the  millions  of  blacks  in  the 
Sudan  with  the  Kirghiz  of  Turkestan  or  even  the  less-distant  Bedouin 
is  an  altogether  fantastic  one  ;  and  equally  fantastic  is  the  implication 
that  any  combination  of  units  has  the  technical  skill,  the  resources, 
and  the  physical  layout  that  furnishes  any  basis  whatever  for  aggres¬ 
sion  on  a  great  scale.  European  disunion  alone  furnishes  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  striking  effectively  in  critical  marginal  situations  and  at 
critical  times. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CONFRATERNITIES 

Closely  related  to  British  imperial  interests  in  Egypt  and  also  to 
the  fields  of  French  and  Italian  colonial  expansion  in  northern  Africa, 
are  the  powerful  and  influential  secret  societies,  or  “confraternities,” 
among  the  Mohammedan  populations.  This  is  a  general  or  collec¬ 
tive  name  for  the  various  religious  societies  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  of  which  there  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  distributed  all 
the  way  from  Morocco  to  Baghdad.  Almost  every  adult  male  Moslem 
is  a  member  of  one  of  these  societies. 

The  confraternities  came  into  existence  in  an  interesting  way. 
After  Mohammed’s  death,  Mohammedanism  changed  its  aspect. 
It  reached  into  the  field  of  law  and  gave  religious  authority  to  the 
words  and  decrees  of  the  lawyers.  The  rulers  on  their  side  also  sought 
to  control  the  church  and  make  it  an  instrument  of  military  and 
political  conquest.  In  addition,  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs  developed 
strong  racial  and  then  political  animosities.  In  reaction  to  all  these 
changes,  pious  men  of  strong  character  founded  sects,  or  confrater¬ 
nities,  withdrew  to  remote  regions,  gathered  disciples,  and  built 
monasteries. 

Some  of  these  societies  were  active  and  reached  from  one  end  of 
the  Moslem  world  to  the  other ;  others  were  obscure  and  local.  Some 
have  lived  for  a  long  time ;  others  went  out  of  existence  almost  with  the 
death  of  the  original  founder.  Some  were  military  in  spirit ;  others  were 
pacifistic.  Some  of  them  have  become  great  missionary  agencies  whose 
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chief  goal  has  been  the  vast  interior  of  Africa,  where  they  would  be 
far  from  the  arm  of  European  authority,  and  where  there  are  millions 
of  ignorant,  superstitious  negroes  to  convert.  Some  were  devoted 
to  poverty,  and  others  amassed  great  wealth  with  which  they  could 
fit  out  small  military  expeditions.  These  extended  Mohammedan 
authority  and  provoked  border  tribesmen  to  make  trouble  for  European 
governors  about  the  borders  of  the  Sahara  as  well  as  in  the  Anglo- 
Egy  ptian  Sudan,  Libya,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  African  societies  is  the  Senussi,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  eighty  years  and  has  a  quite  special 
character.  Its  founder  claimed  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Prophet,  and  in  addition  he  preached  a  puritanical  variety  of  Mos- 
lemism  —  a  back-to-the-faith-of-the-fathers  gospel.  This  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  impossible  in  close  contact  with  the  wickedness  of  cities 
and  especially  of  Christians.  He  finally  settled  down  in  the  remote 
interior  desert  settlements  of  Cyrenaica,  where  he  was  almost  out  of 
reach  of  the  Turkish  authorities  and  where  he  could  communicate  with 
his  own  people  by  convenient  caravan  routes.  He  traveled  from 
Mecca  through  northern  Africa,  founding  fraternity  centers,  and  for  a 
time  became  so  powerful  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  feared  loss  of 
prestige  as  Caliph.  The  oasis  of  Kufra,  five  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
Nile  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  has  been  the  central  source  of 
Senussi  power  since  1894.  From  this  point  the  influence  of  the  leader 
of  the  sect  has  extended  over  a  vast  desert  country. 

Though  at  first  free  from  all  political  influence,  the  Senussi  grad¬ 
ually  were  drawn  into  political  relations  which  have  affected  their 
later  development.  They  resisted  the  coming  of  the  Italians  after  the 
Italo-Turkish  War  (1911-1912),  thinking  that  with  Italian  control  over 
northern  seaports,  the  lucrative  trade  in  slaves  would  be  suppressed 
or  heavily  taxed,  and  ordinary  trade  diverted.  Between  1912  and 
1914  they  were  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money  by  the 
Turks,  and  thus  were  able  successfully  to  resist,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  World  War,  the  Italian  advance  into  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica. 

REGIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

W'e  now  turn  to  certain  more  specific  situations  of  critical  interest 
to  western  Europe,  that  have  taken  shape  because  of  their  relation  to 
Mohammedan  groups  and  principles.  Arabia  holds  the  center  of  the 
stage  because  it  is  the  only  independent  Moslem  state  in  the  world 
save  Turkey  and  remote  Afghanistan  (page  559),  and  the  latter  is  less 
important  as  a  seat  of  Moslem  power  than  as  a  territorial  buffer  be- 
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Fig.  35.  Boundaries  of  the  Nejd  and  adjacent  countries.  The  heavy  lines  show 
international  boundaries,  solid  where  the  line  is  determined,  broken  where  unde¬ 
termined.  The  dot-and-dash  lines  show  internal  boundaries.  From  the  Geograph¬ 
ical  Review,  Vol.  17,  January  1927,  after  Martin  ( Foreign  Affairs,  July  1926)  and 
Musil,  1927. 
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tween  England  and  Russia.  Arabia  is  indeed  the  heart  and  center  of 
the  Mohammedan  realm.  Opposite  it  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  Egypt,  —  often  called  the  “wasp- waist”  of  the  Rritish  Empire, 
—  which  though  now  independent  is  subject  as  before  to  supervision 
by  Great  Britain.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea  is  the  Suez 
Canal,  on  the  direct  route  to  India  from  the  whole  Mediterranean 
region  and  from  England.  Of  the  320  million  people  of  India  66 
millions  are  Mohammedans.  During  the  recent  war  it  took  340,000 
Anglo-Indian  troops  to  hold  in  control  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
border  tribes  of  northern  India.  Egypt  and  India  and  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Gibraltar  gateway  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  all  related  to 
Great  Britain’s  road  to  India  and  marked  by  the  presence  of  Moham¬ 
medan  elements.  The  problems  of  these  regions  have  long  had  vital 
and  sinister  aspects  for  England. 

With  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish  and  Russian  empires,  Great 
Britain’s  relations  to  the  Mohammedan  world  and  the  Near  East  have 
been  altered  in  many  respects ;  for  Turkey  was  always  able  to  threaten 
trouble  among  the  Mohammedan  populations  of  the  British  Empire, 
not  only  in  the  Near  East  but  also  in  Zanzibar  and  British  East  Africa, 
South  Africa,  and  India. 


Arabia 

To  understand  the  political  problems  of  Arabia,  let  us  look  first  at 
the  physical  geography.  The  country  is  a  huge  desert  peninsula. 
Placed  over  the  United  States,  it  would  extend  from  San  Diego, 
California,  to  Chicago,  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico  (Fig.  36).  Every 
part  of  this  vast  region  is  more  or  less  a  unit  in  itself.  It  is  bordered 
on  at  least  one  side  by  a  broad  and  nearly  impassable  desert.  The 
country  is  still  further 
isolated  by  the  absence 
of  good  harbors  and  im¬ 
proved  roads. 

The  country  is  broken 
into  strongly  marked 
physiographic  units, 
and  its  people  have  al¬ 
ways  been  divided  into 
primitive  organizations 
in  which  the  tribal  idea 

is  paramount.  They  Fig.  36.  Anatolia  and  Arabia  in  terms  of  American  distances. 
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are  all  fiercely  fanatical  and  have  excluded  the  intruder  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  being  helped  in  this  respect  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
country.  Even  the  Turkish  officials  have  been  kept  out.  Though  the 
desert  interior  is  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  climate  possible  for  white 
men,  no  white  men  —  not  even  explorers  —  have  penetrated  the  inner 
populated  districts  until  recent  times.  Inner  southeastern  Arabia  con¬ 
tains  a  broad  tract  called  the  Empty  Quarter,  which  has  never  been 
traversed  by  a  European.  The  nomadic  tribes  live  within  a  limited 
space,  and  the  persistent  feuds,  especially  between  the  northern  and 
southern  tribes,  have  intensified  the  tribal  isolation.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  general  mode  of  life  and  the 
language  of  the  different  tribes  are  the  same. 

The  population  groups  lying  in  the  heart  of  Arabia  are  strikingly 
located.  The  oases  are  scattered  along  the  valley  floors  of  a  drainage 
system  associated  with  a  belt  of  highland,  the  backbone  of  central 
Arabia,  known  as  the  Jebel  Tuwaik  (Fig.  37).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
long  ridge  extending  roughly  north  and  south  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
400  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles.  Its  western  border 
is  a  relatively  steep  and  regular  scarp  400  to  600  feet  high.  Its  eastern 
slope  descends  by  broad  steps  to  the  desert  wastes  that  flank  it  on  this 
side.  On  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  west  lie  other  sandy  desert 
tracts  that  form  a  great  moat  about  the  central  uplift,  which,  far 
removed  from  the  coast  and  from  other  desert  settlements,  having 
small  resources,  inhabited  by  scattered  groups  generally  of  small  size 
(only  Riyadh  has  a  population  of  12,000  to  15,000),  and  with  a  people 
singularly  hostile  toward  the  stranger,  is  more  isolated  than  if  it  were 
a  remote  oceanic  isle. 

The  tribes  of  the  highland  region  of  the  Nejd  have  never  been 
brought  under  subj ection  by  foreign  powers  in  modern  times.  They  are 
Wahabis,  who  recognize  Ibn  Saud  as  ruler.  The  latter  has  maintained 
a  rather  high  state  of  military  efficiency  and  religious  ardor,  and  by 
favoring  the  development  of  the  principal  towns  and  villages  is  able  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  his  desert  empire  and  to  extend  it  to  alarming 
proportions.  On  the  west  he  has  pushed  his  control  to  the  Red  Sea. 
On  the  north  he  has  been  stopped  by  treaties  that  give  him  control 
right  up  to  the  borders  of  Transjordan.  Toward  the  Persian  Gulf 
his  territory  runs  coterminous  with  that  of  Kuweit.  In  addition  he 
has  come  to  terms  with  both  Transjordan  and  Iraq  (through  Rritish 
representatives)  over  grazing  and  water  rights  to  be  enjoyed  by  migra¬ 
tory  pastoral  tribes  that  find  it  desirable  to  cross  boundaries  in  search 
of  better  pastures. 
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Arabia  has  a  northern 
border  of  better- 
watered  country,  the 
Fertile  Crescent,  where 
the  nomadic  Arab  has 
become  a  sedentary 
tiller  of  the  soil.  Mes¬ 
opotamia  and  Syria, 
like  the  Hejaz,  Yemen, 
and  Oman,  are  settled 
by  branches  of  the  Arab 
people.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  outer 
coastal  states,  the  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  customs 
of  the  people  as  well, 
are  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  inner  desert 
tribes.  In  many  places 
the  latter  are  peaceful 
enough  ;  in  others  they 
periodically  raid  the 
rich  valleys  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  border,  or  they  take 
to  piracy,  as  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian 

If 

‘  Fig.  37.  The  heart  of  the  Arabian  desert  and  home  of  the 

Owing  to  the  lawless-  independent  Wahabis.  After  Philby,  Geographical  Journal, 
p  .  -.  ,  March  1920. 

ness  of  its  people  and 

their  disorganized  political  condition,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  Arabia  to 
have  its  borders  invaded  by  foreign  interests.  Non- Arab  powers  have 
controlled  all  the  water  approaches  — -  Great  Britain  on  the  south  and 
east  and  formerly  Turkey  on  the  west. 

Opposed  to  the  much  discussed  and  long  desired  Arab  union  or 
confederation  is  the  physical  geography  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
The  detached  tribal  states  are  widely  separated  on  the  margin  of  the 
great  Arabian  desert.  It  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  Damascus 
to  Mecca.  While  the  Hejaz  has  a  population  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  its  military  power  is  feeble  and  its  political  experience  small.  The 
local  differences  of  culture  and  history  likewise  oppose  confedera¬ 
tion.  Syria  and  Arabia  have  unlike  customs,  traditions,  and  habits. 
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Damascus  has  an  age-old  ambition  herself  to  become  the  head  of  an 
independent  Arab  kingdom. 

Even  before  the  World  War,  the  Arab  half  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
was  interested  in  the  founding  of  a  separate  Arab  empire.  Among 
the  Arabs  there  was  never  any  real  interest  in  the  short-lived  Pan- 
Turanian  movement  of  the  Turks.  Here  we  have  a  very  interesting 
fact :  there  was  a  growing  division  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  along 
lines  of  nationalism  rather  than  religion. 

While  the  movement  for  Arab  independence  made  rapid  headway 
during  the  World  War,  it  has  now  taken  on  very  artificial  forms.  As 
soon  as  the  war  was  over,  the  traditional  disputes  of  the  Arabs  were 
revived.  They  ended  in  an  armed  conflict  between  Ibn  Saud,  leader 
of  the  Wahabis  of  the  Nejd,  and  King  Hussein  of  the  Hejaz.  The 
former  represents  the  most  extreme  and  fanatical  elements  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  ;  the  latter  holds  orthodox  views.  The  quarrel  grew  out  of 
a  question  of  boundaries,  but  it  rests  in  large  part  also  upon  deep- 
seated  religious  differences  that  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  Arab 
unity.  It  was  Ibn  Saud’s  war  cry  that  Mecca  had  become  corrupt, 
harboring  brigands  who  preyed  on  hapless  pilgrims,  and  that  Hussein 
winked  at  corruption,  thus  implying  that  indulgences  had  been  bought. 

Because  of  its  position  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Hejaz  will  continue 
to  be  important  in  international  affairs  in  spite  of  its  small  size  and  the 
recent  change  of  authority  from  Hussein  to  Ibn  Saud.  It  is  only 
about  700  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide,  and  lies  between  the  high¬ 
lands  of  the  plateau  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea  coast.  The  name 
“Hejaz”  means  barrier,  which  refers  to  the  wall  of  high  mountains 
on  the  edge  of  the  tableland.  The  largest  city  in  the  Hejaz  is  Mecca, 
with  a  population  of  80,000  ;  next  is  Medina,  with  about  40,000.  The 
principal  traffic  is  related  to  the  pilgrimages  made  by  many  devout 
Mohammedans  from  all  parts  of  the  Moslem  world.  From  100,000 
to  130,000  people  annually  visit  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 
Most  of  them  come  by  sea,  but  many  travel  by  caravan  and,  more 
recently,  by  rail  as  far  as  Medina.  Fifty  per  cent  are  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  twenty  per  cent  from  India. 

Of  special  interest  in  a  study  of  Arabia  is  the  principality  of  Oman. 
The  eastern  Oman  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  districts  of  the  peninsula. 
The  population  of  the  entire  province  is  estimated  at  500,000.  First  in 
importance  is  the  town  of  Maskat,  with  a  population  of  10,000,  the 
seat  of  extensive  trade  with  India  and  East  Africa.  One  of  the  long¬ 
standing  difficulties  at  Oman  has  been  the  illicit  trade  in  firearms. 
In  1912  the  British  compelled  the  Sultan  to  promulgate  a  law  pro- 
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hibiting  this  trade  ;  but  French  vessels,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Hague 
arbitral  decision  of  1905,  had  entire  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  waters 
of  Oman  and  could  not  be  searched  by  British  gunboats. 

Since  1885  the  various  sultans  or  emirs  of  the  small  Arab  states 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  have  virtually  recognized  British 
protection.  The  British  have  also  annexed  the  Kuria  Muria  Islands 
and  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Bahrein  Island  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
(Fig.  35),  the  latter  in  the  face  of  protests  by  Persia.  A  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  Turkey  in  1909  recognized  as  a  British  sphere  all  of 
Arabia  south  of  a  line  drawn  between  Yemen  and  Aden  and  extending 
northeastward  to  the  Katar  peninsula,  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  two  border  provinces  of  Yemen  and  Asir  remain  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Yemen  is  the  small  province  at  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula  with  possibly  a  million  and  a  half  inhabitants. 
The  strip  near  the  coast  is  barren  country  with  a  few  oases.  Toward 
the  east  is  a  tableland  with  local  mountains  exceeding  10,000  feet  in 
height,  and  here  is  greater  rainfall  and  high  production.  Paying  little 
heed  to  Turkish  overlordship,  Yemen  was  a  virtually  independent 
country  up  to  1914  and  will  probably  remain  so,  provided  it  enters  no 
alliance  that  threatens  the  welfare  of  the  great  powers.  Recent  Ital¬ 
ian  advances  are  noted  in  a  later  chapter  (page  242). 

Like  the  Hejaz,  Asir  has  for  its  eastern  boundary  a  rugged  mountain 
belt,  with  well-watered  and  fertile  valley  floors.  There  are  no  navi¬ 
gable  waterways.  All  inland  communication  is  by  caravan.  In  1912 
the  ruling  sheik  declared  his  country  autonomous.  In  1914  Turkey 
sent  warships  to  the  coast,  but  the  World  War  prevented  further 
military  measures.  When  Ibn  Saud  conquered  the  Hejaz,  he  made 
overtures  to  Asir,  then  threatened  by  the  Yemen,  with  the  result  that 
this  small  unit  finds  itself  holding  for  a  time  the  balance  of  power  in 
Arabian  politics  in  the  Red  Sea  region. 

There  is  a  particular  spot  near  the  border  of  Arabia  that  deserves 
notice  because  of  its  critical  relation  to  the  Aden  and  Red  Sea  outlet 
on  the  British  road  to  India,  at  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  This  is 
the  port  of  Sheikh  Said,  which  the  French  have  claimed  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  shore  and  directly  opposite  the 
British-owned  island  of  Perim  in  the  strait  itself.  It  is  between  Perim 
and  Sheikh  Said  (Fig.  228)  that  ships  pass,  and  if  the  place  were  forti¬ 
fied  it  would  menace  the  Indian  and  eastern  Asiatic  commerce  that 
passes  this  way.  The  British  look  longingly  at  it,  for  with  this  and 
Socotra  Island  — which  they  already  own  — in  their  hands,  every  part 
of  the  Indian  route  would  be  amply  protected.  The  small  French 
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colony  of  Somaliland  exists  near  by,  but  it  is  so  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  by  British  Somaliland  and  the  British  Aden  colony  that 
it  can  never  become  a  menace  to  legitimate  British  interests,  either 
commercial  or  naval.  East  of  the  port  of  Aden  is  an  undefined  hinter¬ 
land  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  a  British  protectorate  known  as  the  Makalla 
Sultanate.  The  town  of  Makalla  (10,000)  is  the  capital  and  owes  its 
existence  to  a  single  permanent  stream. 

As  the  mandatory  for  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  Great  Britain  has 
almost  encircled  the  Arabs,  and  she  need  fear  no  immediate  difficulties 
in  protecting  her  sea  route  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  India,  unless  there 
should  come  about  an  improbable  general  union  of  Mohammedan 
peoples.  With  the  pacification  of  Morocco  and  especially  the  Riffian 
tribes  on  the  border  of  the  Spanish  Zone  (Fig.  55),  France  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  immediate  military  program  in  relation  to  North  African 
Mohammedans,  though  her  Syrian  problem  still  remains  one  of  first 
magnitude.  The  policy  of  marginal  control  is  now  in  full  swing. 

RECENT  MOSLEM  CONFERENCES 

In  March  1924,  shortly  after  the  abolition  of  the  Caliphate  in  Turkey, 
a  movement  was  begun  to  hold  a  general  Moslem  conference.  Dis¬ 
orders  in  Egypt  and  the  attack  upon  the  Hejaz  by  Ibn  Saud  delayed 
the  calling  of  the  conference  until  May  1926.  Fourteen  countries 
were  represented,  though  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  were 
among  those  that  did  not  send  delegates.  A  special  commission 
appointed  to  study  the  question  reported  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Caliphate  was  not  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  Moslem  society ; 
but  the  members  of  the  Congress  refused  to  accept  this  conclusion  and 
insisted  upon  a  favorable  one.  Thereupon  a  permanent  central 
committee  was  established  to  cooperate  with  local  committees  in  all 
Moslem  countries  in  order  to  work  out  the  problem  of  the  Caliphate. 

The  “  Congress  of  Cairo,”  described  above,  had  hardly  ceased  its 
meetings  when  a  “  Congress  of  the  Mussulman  World”  met  at  Mecca 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  under  the  presidency  of  th,e  victorious  Ibn 
Saud.  Nineteen  Moslem  countries  were  represented.  Among  those 
absent  were  Persia  and  the  Moslem  countries  of  North  Africa.  The 
seventy-five  delegates  passed  upon  a  large  number  of  questions, 
religious,  sanitary,  and  economic,  including  the  construction  of  new 
railway  lines.  Among  the  territorial  questions  was  the  possibility  of 
the  return  to  the  Hejaz  of  Maan  and  Aqaba,  ceded  to  Transjordan. 
A  Permanent  Executive  Commission  was  established,  and  it  was  de- 
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cided  that  the  congress  should  meet  each  year  at  Mecca  at  the  time  of 
the  pilgrimages. 

The  two  conferences  have  brought  together  representatives  of  nearly 
all  Moslem  countries  and  they  have  considered  questions  of  general 
interest  to  the  Moslem  world.  While  they  are  unofficial  in  character 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  been  called  together  without  previous  or¬ 
ganization,  they  have  started  organizations  that  may  result  in  united 
action  of  greater  import.  Turkey  having  adapted  its  religion  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  modern  world,  the  Arab,  not  Turkish,  domination 
is  now  the  ruling  idea  among  advocates  of  militant  Mohammedanism. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  modernists  of  Angora  or  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Mohammedans  of  Arabia  and  India  will  become  ascendant,  the 
former  emphasizing  the  importance  in  the  first  instance  of  political 
and  economic  considerations,  the  latter  of  religious  motives. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


POLITICAL  AND  COLONIAL  AIMS  OF  FRANCE 

(A)  Readjustment  and  Reorganization 

The  most  intense  and  critical  phases  of  the  World  War  (1914-1918) 
were  fought  chiefly  upon  French  soil,  in  the  densely  populated  north¬ 
eastern  section  facing  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  results  were 
destructive  alike  to  farming  land,  cities,  industrial  works,  coal  mines, 
highways,  woodlands  —  in  short,  the  whole  establishment  of  civilized 
life.  “The  devastated  region  of  France”  became  a  principal  object 
of  concern  in  framing  the  treaty  of  Versailles  which  closed  the  war. 
The  costs  of  restoration  have  been  for  years  a  leading  item  in  the 
general  reparation  scheme  that  has  dominated  both  the  internal 
politics  and  the  external  relations  of  France.  Enormous  outlays  were 
made  by  the  French  government  in  order  that  the  displaced  population 
might  be  returned  home,  so  far  as  possible,  dwelling  houses  and  indus¬ 
trial  works  rebuilt,  and  roads  and  railways  restored.  Because  France 
sought  to  secure  reimbursement  from  Germany  for  the  costs  of  restora¬ 
tion,  she  had  to  deal  firmly  with  the  question  of  reparation  payments, 
thus  bringing  about  one  crisis  after  another  in  European  affairs. 

The  loss  of  manpower  which  the  World  War  entailed  was  especially 
serious  for  France  because  her  population  was  not  quite  holding  its 
own  in  the  pre-war  period,  whereas  the  populations  of  surrounding 
countries  had  been  increasing.  More  than  1,400,000  of  her  soldiers 
were  killed.  Of  these  about  half  came  from  French  farms,  and  almost 
all  of  them  were  young  men  whose  death  resulted  in  a  heavy  capital 
loss  to  the  state.  In  addition,  France  made  courageous  expenditures 
of  her  material  resources  during  the  conflict.  Her  manufacturing 
energy  was  spent  largely  on  big  guns,  ammunition,  and  the  repair 
and  replacement  of  the  wastage  of  war.  In  consequence  the  whole 
economic  life  of  France  had  to  be  made  over  to  a  degree  not  true  of  the 
life  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe  except,  possibly,  Belgium. 

To  accomplish  the  great  task  of  reconstruction  France  required 
assurance  of  peace,  lest  in  the  midst  of  the  task  she  should  be  surprised 
again  by  an  unfavorable  political  or  military  situation.  The  whole 
of  French  policy  since  1919  is  based  upon  a  desire  for  security.  Unless 
we  see  clearly  the  force  of  this  desire  and  its  natural  relation  to  the 
temperament  and  psychology  as  well  as  the  political  situation  of  the 
French  people,  we  cannot  understand  post-war  Europe.  Without  a 
recognition  of  this  outstanding  fact,  the  successive  phases  of  French 
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Fig.  38.  Relief  map  of  France,  based  on  Vidal  de  la  Blache.  North  of  the  line  A— A',  one  third 
of  all  persons  engaged  in  gainful  pursuits  were  employed  in  industry  in  pre-war  years  ( Album  gra- 
phique  et  statistique  de  la  France ,  1907,  p.  82).  This  is  the  chief  industrial  region  of  France  (Fig. 
45).  It  was  the  seat  of  the  German  invasions  of  1870  and  of  1914-1918.  The  plains  of  Belgium 
are  continuous  with  those  of  northern  France.  It  was  by  way  of  Li6ge,  Brussels,  and  Lille  that 
the  German  armies  invaded  France  in  1914,  reaching  in  a  few  weeks  a  point  within  a  few  miles  of 
Paris.  Note  the  position  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  defensive  value  of  the  Rhine. 

policy  since  1919  appear  disconcerted  and  inharmonious.  One  may 
disagree  with  the  point  of  view  of  French  leaders,  but  one  can  hardly 
do  so  without  sympathy  ;  their  acts  cannot  be  branded  as  mere  imperial 
design.  For  more  than  four  years  the  sound  of  artillery  lire  could 
be  heard  at  Paris.  There  was  almost  nightly  danger  of  air  raids.  It 
takes  but  an  hour  to  drive  from  the  city  to  the  nearest  battlefields  of 
the  World  War.  France  desired  above  everything  else  to  be  free 
from  the  long-standing  menace  of  German  invasion. 

To  obtain  security  the  French  people  sought  at  first  to  put  Germany 
in  a  state  of  economic  bondage,  not  because  there  was  a  desire  to 
inflict  a  state  of  bondage,  but  because  by  this  means  Germany  could 
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be  made  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  Disillusionment  followed  the 
discovery  that  Germany  had  destroyed  so  much  that  she  could  not  pay 
for  the  destruction  even  if  everything  in  Germany  were  confiscated 
and  sold  for  what  it  was  normally  worth.  This  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  France.  The  effect  on  the  French  spirit  was  not  unlike  that  of  a 
great  military  defeat.  The  French  people  had  to  accept  the  appalling 
conclusion  that  the  costs  of  the  war  and  of  the  damage  done  upon 
their  soil  could  not  be  repaid  except  in  small  part. 

The  next  two  steps  that  were  taken  to  obtain  security  were  financial 
and  strategic.  By  a  scheme  of  reparation  payments  extending  over 
a  period  of  sixty  years,  France  sought  to  obtain  a  semi-permanent 
hold  upon  German  resources.  This  aspect  of  her  policy  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  greater  detail  in  a  later  paragraph  (page  152).  The  strategic 
step  was  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  Rhine  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
France.  Said  Marshal  Foch  :  “Recourse  must  be  had  in  the  first  place 
to  all  the  means  provided  by  Nature,  and  Nature  has  placed  but 
one  barrier  across  the  line  of  invasion:  the  Rhine.”  He  wished  to 
utilize  and  contest  this  barrier  and  he  could  do  this  only  by  occupying 
it.  He  believed  that  without  the  exercise  of  such  a  basic  precaution 
western  Europe  would  be  “bereft  of  any  natural  frontier  and  .  .  . 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  an  invasion  which  may  be  more  violent  than 
ever.”  Failing  to  secure  this  barrier,  an  alternative  was  written  into 
the  treaty :  the  occupation  of  the  Rhineland  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  with  provision  for  successive  withdrawals  in  less  time  if  the 
treaty  conditions  were  fulfilled ;  and  finally,  the  demilitarization  of  a 
zone  thirty  miles  broad  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

Nothing  could  have  induced  France  to  accept  less  than  her  great 
object  of  fortifying  the  Rhine  and  holding  the  country  behind  it  in 
permanent  possession  except  the  Franco-British  and  Franco-American 
treaties  of  guarantee  signed  in  June  1919,  on  the  same  day  that  wit¬ 
nessed  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  But  neither  of  these 
treaties  of  guarantee  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  governments  con¬ 
cerned,  so  that  French  leaders  were  again  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
realization  of  one  of  their  most  fundamental  aims.  It  is  true  that 
France  had  obtained  Alsace-Lorraine  and  a  portion  of  the  Rhine  as 
a  frontier ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  much  more  critical  portion  of  the 
boundary  was  left  in  German  possession,  namely,  that  part  which 
runs  from  Strasbourg  to  Metz,  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  save  an 
opening  in  the  high  country  of  the  Argonne  and  that  of  the  Vosges,  one 
of  the  two  great  openings  between  France  and  Germany,  the  other 
lying  across  the  plain  of  Belgium. 
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Fig.  39.  Navigable  waterways  of  France. 

In  addition  to  these  two  great  disappointments  (respecting  the  costs 
of  the  war  and  a  Rhine  frontier),  France  had  to  suffer  a  third :  Ger¬ 
many  excused  herself  from  the  full  payment  of  reparations  on  one 
ground  or  another  and  it  appeared  eventually  that  she  would  cease 
payment  altogether.  If  we  look  at  these  three  things  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  —  first,  that  the  damage  done  by  the  World  War  could 
not  be  repaid  by  Germany  ;  second,  that  France  had  given  up  a  Rhine 
frontier  under  pressure  from  Great  Rritain  and  the  United  States  and 
with  the  promise  of  treaties  of  guarantee  that  never  became  effective ; 
and  third,  that  the  final  compromise  agreement  upon  reparations  was 
in  danger  of  nullification  by  Germany,  —  we  shall  be  slow  to  allege 
that  France  acted  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  or  of  imperialism  when  she 
sought  by  direct  means  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  felt  that  she 
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had  been  abandoned  by  her  allies  and  that  her  own  acts  alone  could 
bring  salvation.  We  now  see  why  her  army  numbers  more  than 
670,000,  far  larger  in  proportion  to  population  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe  except  Poland,  and  why  she  thought  it  necessary  to 
occupy  the  Ruhr,  the  heart  of  industrial  Germany  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rhine. 

When  diminishing  reparation  deliveries  at  last  were  made  by  Ger¬ 
many  with  increasing  protest  and  denunciation,  repeated  conferences 
were  held  between  Rritish  and  French  (with  some  participation  by 
Relgium  and  Raly)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  measures 
could  be  taken  to  meet  the  German  demands.  During  this  period 
the  mark  fell  steadily,  with  only  temporary  halts,  and  at  last  became 
almost  worthless.  Related  to  its  fall  was  the  general  decline  of 
German  industry.  From  one  point  of  view  the  fall  of  the  mark  and 
the  decline  of  German  industry  were  a  result  of  the  reparation  policy 
pursued  by  France  in  accordance  with  the  treaty.  This  view  was 
held  to  an  increasing  degree  by  Englishmen  as  the  situation  grew  in 
intensity.  The  French  point  of  view  was  that  the  fall  of  the  mark 
could  be  corrected  if  Germany  stabilized  her  currency  and  supplied 
an  important  business  ingredient,  confidence,  by  honestly  meeting 
the  reparation  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  as  repeatedly 
modified  in  her  favor. 

Increasing  divergence  between  the  French  and  Rritish  points  of 
view  brought  about  a  virtually  complete  break,  and  when  French 
and  Relgian  troops  occupied  the  Ruhr  in  1923  the  Rritish  Army  of 
Occupation  did  not  participate.  The  leading  cities  and  industrial 
plants  in  this  great  mining  and  metallurgical  district  were  occupied ; 
railroads,  mines,  telegraphs,  telephones,  were  seized ;  a  new  customs 
frontier  was  established  and  administered  by  French  officials  and 
engineers.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  French  in  entering  the  Ruhr 
and  was  that  purpose  accomplished  P  In  his  reply  to  the  Curzon  note 
of  11  August  1923,  Poincare  said:  “We  did  not  go  into  the  Ruhr  to 
find  immediately  money  for  reparations,  but  above  all  to  create  in  the 
German  Government  a  wish  to  pay,  and  to  seize  guarantees.”  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  French  had  destroyed  nothing  in  the  Ruhr,  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  capacity  for  production  was  greater  than  ever,  that  the  ill-effects 
upon  German  life  alleged  by  the  Rritish  had  already  been  felt  before 
the  occupation,  and  finally  that  Germany  herself  declared  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  pay  and  asked  a  moratorium  of  four  years.  He  protested  against 
the  hypothesis  that  France  desired  to  annex  the  Ruhr  or  remain  there, 
and  above  all,  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  economic  crisis. 
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Associated  with  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  was  the  German  fear  that  the  French 
people  would  be  tempted  to  stay  per¬ 
manently  in  the  region  called  “the  Left 
Bank  of  the  Rhine.”  This  feeling  arose 
partly  because  of  Marshal  Foch’s  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  Rhine  was  the  natural 
frontier  of  France  and  was  indispensable 
as  a  guarantee  of  future  protection.  Nor 
was  it  forgotten  that  political  leaders  no 
less  than  military  experts  had  long  con¬ 
sidered  the  creation  of  a  buffer  state  or 
states  along  the  Rhine  in  which  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  military  prepara¬ 
tions  directed  against  either  Germany  or 
France.  Germany  had  reason  to  be  alarmed.  Just  after  the  close  of  the 
World  War  (1919)  a  few  local  leaders  started  a  separatist  movement  and 
proclaimed  the  “Republic  of  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine.”  They  im¬ 
mediately  won  French  sympathy,  and  so  too  in  1923  did  France  sym¬ 
pathize  with  and  openly  support  the  formation  of  a  Rhineland  state 
when  a  movement  of  wider  scope  was  initiated.  There  were  local 
disorders  and  loss  of  life.  Diisseldorf  and  the  Palatinate  were  the 
principal  centers  of  action  of  French-aided  separatist  governments 
styled  “autonomous.”  As  a  whole  the  movement  did  not  succeed, 
for  it  was  never  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  German  population  in 
the  Rhineland.  Moreover,  the  allies  of  France  most  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  made  it  quite  clear  that  they 
would  oppose  so  artificial  a  movement  for  the  division  of  German 
territory,  and  that  they  considered  the  movement  a  blow  at  the  very 
foundations  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Successive  conferences  and  temporary  agreements  succeeded  each 
other,  but  the  premiers  of  France  and  England  could  find  only  expe¬ 
dients  ;  they  could  not  find  a  fundamental  cure.  France  clung  to 
the  belief  that  she  must  hold  German  territory  as  ransom  until  Ger¬ 
many  ceased  to  debate  on  every  occasion  the  question  of  her  ability 
to  pay.  In  the  winter  of  1923-1924  matters  had  become  so  critical 
that  it  was  plain  to  all  the  world  that  the  collapse  of  European  economic 
life  and  even  European  civilization  itself  might  depend  upon  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  great  issue.  To  solve  the  problem  an  expert  committee 
was  formed  under  an  American,  General  Charles  G.  Dawes.  So  broadly 
based  and  impartial  a  study  of  German  resources  followed  that  a 


Fig.  40.  The  narrow  belt  of  country 
between  France  and  Germany  is  an 
old  zone  of  friction.  It  was  once  held 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  as  shown 
above.  A  line  of  buffer  states  in  the 
same  general  position  was  discussed 
during  the  World  War.  After  Putz- 
ger,  Historischer  Schul- Atlas,  1923. 
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proposed  solution  was  adopted  forthwith.  The  committee  found  that 
Germany  could  pay  substantial  amounts  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
reparation  account  provided  (1)  that  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhineland 
railroads  and  the  Ruhr  mines  were  returned  to  Germany,  and  (2)  that 
an  independent  bank  were  set  up  (a)  to  control  the  issue  of  German 
money  and  (6)  make  reparation  payments  to  the  Allies  according  to 
percentages  that  reflected  the  state  of  German  prosperity.  Regular 
payment  of  reparation  funds  would  enable  France  to  repay  the  cost  of 
reconstructing  the  devastated  regions  and  to  pay  her  debts  to  England 
and  the  United  States.  It  would  assist  England  in  the  payment  of 
her  debt  to  America,  and  likewise  it  would  enable  Italy  and  Belgium 
to  repay  their  loans  to  all  three. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  Dawes  Plan 1  for  German  Reparation  is  to 
require  the  payment  in  Germany  of  taxes  as  heavy  as  those  borne  by 
the  French  and  British  taxpayers.  This  would  be  the  easier  to  do 
because  the  decline  of  the  mark  had  completely  wiped  out  the  German 
internal  debt,  all  former  paper  evidences  of  debt  becoming  practically 
worthless.  The  expert  committee  concluded  that  German  industries 
would  reach  a  normal  economic  condition  if  there  were  provided  a 
graduated  system  of  reparation  payments  (with  moderate  sums  for 
the  first  four  years),  a  balanced  budget,  and  an  effective  tax  distributed 
upon  real  property,  incomes,  railroads,  etc.  After  1934  it  is  expected 
that  2,500,000,000  gold  marks  can  be  paid.  In  order  to  provide  these 
sums  it  was  necessary  to  begin  sweeping  changes  in  Germany’s  domestic 
fiscal  arrangements.  Under  normal  conditions  no  sovereign  country 
would  consent  to  the  type  of  receivership  so  easily  set  up  in  the  crisis 
of  1924 ;  but  the  alternative  was  a  continuation  in  more  extreme  forms 
of  French  military  pressure. 

The  definitive  payments  toward  reparations  are  now  made  in  gold 
marks,  or  their  equivalent  in  German  currency,  into  a  proposed  “bank 
of  issue”  created  as  an  essential  part  of  the  plan;  but  not  all  of  the 
money  so  accumulated  is  paid  out  in  actual  cash  to  the  Reparation 
Commission,  as  otherwise  the  German  currency  system  would  again 
be  thrown  into  disorder.  It  can  to  some  extent  be  more  effectively 
employed  in  Germany  itself.  The  bank  of  issue  has  a  paid-up  capi¬ 
tal  of  400,000,000  gold  marks.  In  order  further  to  increase  the 
bank’s  gold  reserves  and  help  stabilize  its  currency  issues,  Germany 
made  a  foreign  loan  in  the  sum  of  800,000,000  gold  marks,  and  the 
proceeds  were  deposited  in  the  bank  of  issue.  The  bank  is  adminis- 

1  Hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Experts’  Plan,  following  the  conventional  use  of  the  term 
by  the  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Payments. 
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Fig.  41.  Mineral  resources  and  principal  water  communications  in  the  Alsace-Lorraine  region. 
By  taking  these  two  districts  from  France  in  1871,  Germany  deprived  France  of  the  strategic 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  won  for  herself  immense  iron-ore  resources  that  were  of  increasing  value 
in  Germany’s  industrial  and  commercial  development.  Petroleum  products  to  the  amount 
of  70,000  tons  are  now  derived  annually  at  the  Pechelbronn  locality.  The  annual  potash  pro¬ 
duction  is  over  300,000  tons.  After  Gallois,  the  Geographical  Review,  August  1918. 

tered  by  a  managing  board  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  president,  all 
of  whom  are  of  German  nationality.  In  addition,  there  is  a  general 
board  consisting  of  fourteen  members,  half  of  whom  are  of  foreign  and 
the  other  half  of  German  nationality,  and  each  serves  for  three  years. 
This  is  designed  to  provide  the  machinery  for  enforcing  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  agreement  in  all  its  details.  The  Commissioner  who 
heads  the  general  board  is  a  foreigner,  and  an  American  was  the  first 
appointee. 
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To  utilize  for  reparations  the 
net  revenue  of  the  government- 
owned  railways,  these  have 
been  converted  into  a  joint- 
stock  company  managed  by 
a  board  of  directors.  This 
reorganization  is  designed  to 
relieve  the  German  budget  of 
the  heavy  burdens  the  railway 
account  has  carried  hitherto, 
owing  to  poor  management  — 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Allies  in  their  attempt 
to  secure  reparation  payments. 
With  company  management, 
a  5  per  cent  first  mortgage  of 
11,000,000,000  gold  marks  was 
laid  on  the  railways.  A  fur¬ 
ther  contribution  to  reparation 
was  made  by  German  indus¬ 
try  (agriculture  excluded), 
through  the  issue  of  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
5,000,000,000  gold  marks  and 
bearing  5  per  cent  interest. 
While  this  smn  seems  large,  it 
is  less  than  the  total  debt  of 
industrial  undertakings  in  Ger- 

Fig.  42.  The  Saar  district  (diagonally  ruled)  ;  the  before  the  War,  a  debt 

Left  Bank  (stippled  area  west  of  the  Rhine)  ;  and  the 
bridgeheads  and  adjacent  territory  east  of  the  Rhine, 
subject  to  temporary  Allied  control  and  to  demilita¬ 
rization.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
Army  of  Occupation  the  French  and  Belgian  Zones 
were  extended.  The  British  occupy  only  a  small 
tract  at  Cologne. 


that  has  been  virtually  dis¬ 
charged  in  depreciated  cur¬ 
rency  and  by  which  industry 
was  freed  of  a  burden  that  it 
normally  carries  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  continuance  of  deliveries  in  kind  was  recommended  only  for 
the  natural  products  of  Germany,  such  as  coal,  coke,  and  dyestuffs. 

By  these  arrangements  reparation  payments  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  politicians,  placed  in  the  hands  of  economic  experts,  and 
made  the  subject  of  regular  non-political  action.  The  greatest  single 
post-war  difficulty  has  thereby  been  removed.  Equally  stable  have 
become  the  conditions  of  the  Saar  Basin.  The  governing  commission 
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exercises  its  functions 
in  a  friendly  and  helpful 
spirit  and  has  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  the  lLlK' 
economic  and  industrial 
arrangements  author¬ 
ized  under  the  treaty 
of  Versailles.  Though 
the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  at  first  charged 
the  commission  with 
attempts  to  make  the 

region  French,  that  pig.  43  The  gaar  district  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  It 
charge  has  broken  deludes  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Saar  coal  basin 

down  in  the  face  of  (  S  } 

actualities.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  the 
end  of  the  present  regime  in  1935  the  plebiscite  of  that  /year  will 
return  the  basin  to  Germany.  The  annual  post-war  production  of 
15,000,000  tons  has  not  yet  reached  the  pre-war  production  of 
17,500,000  tons,  but  the  rate  is  of  less  concern  because  France  is  in 
complete  and  perpetual  ownership  of  the  coal  mines,  regardless  of  the 
result  of  the  plebiscite. 


ALLIANCES  WITH  CENTRAL-EUROPEAN  POWERS 

Coincident  with  her  effort  to  obtain  reparations  from  Germany 
and  provide  guarantees  of  security  in  the  west,  France  has  persistently 
sought  to  build  up  in  eastern  Europe  a  chain  of  friends  whose  military 
power  might  be  called  in  aid  should  a  grave  crisis  arise,  as  in  1914. 
With  Czechoslovakia  she  signed  in  January  1924  a  treaty  whose 
purpose  was  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  territorial  arrangements 
made  in  the  treaties  of  peace,  and  especially  to  prevent  Hungary  from 
carrying  out  its  design  of  breaking  down  treaty  arrangements  on  the 
part  of  Austria  and  Germany.  The  treaty  was  made  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  to  which  both  parties  held,  that  their  interests  required  mutuality 
of  political  principles  and  of  military  aid  in  case  of  emergency. 

Three  years  before,  a  similar  treaty  was  signed  and  ratified  between 
France  and  Poland.  The  expressed  object  was  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  two  governments  and  to  harmonize  all  political  questions 
involving  other  powers,  in  order  that  the  present  international  regime 
should  be  maintained  in  conformity  with  the  several  treaties  of  peace 
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and  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  two  govern¬ 
ments  agreed  to  consult  each  other  with  respect  to  new  arrangements 
that  either  made  touching  upon  matters  of  policy  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe.  A  similar  treaty  with  Rumania  went  into  effect  in  1927  and 
one  with  Yugoslavia  was  signed  late  in  the  same  year,  thus  complet¬ 
ing  a  chain  of  alliances  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Seas. 

FRANCE  AS  A  GREAT  POWER 

Rising  above  the  temporary  expedients  in  finance  and  politics  in 
French  life  are  a  number  of  forces  of  a  more  permanent  nature  to 
which  both  political  leader  and  economist  must  of  necessity  give  heed. 
One  of  these  is  the  long  sustained  conviction  that  France  is  safe  only 
if  she  skillfully  attaches  other  powers  to  her  cause.  But  permanent 
security  is  impracticable  except  through  a  world  league.  One  of  the 
plainest  lessons  of  history  is  that  devices  fail  at  critical  junctures. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  alliance  to  last,  because  the  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  it  is  based  in  time  become  archaic  and  it  is  against 
self-interest  to  assume  that  original  conditions  are  still  potent.  This 
calls  for  fresh  alliances,  and  these  cannot  always  be  made  under 
favorable  terms.  Sooner  or  later  some  nation  must  go  down,  some 
other  must  rise,  under  the  scheme  of  alliances.  Having  failed  to  put 
Germany  in  a  state  of  economic  bondage  and  having  failed  equally  to 
secure  the  pledges  of  her  two  most  powerful  allies  (Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States)  through  treaties  of  guarantee,  France  sought  alliances 
with  her  eastern  friends,  particularly  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  as 
we  have  just  noted.  But  the  power  which  these  countries  may  con¬ 
tribute  at  a  critical  time  may  become  wholly  illusory.  The  exercise 
of  that  power  may  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  military 
situations  with  which  neither  nation  can  cope,  particularly  Poland. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  the  permanent  relation  of  France  to  Germany? 
She  would  like  it  to  be  that  of  two  equal  powers,  equality  to  be  obtained 
in  the  first  instance  by  taking  territory  and  limiting  economic  advan¬ 
tage.  But  whether  these  heavy  conditions  are  laid  upon  Germany 
for  ten  years  or  for  sixty  years,  eventually  Germany  will  discharge 
her  obligations  or  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  treaty,  and  the  fact  will 
still  remain  that  she  has  sixty  or  more  millions  of  people  to  back  up  her 
position  as  opposed  to  the  forty  millions  of  France.  This  disparity 
in  population  and  in  rate  of  population  growth  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  boundary  line  is  one  of  the  really  fundamental  facts  of  European 
life.  France  resists  the  conclusion  that  time  is  forcing  upon  her,  that 
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she  must  be  second  to 
Germany  in  material 
and  political  power  as 
well  as  in  population. 

She  saves  herself  for  the 
present  by  the  tempo¬ 
rary  expedient  of  alli¬ 
ances  ;  but  these  rest 
on  the  cleverness  of 
professional  politicians 
and  no  nation  can  safely 
trust  its  life  in  their 
hands. 

The  expedient  of 
encouraging  population 
growth  is  also  tempo¬ 
rary.  That  which  is  in 
the  character  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  will  find  expression, 
and  it  is  traditional 
in  French  fife,  whether 
from  motives  of  prudence  or  otherwise,  to  limit  the  size  of  families 
and  to  make  secure  provision  for  the  future  of  children,  thus  limiting 
population  and  national  strength.  Individual  prudence  is  more  power¬ 
ful  than  national  prudence.  No  government  can  control  the  expression 
of  motives  that  he  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  character  of  its  citizens. 
To  accept  the  role  of  a  power  substantially  weaker  than  Germany  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  for  France ;  but  is  it  not  a  less  difficult  thing 
than  to  maintain  that  chain  of  alliances  that  surely  will  bring  her  into 
the  next  European  war  ?  Coupled  with  it  is  a  tradition  which  French 
leaders  elevate  and  which  government  representatives  disseminate 
everywhere,  a  force  that  may  ultimately  be  one  of  the  historic  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  France,  the  tradition  of  “la  gloire.”  The  desire 
to  have  the  world  recognize  the  historic  power  and  glory  of  French 
arms  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  qualities  in  French  character 
and  one  which  the  foreigner  finds  . most  difficult  to  understand. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  France  has  rightly  elevated  her  prestige, 
to  her  political  glory  and  material  profit,  and  that  is  by  making  con¬ 
quered  peoples  recognize  and  share  in  the  “soul”  of  France.  This  is 
an  extraordinary  thing  in  French  political  life  and  colonial  administra¬ 
tion  and  is  quite  different  from  the  policy  pursued  by  the  British. 


Fig.  44.  Population  changes  in  France  between  1881  and 
1920.  The  white  areas  show  significant  decrease  ;  in  general 
the  black  areas  correspond  with  industrial  centers.  From  the 
Geographical  Review,  Vol.  17,  1927. 
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The  latter  seek  to  maintain  themselves  a  class  apart  and  to  show  by 
forms  and  conventions  as  well  as  by  their  treatment  of  the  native  that 
they  are  a  superior  race.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  attempt  to 
secure  a  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  French  culture  and  to  have 
France  accepted  as  the  model  of  western  civilization.  In  a  number 
of  notable  instances  she  has  succeeded  in  securing  native  adoption  of 
French  ideas,  and  in  most  of  her  colonial  dealings  she  has  maintained 
the  local  or  provincial  organizations  that  have  sprung  out  of  native 
life  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  appreciation  for  French  cultural 
ideals. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EQUIPMENT 

To  appraise  the  power  of  France  in  modern  Europe  one  must  look 
below  the  surface  of  things,  at  some  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  life 
in  soils  and  minerals.  Above  all  one  must  look  at  the  character  of  the 
French  people,  for  it  is  they,  rather  than  the  natural  resources,  that 
in  the  last  analysis  make  their  land  what  it  is.  To  do  this  is  difficult, 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  a  few  years  rather  than 
decades.  We  are  likely  to  think  of  economic  improvement  or  depres¬ 
sion  in  a  given  year  as  having  much  more  significance  than  it  really 
has  in  the  long  run.  If  the  World  War  wrought  destruction  upon 
French  soil,  it  also  brought  many  advantages.  The  port  installations 
of  the  British  and  the  Americans  were  in  the  nature  of  permanent 
improvements  in  some  cases,  and  both  harbors  and  waterways  have 
been  still  further  improved  by  the  addition  of  floating  docks,  cranes, 
port  railways,  and  canals.  The  French  merchant  marine  (has  rapidly 
increased  in  tonnage,  having  risen  from  2,200,000  tons  to  nearly 
3,500,000  tons.  Despite  the  increase,  France  still  pays  half  a  billion 
francs  a  year  byway  of  freight  charges  for  the  transport  of  French  goods 
in  foreign  ships.  This  large  sum  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  further 
ship-building  and  port  improvements.  Tending  in  the  same  direction 
is  the  ownership  of  docks  and  ships  by  those  huge  companies  that 
have  come  into  existence  in  recent  years  as  France  has  learned  the 
lesson  of  organized  industry,  that  is,  production  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  horizontal  and  the  vertical  industrial  trusts  (that  is,  those  that 
respectively  branch  out  widely  in  a  given  line  and  those  that  extend 
their  power  by  controlling  many  lines  affecting  a  single  product) 
have  come  into  existence  in  increasing  number  and  have  revitalized 
French  industry.  They  are  active  in  the  metallurgical  field  as  well  as 
in  chemicals  and  textiles. 
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Fig.  45.  The  concentration  of  France’s  mineral  resources  and  industries  on  her  northeastern 
frontier  is  shown.  Though  iron  and  coal  deposits  are  rather  generally  distributed,  those  of  great¬ 
est  commercial  value  are  in  the  eastern  districts,  where  more  than  half  of  the  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  are  manufactured.  Redrawn  from  map  by  Jean  Brunhes,  Editor  (with  E.  de  Martonne) 
of  Le  Monde  nouveau,  the  French  edition  of  The  New  World.  See  also  La  France  d’aujourd’hui, 
agriculture ■ — Industrie  —  commerce  (with  maps),  by  G.  Walter,  1927. 
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One  of  the  most  important  assets  of  a  modern  industrial  nation  is 
technical  education  and  skill.  These  things  greatly  increase  the 
power  of  competition  in  the  production  of  essential  goods,  their 
transport,  and  the  conditions  of  marketing.  The  French  technical 
schools  have  always  been  of  a  high  order  and  France’s  present  situation 
in  the  coal,  iron,  and  chemical  industries  has  given  her  technicians  a 
far  larger  field  of  opportunity  than  at  any  time  during  the  past 
hundred  years.  This  condition  has  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  cited  above  as  well  as  the  electrification  of  railroads, 
and  the  increased  employment  of  water  power  for  electrical  energy, 
and  to  increase  the  home  production  of  coal  so  as  to  become  more 
nearly  self-supporting  in  this  respect,  rather  than  lean  to  a  dangerous 
degree  upon  English  and  German  importations.  The  effect  of  tech¬ 
nical  power  is  shown  even  in  the  colonies,  where  study  commissions 
are  laying  the  basis  for  an  advance  in  the  production  of  raw  materials 
which  France  requires,  such  as  phosphates  and  mineral  and  vege¬ 
table  oils  in  the  African  possessions  of  France,  notably  Morocco, 
Algeria,  and  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Gold  Coast. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  BASIS 

Naturally  the  developments  described  above  have  reacted  upon 
French  agriculture.  Were  the  population  of  France  increasing  rapidly, 
new  work  could  be  undertaken  without  drawing  men  off  the  land. 
With  the  population  just  holding  its  own,  increased  activity  in  industry 
is  not  wholly  offset  by  immigration.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
area  of  cultivated  land  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  total  population 
employed  in  agriculture  (now  below  50  per  cent). 

But  these  are  recent  changes;  in  the  long  view  the  agricultural 
population  of  France  is  one  of  its  most  stable  elements.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  little  change  has  taken  place  in  France  in  the  industrial 
period  while  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  other  countries.  Even 
the  United  States,  so  recently  come  to  the  point  of  dominant  city 
growth  and  thoroughgoing  industrialization,  can  show  no  such  record 
of  stability  as  France  has  exhibited  in  the  past  fifty  years.  According 
to  the  1882  census  there  existed  in  France  5,672,000  agricultural 
holdings  occupying  an  area  just  under  50,000,000  hectares.  The 
1892  census  showed  almost  the  same  condition.  By  1908  the  number 
of  holdings  was  just  under  5,500,000  and  the  total  area  just  over 
50,000,000  hectares.  Private  properties  covered  89  per  cent  of  the 
total  territory  of  France,  according  to  the  census  of  1892,  indicating 
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an  exceptionally  large  number  of  small  proprietors.  Moreover,  direct 
cultivation  by  landowners  is  more  general  than  cultivation  by  lessees, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one. 

The  agricultural  situation  is  well  reflected  in  the  status  of  France 
as  a  self-sufficing  nation.  Foodstuffs  are  produced  chiefly  upon  her 
own  soil.  The  contrast  between  her  and  England  with  respect  to 
dependence  upon  overseas  sources  of  food  supply  is  far-reaching. 
Again  and  again  in  French  history  the  peasant  has  saved  the  day. 
Unless  there  are  offsetting  disadvantages,  a  country’s  future  is  far  safer 
if  it  depends  largely  upon  an  agricultural  folk  than  if  it  depends  upon 
perishable  mineral  resources,  or  sea  roads  that  may  be  closed  by  a 
stronger  power,  or  over-developed  industry  that  lives  in  a  state  of 
tension  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  markets  and  their  control. 

The  favorable  balance  between  industry  and  agriculture  in  France 
and  the  efficient  employment  of  her  total  population  is  shown  in  the 
small  number  of  unemployed.  In  that  respect  France  is  better  off 
than  either  England  or  Germany.  The  short  period  of  unemployment 
which  France  passed  through  in  1921,  as  a  result  of  the  stagnation  of 
industry  in  the  post-war  period  and  the  absorption  of  huge  armies  into 
the  civil  population,  was  but  an  episode  of  reconstruction.  By  1925 
France  needed  more  labor  than  she  could  get  at  home.  To  intensify 
production  without  depopulating  her  rural  districts  was  the  problem. 
Quantity  production  was  tried ;  yet  industries  continued  to  expand 
and  the  demand  for  manpower  increased.  Labor  flowed  to  France 
in  a  volume  greater  than  to  any  other  country  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States,  the  arrivals  in  France  exceeding  those  of  immigrants 
into  Canada,  or  Brazil,  or  Australia,  or  the  Argentine.  Of  the  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  foreigners  living  in  France  in  1926,  the  main 
divisions  were : 


808,000  Italians 
467,000  Spaniards 
460,000  Belgians 
310,000  Poles 
142,000  Swiss 


91.600  Russians 
84,000  British 

64.600  Germans 
49,500  North  Americans 

39.600  Czechoslovakians 


In  a  single  year  (1925),  174,000  Italians  entered  France,  to  settle 
mainly  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  country  where  a  French  rural 
exodus  had  been  most  marked  (one  third  of  the  population  of  Mar¬ 
seille  is  foreign).  Immigration  of  Belgians  and  Poles  is  marked  in 
the  industrial  regions  of  the  north  and  west,  and  the  manufacturing 
centers  in  the  Paris  region  and  the  Garonne  Yalley.  Of  more  than 
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300,000  coal  miners  in  France,  one  third  are  foreigners  living  in 
foreign  communities.  Anxious  lest  the  industrial  centers  have  an 
inferior  racial  composition,  France,  like  the  United  States,  sought 
to  obtain  a  higher  quality  of  immigrant  and  finally  reduced  industrial 
immigration  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

What  of  the  French  stock  itself?  Since  the  World  War  the  French 
birth  rate  has  slightly  increased.  In  1913  there  were  18.8  births  per 
1000 ;  in  1924  there  were  19.2.  (In  1913  the  birth  rate  of  Germany 
was  27.5  ;  in  1925  it  was  20.4.)  The  population  of  France  is  gaining 
slightly  in  response  to  the  agitation  for  larger  families  and  the  pull  of 
industry  and  industrial  expansion.  Relief  to  large  families  was  made 
obligatory  by  the  law  of  1913  and  later  laws  have  increased  the  amount 
of  aid  provided.  From  1921  to  1926  the  population  increased  from 
39,210,000  to  40,744,000.  But  of  the  million  and  a  half  persons  thus 
added  to  the  population,  957,000  were  foreigners ;  only  577,000  were 
French.  The  critical  time  in  French  population  growth  will  be 
between  1935  and  1940,  when  the  effects  of  the  greatly  diminished 
birth  rate  of  the  World  War  period  will  be  felt  and  the  number  of 
persons  of  marriageable  age  will  drop  to  half  the  present  total.  Mus¬ 
solini’s  repeated  references  to  military  action  in  1935  are  often  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  menace  to  France,  Italy  having  a  rapid  increase,  France 
a  slow  decrease  culminating  in  that  year.  To  some  extent  this  dis¬ 
advantage  may  be  offset  by  a  diminished  death  rate,  which  happens 
to  be  high  in  France  at  the  present  time. 

DEBTS  AND  TAXES 

If  France  is  stable  because  of  her  agricultural  basis  it  is  equally  true 
that  she  is  less  prepared  than  a  stronger  industrial  power  to  find  the 
means  to  meet  the  colossal  debt  of  the  World  War  and  all  the  incidental 
losses  that  the  war  entailed.  She  is  in  the  position  of  a  person  who  has 
a  fixed  income  rather  than  one  who  is  engaged  in  trade  or  business 
and  who  may  devise  means  for  increasing  his  income  through  new 
ideas  applied  to  production,  more  vigorous  salesmanship,  or  the  indirect 
stimulation  of  buying  power.  How  the  French  people  can  earn  more 
money  is  the  leading  financial  problem  of  their  economic  leaders.1 
Until  they  can  do  this  they  cannot  pay  their  debts,  or  balance  their 
budget,  or  stabilize  the  franc,  or  continue  to  meet  the  great  losses  which 
their  colonial  possessions  entail,  or  invest  money  in  productive  enter¬ 
prises  overseas  that  will  yield  them  a  larger  indirect  revenue. 

1  No  account  is  here  taken  of  invisible  sources  of  income,  such  as  the  tourist  business 
affords,  which  is  important  but  not  capable  of  exact  statistical  expression. 
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It  is  true  that  a  high  tax  level  will  accomplish  much  and  that  almost 
any  people  is  capable  of  still  further  taxation;  but  France  has  now 
reached  nearly  the  limit  of  possibilities  in  this  respect.  The  French 
taxpayers  pay  52  per  cent  as  much  as  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  put  together,  though  they  have  but  32  per  cent  as  much  income 
and  but  one  third  of  the  population.  This  means  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  incomes  of  the  French  taxpayers  is  absorbed  by  the  government. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  pay  11^  per  cent.  For  political  reasons 
the  French  have  not  chosen  to  reveal  the  true  facts  of  their  annual 
budgets  and  the  mounting  deficits  strike  at  the  foundations  of  prosperity, 
by  discouraging  both  the  foreign  banker  and  the  French  industrialist. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  French  financial  reconstruction 
was  accomplished  in  July  1926  when  a  definitive  War  Debt  Agreement 
was  signed  with  Great  Britain.  During  1926-1927,  £4,000,000  was 
paid ;  in  successive  years,  six,  eight,  and  ten  million  pounds  are  to  be 
paid  ;  and  from  1930-1931  to  1956-1957,  £12,500,000 ;  from  1957-1958 
to  1987-1988,  £14,000,000.  At  the  same  time  Great  Britain  agreed 
to  relate  the  French  War  Debt  payments  to  the  payments  made  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  on  war  debts.  The  Franco-British 
debt  agreement  has  put  French  and  British  finances  in  a  healthier  even 
if  temporary  relationship  - —  temporary  because  the  agreement  runs 
over  too  long  a  period  to  be  considered  final  in  all  human  probability 
and  also  because  Great  Britain  will  interest  herself  in  the  exact  char¬ 
acter  of  the  final  debt  agreement  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

To  reorganize  the  economic  life  of  France  is  only  slightly  less  difficult 
than  to  solve  the  problems  of  security  and  population.  France  is  an 
old  country,  with  life  adjusted  to  resources  and  with  modes  of  thought 
and  work  against  which  modern  ideas  have  long  beaten  in  vain.  This 
adjustment  has  some  advantages  :  the  life  of  such  a  nation  is  steadier. 
But  the  disadvantages  also  are  great.  The  ports  of  France  furnish 
an  example.  Control  of  a  given  port  is  divided  among  many  govern¬ 
ment  authorities.  For  instance,  at  Havre  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  can  build  the  docks,  but  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine  controls 
the  pilot  service,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  is  responsible  for  the 
warehouses,  the  Minister  of  Finance  collects  the  dues  and  regulates 
the  hours  of  work,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  polices  and  lights 
the  quays.  It  takes  many  years  to  carry  out  improvements  under 
this  cumbersome  arrangement.  All  French  ports,  including  Paris, 
have  obsolete  rules  for  their  regulation  that  interfere  with  trade.1 

1  Significant  progress  was  made  (December  1924)  by  constituting  Bordeaux,  Havre,  and 
certain  others  as  autonomous  ports. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  CENTRALIZATION 

One  of  the  leading  elements  of  French  life  is  the  centralized  system 
of  internal  administration.  We  shall  note  its  effect  in  the  relations  of 
the  French  government  to  Alsace-Lorraine  (page  169),  but  its  influence 
does  not  stop  there.  In  Napoleon’s  time  military  organization  of 
manpower  and  resources  led  to  a  system  of  centralized  control  that 
was  strengthened  by  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  national 
capital.  The  system  was  also  helped  along  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
French  people  themselves  and  by  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country.  To  deal  with  centralized  governments  abroad  in  an  effective 
way  requires  a  state  to  have  a  centralized  system  of  its  own ;  otherwise 
region  is  played  against  region  by  a  foreign  power.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  Paris  has  played  a  part  in  the  economic  life  of  France  out 
of  proportion  to  her  industrial  advantages.  Thus,  too,  the  agents  of 
French  culture  sent  out  from  the  capital  have  not  infrequently  been 
more  anxious  to  sermonize  upon  Parisian  culture  and  ideals  or  upon 
distant  and  general  government  policies  and  the  elevation  of  the  glory 
and  prestige  of  France  as  a  nation  than  to  take  account  of  local 
problems.  The  effect  has  been  markedly  unhappy  in  many  instances. 
Nearly  all  the  local  functionaries  have  long  been  appointed  by  the 
central  government  or  its  local  representatives,  and  even  the  mayors 
of  the  towns  are  under  its  control.  The  ninety  administrative  units 
of  the  country  —  the  departements  —  are  artificial  divisions  with  few 
geographical  or  economic  bases.  The  strong  movement  for  govern¬ 
ment  decentralization  even  before  the  World  War  has  been  emphasized 
since  that  period.  It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  country  for 
purposes  of  local  administration  into  a  number  of  geographical  regions, 
each  several  times  the  size  of  an  existing  departement.  It  is  thought 
that  such  regional  capitals  would  become  strong  centers  of  intellectual 
and  political  life  and  to  that  extent  decentralization  would  increase, 
not  diminish,  the  political  strength  of  the  nation. 

The  principle  of  decentralization  has  been  strengthened  through 
the  increase  in  the  speed  of  telegraphic  and  other  communications, 
which  has  enabled  the  provincial  newspapers  to  publish  the  world’s 
news  long  before  the  Parisian  newspapers  could  reach  the  provinces. 
Thus  the  provinces  have  come  to  have  opinions  of  their  own  on  the 
happenings  of  the  day.  In  addition,  the  people  are  demanding  a 
greater  share  of  power  in  the  settlement  of  their  local  affairs.  The 
movement  has  been  strengthened  further  by  the  post-war  struggle  for 
autonomy  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  order  to  concede  privileges  to  those 
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provinces  and  yet  keep  firm  hold  upon  the  principle  of  centralization, 
the  government  has  issued  decrees  transferring  certain  powers  to  local 
officials  and  councils  in  order  that  local  decisions  might  be  made  as  a 
substitute  for  the  decisions  and  decrees  of  a  minister  at  Paris.  The 
handicap  of  centralization  would  be  still  further  offset  if  the  government 
would  encourage  rather  than  retard  regional  cooperation  and  regional 
improvement.  The  last-named  difficulty  is  not  exclusively  French. 
In  all  highly  organized  governments  the  problem  of  maintaining  local 
interest  and  patriotism  is  disturbingly  serious.  A  central  government 
can  accomplish  many  things  so  much  more  efficiently  than  a  local  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  tendency,  in  a  highly  organized  community,  is  to 
lodge  power  to  an  increasing  degree  in  the  executive  branch.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  experience  of  history,  as  well  as  commonsense, 
makes  plain  the  need  for  local  patriotism,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  that  is, 
pride  in  a  region,  its  culture  and  aims  and  its  willingness  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  fostering  local  culture  and  of  participating  in  the 
functions  of  local  government.  If  France  has  exercised  undue  zeal 
in  official  proselytism  for  French  culture,  it  has  been  not  merely  to 
encourage  a  cult  but  rather  to  strengthen  the  bonds  that  unite  the 
provinces  of  France,  to  the  end  that  all  her  resources  may  be  called 
upon  to  give  that  security  and  independence  which  Frenchmen  believe 
to  involve  the  fate  of  France  as  a  nation. 

THE  REDEEMED  PROVINCES  :  ALSACE-LORRAINE 

Before  examining  the  special  problem  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  would 
be  well  to  reflect  upon  the  position  and  meaning  of  the  whole  Rhine¬ 
land  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  from  the  standpoint  of  that  security 
which  is  the  preoccupation  of  the  French  leaders.  If  we  look  at 
Figure  42  upon  which  the  occupied  zone  and  the  bridgeheads  of 
Cologne,  Coblenz,  and  Mainz  are  shown,  and  if  we  consider  further 
the  demilitarized  zone  thirty  miles  wide  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  we  see  that  France  is  now  protected  so  far  as  the  absence 
of  frontier  fortifications  is  concerned.  But  the  French  have  not 
stopped  with  this.  They  have  already  begun  to  spend  money  in  forti¬ 
fying  the  eastern  frontier  from  Verdun  to  Belfort,  thus  reestablishing 
the  old  pre-war  line  of  defense,  taking  advantage  of  such  natural 
features  as  the  formidable  wall  of  the  Vosges  and  the  wooded  heights 
of  the  Argonne.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  French 
position  and  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  their  passion  for  security 
that  their  plans  for  this  great  eastern  line  of  fortifications  no  less  than 
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their  encouragement  of  separatist  movements  in  the  region  of  the 
Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine  in  1923-1924  should  have  taken  place  in  the  very 
period  when  France  was  heartily  supporting  the  League  of  Nations 
and  at  least  cautiously  aiding  in  schemes  for  disarmament.  Having 
won  certain  solid  advantages  through  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and 
being  placed  in  a  privileged  position  in  the  management  of  European 
affairs  (through  permanent  membership  in  the  council  of  the  League 
of  Nations),  she  is  anxious  to  stabilize  the  present  working  arrange¬ 
ments  while  letting  go  of  no  single  advantage  of  a  military  or  strategic 
character  which  would  enable  her  to  withstand  an  eastern  onslaught, 
should  the  present  arrangements  for  peace  unhappily  fail. 

The  importance  of  what  might  be  called  her  Rhine  policy  should 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  reviewing  the  present  situation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  attachment  of  this  region  to  France  must  be  real  and 
thoroughgoing  if  France  is  to  gain  any  permanent  advantage  from  her 
present  Rhine  border  in  Alsace.  This  makes  it  desirable  for  France  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  strong  control  in  the  redeemed  provinces.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  policy,  though  based  on  the  general  desire  for 
security,  might  operate  to  alienate  the  good  will  of  the  population  of 
the  provinces.  The  problem  has  contradictory  elements  that  require 
special  examination. 

Following  the  Franco-Prussian  War  the  two  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  were  annexed  by  Germany  (treaty  of  Frankfurt,  1871). 
The  whole  of  Alsace  was  taken  and  the  greater  part  of  Lorraine,  the 
line  of  division  in  the  latter  province  running  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  in  the  most  important  iron-ore  beds  believed  to  exist.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Alsace  is  predominantly  German.  That  of  Lorraine  is 
partly  German  with  French  predominating  on  the  west,  the  line  of 
division  cutting  the  province  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  While 
but  6  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Alsace  is  occupied  by  French-speaking 
people,  the  population  as  a  whole  is  unquestionably  French  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  language  frontier  is  not  in  this  instance  also  a  line  of 
nationality.  The  speech  of  the  German-speaking  people  is  a  patois, 
but  they  read  and  write  High  German.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
majority  of  them  is  also  able  to  speak  French.  One  would  suppose 
from  the  standpoint  of  language  alone  that  their  attachment  to 
Germany  would  be  at  least  sufficiently  strong  to  incline  toward  union 
with  the  German  state. 

The  explanation  of  the  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  and 
character  of  the  people  as  well  as  in  their  geographical  position  between 
the  common  frontier  of  the  Latin  and  the  Germanic  civilizations.  As 
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far  back  as  the  13th  century  the  cities  of  the  Rhineland  had  formed  a 
confederation  which  gave  the  region  a  certain  political  unity  of  its 
own,  neither  allied  to  nor  dominated  by  that  Germany  east  of  the  Elbe 
which  won  its  final  predominance  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  In 
short,  the  Rhine  Valley  had  a  political  individuality  as  well  as  a 
cultural  individuality  which  was  not  lost  in  the  six  centuries  that 
followed.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  European  life,  as 
elemental  and  important  as  sunshine  and  soil  and  life  itself.  To  live 
in  Alsace  is  to  be  an  Alsatian  first  and  a  Frenchman  second. 

That  centralization  of  government  which  we  noted  upon  a  previ¬ 
ous  page  is  as  basic  to  the  France  of  the  19th  century  as  provincial 
sentiment  and  culture  is  to  Alsace.  Whatever  modifications  have 
been  made  in  it  since  the  World  War,  it  is  still  a  dominant  principle  of 
political  life  which  no  one  may  forget  who  wishes  to  understand  France. 
Desiring  to  bring  the  two  regained  provinces  fully  into  the  French 
family,  the  Paris  authorities  began  by  attempting  to  change  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  things  in  the  life  of  the  people,  namely,  its 
speech.  Having  believed  in  French  protestations  during  the  World 
War  that  French  victory  would  bring  respect  for  the  liberties,  tra¬ 
ditions,  customs,  and  conventions  of  Alsace,  Alsatians  were  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  large  number  of  French  officials 
brought  in,  not  merely  civil  officials  but  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
railroad  personnel,  and  the  like ;  they  felt  that  they  were  governed  by 
foreigners  just  as  they  were  when  in  German  hands.  The  author¬ 
ities  interpreted  the  desire  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  be  French,  as 
meaning  that  they  were  willing  to  abandon  their  German  culture 
and  their  local  traditions  and  customs.  This  the  people  emphatically 
resent,  and  their  resentment  has  so  far  carried  the  day  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  at  last  expressed  its  approval  of  the  bi-lingual  principle. 

There  is  a  second  question  hardly  less  difficult  than  the  first,  and 
strangely  enough  it  is  a  matter  of  religion.  The  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  are  predominantly  Catholic  and  have  been  so  for  centuries. 
The  1910  German  census  gave  a  population  of  less  than  2,000,000  for 
the  two  provinces,  and  of  this  number  about  1,400,000  were  Catholics. 
It  is  estimated  that  Catholics  today  comprise  62  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Bas  Rhin,1  84  per  cent  of  the  Haute  Rhine,1  and  85  per  cent 
of  Moselle,1  the  Protestants  in  the  same  order  being  represented  by 
35  per  cent,  14  per  cent,  and  13  per  cent.  It  happens  that  church 
and  state  were  divided  in  France  in  1905,  the  state  taking  over  church 

1  Three  administrative  districts  formed  out  of  the  two  former  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 
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property.  An  anti-clerical  parliamentary  majority  has  been  main¬ 
tained  ever  since.  A  similar  separation  of  church  and  government  m 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  proposed  in  1924  by  Premier  Herriot  and  it 
caused  a  most  emphatic  protest  on  the  part  of  Catholics,  particularly 
what  might  be  called  the  common  people  as  distinguished  from  the 
bourgeois  class.  The  latter  are  much  more  in  favor  of  French  educa¬ 
tion  and  allegiance  than  the  former.  Thus  we  see  loyalty  to  church, 
to  class,  to  religion,  and  to  nation,  making  a  complicated  problem  but 
one  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  capable  of  a 
very  simple  solution,  —  that  is,  to  permit  a  large  degree  of  autonomy 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  matter  of  religion,  education,  local  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  like,  though  the  provinces  remain  within  the  French 
circle  and  give  willing  political  allegiance  to  France. 

The  religious  question  is  one  that  might  be  simpler  of  solution  if 
it  were  not  for  a  division  among  French  leaders  themselves  as  to  the 
policy  that  France  ought  to  pursue  in  its  relations  with  the  Vatican. 
Some  Frenchmen  regard  the  papacy  as  a  foreign  power  and  its  political 
acts  as  foreign  intervention.  In  the  administration  of  Millerand, 
following  Clemenceau,  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Holy  See,  partly  on  grounds  of  general  policy, 
partly  because  it  would  tend  to  weld  Alsace  and  Lorraine  more  firmly 
to  France.  It  was  a  principle  of  Herriot’s  government  that  the  opposite 
course  should  be  pursued.  So  long  as  there  is  uncertainty  over  the 
question  there  will  be  a  weak  policy  in  relation  to  questions  of  church 
in  Alsace-Lorraine.  France  would  find  it  politically  advantageous  to 
improve  its  relations  with  the  Vatican ;  for  its  foreign  problems  might 
then  receive  more  sympathetic  consideration  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
powerful  clerics  still  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  political  relations.  France  might  also  benefit  in  her  relations 
with  Turkey ;  for  the  Vatican  is  concerned  in  the  treatment  of  Chris¬ 
tian  populations  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
shrines  of  Palestine. 

The  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  adds  a  population  but  little 
under  two  millions.  It  gives  her  also  the  richest  iron-ore  beds  of 
Europe,  thus  enabling  her  to  become  a  great  producer  of  iron  and 
steel  to  provide  for  her  own  normal  needs,  to  restore  the  devastated 
areas,  and  to  export  to  her  colonies  and  elsewhere.  It  was  from 
Lorraine  that  Germany  derived  75  per  cent  (21,000,000  long  tons)  of 
all  the  iron  mined  in  the  empire.  Alsace  has  oil  wells  at  Pechelbronn, 
and  at  Wittelsheim  there  is  one  of  the  two  greatest  potash  deposits 
in  the  world,  the  other  being  at  Stassfurt  in  Germany.  The  Saar 
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basin  coal  deposits  extend  into  northern  Lorraine,  and  there  are  also 
valuable  salt  deposits.  In  contrast  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  the  industries  dependent  upon  them,  is  the  great  agricultural 
production  of  Alsace.  Its  soil  is  a  marked  addition  to  the  wealth  of 
France. 


OTHER  FRENCH  INTERESTS  IN  THE  RHINE  REGION 

By  the  treaty  of  Frankfurt  (1871)  the  eastern  frontier  of  France 
was  pushed  back  from  the  Rhine.  By  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (1919), 
which  gives  her  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  France  once  more 
becomes  a  Rhine  power.  Begulation  of  the  traffic  of  the  river  had 
long  been  conducted  by  the  Central  Commission  for  the  Navigation  of 
the  Bhine  created  by  the  Mannheim  Convention  (1868).  Upon  that 
commission  France  (after  1870)  was  not  represented,  nor  Belgium  nor 
Switzerland.  France  now  has  four  representatives,  and  the  other 
powers,  including  Italy  and  Great  Britain,  have  two  each.  The 
powers  of  the  commission  are  extended  to  include  the  upper  Bhine 
between  Basel  and  Lake  Constance,  if  Switzerland  agrees,  and,  in  the 
interests  of  Belgium,  the  lower  Moselle  with  its  connecting  canals. 
By  special  treaty  provision  the  port  of  Kehl  (Fig.  91)  was  joined  to 
that  of  Strasbourg  for  seven  years  (1919-1926),  in  order  that  the  port 
facilities  of  Strasbourg  could  be  developed  more  conveniently. 

The  map  of  the  Bhine  region  (Fig.  91)  helps  to  explain  why  France 
wished  to  secure  control  of  Luxemburg,  which  lies  in  a  narrow  fron¬ 
tier  belt,  every  part  of  which  has  high  strategic  importance.  This 
duchy  was  taken  into  the  German  Customs  Union  ahnost  eighty 
years  ago ;  its  ruling  house  had  a  German  origin ;  its  railways  were 
built  by  German  capital ;  it  has  valuable  iron  mines  that  were  used  by 
the  Germans  during  the  World  War  as  one  of  their  sources  of  steel  for 
shell  and  cannon.  Clearly  Luxemburg  could  not  be  returned  to  German 
control,  and  its  small  population  (260,000)  and  area  (1000  square  miles) 
do  not  permit  it  to  stand  alone  either  politically  or  economically.  It 
had  been  taken  from  Belgium  in  1839.  In  the  plebiscite  of  September 
1919  it  voted  to  enter  the  French  Customs  Union  and  French  control 
of  its  iron  mines  and  blast  furnaces  appeared  to  be  a  possibility. 
France  refusing  an  economic  union,  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  agreed 
in  1921  mutually  to  remove  all  customs  barriers  for  fifty  years. 

The  Saar  is  tributary  to  France  for  a  short  time  only,  since  a  pleb¬ 
iscite  in  1935  is  to  decide  its  future  ownership.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  again  be  joined  to  Germany.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
coal  basin  from  which,  before  the  World  War,  Germany  obtained  about 
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Fig.  46.  Except  for  the  Basra-Karachi  connection,  which  awaits  Persian  approval,  only  com¬ 
mercial  lines,  operating  regulalrly,  are  shown.  For  source,  see  Figure  85. 


9  per  cent  of  her  total  coal  supply,  or  more  than  17,400,000  metric  tons. 
France  is  poor  in  coal  and  has  practically  no  petroleum  at  all.  She 
wished  therefore  to  have  outright  ownership  of  the  region.  Eventu¬ 
ally  she  obtained  ownership  of  the  mines  (which  were  also  placed 
in  the  French  Customs  Union),  as  compensation  for  the  damages 
inflicted  by  the  Germans  on  the  French  mines  at  Lens  and  Valen¬ 
ciennes. 

Following  the  French  occupation  there  was  the  expectable  difficulty 
between  the  Mixed  Governing  Commission  and  the  inhabitants, 
respecting  French  economic  penetration,  the  presence  of  troops,  and 
freedom  of  relations  with  Germany.  But  these  things  were  mere 
episodes  compared  to  the  larger  problems  that  have  beset  the  new 
European  order. 

The  interrelations  of  the  industrial  regions  of  eastern  France  and 
western  Germany  are  among  the  most  intricate  and  critical  in  the 
whole  European  economic  field.  Since  they  affect  Germany  at  least 
as  seriously  as  France,  they  are  as  appropriately  discussed  in  Chapter 
Ten.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  the  problem  from  this  point 
may  turn  to  page  278. 
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(B)  Special  Colonial  Interests  of  France 

France  is  now  second  only  to  Great  Britain  in  the  extent  of  its  colonial 
holdings.  It  will  be  seen  from  Figure  47  that  French  possessions  are 
widely  scattered  and  of  unequal  value.  Some  are  important  for  their 
large  native  populations  and  resources  (Madagascar),  others  for  their 
strategical  position  and  special  mineral  or  vegetable  products  (New 
Caledonia),  still  others  because  they  form  a  part  of  extensive  trade 
realms  of  growing  consequence  (Indo-China  *).  The  two  outstanding 
problem  areas  in  French  colonial  administration  are  Syria  and  North 
Africa.  Though  its  overseas  territories  are  widely  scattered,  France, 
in  the  colonial  field,  is  primarily  an  African  power.  Because  of  its 
large  extent  of  territory  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  French 
economic  and  political  policies  intimately  affect  relations  with  Great 
Britain ;  for  the  latter  holds  Suez  at  one  end  of  that  sea  and  Gibraltar 
at  the  other.  Spain  and  Italy  likewise  look  closely  at  every  step 
taken  by  France  about  the  borders  of  a  sea  regarded  by  them  as  pecul¬ 
iarly  their  own.  The  eastern  Mediterranean  has  been  a  preoccupation 
of  French  statesmen  and  military  leaders  since  1918.  An  advance 
into  Russia,  from  Odessa,  based  on  the  control  of  the  Ukraine  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  Bolshevist  armies.  Northern  Syria  was  reduced  in  area 
by  Turkish  opposition  (page  496)  and  spheres  of  influence  envisaged 
in  1916  (Fig.  50)  and  1920  (Fig.  51)  were  not  realized. 

All  the  overseas  possessions  of  France  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
central  French  government.  Because  France  had  rapidly  expanded 
her  colonial  possessions  before  the  World  War  and  has  recently  gained 
additional  territory,  she  has  new  and  heavy  responsibilities.  If  she  has 
no  self-governing  dominions  of  French  stock  to  satisfy  in  developing 
an  overseas  empire,  the  growing  demands  of  her  subjects  for  native 
representation  in  government  require  satisfaction.  She  has  acquired 
a  mandatory  over  Syria,  has  divided  with  Great  Britain  the  Cameroons 
and  Togoland  as  mandated  territories,  and  has  had  her  status  in 
North  Africa  confirmed  by  the  great  powers.  Figure  52  shows  her 
present  territorial  status  in  Africa  and  the  new  territorial  gains  that 
followed  the  World  War.  France  formerly  opposed  British  expansion 
in  Africa  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and  German  expansion  in 
central  Africa  and  Turkey.  It  is  the  thought  of  some  of  her  wisest 
leaders  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  France  if  she  were  to 
undertake  no  further  territorial  expansion.  The  world  has  now  been 
parceled  out  nearly  to  the  limit  of  vacant  “political  space.” 

1  For  a  brief  discussion  of  French  interests  in  southern  China  see  page  594. 
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Fig.  47.  Distribution  of  French  and  Dutch  colonies.  Present  boundaries  are  shown  upon  the  individual  country  maps.  Though  widely  distributed, 
the  French  colonies  are  of  small  economic  importance,  outside  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  French  Indo-China.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  have  an  immense 
labor  supply  and  furnish  heavy  exports  of  raw  materials  —  fibers,  rubber,  coffee,  spices,  etc.  (French  mandated  territories  are  included.) 
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THE  SYRIAN  MANDATE 

In  the  government  of  Syria  account  must  needs  be  taken  of  four 
main  physical  divisions : 

(1)  A  belt  of  mountains  and  plateaus  along  the  coast. 

(2)  A  long  dry  valley  east  of  them  that  represents  a  sunken  block 
of  the  earth’s  crust. 

(3)  A  highland  belt  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  valley. 

(4)  A  semi-arid  plateau  that  grades  eastward  into  the  Syrian 
Desert. 

These  four  north-south  belts  retain  certain  essential  features  through¬ 
out  Syria  and  Palestine.  They  are  in  turn  divisible  into  three  sections 
arranged  in  order  from  north  to  south  according  to  varying  combina¬ 
tions  of  topography  and  climate.  Northern  Syria  (Fig.  49)  has  a  low 
relief  that  has  attracted  the  main  commercial  route  from  Iraq  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Because  of  its  dryness  it  has  only  a  limited  agri¬ 
culture  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  northern  part.  Farther  south 
is  Steppe  Syria,  with  rain  enough  in  its  western  part  for  agriculture 
but  so  low  in  elevation  on  the  east  as  to  have  little  rain  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  eastward  in  the  amount  of  steppe  land.  In  Southern 
Syria  are  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  with  a  rainfall  so  heavy  that  their 
western  slopes  are  covered  with  flourishing  orchards,  vineyards,  farms, 
and  gardens.  In  this  third  section  even  the  rift  valley  that  runs  south¬ 
ward  to  the  Jordan  trench  is  high  enough  to  support  crops  of  grain, 
mulberries,  and  olives.  East  of  the  rift  valley  the  elevation  increases 
again  and  rain  is  sufficient  to  make  possible  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Still  farther  east  is  a  topographic  elevation  called  the  Hauran,  with 
greater  rainfall  and  with  extensive  grain  fields  whose  products  are 
famous  throughout  the  Levant.  The  Taurus  ranges  shut  Syria  off 
from  the  Anatolian  plain  (Fig.  49),  for  the  great  pass  in  the  Taurus, 
called  the  Cilician  Gates  (Pylae  Ciliciae),  has  long  been  in  Turkish 
hands.  The  effective  northern  frontier  has  been  the  ranges  of  the 
Amanus  Mountains,  with  a  passageway  at  the  Syrian  Gates.  A  desert 
separates  Syria  from  Iraq  (Mesopotamia).  Across  it,  year  after  year 
for  centuries,  slow-moving  caravans  have  made  their  laborious  way. 
Now  airplane  and  motor  car  have  changed  the  pace  of  travelers  and 
railway  and  steamship  the  routes  of  commerce.  The  old  routes  are 
the  scene  of  regional  trade  chiefly. 

Syria  has  an  area  of  60,000  square  miles  (Illinois,  56,000).  At  least 
three  quarters  of  its  territory  is  inhabited  by  a  nomadic  population  of 
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the  pastoral  type.  Only 
10  per  cent  of  the  total 
area,  or  6000  square 
miles,  is  effectively 
cropped  in  normal 
years.  The  cities  and 
agricultural  lands  lie 
chiefly  in  a  narrow  belt 
from  50  to  100  miles 
wide  inland  from  the 
Mediterranean  shore 
(Fig.  48) .  The  popula¬ 
tion  now  numbers 
2,500,000 ;  two  thirds 
are  Moslems.  There 
are  also  nearly  500,000 
Christians  and  100,000 
Druses.  Damascus 
(170,000)  on  the  south 
and  Aleppo  (140,000) 
on  the  north  are  the  two 
largest  cities;  Beirut 
(90,000)  is  the  leading 
port.  Damascus  owes 
its  importance  largely 
to  its  position  in  the 
midst  of  a  grain-  and 
fruit-growing  region 
dependent  upon  irriga¬ 
tion  in  some  places  and 
in  others  upon  the 
greater  rainfall  of 
heights  like  those  of 
Jebel-Druse  (Fig.  48). 
The  city  itself  is  in  the  heart  of  a  great  garden  a  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles  in  extent,  irrigated  by  streams  that  descend  from  the  slopes  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon  range  immediately  on  the  west.  Damascus  lies  on  an 
old  caravan  route  to  Baghdad  (due  east),  and  this  relationship, 
together  with  its  position  as  a  regional  center,  has  made  it  the  political 
and  commercial  capital  of  Syria.  Trade  between  the  Mediterranean 
ports  and  settled  country  on  the  west  and  the  nomadic  Arabs  on  the 


Fig.  48.  The  Damascene  population  group  is  dependent  upon 
irrigation.  The  city  is  a  central  point  in  the  caravan  trade 
of  the  desert  of  Syria.  Jebel  Hauran,  Gilead,  Moab,  and  the 
plateau  of  Judea  are  districts  of  heavier  rainfall  and  denser 
population.  The  coastal  fringe  of  population  also  corresponds 
with  a  belt  of  heavier  and  more  dependable  rainfall.  The 
nomad  of  the  Syrian  desert  has  always  coveted  the  crops  and 
raided  the  villages  of  the  settled  oases  dwellers.  See  also 
Figure  49.  From  L’Asie  Frangaise,  February  1920. 
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east  flows  over  routes 
of  great  historical  an¬ 
tiquity  that  connect 
Syria  with  more  dis¬ 
tant  sources  of  trade 
products  in  Iraq  and 
Persia.  From  the 
standpoint  of  produc¬ 
tion,  Syria  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  cere¬ 
als  predominating. 

Wheat  and  barley  are 
the  leading  products, 
though  neither  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  home 
demand,  cereals  being 
one  of  the  leading  im¬ 
ports.  There  are  few 
industries  and  no  min¬ 
eral  resources  of  con¬ 
sequence  upon  which 
a  regional  industrial 
life  may  be  based.  All 
of  the  cities  are  main¬ 
tained  by  the  export  of 
primary  products,  such 
as  raw  wool,  cotton, 

silk,  tobaCCO,  and  dried  Fig.  49.  Relief  map  of  Syria  to  serve  as  a  reference  in  the 
fruits  and  a  corre-  study  of  Figure  48.  See  also  Figure  33,  showing  railways. 

sponding  trade  in  imported  manufactures,  such  as  cotton  goods,  iron 
utensils,  and  oils. 

Most  Syrians  speak  Arabic  and  are  of  Semitic  family  with  large 
admixtures  of  Arab  blood  and  additions  from  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Turkish  stocks.  In  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Lebanon 
itself  and  in  central  Syria  live  the  Druses,  warlike  tribes  sharing  the 
Lebanon  with  the  agricultural  Maronites,  whose  settlements  they  fre¬ 
quently  raid.  On  the  grassy  seaward  slopes  of  the  mountains  border¬ 
ing  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  are  the  Ansariyeh,  a  folk  given  in  in¬ 
creasing  degree  to  an  agricultural  life,  though  traditionally  nomadic. 
While  the  Turk  long  administered  Syria,  he  was  an  alien  there.  He 
did  not  settle  upon  the  land  in  any  numbers.  Separate  Turkish  colo- 
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nies  did  not  exist.  There  were  few  social  and  family  ties  between 
Turks  and  Syrians.  The  removal  of  the  Turk  from  Syria  therefore 
involved  no  important  social  or  economic  readjustments. 

Among  all  of  the  mandated  territories  none  has  given  more 
trouble  to  the  mandatory  power  and  to  the  League  of  Nations  than 
Syria.  If  the  French  have  been  conscious  of  administrative  short¬ 
comings,  they  have  also  tenaciously  maintained  that  they  are  the 
natural  heirs  of  power  in  Syria.  Their  claims  rest  upon  tradition  and 
history.  For  centuries  France  has  been  the  champion  of  Christendom 
in  Syria.  During  the  Crusades  she  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to 
redeem  the  Holy  Land  from  Mohammedan  conquerors.  Antioch  and 
Tripoli  had  French  princes  for  a  time,  Jerusalem  a  French  king.  France 
has  been  called  “the  eldest  daughter  of  the  church,”  and  for  her  part 
in  the  redemption  of  sacred  lands  the  Pope  conferred  on  French  kings 
the  title  of  “Protector  of  Oriental  Christians.”  Castles  in  the  French 
style  were  built  in  Syria.  From  the  days  of  the  early  Phoenician  trad¬ 
ers,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  Marseille  and  southern  France  had 
maintained  commercial  intercourse  with  Syria.  Silks,  pearls,  spices, 
and  camphor  were  brought  from  India  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  and 
thence  to  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  material  aspects  of 
French  interest  in  northern  Syria  are  displayed  chiefly  in  the  silk 
industry  and  the  railroads.  Excepting  the  Hejaz  line,  every  railroad 
in  the  country  has  been  financed  by  French  capital. 

If  the  position  of  France  in  Syria  was  privileged  because  of  her  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Christian,  the  same  condition  was  a  handicap  in  dealing 
with  the  Moslem  population.  These  felt  that  the  Christian  populations 
would  receive  all  the  advantages  and  they  would  much  have  preferred 
Turkish  rule  to  French.  Promises  of  self-government  were  of  little 
consequence  in  the  face  of  so  much  ill  will  based  upon  religious  passion. 
Syrian  leaders  had  quite  definitely  the  idea  that  self-determination 
meant  independence  for  them  and  that  Arab  nationalism  was  on  the 
verge  of  realization.  In  addition,  Syria  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
suffered  from  local  disturbances,  religious  jealousies,  and  the  hesitations, 
uncertainties,  and  general  inefficiency  of  untrained  civil  officials. 
And  yet  it  seems  certain  that  Syria  cannot  stand  alone.  Its  population 
is  too  heterogeneous,  its  religious  animosities  too  violent  and  deep- 
seated,  its  geographical  subdivisions  too  poorly  related  and  too  one¬ 
sided  to  encourage  unity  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  the  interest  of 
western  civilization  and  as  a  barrier  against  anarchy  and  the  spread  of 
Moslem  power,  there  is  need  of  France  in  Syria  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Near  East.  England  alone  is  unequal  to  the  task,  and  indeed  should 
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Fig.  50.  Division,  of  Turkey  according  to  (1)  Sykes-Picot  agreement  of  May  1916  (and  the  later 
Italian  agreement)  ;  (2)  the  secret  treaty  of  London  of  1915  as  it  affected  the  Straits  Zone  at 
Constantinople,  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  in  southern  Anatolia,  and  the  Russian  sphere  in 
Turkish  Armenia.  From  maps  and  text  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  8  and  10  January  1920. 
International  boundaries  as  of  1914. 

not  desire  to  undertake  alone  so  vast  a  program  in  view  of  her  already 
great  if  not  dangerous  extension  of  power.  Those  who  criticize 
French  administration  in  Syria  commonly  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
alternative  is  either  British  administration  or  Turkish  administration. 
If  Britain  has  her  hands  full  elsewhere,  this  leaves  only  the  Turk. 
If  Turkish  rule  is  substituted  for  French,  there  are  the  Christian 
populations  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  Syrians  themselves  could 
not  possibly  maintain  the  rights  of  minorities. 

Finally,  an  Arab  confederation,  which  implies  control  of  settled 
country  by  desert  chieftains,  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  the  desert  Arab 
has  never  long  held  or  effectively  governed  the  inhabitants  of  set¬ 
tled  lands.  It  would  be  sheer  folly  to  have  the  nomadic  Arab  hold 
coastal  Syria.  While  we  commonly  think  that  the  pure-bred  Arab 
nomads  of  the  desert  typify  the  Arabian  population,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  have  little  in  common  with  the  Arabs  settled  on  farms  or  in 
towns,  as  in  Iraq  and  in  Syria. 

The  Syrian  Mandate  became  effective  in  September  1923,  after 
France  had  passed  through  a  troubled  period  of  boundary  adjustment 
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with  Turkey  on  the  north,  Great  Britain  on  the  south,  and  Iraq  under 
British  advice  on  the  east.  Italy  too  came  forward  with  claims 
respecting  the  status  in  Syria  of  Italian  schools  and  settlers.  The 
conflict  with  Turkey  on  the  north  was  settled  by  the  Franco-Turkish 
accord  of  1921,  by  which  a  new  boundary  was  negotiated  (Fig.  180),  the 
district  about  Alexandretta  to  have  a  special  regime  giving  it  a  certain 
measure  of  autonomy.  The  British  claim  to  the  Mosul  area  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  natural  part  of  Iraq,  is  the  principal  wheat- 
growing  district  of  that  country,  and  can  be  administered  more  readily 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Syrian  Desert.  Besides  this  it  has  valuable 
deposits  of  oil.  The  French  were  persuaded  to  relinquish  their  claims 
through  the  Anglo-French  oil  agreement  signed  at  San  Remo  in  1920 
(page  116). 

Political  Development 

After  the  border  agreements  had  been  made  the  French  government 
experimented  with  the  internal  division  of  the  country,  a  first  division 
into  five  districts  in  1921  being  replaced  1  January  1925  by  division  into 
four  territories:  Syria  proper  with  a  population  exceeding  1,200,000; 
Lebanon  with  630,000 ;  Alaouite,  260,000 ;  Jebel-Druse,  50,000.  At 
first  the  Lebanon  was  recognized  as  a  separate  administrative  district 
and  even  proclaimed  an  independent  state  (1920),  though  it  has  had 
difficulties  with  the  French  High  Commissioner  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  the  centralized  Syrian  administration  to  encroach  upon 
its  powers.  The  Alexandretta  region  has  given  the  French  adminis¬ 
tration  difficulty  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  Turkish  border,  kept 
in  a  state  of  unrest  by  Turkish  and  Kurdish  bands.  The  southern 
border  of  Syria  has  also  experienced  almost  continual  difficulties  from 
1920  to  the  present  time ;  for  desert  tribesmen  near  the  borders  of 
Transjordan  have  frequently  raided  the  territory  under  French  control. 
The  population  groups  are  here  loosely  organized  and  receive  constant 
encouragement  from  Arab  nationalists. 

The  political  life  of  Syria  since  1920  has  been  marked  by  chronic 
disorder  and  opposition.  France  has  been  engaged  in  a  policy  of  paci¬ 
fication  that  has  not  succeeded,  because  of  her  desire  to  centralize  her 
administration  and  firmly  to  organize  the  country  in  a  manner  which 
is  resented  not  only  by  the  Moslem  Arab  element  of  the  population 
but  even  by  the  Christians  themselves,  as  in  the  Lebanon.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  Great  Britain  needed  the  help  of  the  Arabs  at  a 
critical  time  in  attacking  the  desert  flank  of  Syria  and  Palestine  during 
the  World  War,  the  revolt  of  the  Arabs  against  Turkish  authorities  was 
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brought  about  by  the  abundant  use  of  gold  and  general  promises  of 
Arab  independence  in  an  Arab  state,  or  group  of  states,  to  be  created 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  These  promises  were  taken  by  the  Arabs  to 
be  binding  and  real,  with  the  consequence  that  a  national  spirit  rapidly 
developed  among  the  leaders.  In  Syria  the  movement  for  independ¬ 
ence  took  shape  more  definitely  in  July  1919,  when  the  first  general 
Syrian  congress  was  held  at  Damascus.  The  Arab  leaders  wished 
to  create  a  Greater  Syria ;  to  control  not  only  a  great  block  of  Arab 
territory  lying  between  the  Syrian  Desert  and  the  Mediterranean,  but 
to  make  sure  of  their  hold  upon  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  Lebanon.  They  insisted  above  all  upon  complete  inde¬ 
pendence  without  protection  or  foreign  interference  by  mandate  or 
otherwise. 

Disappointed  that  a  Zionist  state  was  to  come  into  existence, 
convinced  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  would 
accept  a  mandate  for  the  country,  and  realizing  that  France  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  govern  them,  the  Syrians  took  a  still  bolder  step  in  March 


Fig.  51.  The  tripartite  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  (10  August  1920) 
regarding  equality  of  commercial  privileges  in  the  respective  spheres  of  influence  of  the  signatory 
powers.  This  agreement  displaced  the  provisions  of  the  secret  treaty  of  London  of  1915,  the 
Sykes-Picot  agreement,  and  certain  other  special  agreements  and  promises.  By  its  terms  Italy 
was  to  have  her  special  interests  in  Zone  C  recognized,  France  in  Zone  D ;  and  the  three  powers 
were  to  give  each  other  diplomatic  support  in  their  respective  spheres ;  provision  was  made  far 
the  capitalization  on  terms  of  equality  by  British,  French,  and  Italian  bankers  of  the  Baghdad 
railway  and  other  lines ;  the  coal  basin  of  Heraclea  (on  the  north  coast  of  Anatolia,  east  of  the 
Bosporus)  was  to  be  exploited  by  Italy  with  French  and  British  reservations.  On  the  map,  A 
represents  the  southern,  or  Asiatic,  part  of  the  Zone  of  the  Siraits  as  defined  in  the  discarded 
treaty  of  Sevres,  B  represents  the  Greek  zone  at  Smyrna  (Fig.  138),  and  E  represents  Syria. 
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1920,  when  a  second  Syrian  congress  was  held  at  Damascus  and  the 
independence  of  Syria  was  proclaimed  with  Feisal  of  the  Hejaz  as 
king.  So  aggressive  and  independent  an  attitude  quickly  brought 
French  military  action.  Damascus  was  taken  in  the  same  year,  a 
heavy  fine  levied  against  the  city,  and  Feisal  driven  away.  Thus  there 
came  to  fulfillment  French  hopes  that  had  an  earlier  expression  in 
the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement  of  1916,  which  provided  for  the  eventual 
division  of  Turkey  among  the  powers,  France  to  obtain  a  large  zone  of 
influence  about  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  and  in  Syria.  Even  as  late 
as  1920  definite  spheres  of  interest  in  Turkey  were  staked  out  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  Not  by  these  acts  alone  do  the 
French  claim  rights  to  the  region,  nor  by  the  accident  of  war,  but 
because  of  their  military  and  commercial  relations  extending  through 
the  centuries.  As  for  the  British-Arab  agreements  with  respect  to 
Arab  independence  and  Arab  states,  the  French  took  no  part  in  these 
and  refused  to  be  bound  by  them.  While  the  Sykes-Picot  Agreement 
provided  for  actual  possession  of  the  coastal  strip  only,  France  extended 
the  mandated  region  far  to  the  eastward  in  the  final  settlement,  basing 
her  arguments  on  geographical  and  ethnographical  grounds. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Syrians  over  the  failure  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  to  provide  an  independent  kingdom  was  profound. 
They  characterized  French  control  as  more  suitable  to  a  colony  than  to 
a  native  government.  They  could  not  see  why  Iraq  should  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  under  the  mild  supervision  of  Great  Britain  while 
Syria  remained  under  firm  French  control.  The  French  justified  the 
division  of  Syria  into  states  on  the  ground  that  differences  of  race  and 
religion  made  representative  government  impossible  unless  the  popu¬ 
lation  were  grouped  in  a  natural  manner.  It  is  the  official  view  that 
sentiments  of  nationality  are  in  a  confused  state,  owing  to  religious 
complications.  The  French  have  pointed  out  to  their  associates  in  the 
League  of  Nations  that  in  no  other  country  have  religious  or  feudal 
wars  been  waged  more  furiously,  and  that  the  country  is  not  now  in  a 
national  era  of  organization  but  in  a  religious  or  feudal  era.  They 
hold  that  the  “weight  of  the  country’s  history”  would  break  down  an 
artificially  created  European  state  and  that  it  takes  a  mandatory  power 
to  reconcile  the  several  “patriotisms”  that  actually  exist.  The  Syr¬ 
ian  leaders  protest  that  the  subdivision  of  Syria  into  states  and  the 
partition  of  the  whole  region  between  the  French  and  the  British  have 
made  the  development  of  national  ideals  impossible.  The  nationalist 
uprising  of  1925  was  an  expression  of  wide  dissatisfaction  and  called 
for  not  only  renewed  military  pressure  but  a  reorientation  of  French 
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policy.  It  had  the  effect  of  removing  an  unpopular  French  High 
Commissioner  and  bringing  into  office  a  more  Sympathetic  successor. 
It  brought  about  the  substitution  of  civil  government  for  military 
government.  From  the  national  point  of  view  it  had  the  effect  of 
uniting  leaders  of  diverse  faiths  in  opposing  French  administration; 
and  such  cooperation  has  tended  to  give  Syrians  of  all  classes  a  sense 
of  power  and  an  increased  hope  of  ultimate  independence. 

There  is  little  prospect  that  a  greater  or  united  Syria  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  owing  principally  to  the  impossibility  of  withdrawing  either  Brit¬ 
ish  or  French  from  their  respective  mandates.  Unquestionably  also 
the  breaking  up  of  Syria  into  small  units  would  perpetuate  the  old  reli¬ 
gious  differences.  In  a  single  state  or  group  of  states  under  unified  con¬ 
trol  it  is  thought  that  religious  hatreds  might  be  lessened  to  some  degree 
and  that  men  might  give  their  minds  to  political  experimentation  and 
to  the  organization  of  a  new  economic  life.  Whether  or  not  these 
beneficient  results  would  follow  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  Political 
leaders  must  begin  with  facts  when  dealing  with  international  situa¬ 
tions.  The  future  of  Syria  will  be  worked  out  under  British  and 
French  guidance,  with  such  a  degree  of  independence  as  these  masters 
believe  it  expedient  to  grant. 

FRENCH  INTERESTS  IN  NORTH  AFRICA 

The  African  territory  under  French  control  (excluding  Madagascar) 
is  4,250,000  square  miles  in  extent  and  has  a  population  in  excess  of 
30,000,000.  This  is  40  per  cent  more  than  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
and  25  per  cent  as  many  inhabitants.  Area  alone  is  a  handicap  in  this 
instance.  Much  of  the  land  is  uninhabited  desert  (Fig.  52) .  It  presents 
a  terrain  difficult  to  cross.  Great  distances  between  settlements,  the 
lack  of  waterways  or  water  supply,  meager  forage,  unruly  tribesmen,  — 
these  are  the  characteristics  of  much  of  French  West  and  North  Africa. 

Algeria  and  Tunisia 

France  appeared  on  the  southern  Mediterranean  shore  in  1830,  when 
several  coast  towns  were  occupied  as  a  result  of  minor  diplomatic 
incidents  in  Algeria.  Negotiations  with  native  chieftains  followed, 
military  advances  and  retreats,  vacillation,  and  the  suppression  of  a 
“holy  war”  of  serious  proportions.  With  these  difficulties  out  of  the 
way,  France  could  not  negotiate  a  permanent  peace ;  for  there  was  no 
reliable  local  authority  and  she  could  not  evacuate  without  risking  again 
the  depredations  upon  Mediterranean  commerce  that  for  centuries  had 
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Fig.  52.  French  possessions  in  Africa.  The  dotted  areas  were  acquired  before  1914  ;  the  cross- 
lined  areas  are  under  French  mandate.  Compare  with  map  of  British  possessions,  Figure  20. 
(Since  1881  northern  Algeria  has  been  treated  practically  as  a  part  of  France.) 


made  the  Barbary  coast  the  symbol  of  piratical  enterprise.  Permanent 
occupation  seemed  the  inescapable  conclusion.  A  struggle  with  the 
natives  dragged  its  way  for  almost  half  a  century.  Step  by  step  the 
French  pressed  inland  until  by  1901  their  control  of  Algeria  extended 
over  the  whole  desert  interior,  including  a  large  section  of  the  Saharan 
hinterland,  organized  as  “Les  Territoires  du  Sud  de  l’Algerie”  (popu¬ 
lation  542,000). 

Algeria  has  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles.  This  means  that  it  is 
five  times  the  area  of  France,  though  the  fertile  part  of  the  country  — 
except  for  the  scattered  oases  of  the  interior  —  is  confined  to  a  strip 
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parallel  to  the  coast  and  from  50  to  100  miles  wide.  The  coastal  belt 
is  desertic  ;  then  follows  the  “  Tell,”  or  mountain  country,  with  fertile 
valleys  and  local  plains.  This  is  the  region  of  real  economic  impor¬ 
tance  to'  France  ;  here  live  most  of  the  inhabitants.  The  native  popu¬ 
lation  numbers  6,100,000,  in  addition  to  873,000  Europeans,  of  which 
the  French  number  690,000.  Berbers  form  three  quarters  of  the  total 
population.  Though  port  improvements  have  been  made  and  several 
thousand  miles  of  railway  constructed,  besides  roads,  telegraph  lines, 
and  other  facilities,  the  European  population  has  increased  but  slowly, 
owing  chiefly  to  ill-defined  boundaries  and  insecure  land  and  other 
property  titles,  the  natural  result  of  the  tribal  custom  of  holding  lands 
in  common.  The  French  have  pursued  the  worthy  policy  of  increasing 
native  settlement  on  the  land  and  encouraging  the  division  of  land 
in  the  form  of  individual  properties  among  natives  rather  than  among 
foreigners.  Flow  French  colonization  has  proceeded  is  shown  by  the 
quotation  below.1  The  land  of  Algeria  is  capable  of  high  production : 
cereals  in  the  valleys  of  the  maritime  belt  where  there  is  the  largest 
water  supply ;  olives,  tobacco,  and  wine  in  the  lower  valleys  and  the 
cultivated  oases  of  the  desert  interior.  The  export  of  live-stock  prod¬ 
ucts  now  exceeds  $250,000,000  annually.  The  mineral  resources  are 
varied :  iron  ore,  phosphate,  zinc,  and  petroleum  being  especially  im¬ 
portant.  There  is  a  very  practical  basis  of  French  interest  in  the 
territory,  for  the  products  of  Algeria  are  such  as  France  needs  to 
supplement  her  own  resources  and  feed  her  industries.  Fortunately 
the  wealth  and  commercial  relations  of  Algeria  enable  the  country  to 
pay  its  own  way. 

It  was  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  firm  French  occupation  of  Algeria 
that  colonial  administrators  would  be  concerned  with  the  territory  on 
either  side  of  this  valuable  possession  —  Tunisia  on  the  east,  Morocco 
on  the  west.  French  occupation  was  finally  extended  to  Tunisia,  on  the 
ground  that  nomadic  tribes  raided  Algeria  but  in  reality  to  gain  a 

1  “  In  the  period  1904  to  1922,  194,000  hectares  have  been  handed  over  to  be  colonized 
by  Europeans,  79  new  villages  and  53  groups  of  farms  have  been  formed  and  77  already 
existing  centres  enlarged,  while  2405  French  families  have  been  established,  of  which  1488 
came  from  France  and  917  belonged  to  Algeria.  Of  these,  823  French  families  and  582 
French- Algerian  families  purchased  1405  separate  holdings  with  a  total  area  of  137,000 
hectares.  The  1000  free  grants,  covering  an  area  of  57,000  hectares,  were  made  to  665 
families  from  France  and  335  French-Algerian  families.  Although  the  State  reserves  are 
exhausted,  new  territories  have  been  allotted  every  year,  and  rural  centres  and  groups  of 
farms  have  been  constituted.  The  immigrants  have  come  chiefly  from  the  southeast  of 
France,  the  Alps,  and  Corsica.  During  this  period  Sersou  has  been  settled  and  provides 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  success  of  official  colonization ;  a  large  number 
of  villages  have  been  formed  in  the  south  of  Oranie,  in  the  plains  of  Setif,  and  in  the 
Dahra.”  “New  regulations  for  colonization  by  French  Settlers,”  Intern.  Rev.  Agr.  Econ. 
Jan.-Mar.  1925,  pp.  130-132. 
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commercial  hold  on  a  country  whose  products  and  whose  proximity 
to  Algeria  and  accessibility  to  France  made  it  a  prize  of  real  conse¬ 
quence.  While  some  Tunisian  tribes  are  composed  of  settled  people  who 
raise  cereals,  cattle,  and  sheep,  others  were  long  and  naturally  in  a  state 
of  opposition  to  European  control,  not  only  on  political  but  also  on 
religious  and  racial  grounds.  The  local  chieftains  had  a  practical  stake 
in  the  struggle  :  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  tribute  and  the  desire  to 
continue  their  piratical  exploits  along  the  Barbary  Coast.  The  French 
occupation  was  not  without  interest  to  British  and  Italian  rivals.  But 
barter  is  as  well-recognized  in  diplomacy  as  in  trade.  At  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  (1878),  British  recognition  of  French  priority  in  Tunisia  was 
given  in  exchange  for  French  support  of  the  British  lease  of  the  im¬ 
portant  island  of  Cyprus.  The  irrevocable  step  was  taken  by  France 
in  1881,  when  a  military  expedition  ended  with  the  ruling  Bey  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  French  protectorate.  Great  Britain  accorded  recognition  of 
the  new  status  in  1883,  Italy  reluctantly  followed  in  1896,  and  Turkey 
withheld  recognition  altogether,  claiming  Tunisians  as  Ottoman 
subjects.  By  the  treaty  of  Lausanne  (1923)  Turkey  renounces  all 
rights  and  titles  to  territory  outside  her  new  frontiers,  thus  implicitly 
confirming  the  French  status  in  Tunisia.  To  an  increasing  degree 
France  has  been  able  to  reduce  nomadism  and  increase  settlement  in 
agricultural  communities.  With  2,160,000  people  (chiefly  Berbers  and 
Arabs)  to  govern  in  this  possession  alone  and  under  an  inherited  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration,  there  have  been  difficulties  without  number  in 
bringing  under  control  warlike  and  fanatical  tribes.  But  the  difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  admirably  met,  largely  by  French  appointment  of  tribal 
chiefs  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  territorial  units  rather  than 
according  to  tribes.  Like  Algeria,  Tunisia  is  a  prosperous  country, 
paying  its  own  way,  with  products  of  high  importance  to  the  growing 
industries  of  France.1 


Tangier  and  Morocco 

West  of  Algeria  the  mountainous  coastal  belt  bifurcates,  one  branch 
running  northwestward  to  form  the  Biff  Range,  a  second  and  much 
larger  branch  running  southwestward  to  form  the  High  and  Middle 
Atlas.  The  coastal  towns  are  supported  principally  by  trade.  Agri¬ 
cultural  settlements  have  spread  from  the  interior,  where  there  is 
readier  access  to  streams  fed  by  the  rainfall  of  the  higher  mountain 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  Italian  population  in  Tunisia  and  the  vexed  question  of  citizenship 
see  Andre-E.  Sayous,  “  Les  Italiens  en  Tunisie,”  Revue  Economique  Internationale,  1927,  pp. 
61-99. 
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Fig.  53.  Generalized  relief  belts  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 


zone,  westward  toward  the  sea,  thus  giving  Morocco  an  Atlantic  as 
well  as  a  Mediterranean  outlook.  French  Morocco  has  today  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  4,250,000.  From  this  and  adjacent  territory  in  North 
Africa  swarmed  the  Berbers  and  Arabs  (Moors)  who  overran  the 
Iberian  peninsula  in  the  8th  century,  and  until  the  14th  century  in 
successive  dynasties  threatened  the  reconquest  of  Christian  Spain. 
The  northwestern  corner  of  the  continent  has  been  the  scene  of  conflict 
between  Moroccan  and  Christian  invader  at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  past  five  hundred  years.  The  Portuguese  took  Ceuta  and  Tangier ; 
the  Spanish,  Algiers  and  Tunis.  By  the  end  of  the  16th  century  the 
fateful  battle  of  Kasr  el  Kebir  had  eliminated  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Spanish  possessions  were  reduced  to  a  few  fortified  posts.  A  long 
period  of  piracy  ensued,  to  flourish  not  so  much  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  Barbary  states  as  because  of  the  diversion  of  British  and  French 
enterprise  to  more  promising  fields.  A  French  naval  unit  bombarded 
Tangier  and  Mogador  and  forced  Morocco  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Tangier 
in  1844.  After  much  vacillation,  Great  Britain’s  interest  was  height¬ 
ened  when  France  had  occupied  Algeria  and  a  French  company  had 
completed  the  Suez  Canal. 

At  length  the  growth  of  Mediterranean  trade  and  the  commercial 
value  of  the  Barbary  States  caused  the  western  European  powers  to 
take  action.  French  intervention  in  Moroccan  affairs  began  with  an 
attempt  to  make  more  secure  the  western  border  of  Algeria,  where 
French  troops  were  repeatedly  in  conflict  with  Moroccan  tribes.  An 
agreement  of  sorts  was  made  in  1845  when  the  prerogatives  of  frontier 
tribes  were  defined  ;  but  the  first  effective  instrument  of  French  pene- 
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tration  was  made  in  1901,  when,  with  expressions  of  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  “  Sherifian  empire,”  France  settled  down  to  the  business 
of  making  Morocco  the  scene  of  exclusive  French  influence.  French 
relations  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  with  the  natives  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  it  could  not  be  solved  until  rival  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  had  been  eliminated.  France  was  enabled  easily  to  come 
to  terms  with  Great  Britain.  When  France  attempted  in  1898  to  link 
her  possessions  in  East  and  West  Africa  across  the  territory  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  just  after  Kitchener’s  victory  at  Omdurman,  Great  Britain  ob¬ 
jected  so  vigorously  to  an  infringement  of  her  new  rights  that  France 
could  only  give  way  (the  Fashoda  incident).  In  retiring  France  still 
maintained  that  she  had  rights  in  the  region.  Now  that  France  had 
increased  her  political  interest  in  Morocco  she  was  ready  to  abandon 
her  shadowy  claims  in  Egypt  in  return  for  a  similar  declaration  from 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  Morocco.  Forms  of  recognition  were 
exchanged  in  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  of  1904,  whereby  Great 
Britain  retained  an  interest  in  Tangier  only.  It  was  recognized  that 
France,  whose  territory  runs  with  that  of  Morocco,  should  preserve 
order  in  that  country  and  to  that  end  take  such  steps  as  she  might 
find  necessary.  The  free  use  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  was  guaran¬ 
teed  by  a  provision  that  the  Mediterranean  coast  was  to  be  unfor¬ 
tified  except  for  the  Spanish  presidios  (page  222). 

Thereupon  France  set  to  work  to  limit  the  aspirations  of  Spain  in 
Morocco.  By  the  Franco-Spanish  Declaration  of  1904  she  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Spain  all  rights  in  northern  Morocco  except  Tangier,  thereby 
delimiting  the  Northern  Spanish  Zone  substantially  as  shown  in  Figure 
70.  If  Spain  got  a  more  definite  status,  she  also  obtained  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  terrain,  the  fiercest  tribes,  and  more  than  twenty  years 
of  costly  war.  France  had  still  to  deal  with  Germany.  That  country 
was  little  inclined  to  see  the  colonial  empire  of  France  grow  to  huge 
proportions.  Assuming  equal  rights  in  Morocco,  Germany  supported 
the  Sultan  in  the  plan  of  an  international  conference  which  met 
at  Algeciras  in  1906.  Though  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  Sultan  were  reaffirmed,  together  with  the  integrity  of  Morocco 
and  the  equal  treatment  of  foreigners,  France  was  still  allowed  to 
retain  control,  principally  owing  to  support  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Further  interference  by  Germany  brought  about  the 
Franco-German  Declaration  of  1909,  which  recognized  the  special 
political  rights  of  France.  This  third  Franco-German  crisis  was 
quieted  only  after  France  had  agreed  to  buy  off  Germany  by  transfer¬ 
ring  to  her  part  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  (Fig.  52). 
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Fig.  55.  Note  the  location  and  number  of  French  military  posts.  From  map  in  Renseignements 
Coloniaux,  No.  5,  page  159,  Suppl.  to  I’Afrique  Frangaise,  May  1927. 


With  three  rival  powers  satisfied  and  rendered  impotent  in  Moroccan 
affairs,  France  was  now  free  to  consolidate  her  authority  and  step  by 
step  to  occupy  the  country.  She  began  by  negotiating  the  Fran  co- 
Moroccan  treaty  of  1912,  whereby  the  territorial  integrity  and  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Morocco  was  to  remain  unimpaired.  But  such  a  declaration 
had  often  been  made  before.  Its  purpose  now,  as  always,  was  to  save 
the  face  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  mere  diplomatic  verbiage  to  proclaim 
sovereignty  at  the  moment  that  a  new  regime  was  imposed  which 
gave  the  French  government,  in  effect,  complete  control  over  adminis¬ 
trative,  economic,  and  military  affairs,  and  even  educational  and 
judicial  reforms.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
French  occupation.  French  colonial  administration  is  here  shown  at 
its  best.  Under  Marshal  Lyautey,  who  became  Resident-General 
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in  1912,  a  policy  of  pacification  went  into  effect.  Each  district  was 
provided  with  sound  administration  and  military  protection  before 
the  next  step  was  taken.  The  European  population  increased  rapidly ; 
railways,  bridges,  and  telegraph  systems  were  constructed  or  improved, 
agriculture  and  mining  encouraged.  The  ports  of  Casablanca,  Qnitra, 
and  Mogador  were  provided  with  new  facilities.  More  than  1200 
miles  of  metalled  roads  are  open  to  traffic.  Imports  and  exports 
doubled  and  then  trebled.  Relations  with  the  natives  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  most  delicate  manner  and  with  fine  respect  for  established 
custom ;  yet  at  the  same  time  both  military  and  civil  administrators 
have  been  sufficiently  firm  to  make  steady  progress  in  the  pacification 
of  hitherto  unsettled  regions. 

In  the  government  of  the  towns  France  has  tactfully  provided  for 
municipal  commissions  upon  which  the  native  population  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  manner  to  accord  equality  of  rights  to  the  different 
elements  —  Europeans,  Mohammedans,  Jews.  Outside  of  the  towns 
the  administration  of  Morocco  is  divided  into  zones  according  to  the 
degree  of  pacification  that  has  been  achieved.  Smaller  subdivisions  are 
under  civil  or  military  authority  according  to  the  state  of  public  order. 
South  of  the  Grand  Atlas  there  is  a  special  regime :  the  region  is 
closed  to  foreign  commerce  and  foreign  visitors.  Here  are  strong, 
restless  tribes  which  the  French  have  not  yet  subdued.  Contact  with 
dominant  chieftains  is  maintained  through  political  officers.  The 
Berbers  of  the  Atlas  have  submitted  to  French  rule  reluctantly,  just  as 
they  did  to  that  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  in  times  gone  by.  By  con¬ 
trast  the  sedentary  population  ploughs  and  harvests  as  of  old,  with 
little  attention  to  a  change  of  masters. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  Saharan  territory  of  France,  vigorous 
control  is  exercised  by  the  pursuit  of  raiders  and  attack  upon  armed 
bands  even  in  isolated  oases.  French  patrols  have  pushed  into  the 
Sahara  to  the  very  limit  of  possibility,  to  the  Sudan,  eastward  to  Lake 
Tchad,  and  even  beyond.  These  advances  have  required  their  own 
special  forms  of  organization.  Affairs  developed  more  rapidly  after 
the  World  War  with  economic  prospects  ahead,  as  we  shall  now  see. 
In  1920  Mauretania  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  separate  colony. 

While  airplane  and  motor  have  proved  useful  in  the  control  of  popu¬ 
lation  scattered  over  a  difficult  terrain,  the  French  regard  the  railway 
as  a  more  effective  military  and  economic  instrument.  A  number  of 
schemes  of  trans-Saharan  railways  have  been  studied  to  connect  the 
country  of  the  blacks  in  the  Sudan  and  in  French  West  Africa  with 
Morocco  and  Algeria  on  the  north  (Fig.  52).  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
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struct  a  main  line  to  Dakar,  now  the  most  important  commercial 
center  of  the  French  West  African  realm.  Here,  at  the  western  tip  of 
Africa,  good  harbor  works  and  numerous  piers  and  warehouses  have 
been  installed,  and  a  water  supply  is  provided.  The  city  is  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  a  railway  enterprise  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  line  800  miles 
long  running  inland  to  the  headwater  regions  of  the  Niger  and  the 
Senegal.  In  this  transition  country  between  the  wet  forest  on  the  south 
and  the  desert  on  the  north  is  an  intermediate  rainfall  supporting  grass¬ 
land  and  scrub.  The  soil  is  of  sufficient  fertility  and  the  rainfall 
sufficiently  reliable  to  make  possible  agricultural  production  on  a  far 
larger  scale.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  nut,  or  peanut,  has  been 
widely  extended.  Cotton-growing  is  capable  of  vast  extension.  The 
French  Sudan  has  been  described  as  a  potential  Egypt.  Need  may 
provide  the  necessary  stimulation  to  its  development :  France  imports 
annually  from  300,000  to  370,000  tons  of  raw  cotton.  In  the  French 
possessions  on  the  Guinea  coast,  as  in  British  West  Africa,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  palm  oil  has  grown  to  large  proportions.  The  labor  supply 
is  abundant,  and  if  large  corporations  capable  of  sustained  effort  will 
enter  the  field  the  successful  economic  conquest  of  the  country  may  be 
accomplished.  So  important  is  the  trans-Saharan  railway  program 
to  France  in  realizing  the  wealth  of  French  West  Africa  that  surveys 
are  now  under  way  in  the  hope  of  effecting  the  early  beginnings  of 
construction  (see  also  Chapter  Thirty-three). 

International  Control  at  Tangier 

Few  places  on  earth  have  been  the  subject  of  more  frequent  diplomatic 
incidents  during  the  past  fifty  years  than  Tangier.  This  is  owing  not 
to  a  struggle  for  additional  territory  on  the  part  of  European  powers 
but  to  the  position  of  Tangier  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean, 
to  its  possible  use  as  a  point  of  political  and  economic  penetration  in 
Morocco,  and  to  the  desire  of  the  interested  powers  —  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  —  that  gained  a  place  in 
the  government  of  Tangier,  to  prevent  any  one  power  from  having 
ascendancy  in  the  control  of  a  place  of  such  outstanding  impor¬ 
tance.  At  times  we  hear  of  the  unalterable  purpose  of  Spain  to  possess 
Tangier  and  extend  its  Moroccan  territory.  At  other  times  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  France  is  about  to  acquire  Spanish  holdings  and  rights. 
Again  Italy  announces  a  new  and  aggressive  position  with  respect  to 
rights  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  regarded  by  her  as  pre¬ 
dominantly  an  Italian  as  it  once  was  a  Roman  sea.  On  geographical 
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grounds  the  Spanish  claim  is  the  strongest.  On  strategic  grounds,  and 
considering  the  interests  involved,  Great  Britain  has  primary  rights. 
But  if  France  has  been  permitted  to  extend  her  authority  over  the 
greater  part  of  Morocco  and  if  she  has  done  this  by  successive  steps 
well  known  and  acknowledged  by  other  European  powers,  then  her 
claims  would  seem  to  have  precedence.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  France 
herself  is  a  Mediterranean  as  well  as  an  Atlantic  power. 

It  was  largely  by  accident  that  Tangier  came  to  be  under  interna¬ 
tional  control.  To  keep  foreigners  from  interfering  with  Moroccan 
affairs  and  to  avoid  foreign  penetration  of  the  interior,  the  Moroccan 
government  long  made  Tangier  the  residence  of  diplomatic  represent¬ 
atives  and  merchants.  It  also  followed  naturally,  in  view  of  the  bad 
state  of  the  judicial  system  in  Morocco,  that  foreigners  should  seek  and 
obtain  extraterritorial  rights  with  respect  to  exemption  from  certain 
taxes  and  the  right  to  be  tried  in  their  own  consular  courts.  The 
capitulations  were  codified  in  1880  and  benefits  under  them  were  to  be 
enjoyed  equally  by  the  subjects  of  all  foreign  powers.  Foreign  guns 
and  warships  were  so  readily  available  that  the  progressive  control 
of  Tangier  and  its  administration  by  the  resident  diplomatic  corps  grad¬ 
ually  came  about.  The  difficulties  and  penalties  of  joint  government 
soon  became  evident.  Though  the  Tangier  zone,  with  its  area  of  about 
200  square  miles,  has  an  excellent  geographical  position  and  has  grown 
to  be  a  large  commercial  center,  the  city  has  suffered  through  the  lack 
of  centralized  administration.  Neither  industry  nor  agriculture  could 
find  encouragement  in  the  wavering  policies  of  an  unwieldy  and  hesi¬ 
tant  administration.  In  1924,  after  unconscionable  delay,  the  Tangier 
Convention,  concluded  between  the  interested  powers  and  Morocco, 
came  into  effect.  By  its  terms  authority  is  still  vested  in  an  inter¬ 
national  body,  but  a  Legislative  Assembly  is  provided  so  that  both 
Moroccan  and  foreign  representation  shall  be  possible.  France  has 
been  left  in  the  position  of  greatest  authority,  with  Spain  second.  A 
Frenchman  serves  as  chief  administrator,  responsible  for  giving  effect 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  for  directing  the  inter¬ 
national  administration  of  the  zone.  Foreign  affairs  are  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  France,  with  exception  only  as  between  Tangier 
and  resident  consuls  on  questions  of  local  concern.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  is  peace  and  happiness  at  Tangier.  The  natives  complain 
that  the  reforms  do  not  go  far  enough,  and  the  answer  to  complaints 
is  not  always  a  diplomatic  conference.  On  several  occasions  marked 
by  strikes  it  has  been  the  arrival  of  a  British  or  a  French  warship. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND 

(A)  Belgium  as  a  European  Focus 

Throughout  recorded  history  Belgium  has  been  a  battle  ground  of 
rival  tribes  and  nations.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  she 
had  been  called  “the  military  arena  of  Europe”  —  and  since  that 
time  she  has  continued  well  to  deserve  the  name.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years  previous  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1702- 
1713),  Belgium  was  ruled  by  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs.  As  a  result  of 
that  war  she  was  handed  over  to  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  the  dynasty 
which  continued  to  rule  Austria-Hungary  until  the  armistice  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1918.  In  1792  an  army  was  sent  by  France,  then  in  the  midst  of  her 
great  Revolution,  ostensibly  to  free  Belgium  from  Austrian  rule ;  but 
before  long  Belgium  found  herself  annexed  to  France,  and  French 
domination  continued  until  1814. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  the  wishes  of  the  Belgian  people 
were  again  ignored ;  for  instead  of  becoming  independent,  Belgium 
was  joined  to  Holland  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  improve  the  defenses  against  France.  But  there  were  dif¬ 
ferences  of  language,  religion,  and  economic  interests  between  the 
two  peoples  that  could  not  be  reconciled  after  a  separation  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years,  especially  as  the  Dutch  took  care  to 
enforce  the  use  of  the  Dutch  language  and  to  occupy  the  best  offices 
of  the  government.  In  1830,  when  the  news  reached  Belgium  that 
Charles  X,  the  Bourbon  king  of  France,  had  been  deposed  by  his 
subjects,  the  country  was  profoundly  stirred.  Petitions  were  sent 
to  William  I,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  asking  for  the  administrative 
separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  William  replied  by  sending  an 
army  to  put  down  the  ensuing  disorders,  whereupon  Belgium  declared 
and  won  her  independence.  Her  final  status,  however,  was  not  settled 
until  1839,  when  Holland  accepted  the  treaty  of  London,  which  in  1831 
had  established  Belgium  as  “an  independent  and  perpetually  neutral 
state.”  This  was  the  treaty  which  was  broken  by  Germany  when  she 
invaded  Belgium  in  August  1914. 

Thus  the  World  War  saw  Belgium  afflicted  by  the  most  grievous  of  a 
long  succession  of  servitudes  and  disasters.  The  reason  for  her  melan¬ 
choly  history  is  clear  :  she  stands  upon  a  great  world  highway  that  joins 
central  and  western  Europe.  She  has  suffered,  not  because  of  her  own 
ambitions,  but  because  of  the  ambitions  of  others  who  have  struggled 
for  supremacy  on  her  soil.  Her  shattered  hopes  have  been  the  evidences 
of  her  neighbors’  greed. 
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Fig.  56.  Comparison  of  the  European  theaters  of  war  a  hundred  years  ago  and  today.  The 
Napoleonic  Wars  are  taken  from  Putzger,  Historischer  Bchul-Atlas,  1923. 


Fig.  57.  Modern  defenses  in  a  historical  field  of  conflict.  Note  the  chain  of  German  defenses  on 
the  Rhine,  the  belt  of  forts  close  to  the  French  frontier,  and  the  great  forts  of  the  intervening 
country,  —  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Namur,  Li6ge,  and  Antwerp.  There  is  a  large  industrial  popula¬ 
tion  between  Paris  and  the  northeastern  frontier  (Fig.  58).  A  dense  industrial  population  also 
occupies  the  frontier  zone  of  Germany.  From  map,  Guerre  Europeenne,  1914,  1 :  1,200,000. 
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Fig.  58.  The  two  converging  belts  of  densest  population  in  Europe,  with  Belgium  at  the  meeting  place.  Based  on  Andree,  Handatlas,  1924,  Sheet  31. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  human  energy  that  has  been 
dissipated  and  perverted  upon  the  fields  of  Flanders ;  it  is  imperative 
that  every  means  be  employed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  so  terrible  an 
expenditure.  To  this  end  the  powers  signatory  to  the  treaties  of  1831 
and  1839  —  excluding,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  treaty,  the  Netherlands 
(page  200)  —  have  ratified  a  new  treaty  giving  Belgium  full  sovereign 
status.  British  support  of  Belgium  when  her  neutrality  was  violated 
in  1914,  and  like  support  for  her  present  status,  is  based  upon  a  cardinal 
principle  of  British  policy  —  that  the  occupation  of  the  Belgian  or 
Dutch  coasts  by  any  other  power  is  a  direct  threat  against  England. 
British  negotiations  are  nowhere  more  delicately  handled  than  in  the 
case  of  these  two  small  countries  a  few  hours’  sail  from  the  English 
coast. 

If  the  position  of  Belgium  has  brought  her  tragic  consequences  in 
times  of  war,  it  has  nevertheless  given  her  prosperity  in  times  of  peace. 
During  the  19th  century,  and  in  spite  of  her  small  size,  Belgium  became 
a  great  industrial  nation.  By  1927  her  population  (7,850,000  or 
nearly  660  to  the  square  mile)  was  comparable  to  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  area  is  four  times  as  great.  She  is  the  third  greatest  industrial 
nation  of  the  continent,  mines  considerable  coal  of  her  own,  and  has 
other  valuable  mineral  resources,  although  her  iron  supply  is  wholly 
insufficient  for  her  needs.  Not  the  least  of  her  advantages  is  a  position 
on  a  world  highway  of  commerce.  It  is  an  ancient  source  of  revenue 
and  power.  Flemish  merchants  were  leaders  in  the  development  of  the 
early  European  mercantile  system.  Canals,  rivers,  and  railways  in 
the  modern  era  have  aided  Belgium  to  serve  and  profit  by  the  inland 
trade  of  Europe  with  Atlantic  ports. 

THE  TASK  OF  REBUILDING 

The  German  occupation  and  the  destructive  effects  of  the  World  War 
required  that  the  industries  of  Belgium  be  rebuilt  from  their  founda¬ 
tions.  It  is  estimated  that  from  1914  to  1918  the  country  suffered 
damages  totaling  $7,600,000,000.  Although  she  is  to  receive  8  per  cent 
of  German  reparation  payments,  the  total  amount  that  the  Allies  can 
collect  is  wholly  uncertain.  In  addition,  Belgium  is  to  receive  reim¬ 
bursement  from  Germany  for  all  sums  (about  five  billion  francs)  bor¬ 
rowed  by  Belgium  from  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  during  the 
war,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.  It  must  be  added  that  at  no  time  has 
Germany  questioned  her  moral  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  done 
by  invading  a  country  whose  neutrality  she  had  promised  by  treaty  to 
respect. 
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The  recovery  of  Belgium  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  Within 
a  year  of  the  time  of  the  armistice  (11  November  1918),  almost  the 
whole  Belgian  railway  system  was  restored  to  full  activity,  and  this  in 
spite  of  labor  difficulties  and  the  lack  of  building  material.  Likewise 
the  road  system,  of  which  a  thousand  miles  had  been  damaged  or 
destroyed,  had  been  restored  and  the  canals  had  been  cleared,  putting 
Belgium  again  in  possession  of  all  her  means  of  communication.  In  a 
few  years  Belgium  had  recovered  her  place  among  the  leading  industrial 
nations  of  the  world. 


THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION 

There  are  two  outstanding  problems  in  Belgian  political  life,  —  a 
vexatious  language  question  at  home,  and,  across  the  border,  misunder¬ 
standing  with  Holland.  A  little  more  than  half  the  people  of  Belgium 
are  Flemish,  and  quite  closely  resemble  the  Dutch ;  the  rest  are  Wal¬ 
loons,  and  speak  French  (Fig.  59).  The  Flemings  have  kept  their  old 
indigenous  language,  adding  French  in  the  higher  levels  of  society  and 
business.  The  Walloons,  as  French-speaking  people,  have  had  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  power  in  the  past,  though  the  Flemings  in  recent  years 
have  slowly  been  gaining  an  improved  status. 

While  the  Germans  occupied  Belgium,  they  tried  to  foster  a  separatist 
movement,  and  even  promised  the  Flemings  a  guarantee  of  independ¬ 
ence.  But  the  Flemish  people  remained  loyal  to  the  idea  of  national 
unity.  Since  the  World  War  the  effort  to  advance  Flemish  culture 
and  institutions  has  suffered  reproach  and  contemptuous  treatment 
because  it  was  fostered  by  Germany  in  Belgium’s  evil  days  of  military 
occupation.  Flemish  extremists  would  carry  their  views  to  the  point 
of  division  of  the  country.  They  cannot  forget  the  grievous  wrongs 
suffered,  for  half  a  century  after  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium,  under  a  French-speaking  governing  class.  With  the  decline 
of  the  old  Flemish  cities  the  Flemings  became  dependent  upon  agri¬ 
culture  chiefly.  In  Wallonia  this  period  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  of  modern  cities.  To  language  and  occupational  differences 
are  added  differences  of  religion.  The  Flemish  people  are  conservative 
Catholics  who  look  askance  at  the  religious  liberalism  imported  by  the 
Walloons  from  France.  But  insoluble  problems  are  not  necessarily 
fatal.  The  Belgian  scheme  of  constitutional  government  and  a  large 
measure  of  local  autonomy  offset  the  dangers  arising  from  so  prolonged 
and  bitter  a  discussion  of  cultural  differences.  The  fading  of  memories 
of  the  World  War  will  also  help  to  diminish  regional  divisions. 
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Fig.  59.  -  The  shaded  areas  represent  the  districts  in  Holland  which  Belgium  would  like  to  have. 
Possession  of  the  one  on  the  left  would  permit  Belgium  to  improve  the  Scheldt  and  thus  remove 
long-standing  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  Antwerp ;  possession  of  southern  Limburg  would 
increase  the  defensive  strength  of  Belgium’s  eastern  frontier.  The  Flemish-Walloon  speech 
boundary  is  after  Vidal  de  la  Blache. 

BELGIAN  INTEREST  IN  ADJACENT  TERRITORY 

Belgium’s  misunderstandings  with  Holland  arise  out  of  her  claims 
to  Dutch  Limburg  and  to  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Scheldt  (Fig.  59). 
The  Limburg  region  is  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  people  and  was 
retained  by  Holland  in  1839,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  newly 
created  Belgium.  Belgium  would  now  like  to  possess  it,  chiefly  on 
account  of  (1)  its  coal  deposits,  (2)  its  strategic  value  in  the  military 
defense  of  the  country,  and  (3)  its  relation  to  the  eastern  water  trans¬ 
portation  routes.  (Compare  Figure  65,  page  207,  with  Figure  91,  page 
279.)  With  the  coveted  strip  in  her  hands,  she  could  connect  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine  by  canal  through  her  own  territory  rather  than 
by  agreement  with  Holland  as  in  1873  :  Belgium  has  the  densest  popu¬ 
lation  in  Europe  and  the  closest  network  of  railways  and  canals. 
Belgium  feels  that  Holland  cannot  defend  the  region  in  time  of  war 
and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  German  troops  retreating  into  Ger¬ 
many  just  before  the  armistice  of  November  1918  crossed  Dutch 
territory,  thus  violating  the  neutrality  of  Holland.  From  another 
point  of  view  Limburg,  in  Dutch  hands,  was  an  aid  to  Belgium,  for  it 
constricted  the  territory  through  which  the  German  armies  advanced. 
Under  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany  is  not  allowed  to  maintain 
armed  forces  in  the  Left  Bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  Belgium  is  now  fully 
protected  against  sudden  attack  from  this  side. 

As  for  the  problem  of  the  Scheldt,  Belgium  claims  that  the  growth 
of  her  great  port,  Antwerp  (on  the  Scheldt,  50  miles  from  its  mouth),  is 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  Holland,  which  controls  both  banks  of  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  40  miles.  By  the  treaty  of  1839,  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  pilotage,  buoying,  and  dredging  of  this  river  must  have  the  joint 
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consent  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Holland  is  alleged  to  have  made 
insufficient  improvement  of  the  river  in  order  that  Rotterdam  might 
profit  at  the  expense  of  Antwerp  —  a  rivalry  that  has  been  active  for 
at  least  three  hundred  years.  By  the  Westphalian  treaties  of  1648, 
Holland  gained  the  right  to  close  the  Scheldt  and  she  also  had  her 
sovereignty  extended  over  a  part  of  the  left  bank  1  (shaded  area  of 
Fig.  59).  Antwerp  has  prospered  despite  its  handicaps  of  position 
and  is  now  one  of  the  great  ports  of  Europe.  Demangeon  calls  it  “  the 
symbol  and  instrument  of  commercial  Belgium.”  Dutch  influences 
can  scarcely  be  called  strangling,  for  the  city  has  doubled  its  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  recent  negotiations  between  Belgium  and  Holland  have  had  for 
their  object  a  guarantee  to  Belgium  of  the  full  use  of  the  river  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  its  improvement  to  meet  Antwerp’s  growing  needs. 
A  determined  attempt  to  compromise  the  differences  between  Belgium 
and  Holland  failed  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  in 
1927  when  the  question  came  to  a  vote.  The  Dutch  feared  that  the 
proposed  treaty  would  deflect  the  traffic  of  the  Ruhr  and  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  divert  to  Antwerp  the  coal  exports  of  Limburg,  and  give 
Belgium  permanent  rights  on  the  Lower  Scheldt  by  allowing  her 
representatives  to  sit  on  a  proposed  river  commission. 

Since  Holland  was  a  signatory  of  the  treaty  of  1839,  whereby  she 
recognized  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  its  neutral  status,  and 
since  she  has  not  ratified  the  new  treaty  recognizing  Belgium  as  a  fully 
sovereign  state,  her  relations  with  Belgium  are  still  anomalous.  Both 
countries  are  so  highly  commercial  and  so  densely  populated  that  each 
endeavors  to  keep  every  inherited  advantage  and  to  oppose  compromise. 

Belgium  has  always  wished  to  regain  possession  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  for  it  was  a  part  of  Belgium,  or  the  southern  Nether¬ 
lands,  until  the  French  Revolution.  In  1839  the  western,  or  Walloon, 
portion  was  assigned  to  Belgium  and  the  eastern,  or  German,  portion 
became  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  as  we  know  it  today.  Though 
its  neutrality  had  been  guaranteed  in  1867,  the  duchy  was  occupied  by 
Germany  throughout  the  World  War.  It  had  been  a  member  of  the 
German  Customs  Union  after  1842,  and  its  railroads  had  been  under 
German  control.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  now  set  aside  by  treaty. 
The  country  is  rich  in  iron  and  has  some  coal.  France,  to  which  the 
upper  classes  of  the  duchy  have  been  very  partial,  has  also  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possession  of  Luxemburg.  A  plebiscite  held  on  28  Sep- 

1  The  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  in  Dutch  possession  covers  an  area  of  275  square  miles  and 
has  a  population  of  about  80,000,  practically  all  of  whom  are  Dutch. 
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tember  1919  favored  a  customs  union  with  France  and  a  continuation 
of  the  rule  of  the  reigning  family.  Similar  customs  arrangements  were 
concluded  with  Belgium  in  1922  when  the  customs  frontier  between  the 
two  was  abolished.  The  grand  duchy  is  a  little  smaller  than  Rhode 
Island,  having  an  area  of  1200  square  miles.  It  has  about  230,000 
inhabitants. 

EUROPEAN  AND  COLONIAL  ACQUISITIONS 

Belgium’s  territorial  gains  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  were  not 
extensive : 

(1)  Small  additions  of  territory  along  the  German  frontier,  in  the 
Eupen,  Malmedy,  and  Moresnet  regions,  with  an  area  of  382 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  64,000  (Fig.  60). 

(2)  Under  mandate,  Ruanda  and  Urundi,  a  minor  but  agriculturally 
valuable  part  of  former  German  East  Africa  (Fig.  62 ;  also 
page  640). 

The  additions  on  her  eastern  fron¬ 
tier  were  made  in  order  to  strengthen 
Belgium  from  a  military  standpoint. 

The  defensive  strength  of  her  fron¬ 
tiers  was  not  thought  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  1839 ;  but  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany, 
one  of  the  powers  that  had  guar¬ 
anteed  her  neutrality,  made  it  clear 
that  the  country  is  not  safe  as  a 
neutral  and  must  be  given  the  means 
of  defending  herself  in  case  of  attack. 

Before  the  war  Germany  had  built 
military  railways  leading  to  the 
border  and  along  it  that  were  a 
menace  to  Belgium’s  security.  One 
of  Germany’s  famous  concentration 
camps  was  at  Elsenborn,  near  the 
Belgian  border. 

Strong  dissatisfaction  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Germany  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Versailles  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  disposition  of  the  Eupen 
and  Malmedy  districts.  Under  Bel¬ 
gian  supervision,  all  voters  were 


Fig.  60.  Eupen  and  Malmfedy,  districts 
gained  by  Belgium  in  1920  under  the  treaty 
of  Versailles.  With  these  two  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts  there  was  included  the  small  tract  of 
Moresnet,  overlooked  in  the  treaty  of  1815 
and  thereafter  subject  to  international  admin¬ 
istration.  The  railway  loop  eastward  out  of 
Eupen  and  southwestward  into  Malmedy  was 
given  to  Belgium,  thus  creating  two  curious 
enclaves  of  German  territory  between  the 
railway  strip  and  the  boundary. 
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permitted  to  express  a  preference  for  German  ownership,  but  because 
voting  took  the  form  of  signing  an  open  register,  with  penalties  expected 
by  those  who  did  sign,  the  arrangement  prevented  the  free  expression 
of  opinion.  Only  a  few  hundred  persons  registered,  and  most  of  these 
were  former  German  officials.  Malmedy,  with  a  population  of  9400,  is 
Walloonish  and  French  in  speech  and  is  more  naturally  affiliated  with 
Belgium  than  with  Germany.  Eupen  has  timber  resources  of  value  in 
restoring  what  was  destroyed  during  the  German  occupation.  In 
addition  it  gives  Belgium  control  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Yesdre, 
an  advantage  in  operating  the  canals  of  eastern  Belgium. 

BELGIAN  TERRITORY  IN  AFRICA - THE  BELGIAN  CONGO 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  few  powers  whose  colonial  holdings  are  chiefly 
in  one  large  continental  region.  The  Belgian  Congo  and  the  mandated 
districts  of  Buanda  and  Urundi  constitute  a  territory  about  eighty-five 
times  the  extent  of  Belgium  in  Europe. 

The  economic  value  of  the  Belgian  Congo  is  still  unrealized.  Most 
of  the  territory  lies  far  inland,  and  this  location  has  imposed  a  handicap 
upon  both  settlement  and  trade.  The  white,  or  European,  popula¬ 
tion  numbers  about  18,000  persons,  having  increased  from  6000  since 
the  World  War.  Of  these  12,000  are  Belgians,  many  of  them  officials. 
The  region  is  in  great  need  of  additional  white  colonists,  chiefly  planters 
and  traders ;  and  it  also  needs  capital  to  develop  its  resources.  Its 
native  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  7  to  15  millions,  chiefly 
negroes  in  a  low  state  of  social  and  economic  development. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  colony  now  puts  upon  the  home  government 
no  expense  over  revenues,  which  have  been  greatly  increased  through 
an  improved  but  still  unsatisfactory  census  that  has  extended  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  native  tax.  Cotton  planting  is  done  on  a  growing  scale 
and  has  only  begun  to  be  developed  in  large  regions  favorable  to  very 
extensive  production.  The  chief  item  of  export  is  copper,  the  annual 
export  having  risen  to  90,000  tons.  The  reserves  of  copper  are  among 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Katanga,  the  comparatively  healthful  upland 
rim  of  the  basin  in  the  southeast,  is  highly  mineralized.  Rubber,  palm 
oil,  and  palm  nuts  are  the  leading  items  in  the  export  list  in  order  of 
value,  with  copal  and  cacao  next  in  order. 

The  state-built  roads  now  aggregate  more  than  7125  miles.  More 
than  1200  miles  of  railway  have  also  been  built.  The  railways  are 
supplemented  by  navigable  waterways  many  thousands  of  miles  long, 
upon  which  ply  over  one  hundred  steamers  and  barges.  A  series  of 
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Fig.  61.  Rail  and  water  transportation  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Railroads  from  1 :  2,000,000 
map  of  Africa,  and  later  official  sources.  Data  on  navigability  of  rivers  from  G.  Kaeckenbeeck, 
International  Rivers ,  Publications  of  the  Grotius  Society,  I,  1918. 


wireless  stations  at  Boma,  Stanleyville,  Albertville,  Kilo,  Kindu,  etc., 
link  the  coast  with  the  more  important  inland  towns.  A  pipe-line  for 
transporting  crude  oil  for  the  use  of  river  steamers  runs  from  Matadi  to 
Leopoldville,  a  distance  of  246  miles.  An  air  service  is  in  process  of 
extension. 

The  Congo  is  to  Belgium  what  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  to  the 
Netherlands,  a  tropical  empire,  huge  in  area,  with  a  large  native 
population,  and  with  only  partially  developed  resources  capable  of 
supplying  to  a  much  greater  degree  what  highly  industrialized  western 
European  countries  need.  In  both  cases  a  high  level  of  administration 
is  maintained.  It  is  also  true  of  both  that  there  is  no  active  rivalry  for 
possession  by  great  powers,  whatever  desire  there  may  have  been  to  own 
regions  valuable  alike  for  their  export  of  tropical  raw  materials  and  as 
a  market  for  manufactured  wares.  From  the  time  that  the  Congo 
Independent  State  was  placed  under  Belgian  sovereignty  in  1885, 
through  its  annexation  by  Belgium  in  1907,  down  to  the  present,  there 
has  been  acceptance  of  Belgian  responsibility  by  the  interested  powers 
but  severe  criticism  of  the  exploitative  measures  once  employed. 
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Ruanda  and  Urundi 

The  Ruanda  and 
Urundi  districts  in  east¬ 
ern  Africa,  formerly  a 
part  of  German  East 
Africa,  were  assigned  to 
Belgium  in  return  for  the 
help  given  by  Belgians 
in  the  conquest  of  Ger¬ 
man  East  Africa  (1917). 
Belgium  is  to  act  as  man¬ 
datory  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  ceding  the 
two  districts,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain1  reserved  small  por¬ 
tions  on  the  eastern  side 
in  order  to  have  a  prac¬ 
ticable  route  for  a  rail¬ 
road  which  shall  join 
Tanganyika  Territory 
(as  former  German  East 
Africa  is  now  designated) 
to  Uganda.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  line  is  a  link 
in  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad  (Fig.  20).  In 
return  for  these  impor¬ 
tant  concessions  to  the  British,  Belgium  obtains  valuable  economic 
advantages,  as  follows : 

(1)  A  free  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  east-central  portion  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  by  way  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Dar  es  Salaam 
on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(2)  Concession  areas  at  Kigoma  (on  Lake  Tanganyika)  and  Dar  es 
Salaam  on  the  eastern  coast  for  the  storage  of  goods. 

(3)  The  right  to  transport  merchandise  from  Lake  Tanganyika 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  Belgian  freight  cars. 

1  In  1923  Great  Britain  ceded  another  small  portion  of  the  northwestern  corner  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika  Territory  to  Belgium.  It  lies  west  of  the  Kagera  River  except  that  a  small  area  at 
Bugufi  remains  in  Tanganyika  Territory.  This  substitutes  a  geographical  boundary  for  an 
artificial  boundary  and  restores  the  integrity  of  Sultan  Musinga’s  territory,  which  will  now 
be  wholly  under  Belgian  mandate. 


Fig.  62.  The  northwestern  corner  of  former  German  East 
Africa,  allotted  to  Belgium.  It  is  densely  populated  and 
has  a  considerable  extent  of  upland  suitable  for  white  settle¬ 
ment  (Fig.  220).  The  part  ceded  to  Belgium  (districts  of 
Ruanda  and  Urundi)  has  an  area  of  21,200  square  miles  and 
a  population  estimated  at  3,500,000,  about  half  of  the  total 
of  former  German  East  Africa.  Agriculture  and  grazing  are 
the  chief  native  occupations. 
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Belgium  thus  gains  in  former  German  East  Africa  21,000  square  miles 
of  territory  of  great  economic  value,  to  be  added  to  the  1,000,000 
square  miles  she  already  possesses  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Ruanda 
and  lirundi  are  high  plateau  regions,  the  former  culminating  in  the 
volcanic  mountains  northeast  of  Lake  Kivu,  the  latter  bordering  on 
Lake  Tanganyika.  The  region  is  climatically  suitable  as  a  white  man’s 
country,  for  most  of  its  area  lies  from  2500  to  6000  feet  above  sea  level. 
There  is  a  rainfall  of  about  40  inches  a  year  and  occasional  droughts 
affect  only  the  upland  pastures.  The  territory  has  a  dense  native 
population,  intelligent  and  independent.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  native 
agriculture  is  well  developed ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  cattle 
regions  in  Africa.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  still  unexplored. 


(B)  The  Netherlands  (Holland) 


The  Netherlands  can  never  rival  Belgium  in  industrial  production, 
but  the  Dutch  have  the  navy,  the  colonial  sources  of  raw  material, 
and  the  thrift  to  develop  their  natural  resources  and  maritime  trade  to 
a  high  degree.  In  the  past  half  century  industries  have  grown  rapidly 
in  response  to  the  desire  to  be  more  nearly  independent  industrially,  a 
desire  the  more  easily  satisfied  because  of  an  abundant  colonial  sup¬ 
ply  of  raw  materials  — 
sugar,  hemp,  vegetable 
oil,  and  rubber. 

To  secure  sufficient 
soil,  the  Dutch  reclaim 
the  shallow  sea  floor  and 
marshes  of  the  coast. 

They  have  a  saying : 

“  God  made  the  sea,  but 
man  made  the  land.” 

Vast  sums  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  reclamation 
projects  and  more  will 
follow  if  the  plan  of  re¬ 
claiming  part  of  the 
Zuider  Zee  is  continued 
as  begun  in  1924  (Fig. 

63 ) .  These  efforts  have 
induced  an  appreciation 
of  land  that  makes  the 


Fig.  63.  The  struggle  for  land  in  Holland. 
Nederland:  Handboek  der  Aardrijkskunde, 


After  R.  Schuiling, 
5th  ed.,  1915,  p.  6. 
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loss  of  it,  in  whatever  form,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  calamity.  Practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  of  Holland 
represents  reclamation  work  of 
one  sort  or  another  since  the 
beginnings  of  civilization  in  that 
country.  Throughout  the  cen¬ 
turies  the  maps  of  the  “Low 
Countries  ”  show  more  frequent 
changes  in  the  position  and  area 
of  tilled  land,  towns,  and  hy¬ 
drography,  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  From  1901  to 
1923  about  435  square  miles  of 
waste  land  was  transformed  into 
arable  land  or  forest.  A  third  of 
the  land  of  the  Netherlands  is  pasture  in  a  high  state  of  development. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  the  Netherlands  have  created  an  intense 
interest  in  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  security  of 
distant  colonies  held  by  the  smaller  powers.  Threatened  by  the 
growth  of  Germany’s  submarine  fleet,  the  Dutch  could  scarcely  hope 
for  German  success  in  the  World  War.  At  the  same  time,  Holland 
could  not  forget  her  historic  naval  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  British, 
the  colonies  in  South  Africa  that  she  had  lost  to  Great  Britain,  or  the 
kinship  of  the  Boers  who  had  fought  in  vain  against  British  domina¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  she  was  not  directly  threatened,  she  did  not  wish  to 
disturb  her  profitable  trade  as  a  neutral  with  needy  Germany.  Allied 
victory  meant  the  safeguarding  of  colonial  titles.  Her  shipping  and 
commerce  had  suffered  by  submarine  sinkings  and  by  American  and 
British  internment,  but  she  had  escaped  the  huge  debts  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  and  their  loss  of  man  power. 

A  source  of  security  for  the  Netherlands  is  its  position  on  the  North 
Sea  between  Germany  and  England.  While  this  is  commonly  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  source  of  peril,  it  is  really  an  advantage,  for  neither  great 
power  would  permit  encroachment  by  the  other.  The  example  of  Bel¬ 
gium  in  1914  is  eloquent  in  this  respect.  It  has  been  a  fixed  article  in 
England’s  maritime  creed  that  no  change  in  territorial  status  must 
take  place  on  the  coast  opposite  her,  and  so  near  her  commercial  lanes, 
without  her  consent  and  that  in  any  event  the  present  balance  must 
not  be  thrown  out  of  adjustment.  This  traditional  view,  coupled  with  a 
strong  British  navy,  is  a  surer  guarantee  of  independence  than  Holland 


Fig.  64.  The  trade  hinterland  of  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam.  After  Oxholm,  Lumber  Market  in  the 
Netherlands,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1925. 
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and  Belgium  could 
themselves  provide. 

We  have  already  re¬ 
viewed  the  claim  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Belgium  at 
the  expense  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  upon  Dutch 
Limburg  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt 
(page  199).  However 
desirable  these  additions 
might  be  for  Belgium, 
their  loss  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  Dutch. 
Limburg  contains  coal 
deposits,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  is  poor  in  mineral 
resources  of  every  sort. 
The  Dutch  have  a  re¬ 
markable  maritime  and 
commercial  history,  and 
they  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  advantage  a 
neighbor  at  direct  loss  to 
themselves.  Antwerp 
may  need  the  lower 
Scheldt,  but  its  welfare 
is  not  a  responsibility  of 
the  merchants  of  Rot- 
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Fig.  65.  The  field  of  dispute  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium.  Only  those  canals  are  shown  that  are  involved  in 
the  present  negotiations.  For  the  whole  canal  system,  see 
Figure  91.  Belgium  advanced  a  claim  to  the  Wielingen 
Channel  (Dutch)  because  part  of  it  lies  within  the  three-mile 
limit  of  territorial  waters.  This  claim  was  dropped  in  1925 
when  the  two  countries  discussed  the  mutual  improvement  of 
their  connecting  canals  (as  shown  in  the  map)  and  the  Scheldt 
channels.  The  treaty  embodying  these  conditions  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Dutch  First  Chamber  in  1927.  From  map  in 
Foreign  Affairs,  October  1927. 


terdam.  That  the  policy 

of  the  Dutch  might  lead  to  Belgian  enmity  was  a  difficulty  hardly  to  be 
avoided  in  any  case,  seeing  that  Belgium  had  revolted  from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  in  1830  and  that  Belgium’s  foreign  policy  favors  France  while 
the  Netherlands  is  commercially  and  politically  more  closely  allied  to 
Germany. 

The  lower  Scheldt  is  also  vitally  related  to  the  whole  matter  of 
Dutch  frontiers.  On  every  side  the  strategic  value  of  water  is  obvious. 
A  belt  of  marshes  forms  the  northern  third  of  Holland’s  eastern  fron¬ 
tier.  The  long  and  indented  coast  is  fringed  with  shallow  water  easy  to 
defend.  Much  of  the  reclaimed  land  is  pasture  and,  by  cutting  the 
dikes,  could  be  flooded,  if  the  national  defense  required  it,  without  de- 
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stroying  the  principal  towns.  The  area  that  can  be  inundated  swings 
around  and  almost  encloses  the  western  more  densely  populated  section 
of  the  country.  Holland’s  army  of  scarcely  less  than  a  half  million 
when  effectively  mobilised  is  no  small  addition  to  her  national  defence 
even  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  power. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Holland’s  welfare  and  indeed  its  fate  are 
closely  related  to  waterways.  In  Figure  91  is  shown  the  position  of 
the  country  within  the  network  of  canals  that  cross  the  Rhine  eco¬ 
nomic  region.  It  is  a  transit  land  for  the  exports  of  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  region  of  the  Ruhr  and  for  Swiss  and  German  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  food  stuffs.  Most  of  the  grain  consumed  in  Holland 
is  imported  from  overseas  and  likewise  colonial  raw  products  in  so  far 
as  Holland  absorbs  them.  Food,  home  commerce,  transit  trade,  de¬ 
fense,  and  even  soil  itself  as  a  basis  of  country,  are  won  by  unceasing 
use  and  control  of  rivers,  canals,  and  salt  water. 

THE  COLONIES  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

The  Netherlands,  with  12,582  square  miles  of  territory,  is  a  mere  spot 
on  the  map  in  comparison  with  her  colonies,  whose  total  area  is 
783,000  square  miles  (Fig.  47).  Of  this  area,  737,000  is  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  of  the  East  Indies.  The  Dutch  West  Indian  possessions, 
including  Dutch  Guiana  on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  have  an 
area  of  46,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  90,000.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  has  a  population  exceeding  7,000,000,  while  her  East  Indian 
colonies  have  47,000,000.  The  island  of  Java  is  the  most  intensively 
cultivated  land  in  the  tropics  and  has  the  highest  population  density 
in  the  world  among  countries  depending  almost  entirely  upon  agri¬ 
culture  (35,000,000  upon  50,750  square  miles,  or  678  per  square  mile). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  of  the  Dutch  colonies  are  in  the  tropics. 
They  thus  supplement  the  products  of  the  Netherlands  and  have 
long  formed  the  basis  for  an  important  trade  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  Through  their  use  of  cheap  Malay  labor  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plantation  system  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  laid  the 
foundations  of  colonial  success.  In  recent  years  the  British  restriction 
laws  on  rubber  production  (Stevenson  Act) ,  designed  to  hold  prices  up 
to  profitable  levels,  caused  an  immense  stimulation  of  competitive 
Dutch  rubber  interests  not  subject  to  British  regulation.  Thus  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  have  become  an  established  factor  in  the  world’s 
rubber  trade,  their  production  in  1924  amounting  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  Middle  East  (British,  53  per  cent). 

Coffee  and  sugar  culture  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  have  long  had  a 
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vital  relation  to  Dutch  prosperity.  More  recently  the  production  of 
plantation  rubber  has  brought  huge  amounts  of  foreign  capital  and  a 
fresh  hold  upon  international  trade.  As  far  as  treatment  of  natives 
goes,  the  Dutch  “culture”  system  was  at  first  absolutely  ruthless  and 
native  exploitation  became  a  highly  developed  art.  The  natives  gave 
time  and  a  part  of  their  land  for  the  growth  of  crops  of  high  export 
value,  but  the  proportion  of  time  given  was  the  subject  of  widespread 
abuses  and  equally  vicious  were  the  effects  of  a  continued  land  tax. 
Famine  and  pestilence  resulted,  and  at  last  the  system,  which  was 
virtually  slavery,  was  abolished  and  one  was  substituted  that  provided 
for  at  least  theoretically  free  labor.  After  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  liberal  tendencies  became  more  marked.  Native  services  were 
regulated  and  the  administration  of  the  land  tax  was  revised.  By  1870 
the  old  culture  system  was  condemned  in  favor  of  free  labor.  Local 
councils  were  instituted  in  all  the  larger  towns  in  1903,  some  composed 
entirely  of  natives,  others  of  Europeans  and  natives.  The  plan  worked 
so  well  and  the  impetus  of  reform  was  so  great,  as  a  result  of  education 
and  the  desire  for  higher  standards  of  living,  that  a  Yolksraad,  or  pop¬ 
ular  assembly,  was  convened  in  1918  with  the  announced  policy  of  set¬ 
ting  up  responsible  government  in  the  colony.  Finally,  by  the  Act  of 
1925  the  constitution  was  still  further  changed  and  a  broader  repre¬ 
sentation  secured  in  the  Yolksraad.  Of  sixty  members,  twenty  are  na¬ 
tives  and  thirty  are  Netherlander.  The  local  councils  elect  thirty- 
eight  out  of  the  sixty.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  the  exercise  of 
wide  powers  by  the  Dutch  governor-general  in  times  of  emergency  or 
disagreement  and  the  reference  to  the  crown  or  to  the  Dutch  parlia¬ 
ment  of  questions  that  cannot  be  settled  in  Batavia.  Still  further 
extensions  of  political  power  to  native  representatives  are  now  under 
consideration. 

The  results  of  Dutch  activity  in  the  East  have  been  excellent.  The 
topographic  surveys  are  of  high  grade  and,  along  with  scientific  expedi¬ 
tions  to  little-known  interior  regions,  have  opened  up  valuable  lands 
to  future  development.  Telegraph  lines,  cables,  lighthouses,  and  free 
harbors  have  promoted  trade.  Piracy  has  been  all  but  suppressed,  and 
the  benefits  of  orderly  government  have  been  extended  to  peoples  once 
lawless.  In  recent  years  the  government  has  given  support  to  the 
colonization  of  Javanese  in  southern  Sumatra,  first,  to  relieve  the  over- 
populated  condition  of  Java,  and  second,  to  open  up  unused  arable 
lands  elsewhere  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  DRIFT  IN  SPAIN 

Though  Spain  neither  gained  nor  lost  territory  as  a  result  of  the  World 
War,  her  international  relations  took  on  new  aspects  by  reason  of  her 
participation  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  treaties  that  closed  the  war. 
She  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  her  representatives  sat  on  several  important  commissions.  She 
also  enjoys  a  new  status  in  the  Spanish  Zone  of  northern  Morocco. 
Her  financial  condition  was  so  greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  her 
active  trade  as  a  neutral  during  the  war  that  she  entered  upon  a  new 
period  of  industrial  development.  The  features  of  Spanish  life  that 
may  counterbalance  these  favorable  conditions  are  (1)  the  social  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  people  and  (2)  the  political  instability  of  the  state.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  the  radical,  or 
socialist,  movement  in  Spain,  and  the  revival  of  a  separatist  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  provinces,  a  tendency  which  has  manifested  itself 
repeatedly  in  Spanish  history,  despite  the  unifying  influence  of  the 
long  struggle  against  the  Moor.  Finally,  we  have  the  severe  test  of 
dictatorship,  which  threatens  to  end  party  government  and  even  con¬ 
stitutionalism  itself.  “  Strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  public  opinion,” 
is  a  conclusion  drawn  by  a  King  whose  continued  support  of  the 
dictatorship  helps  to  block  the  free  expression  of  whatever  public 
opinion  may  remain. 

RADICALISM  IN  SPAIN 

The  period  of  recent  socialist  activity  corresponds  roughly  with  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  XIII,  since  his  coming  of  age  in  1902,  though  the  im¬ 
pelling  causes  of  unrest  do  not  lie  in  the  character  of  the  King.  There 
were  serious  riots  at  Barcelona  and  Saragossa  a  few  months  before 
his  coronation,  and  again  in  1903  at  Salamanca,  Barcelona,  and 
Madrid.  A  crop  failure  and  a  famine  in  Andalusia  were  followed  by 
rioting  in  southern  Spain  in  1905  ;  disorders  led  to  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  in  Catalonia;  Seville,  Granada,  Oviedo,  Bilbao,  and 
Valencia  were  centers  of  serious  disturbance.  In  1908  martial  law  was 
proclaimed  in  Barcelona,  and  the  restoration  of  order  was  followed  by 
the  passage  of  laws  that  improved  living  conditions  —  at  least  to  a 
modest  degree  —  in  the  industrial  regions. 

The  more  liberal  policy  of  the  government  following  these  various 
disorders  might  have  had  a  happy  outcome  had  it  not  been  for  native 
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troubles  in  Morocco,  which  required  the  increase  of  the  Spanish  mili¬ 
tary  lorces  and  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves.  In  Catalonia  there 
were  strikes  and  disorders  as  a  protest  against  the  government’s 
policy  in  Morocco.  These  had  their  center  at  Barcelona,  where  in 
July  1909  a  revolutionary  mob,  consisting  among  others  of  Spanish 
workmen  and  disorderly  spirits  from  South  America  and  eastern 
Europe,  attacked  the  convents  and  churches  and  engaged  in  three  days 
of  street  fighting.  Martial  law  was  established  throughout  the  whole 
of  Spain  on  28  July,  and  for  two  months  the  country  was  kept  in 
order  only  by  military  means.  Ferrer,  an  anarchist  and  leader  in  the 
disorder,  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  shot. 

On  top  of  these  difficulties  came  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Morocco  by  the  Rif  tribesmen,  who  were  subdued  only  after 
six  months  of  hard  fighting.  Thereupon  trouble  broke  out  afresh. 
Constitutional  guarantees  had  to  be  suspended  in  1911,  owing  to  a 
general  strike  on  government-owned  railways.  Another  strike  was 
avoided  in  1912  only  by  putting  the  military  in  control  of  the  train 
service.  To  the  opposition  elements  the  government  had  become  the 
symbol  of  inefficiency. 

That  Spain  should  have  continued  its  traditional  form  of  government 
without  a  general  revolution  is  a  tribute  to  the  personal  popularity 
which  the  King  so  long  enjoyed,  for  the  liberal  agitation  that  started 
before  the  beginning  of  his  reign  has  never  ceased.  While  the  loss  of 
the  last  of  her  American  and  Asiatic  colonies,  in  1898,  might  have 
enabled  her  leaders  to  turn  their  attention  to  domestic  problems,  the 
action  of  the  radical  elements  in  industrial  regions  hastened  the  country 
into  a  series  of  bitter  contests,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in  view. 
The  effect  has  been  to  keep  the  extremes  of  opinion  far  apart,  with 
little  desire  anywhere  for  a  moderate  program. 

In  November  1919  a  lockout  was  put  into  force  at  Barcelona  by 
the  employers,  and  the  threat  was  made  by  the  Spanish  Employer’s 
Association  to  extend  the  lockout  to  the  whole  of  Spain  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  treat  more  fairly  the  two  parties  to  the  quarrel  — 
employers  and  employed.  Each  accused  the  other  of  political  motives. 
By  January  1920  terrorism  and  bitterness  had  greatly  increased,  and 
strike  agitation  had  extended  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid,  Valencia, 
Vigo,  and  other  cities.  Closely  connected  with  these  disturbances 
were  the  perils  of  the  army  juntas,  which  exist  for  political  and  illegal 
as  well  as  for  professional  purposes.  Growing  in  power,  they  have 
repeatedly  menaced  the  security  of  the  state  in  times  of  internal 
disorder. 
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SEPARATIST  TENDENCIES  AND  THEIR  HISTORIC  CAUSES 

The  World  War  of  1914-1918  divided  Spain.  The  liberal  and  many 
of  the  intellectual  elements  favored  the  Allies ;  the  conservative  ele¬ 
ments  were  in  sympathy  with  Germany.  Many  Spaniards  are  jealous 
of  French  cultural  influence  in  Latin  America  and  resent  French  pres¬ 
sure  on  Spain  in  Moroccan  affairs.  Gibraltar  is  remembered  against 
Great  Britain. 

Running  like  a  thread  through  all  the  political  turmoil  and  the 
disturbed  social  and  financial  conditions  of  Spain  is  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relations  between  church  and  state,  which  reached  its  cli¬ 
max  in  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  control  the  religious  orders. 
It  was  during  a  period  of  general  protest  against  the  corruptions  and 
privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  specifically  in  the  year 
1836,  that  religious  congregations  had  been  banished  from  Spain. 
But  in  1851  the  law  of  1836  was  so  far  altered  as  to  permit  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  certain  orders.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present, 
the  growth  in  the  number  and  power  of  the  orders  has  been  rapid,  and 
their  political  and  social  influence  is  formidable.  Every  attempt  to 
tax  or  control  them  has  been  met  by  violent  clerical  agitation.  Ex¬ 
empted  from  taxes,  they  have  been  enabled  to  engage  in  commercial 
projects  and  industrial  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  compete  unfairly  with 
lay  rivals.  Protagonists  of  the  church  reply  to  these  strictures  by 
recounting  the  violence  and  cruelty  done  the  religious  orders  in  1856 
and  1909,  and  by  claiming  that  the  enemies  of  Catholicism  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  charges  of  ecclesiastical  corruption.  Said  the 
King  in  a  speech  at  the  Vatican  a  few  years  ago  :  “ .  .  .if  the  cross  of 
Christ  should  ever  for  a  moment  cease  to  throw  its  beneficent  shadow 
over  our  land,  Spain  would  no  more  be  Spain.” 

Troublesome  as  it  already  was,  the  problem  presented  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  aspect  with  the  change  from  a  monarchist  to  a  republican  form 
of  government  in  Portugal  in  1910,  when  the  religious  congregations 
expelled  from  Portugal  came  to  Spain.  There  were  also  ecclesiastical 
refugees  from  France  that  came  to  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  in  France  (1905).  Equally  important  is  the  effect 
of  the  political  refugees  from  Portugal  and  the  example  of  revolution 
near  at  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  political  factors,  there  are  geographical  conditions 
that  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  peninsula  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  natural  regions 
separated  by  formidable  barriers  which,  in  the  past,  exercised  a  strong 
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influence  upon  the  local  in¬ 
habitants,  and  later,  upon  their 
social  and  judicial  systems  as 
well  as  upon  their  political 
forms  and  solidarity.  The  great 
extent  of  the  interior  plateau, 
the  broken  character  of  its 
borders,  and  the  ruggedness  of 
the  more  prominent  sierras, 
have  made  it  more  difficult  to 
diminish  those  diversities  of 
speech,  political  thought,  and 
social  character  which  for  a 
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vailed,  F rom  the  earliest  times 

down  to  the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  late  in  the  15th  century,  as 
well  as  in  the  period  following,  provincial  rivalries  have  disfigured 
the  political  life  of  Spain. 

The  population  of  Spain  numbers  about  22,000,000  and  occupies 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  land  that  could  be  cultivated.  Consid¬ 
ering  its  geographical  position  and  its  natural  resources,  the  country 
is  very  thinly  populated  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Mili¬ 
tary  expeditions  against  the  Moors  no  doubt  decreased  the  native 
population,  and  the  country  never  recovered  from  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  1609.  Though  Spain  had  borrowed 
cultural  elements  from  the  Romans  long  before  the  Moorish  invasion, 
she  had  also  developed  a  culture  of  her  own  and  a  spirit  strong  enough 
to  endure  tragic  defeat.  What  she  has  always  lacked  is  the  practical 
element,  and  this  was  supplied  by  the  Moors  who,  bred  in  a  desert 
environment,  were  masters  in  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands.  They 
built  irrigation  works  in  Spain  and  applied  a  system  of  cultivation  far 
superior  to  that  formerly  in  vogue.  The  Moors  introduced  sugar  cane, 
extended  the  cultivation  of  cotton  (a  product  already  known  to  the 
Spaniards  for  centuries),  and  in  general  improved  the  breeds  of  live 
stock.  Another  considerable  factor  in  holding  back  the  growth  of  the 
country  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  late  in  the  15th  century.  The 
whole  colonial  period  was  marked  by  emigration  and  heavy  loss  of  life 
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in  military  expeditions 
and  in  the  struggles  of 
the  pioneers  in  new  and 
unhealthful  conditions. 
It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  science  of 
tropical  medicine  in  the 
days  of  Spanish  colonial 
expansion. 

The  earlier  history  of 
Spain  has  some  striking 
modern  parallels.  Spain 
made  great  progress 
during  the  period  of 
the  Roman  occupation 
and  possessed  a  certain 
unity,  owing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  the  Roman 
law  and  the  organization 
and  almost  universal 
influence  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  When  the 
Roman  Empire  fell  apart  with  the  onset  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
the  accustomed  routes  of  commerce  were  broken,  and  the  invaded 
country  dissolved  into  its  component  fragments. 

The  success  of  the  Moorish  invasion  of  711  lay  not  in  the  political 
organization  or  military  strength  of  the  invaders,  but  in  the  social  and 
regional  disorganization  of  the  people  of  Spain.  The  northward 
progress  of  the  Moors  was  almost  unobstructed.  Ry  718  they  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks,  only  to  meet 
with  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Charles  Martel  at  the  battle  of  Tours  in 
732.  Monasteries  and  cities,  landowners  and  local  rulers,  paid  tribute 
to  the  invader.  Some  of  the  people  even  accepted  the  Mohammedan 
religion. 

The  invaders  had  come  from  the  desert.  They  were  the  last  western 
extension  of  the  great  Arab  wave  that  swept  from  east  of  the  Red  Sea 
over  northern  Africa.  Their  Mohammedanism  was  hardly  orthodox ; 
their  blood  was  extremely  mixed.  The  “Moors”  were  a  sort  of  loose 
confederation  of  Arabs,  Berbers,  Syrians,  and  others,  and  they  quar¬ 
reled  among  themselves.  The  Berber  revolted  because  to  him  was 


Fig.  67.  The  numbers  represent  the  dates  on  which  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  reconquered  from  the  Moors  by  Christian  forces, 
in  each  case  up  to  the  limit  shown  by  the  broken  line  on  which 
the  date  stands.  It  was  only  in  1492  that  Granada,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Moors,  was  retaken.  The  dots  represent  the 
locations  of  towns  and  geographical  features  that  still  have 
Moorish  names.  After  Reclus,  L’homme  et  la  terre,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  448 ;  IV,  p.  159. 
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assigned  the  barren  central  plateau.  The  various  Arab  tribes  quarreled 
as  a  result  of  rivalries  and  disunion  at  the  heart  of  the  Arab  world. 
Only  by  maintaining  a  mercenary  army  of  African  negroes  were  the 
Moors  able  to  keep  their  Spanish  possessions.  At  that  they  were 
never  able  completely  to  subjugate  the  peninsula :  the  Basques  and 
other  isolated  groups  in  naturally  strong  positions  on  either  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  in  northwestern  Spain  maintained  their  independence 
throughout  the  long  period  of  Moslem  occupation. 

We  may  summarize  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  Moorish  occu¬ 
pation  by  saying  that  it  was  thoroughly  confused ;  and  when  order  and 
organization  developed  in  the  Christian  portions  of  Spain  not  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Moors,  the  long  strife  began  which  ended  in  the  reconquest 
of  the  land.  As  military  inefficiency  and  corruption  increased  among 
the  Moors,  the  Christian  kings  advanced  into  the  Moorish  country 
with  well-disciplined  cavalry  belonging  to  the  great  monastic  military 
orders.  Cordoba  was  conquered  in  1236,  Seville  in  1248,  Valencia 
in  1237,  and  in  1340  at  the  battle  of  the  Rio  Salado  the  African  in¬ 
vaders  suffered  a  critical  defeat,  after  which  they  were  only  occa¬ 
sionally  a  dangerous  factor  in  Spanish  life.  Their  last  stronghold, 
Granada,  fell  in  1492. 

From  1340  forward,  Spanish  history  records  a  long  and  painful 
process  of  unification.  It  was  not  until  the  early  years  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  that  a  really  ardent  spirit  of  nationalism  was  displayed.  Except 
for  a  common  religion  and  a  common  throne,  there  would  hardly  have 
been  any  progress  at  all.  For  patriotism  in  Spain  is  a  local  thing  that 
reflects  the  geographical  division  of  the  country ;  a  man  says  he  is  a 
Galician,  an  Asturian,  a  Castilian,  an  Andalusian  ;  he  rarely  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  Spaniard.  While 
Castilian  is  the  literary  lan¬ 
guage  of  Spain,  the  people  of 
each  great  region  ha  ve  a  distinc¬ 
tive  speech.  The  people  of  Cat¬ 
alonia  speak  a  dialect  similar  to 
that  of  southern  France ;  the 
Basques  have  a  distinct  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own,  and  both 
Catalan  and  Castilian  have 
several  important  dialects. 

Locally,  Spaniard  is  sepa- 
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language,  by  grades  of 
society.  Spanish  life  is 
regional  in  spirit,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  history.  “The 
local  legend  is  the  center 
and  source  of  spiritual 
life.”  Cities  were  long 
arrayed  against  cities, 
and  villages  against  vil¬ 
lages.  There  was  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  the 
taxes  ;  there  were  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  to  this 
and  that  city  or  monas¬ 
tery,  and  the  nobles  were 
exempted  from  taxa¬ 
tion.  With  the  increase 
of  landed  possessions  by 
the  nobles  and  monas¬ 
teries,  a  heavier  burden 
of  taxation  was  thrown 
upon  the  towns.  These 
difficulties  have  their 
effect  even  in  our  own 
time .  The  present  con¬ 
test  between  church  and 
state  reaches  back  to 
the  time  of  the  Christianization  of  Spain.  In  Spain  as  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  almost  every  other  European  country,  the  fortunes  of  the 
country  are  strongly  affected  by  the  complications  of  history.  If  society 
is  steadied  by  age-old  customs,  it  is  also  thwarted  at  times  by  the  power 
of  historical  fact  and  precedent. 

Though  it  had  its  glorious  days,  Spanish  colonial  history  is  remark¬ 
able  not  only  for  the  great  extent  of  its  field,  but  also  for  its  rapid  decline 
after  reaching  a  brilliant  climax.  The  last  stage  of  the  process  came  in 
1898,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Spain  lost  to 
the  United  States  all  but  a  few  of  her  Pacific  possessions,  which  few 
she  later  sold  to  Germany  (page  287).  Her  West  Indian  possessions 
also  were  lost,  and  nothing  now  remains  to  her  in  the  way  of  colonies 
except  Rio  de  Oro,  Spanish  Guinea,  a  few  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  and  small  portions  of  Morocco  —  the  northern  and  southern 


Fig.  69.  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa.  The  shaded  zone 
south  of  Gibraltar  is  the  northern  Spanish  Zone.  The  south¬ 
ern  Spanish  Zone  is  similarly  shaded.  From  Andree’s  Handatlas, 
the  Geographical  Journal,  June  1920,  and  later  sources. 
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Spanish  Zones  (Fig.  69).  The  causes  of  Spanish  colonial  losses  are 
many ,  and  some  of  them  are  still  embedded  in  the  national  life.  Heavy 
emigration  during  the  colonial  period,  the  expulsion  of  Jews  and  MooLs 
in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  and  also  earlier,  special  exemptions  from 
taxes,  government  interference  in  trade,  a  lack  of  industry  among 
some  classes,  and  an  exceptional  number  of  convents  and  monasteries, 
are  among  the  chief  causes.  Government  intervention  in  trade  became 
a  habit,  and  yet  the  government,  until  quite  recent  years,  has  never 
done  anything  constructive  in  modifying  geographical  conditions  and 
increasing  productivity.  On  the  contrary,  chiefly  through  the  insti¬ 
tution  known  as  the  Mesta,  an  organization  of  the  pastoral  interests,  it 
long  favored  grazing  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  it 
did  not  adequately  maintain  the  irrigation  systems  developed  by  the 
Moors  in  the  south  of  Spain. 


PRESENT  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

To  break  up  along  lines  of  race  and  local  interest  would  be  greatly 
to  the  disadvantage  both  of  all  Spain  and  of  the  smaller  units,  and  one 
of  the  problems  of  the  day  is  to  accomplish  a  change  toward  demo¬ 
cratic  rule  and  yet  hold  the  country  together  so  that  the  different  parts 
may  have  the  benefit  of  free  exchange  of  products  in  a  fairly  well- 
balanced  state.  The  setting  up  of  a  number  of  independent  states, 
with  the  resulting  increase  in  boundary  lines  and  the  creation  of 
boundary  disputes,  would  complicate  the  social  and  commercial  life 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  weaken  the  Spanish  people. 

The  Catalan  separatist  movement  is  the  most  serious  one  of  its 
kind  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  a  movement  to  separate  from  Spain 
but  one  to  secure  local  autonomy,  such  as  Catalonia  once  enjoyed.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  her  character  as  a  separate  politi¬ 
cal  entity  had  changed  completely.  Her  leaders  were  not  made  a 
part  of  the  Spanish  administration  in  either  colonial  or  domestic 
affairs.  Catalonia  had  suffered  also  in  the  colonial  period  by  a  change 
in  the  shipping  trade  as  commerce  progressively  left  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  became  focused  on  the  Atlantic.  Following  the  disastrous 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898  and  in  common  with  all  parties  and 
regions  in  Spain,  there  was  much  criticism  in  Catalonia  of  the  central 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increasing  regional  consciousness. 
Since  then  the  trend  of  events  in  Spanish  Morocco  has  pushed  the 
government  from  one  untenable  position  into  another  with  respect  to 
both  domestic  and  foreign  issues. 
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THE  DIRECTORY 

It  was  the  great  military  disaster  of  1921  in  Morocco  that  first 
revealed  the  weakness  if  not  the  paralysis  of  the  central  government. 
The  disorganization  and  corruption  of  the  army  was  in  part  responsible 
for  the  crisis ;  it  was  also  brought  about  by  a  horde  of  parasitic  office 
holders,  by  agrarian  difficulties,  and  by  the  socialist  activities  of  labor 
unions.  At  this  juncture  Primo  de  Rivera  issued  a  manifesto  on 
September  1923  from  Barcelona,  demanding  that  the  King  dismiss 
the  cabinet.  The  result  was  a  royal  invitation  to  come  to  Madrid  and 
form  a  provisional  government.  A  directorate  was  appointed,  with 
Primo  de  Rivera  at  the  head.  The  directorate  is  a  device  frequently 
employed  throughout  Spanish  history.  It  has  the  advantage  that  the 
King  may  exercise  his  powers  with  a  directness  that  is  impossible  under 
a  parliamentary  system.  It  sweeps  aside  troublesome  opposition. 

Under  Primo  de  Rivera,  the  directorate  put  an  end  for  the  time 
being  to  the  political  activities  of  the  army,  responsible  in  past  times 
for  many  ministerial  crises.  At  the  same  time,  government  by  dicta¬ 
torship  tends  to  break  down  the  party  system,  which  was  already 
weakened  in  Spain  by  the  disorganization  of  the  World  War,  when 
Spanish  interests  were  overshadowed  by  war  issues  and  a  provisional 
regrouping  of  political  forces  took  place  into  francophiles,  german- 
ophiles,  and  neutrals.  The  promise  of  a  return  to  civil  government 
means  nothing  whatever  unless  there  is  a  rebuilding  of  the  party  system 
and  an  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  central  government  of 
provincial  participation.1  It  is  true  that  the  directorate  established 
order  at  a  time  when  life  and  property  were  becoming  more  and  more 
unsafe.  It  is  also  true  that  provincial  parliaments  were  encouraged 
to  take  hold  of  that  part  of  government  which  most  directly  affects 
them.  Whether  the  central  government  can  be  the  product  of  public 
action  is  a  question  for  the  coming  years.  The  device  of  an  appointed 
executive  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  King  that  power  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  needed  to  hold  in  check  the  army  juntas,  the  clericals,  and  the 
political  extremists  whose  acts  directly  or  indirectly  menace  the  public 
security. 

Obstructive  in  other  ways  is  the  attitude  of  the  nobles,  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  the  capitalists.  Their  philosophy  is  frankly  that 
of  a  privileged  caste.  They  see  no  good  whatever  in  labor  movements, 

1  The  Advisory  Assembly  opened  in  October  1927  is  a  substitute  for  the  Parbament 
dissolved  in  1923.  Its  members  are  appointed,  not  elected.  Half  of  them  were  chosen  by 
Primo  de  Rivera,  half  by  the  mayors  of  municipalities,  themselves  appointees.  The  govern¬ 
ment  initiates  legislation  and  is  free  to  reject  measures  approved  by  the  Assembly. 
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they  oppose  wider  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the  electorate,  they  are 
so  strongly  entrenched  in  power  that  popular  movements  cannot 
make  headway  against  them.  Between  the  labor  unions  and  the  con¬ 
servative  Spanish  elements  are  the  cooperative  associations,  or  Catholic 
syndicates,  first  organized  in  1918.  They  urge  the  arbitration  of 
labor  difficulties  rather  than  a  resort  to  strikes.  They  assert  them¬ 
selves  to  prevent  oppression,  and  they  serve  as  employment  bureaus 
and  centers  of  social  welfare. 

EDUCATION  AND  LAND 

A  fundamental  cause  of  the  low  state  of  Spanish  life  today  is  the 
lack  of  educational  facilities.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 
various  provinces  runs  from  26  to  82,  and  it  would  be  still  higher  if  it 
were  not  for  the  large  expenditures  upon  private  schools.  The  govern¬ 
ment  spends  three  times  as  much  upon  the  army  and  navy  as  it  does 
upon  education.  Railway  communications  are  wholly  inadequate 
either  to  offset  by  travel  and  commercial  exchanges  the  disadvantages 
of  limited  education  or  to  equalize  production. 

The  land  question  remains  to  be  considered.  Much  of  the  arable 
land  is  held  in  large  estates  isolated  from  national  life  and  immune  from 
government  control.  The  landowning  class,  active  in  politics,  is  on 
the  one  hand  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  tenant  and  on  the  other 
opposed  to  schemes  of  land  reform.  In  Andalusia  the  peasant  pop¬ 
ulation  is  at  the  mercy  of  landlords.  It  is  true  that  a  revolutionary 
mood  has  grown  among  the  tenant  classes  because  of  the  division 
of  the  landed  estates  elsewhere  in  Europe,  but  their  condition  cannot 
be  corrected  by  the  high-sounding  land  laws  that  have  been  passed. 
While  abandoned,  uncultivated,  or  inefficiently  worked  private  estates 
are  to  be  subject  to  subdivision,  no  such  subdivision  in  fact  takes 
place  except  quite  locally.  The  system  of  agriculture  is  still  noto¬ 
riously  primitive.  There  is  no  proper  return  from  the  soil.  Internal 
commerce  is  in  a  low  state.  These  two  conditions  combined  mean  a 
wretchedly  low  standard  of  living.  Work  has  been  started  by  the 
“Central  Council  for  Land  Settlement  and  Repopulation  of  Spain” 
whereby  public  lands  and  forests  are  to  be  colonized  and  settlers 
organized  into  cooperative  associations.  A  score  of  colonies  have 
been  established  in  various  provinces  of  Spain,  but  on  a  scale  that 
alters  by  an  insignificant  fraction  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
country.  Land  division  and  colonization  are  mere  palliatives , 
of  far  greater  importance  would  be  greatly  increased  production  by 
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modern  methods  and  the  more  economic  distribution  of  agricultural 
products  between  the  provinces  of  Spain. 

Though  Spain  is  but  slowly  gaining  in  industrial  strength,  popula¬ 
tion  is  moving  toward  urban  centers  at  an  abnormal  rate.  In  a  broad 
zone  stretching  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  to  the  Mediterranean, 
emigration  is  most  active.  While  the  total  population  increase  during 
the  decade  1911-1920  was  a  little  less  than  7  per  cent,  the  increase  of 
population  of  the  provincial  capitals  was  17  per  cent  and  for  towns 
of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  14.6  per  cent.  Southern  Spain  has  a 
considerable  area  where  the  population  increase  has  been  more  than 
10  per  cent.  Most  of  the  emigrants  from  Spain  go  to  the  Argentine, 
and  there  have  been  years  when  100,000  have  gone  to  that  country. 
In  1910  Spanish  immigration  into  the  Argentine  outnumbered  even 
Italian.  In  general  the  coastal  provinces  contribute  the  largest 
quotas.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  northwestern  part  of  Spain  — 
Galicia,  Asturias,  and  Leon.  It  is  natural  that  Spain  should  wish  to 
strengthen  the  commercial  and  political  bonds  between  herself  and  her 
offspring.  But  her  path  in  this  direction  is  beset  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  Spaniards  are  probably  more  disliked 
than  Americans.  The  mestizo  element  of  the  population  of  Latin- 
American  countries  does  not  look  upon  Spain  as  the  source  of  its 
culture.  Moreover,  the  mestizo  is  not  interested  in  cultural  elements 
so  much  as  in  commercial  advantages.  If  Spain  were  an  industrial 
country  and  could  offer  him  the  solid  realities  of  merchant  ships,  a 
coal  supply,  and  cheap  manufactured  goods,  a  relationship  could  be 
fostered  that  might  lead  to  predominance  of  Spanish  influence  in  Latin 
America.  Sentiment  alone  is  but  a  broken  reed.  In  spite  of  Spain’s 
excellent  maritime  situation,  her  merchant  marine  does  not  supply 
even  her  own  transportation  needs.  She  exports  her  ores  rather  than 
manufactured  goods.1  She  depends  upon  the  United  States  for  cotton 
and  in  part  for  coal,  petroleum,  lumber,  and  wheat ;  and  her  imports  of 
these  commodities  are  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  her  general 
trade.  Her  greatest  economic  deficiencies  are  in  coal  and  in  modern 
agricultural  practice.  Of  her  total  consumption  of  7,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  3,000,000  tons  are  normally  imported.  Though  she  exports 
iron  ore  to  England,  English  capital  conducts  the  mining  operations 
even  in  Spain,  which  increases  city  growth  in  England,  not  in  Spain. 
If  agriculture  is  to  be  improved  it  must  be  by  a  change  in  the  Spaniard 

1  The  leading  items  of  mineral  production  in  Spain  for  a  single  year  (1923)  are  summarized 
as  follows :  Coal  production,  6,263,000  tons,  with  practically  no  export ;  iron  ore,  3,400,000, 
tons,  of  which  3,000,000  tons  Were  exported ;  quicksilver,  2,522,000  pounds  (second  to  Italy 
only) ;  silver  ore,  2,842,000  ounces  (eighth  in  rank). 
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Fig.  70.  The  northern  Spanish  Zone  in  Morocco.  The  spelling  of  “Zafarin  Islands”  follows  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office  charts;  on  some  maps  the  name  is  spelled  “ Chafarinas.” 
After  map  in  the  Geographical  Journal,  May  1920. 


himself,  who  is  in  this  respect  the  most  important  element  in  his  own 
environment.  He  has  been  unable  to  cultivate  his  land  like  the  other 
peoples  of  Europe.  His  standards  are  those  of  a  century  ago. 

FOREIGN  INTERESTS 

With  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Great  Britain  more  than  ever 
desired  to  maintain  a  free  passage  into  the  western  Mediterranean. 
So  emphatically  is  this  her  position  that  the  question  of  Gibraltar  has 
passed  out  of  the  realm  of  practical  politics  and  is  brought  forward  by 
Spanish  politicians  only  in  occasional  outbursts  that  soon  subside.  Of 
far  greater  importance  to  Spain  are  the  commercial  relations  so  long 
maintained  and  so  actively  growing  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 
It  is  to  England  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  iron  ore  of  northern  Spain 
is  exported  ;  it  is  from  England  that  most  of  the  imported  coal  comes, 
a  smaller  amount  coming  from  Germany.  France  being  a  nearer 
neighbor  has  a  more  vital  interest  to  Spain,  for  French  territory  limits 
Spain  not  only  on  the  north  in  Europe  but  on  the  south  in  Africa.  If 
Great  Britain  holds  a  key  point  at  Gibraltar,  France  holds  encircling 
territory  that  means  more  frequent  and  more  important  contacts. 
Though  the  treaty  of  1904  mutually  recognized  Spanish  and  French 
rights  in  Morocco,  the  two  countries  have  repeatedly  become  involved 
in  difficulties  since  that  time,  particularly  in  1911.  The  differences 
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were  harmonized  by  an  agreement  (1912)  extending  Spanish  territory 
and  giving  to  Tangier,  with  a  district  of  nearly  150  square  miles  about 
it,  an  international  status.  Spain  was  to  have  40  per  cent  and  France 
60  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  a  railway  to  be  constructed  between  Tangier 
and  Fez. 

The  Spanish  zone  of  Northern  Morocco  has  proved  a  great  drain 
upon  Spanish  resources.  A  huge  army  of  occupation  has  been  required 
to  maintain  order,  and  the  expense  has  not  been  offset  by  any  products 
of  real  value  to  Spain.  It  has  been  impossible  to  reconcile  Spanish 
pride  in  owning  possessions  south  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  with 
economic  reality.  The  golden  commercial  advantages  of  the  future 
which  imagination  invoked,  the  possibilities  of  a  railway  tunnel  under 
the  Straits  as  part  of  a  line  to  the  coast  of  Africa  at  Rio  de  Oro,  where 
Spain  holds  additional  African  territory,  the  hope  that  she  might 
eventually  possess  Tangier  in  full  sovereignty  —  these  have  kept 
the  Moroccan  question  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  like  a  will  o’  the  wisp 
have  drawn  Spanish  leaders  farther  and  farther  toward  disaster.  Spain 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  penetration  inland  from  the  coast  forts,  or 
presidios,  originally  established  on  rocky  points  to  help  protect  her 
shipping  from  pirates.  An  almost  incalculable  amount  of  treasure 
has  been  poured  out  to  maintain  these  precarious  footholds,  some  of 
which  have  been  established  for  centuries.  Melilla  has  been  held  since 
1497,  Ceuta  from  1580,  and  Alhucemas  since  1673.  Supplies  for  the 
presidios  had  sometimes  to  be  brought  from  Spain  and  the  garrisons 
had  continuously  to  resist  attacks  from  the  interior.  Nationalists 
point  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Spanish  Morocco  as  a  vindication  of 
current  policy.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  piper  has  yet  to  be 
paid.  And  Spanish  Morocco  yields  but  little  to  apply  to  the  bill.  The 
cost  of  subjugation  has  been  enormous.  Put  into  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  practice  it  would  have  advanced  Spain  immeasurably. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


PORTUGAL’S  COLONIAL  POLICIES 

Portugal  was  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  national  and  colonial  recon¬ 
struction  when  the  World  War  came  in  1914  to  add  to  her  already 
complex  problems.  There  had  been  grave  dissatisfaction  with  the 
government,  nominally  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  in  reality  a 
reactionary  oligarchy  headed  by  the  king.  In  1903  an  insurrection  of 
peasants  took  place  at  Fundao,  and  in  the  same  year  there  were  riots 
at  Coimbra  and  a  strike  of  weavers  at  Oporto.  In  1908  King  Carlos 
and  the  Crown  Prince  were  assassinated  and  Prince  Manoel  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  only  to  flee  to  England  for  safety  in  1910.  The  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  public  service  and  the  poverty  of  the  overtaxed  peasant  and 
artisan  classes  had  at  last  ended  in  revolution. 

For  many  years  the  country  had  also  suffered  the  difficulties  of 
administering  large  and  remote  colonial  possessions,  which  were  so 
inefficiently  managed  as  to  require  heavy  annual  subsidies  for  their 
maintenance.  Portuguese  administrators  were  weak ;  for  the  most 
part  the  colonies  had  an  unhealthful  climate ;  there  was  no  capital 
for  colonial  development.  The  political  and  economic  situation  of 
Portugal  was  bad  from  every  standpoint  when  the  republic  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  1910. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY 

Among  the  new  policies  of  Portugal  there  are  two  items  of  special 
importance :  (1)  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  (2)  a  large 
degree  of  autonomy  for  the  provinces  and  colonies  of  Portugal.  But  the 
country  is  far  from  unity  in  the  matter  of  general  policy,  being  broken 
up  into  nearly  a  dozen  political  parties,  all  struggling  for  the  success  of 
special  and,  on  the  whole,  narrow  programs  of  political  and  economic 
reconstruction.  No  faction  or  party  seems  capable  of  working  with 
any  other.  More  than  forty  cabinets  have  essayed  the  task  of  govern¬ 
ment  since  1910.  From  that  time  to  1927,  eighteen  revolutionary 
movements  troubled  the  country.  Lisbon  has  been  repeatedly  bom¬ 
barded,  mutinies  have  occurred  in  both  army  and  navy,  political 
assassinations  have  been  frequent. 

The  leaders  of  the  political  parties  and  their  principal  followers 
have  very  little  in  common  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  Each  party 
includes  only  a  small  minority  of  the  electorate.  With  85  per  cent  of 
the  6,000,000  population  living  in  the  country  districts,  questions 
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Fig.  71.  Portuguese  navigators  were  the  first  to 
explore  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  to  conquer  the 
Arabs  of  the  east  coast,  particularly  at  Zanzibar. 
They  were  also  the  first  to  plant  European  settle¬ 
ments  in  distant  India,  where  they  still  have  Goa, 
Diu,  and  Damao.  Brazil  was  lost  in  1822.  Colonial 


of  taxes  and  wages,  of  the  price 
of  crops  and  the  improvement 
of  transportation  lines,  are  of 
far  greater  concern  than  the 
political  programs.  The  gulf 
between  people  and  leaders  is 
a  matter  of  more  importance 
by  reason  of  a  degree  of  illiter¬ 
acy  higher  than  anywhere  else 
in  western  Europe.  According 
to  the  census  of  1920,  the  aver¬ 
age  is  71  per  cent.  Not  by 
education  alone  but  by  every 
mark  of  culture,  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  of  exceptionally  low 
grade. 

It  has  been  said  that  Portu¬ 
gal’s  chief  export  is  peasants. 
_  Emigration  became  a  serious 

administration  was  so  inefficient  as  late  as  1914 

that  Portugal  was  in  danger  of  losing  even  Angola  factor  between  1890  and  1900, 
and  Mozambique.  and  even  today  addg  gQ  QQQ 

Portuguese  annually  to  the  population  of  Brazil.  There  is  no  money 
for  the  development  of  the  land,  and  Portugal  is  chiefly  agricultural. 
Capital  cannot  be  made  available  for  industries,  of  which  the  country 
has  long  felt  the  need  and  which  would  absorb  the  natural  increase 
of  population. 

Only  a  quarter  of  the  land  of  Portugal  is  cultivated.  Much  of  it  on 
the  east,  along  the  common  boundary  with  Spain,  is  too  rugged  for 
extensive  cultivation ;  elsewhere  there  are  high  moorlands  too  cold  for 
agriculture  and,  in  the  south,  regions  too  dry  without  irrigation.  In 
all,  3  per  cent  is  forest,  27  per  cent  pasture,  46  per  cent  unproductive. 

It  was  natural  that  Portugal  should  join  with  the  western  Allies 
in  the  World  War,  for  she  is  traditionally  friendly  with  England  and 
she  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  imported  coal  and  wheat 
and  upon  her  relatively  extensive  fisheries.  She  was  not  placed, 
like  Switzerland  and  Holland,  where  a  large  and  lucrative  trade  with 
Germany  could  be  carried  on.  Nor  did  she  care  to  lose  her  colonies, 
wherever  placed,  for  in  the  future  they  may  have  more  value  to  her 
than  in  the  past,  considering  their  supply  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  needed  by  the  industrial  populations  of  the  world.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  Germany  on  the  African  colonies  of  Portugal  had  become 
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embarrassing  before  the  World  War,  and  it  was  feared  that  she 
was  only  waiting  her  time  to  absorb  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Indeed, 
Germany  had  already  absorbed  the  Kionga  triangle  (Fig.  61)  of  about 
400  square  miles,  south  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rovuma  River.  This 
danger  is  now  removed ;  the  Kionga  triangle  is  restored  to  Portugal, 
and  her  ownership  of  her  African  colonies  has  been  confirmed  by  the  part 
which  she  took  in  the  fighting  in  Southwest  Africa  and  in  East  Africa 
and  by  the  help,  limited  though  it  was,  which  she  gave  elsewhere  through 
her  small  army  and  fleet. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  PORTUGAL 

There  is  thus  brought  to  an  end  the  long  decline  in  the  extent  of  the 
Portuguese  overseas  territories,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  formed  a  larger  colonial  empire  than  that  held  by  any  other 
European  power  except  Great  Rritain  and  Spain.  These  are  now 
her  possessions : 

In  Africa 1 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

St.  Thomas  (Sao  Thome)  and  Princes  (Principe)  Islands 

Portuguese  Guinea 

Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa) 

Mozambique  (Portuguese  East  Africa) 


In  Melanesia 
Eastern  Timor,  with 
tributary  island 
and  district 


In  India  In  China 

Goa  Macao 

Daman  (Damao) 

Diu 


The  earlier  history  of  Portuguese  colonization  illuminates  the  whole 
modern  period  of  Portuguese  colonial  development.  The  Portuguese 
were  the  leaders  in  pioneering  the  sea  road  along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  even  before  the  discovery  of  America.  Ry  twice  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Mohammedan  fleets,  Portugal  confirmed  her  hold  upon  the 
trade  of  India,  which  she  had  developed  after  Vasco  da  Gama  com¬ 
pleted  his  voyage  to  India  in  1498.  She  had  broken  the  old  route 
between  Europe  and  India  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  greatly 
obstructed  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  she  stood  at  the  Atlantic 
gateway  of  the  Mediterranean.  With  Spain  she  had  divided  the 
New  World  by  the  treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1494)  and  subsequent  agree¬ 
ments,  receiving  the  lands  east  of  a  north-south  line  370  leagues  west 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  she  thus  acquired  Rrazil  and  confirmed 

1  The  Azores  and  the  Madeira  Islands  are  considered  an  integral  part  of  Portugal. 
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her  right  to  her  possessions  in  Africa  and  India,  including  Ceylon  and 
Persia.  In  1500  King  Emanuel  assumed  the  title,  two  years  later 
confirmed  by  the  Pope,  of  “Lord  of  the  Conquest,  Navigation,  and 
Commerce  of  India,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Persia.” 

RELATIONS  WITH  BRAZIL 

The  relations  of  the  Portuguese  to  their  settlements  in  Brazil  are  of 
more  importance  today  than  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal 
in  Africa,  for  here  we  have  real  intimacy  between  a  new  country  of 
30,000,000  inhabitants  and  the  home  country  with  6,000,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  From  the  late  colonial  period  down  to  the  present,  there  has 
been  in  general  heavy  emigration  from  Portugal  to  Brazil.  Moreover, 
there  is  in  Brazil  a  sympathy  for  Portugal  that  has  important  com¬ 
mercial  consequences. 

The  colony  of  Brazil  was  not  only  the  most  important  one  that 
Portugal  possessed ;  it  was  also  the  best  founded  of  the  Hispanic 
colonies,  owing  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  products  of  a  tropical 
variety,  chiefly  sugar,  were  the  early  economic  basis  of  the  colony,  and 
not  gold  and  silver,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Spanish  possessions. 

It  was  an  accident  that  led  to  the  Portuguese  discovery  of  Brazil 
in  1500.  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in  laying  his  course  for 
southern  Africa  and  India  took  advantage  of  the  trade  winds  to  go 
well  to  the  westward,  and  thus  came  upon  the  Brazilian  coast.  Settle¬ 
ment  was  desultory  and  development  neglected  at  first.  At  one  time 
Brazil  was  thought  worth  so  little  that  its  abandonment  was  consid¬ 
ered.  The  colony  was  held  in  light  esteem  because  the  tide  of  de¬ 
velopment  set  toward  India  during  the  period  of  the  discovery  and 
early  settlement  of  Brazil.  It  was  only  after  India  had  been  lost  to 
the  Portuguese  that  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  development 
of  Brazil. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  were  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  sugar  growing.  Interest  in  the  colony  increased 
very  rapidly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Minas  Geraes  during  the 
early  years  of  the  18th  century  and  of  diamonds  in  1730.  The  im¬ 
mediate  effect  on  agriculture  was  bad,  because  men  were  drawn  away 
from  the  plantations  and  their  interest  in  agriculture  was  diminished. 
The  ultimate  effect  was  to  broaden  their  outlook  and  open  up  the  inte¬ 
rior.  The  colony  also  gained  great  impetus  in  Napoleon’s  time,  when 
the  Portuguese  crown  was  transferred  to  Brazil.  Bio  de  Janeiro  became 
the  real  capital  of  the  Portuguese  Empire,  and  the  royal  family  arrived 
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there  in  1808.  But  in  1822  the  Brazilian  leaders  proclaimed  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  country,  recognized  by  the  mother  country  in  1825. 
Thereafter  Brazil  had  an  imperial  form  of  government  until  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1889  and  the  proclamation  of  a  republic. 

So  closely  connected  were  the  peoples  of  Brazil  and  Portugal,  and 
their  differences  of  opinion  had  so  much  the  character  of  a  limited 
family  quarrel,  that  there  has  been  no  real  interruption  of  relations, 
either  social  or  commercial.  In  fact,  the  relations  would  be  far 
closer  today  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Portugal  is  economically 
weak  and  small,  and  cannot  assist  Brazil  in  the  development  of  its 
resources.  Such  development  has  come  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  all  of  which  have  made  great  demands 
upon  Brazil’s  tropical  and  subtropical  products  for  their  industries. 

THE  AFRICAN  COLONIES 

To  advance  trade  in  eastern  Africa,  Portugal  found  it  necessary  to 
overcome  the  Arabs,  who  by  the  10th  century  had  occupied  the  seacoast 
as  far  south  as  Sofala.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Arabs,  Portugal 
developed  a  trade  between  eastern  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  India.  Like  the  Portuguese  who  came  after  them,  the  Arabs 
occupied  coastal  lands  rather  than  inland  points.  By  1510  the 
Portuguese  were  masters  of  all  that  portion  of  the  eastern  African  coast 
formerly  held  by  the  Arab  sultans. 

The  contest  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Arabs  in  eastern  Africa 
but  continued  the  struggle  that  had  lasted  so  long  in  the  Iberian  penin¬ 
sula  and  in  Africa  against  the  infidel  Mohammedans.  The  historic 
city  of  Goa,  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  India,  stood  opposed  to  Aden, 
which  was  in  Arab  possession.  In  the  contest  between  these  two  central 
posts  of  rival  religious  and  political  faiths  we  have  a  repetition  in 
Albuquerque’s  time  (the  first  part  of  the  16th  century)  of  the  early 
struggles  of  Portugal  and  Spain  against  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
west.  By  establishing  themselves  in  India,  the  Portuguese  made  rich 
trade  connections  with  farther  India,  China,  and  the  Orient  generally. 

With  the  decline  of  Portuguese  power  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Arabs  won  back,  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  century,  all  their  African 
possessions  as  far  south  as  the  Buvuma  Biver,  and  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  British  invaded  Portuguese  territory  in  the  south.  Between  1737 
and  1740  Portuguese  commerce  was  practically  swept  from  the  sea  by 
Arab  pirates  and  rival  European  powers.  A  state  of  warfare  among 
the  inland  tribes  prevented  effective  Portuguese  administration  in  the 
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region  lying  behind  the  coastal  strip ;  and  with  the  explorations  of 
Livingstone  in  the  Zambezi  basin  (1850-1865)  the  British  were  led  to 
establish  settlements  in  the  interior  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Nyasa  and  in  the  Shire  highlands.  Thereupon  the  pressure  became 
continuously  greater,  and  when  the  scramble  for  Africa  was  over 
Portugal  held  only  a  part  of  her  former  domain. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  however,  Portuguese  Angola  was 
held  with  little  serious  rivalry  from  neighboring  colonial  powers.  For 
one  thing,  the  Portuguese  were  the  first  claimants,  having  discovered 
and  explored  the  coastal  region  from  1482  to  1485.  The  natives 
were  in  part  reduced  to  submission  (a  process  that  ended  only  in  1907) ; 
Loanda  was  founded  in  1576,  Benguella  in  1617.  Prosperity,  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  slave  trade  with  Brazil.  The  frontiers  were  vague 
and  eventually  caused  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  until  the  period  1885  to  1905,  when  successive  agreements, 
treaties,  and  arbitral  awards  fixed  the  boundaries  as  shown  in  Figure  71. 

THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  PORTUGAL 

Devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  navy  and  an  active 
commerce,  Portugal’s  colonial  activity  was  always  governed  by  the 
principle  that  the  seacoast  should  be  held,  rather  than  large  territories 
that  would  require  the  sending  of  troops  inland.  Thus  throughout  the 
16th  century  her  settlements  were  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  the  policy  followed  has  had  its  effect  down  to  the 
present  time.  There  was  no  real  development  of  the  native  and  of  the 
resources  of  the  land. 

Contributing  to  the  loss  of  the  colonial  possessions  was  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  Portuguese  economic  system.  The  merchants 
and  bankers  of  Portugal  sought  to  increase  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
country  rather  than  to  increase  the  industrial  output.  This  type 
of  economic  theory  led  to  a  decline  of  agriculture  and  the  increased 
importation  of  raw  materials  which  might  have  been  produced  at 
home,  at  least  in  part.  Portugal  soon  became,  commercially,  a  mere 
appanage  of  England. 

The  home  industries  of  Portugal  have  not  grown  at  the  same  rate  as 
those  of  other  western  European  countries.  Hence  the  colonies 
have  been  of  less  value  to  the  people  of  Portugal  itself  than  to  other 
powers,  particularly  Germany,  which  had  a  large  commercial  fleet 
and  well-established  industries.  Portuguese  East  Africa,  for  example, 
with  its  population  of  more  than  3,000,000  and  with  the  ports  of 
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Lourengo  Marques,  Mozambique,  and  Beira,  has  great  capacities  for 
the  production  and  export  of  sugar  cane,  rice,  coffee,  rubber,  and  to¬ 
bacco,  as  well  as  cotton  and  coconuts,  and  a  part  of  it  is  high  enough 
to  produce  wheat  and  cattle.  There  are  also  large  deposits  of  coal 
and  some  copper.  The  trade  of  the  colony  was  artificially  stimu¬ 
lated  in  1909,  when  Portugal  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Transvaal 
government  which  gave  Delagoa  Bay  more  than  half  the  import 
trade  of  the  Transvaal ;  in  return  the  Transvaal  obtained  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  recruiting  natives  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  to  work  in  the 
Rand  mines.  This  convention  is  now  in  process  of  revision,  the  former 
arrangements  with  respect  to  labor  being  especially  objectionable  to 
Portugal. 

Under  the  Portuguese  the  West  African  colony,  Angola  (Fig.  71), 
has  developed  but  slowly.  It  is  of  small  present  importance,  yet 
it  may  ultimately  develop  into  a  rich  and  powerful  colony.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  and  its  area  (485,000  square  miles)  is 
as  great  as  that  of  Texas,  California,  and  Washington  combined. 
The  coastal  belt,  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles  wide,  is  in  general 
dry.  Then  follows  a  relatively  unproductive  plateau  that  grades  into 
desert  on  the  south  and  into  the  forested  basins  of  the  Congo  and 
the  Zambezi  on  the  east.  Some  rubber  is  gathered  from  wild  rubber 
plants.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  together  with  rubber,  palm  oil,  cattle, 
hides,  ivory,  wax,  and  gum,  are  the  chief  exports.  The  two  most 
important  commercial  towns  are  Loanda  and  Cabinda,  the  latter  the 
outlet  for  an  enclave  of  Portuguese  territory,  surrounded  by  French 
territory  and  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  completion  of  the  Benguella 
railway,  now  at  the  border  of  the  Belgian  Congo  (Fig.  61),  to  the 
Katanga  mineral  district  (page  202),  promises  to  promote  develop¬ 
ment. 

While  the  colonies  have  required  a  subsidy,  there  have  been  com¬ 
mercial  compensations.  By  tariff  and  trade  regulations  much  of  the 
colonial  produce  was  brought  to  Portugal,  chiefly  to  Lisbon,  and  there 
reexported.  Two  serious  political  and  commercial  difficulties  were 
constantly  confronted : 

(1)  The  colonists  wished  to  trade  wherever  they  chose,  and  since 
their  products  were  carried  by  the  nationals  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  the  home  government  feared  that  the  colonies  might 
be  taken  over  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  powers. 

(2)  If  the  colonies  were  given  self-government,  foreign  capital 
would  increasingly  divert  the  colonial  products  and  Lisbon 
would  lose  a  large  part  of  its  trade. 
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These  dangers  seemed  the  more  real  because  the  value  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  the  rubber,  copra,  cotton,  and  hides  of  the  Portuguese 
African  possessions,  was  increasing  constantly  with  the  rapid  increase 
in  world  trade  and  industry.  Neglected  for  a  long  time,  Portuguese 
possessions  had  become  an  object  of  envy  to  stronger  powers.  Ger¬ 
many  bought  more  Portuguese  colonial  produce  than  any  other 
power,  particularly  cacao,  coffee,  and  rubber  (from  Sao  Thome  and 
Principe  chiefly).  And  Germany  still  needs  these  things  more  than 
any  other  power,  and  now  has  no  colonies  of  her  own  on  which  to 
depend  for  a  supply.  German  financial  influence  in  Lisbon  is  likely 
to  continue. 

The  government  of  the  republic  has  made  “colonial  self-govern¬ 
ment”  a  part  of  its  program.  This  it  had  to  do,  for  a  revolutionary 
spirit  was  active  in  the  colonies,  especially  in  Angola;  the  colonists 
felt  that  their  backward  condition  was  due  to  political  and  economic 
dependence  upon  the  home  country.  In  1912  each  colony  was  given  a 
separate  budget  and  a  separate  subsidy,  where  a  subsidy  was  necessary. 

By  a  decree  dated  10  May  1919,  Portugal  granted  extensive  auton¬ 
omy  to  her  colonies  and  promised  administrative  reform  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  her  earlier  declaration  of  1914.  State  aid  was  promised  to 
settlers,  and  expert  agricultural  and  geological  investigations  were 
to  be  encouraged.  These  promises  of  reform  and  development  were 
probably  made  to  offset  the  desire  of  other  states  to  benefit  by  Portu¬ 
guese  misgovernment.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  would  like  to  hold 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  or  at  least  Lourengo  Marques,  and  Belgium 
would  like  to  secure  northern  Angola  in  order  to  lengthen  the  coast  line 
of  the  Belgian  Congo.  Universal  discontent  in  the  colonies  plays  into 
the  hands  of  outside  powers.  Certainly  improvements  in  colonial 
management  are  much  needed.  The  colonies  could  furnish  food  that 
Portugal  lacks,  if  better  transport  by  sea  and  land  were  available. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

To  give  cohesion,  authority,  prestige  to  the  state.  Mussolini 

In  no  other  country  of  Europe,  save  Russia,  has  political  and  social 
revolution  run  so  complete  a  course  as  in  Italy  since  1922.  Take 
Germany  for  comparison.  The  shift  from  a  monarchical  to  a  repub¬ 
lican  government  did  not  greatly  change  the  social  institutions  of  that 
country.  Land  holdings,  trade  unions,  the  representation  of  economic 
interests  in  the  national  parliament,  the  foreign  program,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  economic  life  —  these  have  changed  with  the  events  of  post¬ 
war  years,  but  the  change  has  been  moderate  and  evolutionary.  Not 
so  in  Italy.  The  adoption  of  Fascist  principles  has  meant  a  complete 
change  in  many  civil  institutions,  in  foreign  policy,  in  economic  out¬ 
look.  The  structure  of  Italian  life  has  been  profoundly  altered.  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Spain  have  often  been  compared 
with  those  in  Italy,  because  in  each  case  there  is,  in  effect,  government 
by  dictatorship.  It  is  true  there  are  some  outward  similarities,  chief 
of  which  are  the  suppression  of  the  right  of  free  speech,  government 
by  decree,  and  the  centralization  of  government  authority  by  many 
devices,  such  as  the  power  of  appointment  of  the  heads  of  municipal 
and  provincial  governments  by  the  central  authority.  Rut  here  the 
resemblance  stops.  The  object  of  the  dictatorship  in  Spain  is  chiefly 
political,  to  secure  the  authority  of  the  king  and  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  government  in  the  face  of  parliamentary  division  and  military 
failure.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imposition  of  Fascist  prin¬ 
ciples  has  reached  down  into  the  lives  of  the  lowest  classes.  Every 
industrial  laborer,  farmer,  mill  owner,  capitalist,  military  or  civil 
official  of  the  government,  and  even  Italian  colonists,  and  emigrants 
living  in  foreign  countries,  have  felt  the  shock  of  the  Fascist  “revolu¬ 
tion,”  as  Mussolini  himself  has  termed  it. 

THE  RISE  OF  FASCISM 

Late  in  1919  and  during  1920  strikes  became  prevalent  throughout 
the  whole  peninsula.  The  labor  element  of  the  cities,  the  proletariat, 
paralyzed  the  machinery  of  coal  importation  and  reduced  fuel  produc¬ 
tion  at  home  (thus  making  heavy  inroads  upon  Italy’s  limited  supply 
of  available  timber).  In  some  cases  revolutionary  workmen  took 
over  the  factories  without  opposition  from  the  military  forces,  to  the 
still  further  disarrangement  of  industrial  life.  Their  purpose  was  to 
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bring  about  communism.  Non-socialist  elements  were  deprived  of 
rights  to  property.  Landowners  found  themselves  unable  to  resist 
forcible  and  unlawful  division  by  the  peasants  of  some  of  the  larger 
estates,  or  latifundia.  Law  and  order  broke  down  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  state  of  civil  war  impended.  “ .  .  .  a  good  third  of  Italy  was 
red.”  Political  parties  disintegrated  in  a  manner  characteristic  of 
Italian  politics.  Nowhere  in  Europe  were  the  difficulties  of  govern¬ 
ment  more  menacing.  By  way  of  reaction  there  was  organized  the 
Fascist  movement,  under  the  leadership  of  Mussolini.  Toward  the 


Fig.  72.  Italy  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  New  England  states  and  contains  five  times  as  many 
people.  Only  a  few  districts  in  the  United  States  have  a  density  of  agricultural  population  as 
great  as  the  cross-lined  areas  on  the  map  above.  From  Agostini,  Atlante  geografico  metodico,  3d 
ed.,  1913.  By  the  treaty  of  Rapallo  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  signed  in  November  1920,  and 
a  subsequent  modification  (1924),  there  was  established  a  permanent  international  boundary,  after 
a  dispute  that  lasted  for  two  years  and  frequently  threatened  war,  owing  to  D’Annunzio’s  un¬ 
authorized  seizure  of  Fiume.  Total  Italian  gains  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  World  War  embrace 
an  area  of  8900  square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,600,000.  In  addition,  Italy  has  made  small 
territorial  gains  in  Africa  (Fig.  76,  page  241). 
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end  of  1922  the  movement  was  practically  legalized  by  the  king’s 
appointment  of  Mussolini  as  premier. 

If  Italy  had  come  out  of  the  World  War  with  large  material  gains,  the 
national  spirit  might  have  been  revived  and  the  whole  nation  started 
upon  a  new  career  of  work  and  economic  restoration.  But  Italy 
received  so  little  increase  of  national  territory  in  proportion  to  area, 
population,  national  debt,  and  war  effort  that  she  considered  herself 
defeated  by  her  allies  in  the  realization  of  legitimate  national  aspira¬ 
tions.  She  had  lost  material  wealth,  had  incurred  a  great  debt  and 
had  small  means  for  paying  it,  was  under  the  necessity  of  restoring 
her  devastated  region  on  the  northeastern  frontier,  was  faced  by 
unemployment  among  the  demobilized  soldiers,  and  had  to  accept  the 
fact  that  her  people  were  no  longer  welcome  in  some  of  the  overseas 
countries  of  heavy  Italian  immigration,  chiefly  the  United  States. 
In  the  past  half  century  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  Italian  popu¬ 
lation,  which  now  numbers  42,000,000.  In  the  years  just  before  the 
World  War  400,000  Italians  emigrated  annually,  about  40  per  cent 
of  them  going  to  the  United  States  and  about  12  per  cent  to  the 
Argentine.  This  represented  almost  exactly  the  annual  rate  of  in¬ 
crease.  The  United  States  Immigration  Act  of  1924  practically 
closed  the  door  to  Italian  emigration.  The  population  of  Italy  was 
thus  thrown  largely  upon  its  own  resources.  Opportunities  in  the 
Italian  colonies  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  a  large  European  popula¬ 
tion.  How  to  absorb  the  population  surplus  in  home  industries  is  a 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  present  purpose  is  not  to  pass  judgment  upon  Fascist  principles 
or  the  existing  political  regime.  It  is  rather  to  examine  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  Italy  in  the  light  of  its  geographical  situation. 
For  it  was  not  by  accident  thaj,  Italy  came  to  her  present  state.  As 
in  ail  other  countries  of  the  world,  her  people  have  been  confronted 
with  certain  physical  conditions,  and  to  these  their  spirit  has  reacted 
in  ways  unlike  those  that  distinguish  the  people  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  for  example.  Their  historical  background  is  also  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  It  is  well  for  the  people  of 
our  day  to  recall  the  inheritance  of  division  and  conflict  in  Italy  that 
has  come  down  from  medieval  times.  The  history  of  the  city  states 
of  the  peninsula  is  one  long  record  of  petty  division  and  regional  strife. 
The  Italian  nation  is  of  quite  recent  development.  The  genius  of  the 
Italian  people  does  not  tend  in  the  direction  of  self-government. 
Personalities  figure  more  prominently  than  policies  in  local  elections. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  not  trained  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
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Fig.  73.  Compare  with  Figure  74  to  see  why  Italian  illiteracy  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
framing  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States.  European  neighbors  of  Italy  get  the  largest 
number  of  emigrating  literates.  However,  character  and  literacy  are  not  necessarily  related. 
Compiled  from  data  given  on  sheet  15  of  Mori,  Nuovo  atlante  de  geografia  fisica,  politica  ed  econom¬ 
ica ,  Part  I,  1918. 


affairs.  When  the  government  of  Mussolini  extended  its  power  over 
the  local  communes  and  limited  individual  rights,  the  explanation 
was  made  that  public  business  required  trained  men  and  could  not 
be  competent  if  it  proceeded  “on  the  erroneous  presumption  of  admin¬ 
istrative  capacity  in  citizens  who  scarcely  know  how  to  read  and  write.” 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Italian  people  are  farmers  who  are 
on  the  whole  without  education  and  who  take  little  interest  in  politics. 
In  the  southern  half  of  Italy  illiteracy  runs  from  50  to  70  per  cent 
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(Fig.  73) .  Government  has  long 
meant  merely  a  succession  of 
struggles  between  determined 
leaders  of  small  parties  or  fac¬ 
tions.  The  mass  of  the  people 
have  had  no  voice  in  important 
decisions  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  desire  to  have. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SITUATION 

As  a  peninsula  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Italy  has  some  fa¬ 
vorable  maritime  associations 
today  as  in  the  past.  In  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries  Genoa 
and  Venice  were  among  the 
greatest  of  the  Mediterranean 
marts.  Oriental  goods  flowed 
naturally  through  the  Italian 
cities  on  their  way  to  the  well- 
populated  Rhine  Valley  and  the 
north-European  plain.  A  period 
of  definite  decline  was  entered 
only  when  the  Turk  reached 
the  coasts  of  the  Near  East  in  the  14th  century,  and  when  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  early  years  of  the  16th  century  developed  the  commerce 
of  the  route  to  India  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  long  period  from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  Venice 
held  a  large  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  the  islands  that  fronted  it. 
But  her  principal  object  was  trade,  not  territory.  When  the  western 
European  powers  were  pushing  into  new  colonial  fields  in  America, 
the  Far  East,  and  Africa,  Italy  still  moved  in  a  Mediterranean  orbit. 
In  modern  trade,  however,  territorial  ownership  is  a  vital  matter. 
Tariffs,  consular  service,  coaling  and  cable  stations,  spheres  of  influence, 
capital  investments,  and  emigration  all  have  a  relation  to  the  actual 
ownership  of  land.  Italy  was  slow  and  vacillating  in  building  this 
idea  into  her  national  policy.  France  and  Great  Britain  moved  with 
greater  foresight  in  the  division  of  available  territory,  notably  in  Africa. 
Only  poor  territory  remained  for  Italy  to  appropriate  when  at  last  she 
entered  the  colonial  field.  The  comparatively  populous  possessions  of 
France  in  northern  Africa  —  Algeria  and  Tunis  —  would  have  formed 


Fig.  74.  Average  annual  emigration  of  Italy’s  popu¬ 
lation  for  the  years  1902-1906.  Figures  represent 
losses  per  hundred  thousand.  Below  the  lines  A- A' 
and  B-B'  the  emigrants  went  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  and  South  America.  For  the  rest  the  emi¬ 
grants  went  chiefly  to  European  countries.  There 
are  also  migratory  elements  that  return  annually  to 
the  homeland.  Emigration  from  northwestern  Italy 
is  largely  into  France,  where  the  Italian  colonies  have 
grown  rapidly  since  the  World  War.  From  Guido 
Assereto,  L’ Italia  e  le  sue  colonie,  1912,  Pis.  30-31. 
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more  natural  seats  of  colonization  for  Italy  overseas  than  barren 
Libya  on  the  east,  as  witness  the  handful  of  Italians  in  Libya  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  100,000  Italians  in  Tunisia,  whose  status  is  a  special  con¬ 
cern  of  both  France  and  Italy.  The  East  African  possessions  of  Italy 
have  practically  no  importance  for  colonization. 

Nearer  home,  Italians  have  but  limited  commercial  opportunities.1 
Lying  in  a  middle  position  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Italy’s  ex¬ 
changes  east  and  west  provide  her  with  part  of  her  food  deficiency; 
the  rest  comes  from  the  Americas  largely.  A  third  of  the  total  grain 
consumption  is  imported.  Neither  the  Balkans  nor  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  have  sufficient  coal  for  their  own  needs.  In  fact,  no  Mediterranean 
territory  is  blessed  with  a  coal  supply  sufficient  for  export.  Italy,  with 
a  great  natural  deficiency  in  fuel,  must  find  her  coal  in  England,  whence 
it  comes  by  a  sea  route  more  than  2000  miles  long,  or  in  Germany, 
whence  it  now  comes  in  large  volume  (1923,  1,500,000  tons ;  1924, 
3,600,000  tons;  1925,  1,720,000  tons).  Sea  transport  from  England 
is  cheaper  but  German  coal  is  received  chiefly  on  reparation  account. 
Fisheries  are  of  minor  importance  only,  because  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  not  the  natural  habitat  of  the  chief  food  fishes.  The 
importance  of  this  fact  is  enhanced  in  the  case  of  a  Catholic  population 
with  a  regular  Friday  demand  for  fish.  Fisheries  products  are  among 
the  chief  exports  of  England  and  Scandinavia  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  From  Scandinavia  comes  most  of  the  timber  that  makes  good 
a  national  deficiency  in  forests. 

Having  no  important  coal  deposits  and  no  petroleum,  Italy  is  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  development  of  industries  that  might  absorb  her  surplus 
population.  Her  great  problem  is  to  feed  her  people  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  exports  on  a  scale  and  of  a  type  that  will  enable  her 
to  diminish  her  constantly  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  The  great¬ 
est  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  hydroelectric  resources  in  northern 
Italy.  Snowfields  and  glaciers  in  the  southern  Alps  and  large  moraine- 
darnmed  lakes  near  the  border  of  the  plain  of  the  Po  tend  to  maintain 
the  northern  streams  in  more  regular  regimen  than  those  about  the 
borders  of  the  Apennine  chain  enjoy.  By  developing  their  system  of 
long-distance,  high-tension  transmission,  Italian  engineers  have  been 
able,  to  some  degree,  to  balance  the  power  supply  as  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines  and  offset  the  handicap  of  summer  drought  in  the 
latter  region.  Huge  installations  have  been  made  possible  since  the 
World  War  by  the  importation  of  hydroelectrical  machinery  from  Ger¬ 
many.  But  at  the  present  rate  of  growth,  only  a  limited  expansion  of 

(The  deficiency  of  exports  as  against  imports  is  partly  balanced  by  the  annual  “  invisi¬ 
ble  ”  transfer  of  funds  by  emigrants  to  their  less  fortunate  relatives  at  home. 
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hydroelectric  power  development  can  be  made  until  the  cheapest  and 
economically  most  profitable  sites  have  been  occupied.  Nor  can  Italy 
hope  for  a  population  outlet  upon  waste  lands  that  might  be  re¬ 
claimed.  For  land  reclamation  has  already  gone  so  far  that  almost 
every  available  tract  has  been  put  to  use.  But  13  per  cent  of  the  land 
of  whatever  type  is  unproductive.  Water  and  soil  have  been  developed 
to  their  utmost  capacity  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  of  Italy. 
Forests  have  been  reduced  to  16  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  to  provide 
agricultural  land.  A  quarter  of  the  surface  is  best  employed  in  pas¬ 
ture  and  meadow  as  at  present.  Streams  have  been  put  under  severe 
control,  their  overflow  prevented,  and  the  remaining  forests  protected 
so  as  to  prevent  the  otherwise  rapid  erosion  of  the  slopes  they  cover. 
The  growth  of  the  merchant  marine  has  been  encouraged  to  enable 
Italy  to  diminish  the  payments  to  others  for  transportation  services. 
In  1914  the  total  tonnage  was  1,430,000;  in  1926,  3,650,000.  This  is 
encouraging  and  it  affects  the  national  budget ;  but  it  supplies  work  or 
income  for  a  mere  handful  of  people,  even  if  all  its  indirect  effects  be 
counted.  Population  continues  to  press  upon  the  country’s  resources 
and  upon  the  wholly  inadequate  material  equipment  now  available. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  EXPANSION 

The  Italian  people  are  poorer  than  before  they  entered  the  World 
War.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  Italy  is  lower  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  or  the  United  States.  Only  by  importing  coal,  iron, 
and  cotton,  in  order  to  increase  her  industrial  production,  can  she 
hope  to  pay  her  vast  war  debts  and  meet  her  current  expenses.  If 
her  people  cannot  migrate  overseas,  and  if  instead  of  birth  control 
the  gospel  of  even  larger  families  is  preached,  then  there  are  only  two 
known  ways  of  escape :  Italy  must  expand  overseas  or  furnish  cheap 
labor  that  is  willing  to  live  on  a  scale  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  India 
and  China.  Even  this  can  be  done  only  by  importing  fuel  that  her 
industries  require  (over  and  above  water  power)  in  addition  to  raw 
material  for  her  mills.  And  the  standard  of  living  is  already  fearfully 
low.  What  of  the  alternative  of  territorial  expansion  into  central  and 
western  Europe?  France  and  Switzerland  are  the  seats  of  growing 
Italian  populations  (pages  163,  298),  and  they  have  brought  special 
problems  to  the  governments  of  those  two  countries.  But  no  one 
supposes  that  Italy  has  territorial  designs  upon  either  neighbor. 
Italian  leaders  have  closely  studied  the  outlets  toward  the  east  and 
the  south,  —  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  North  and  East  Africa, 
—-with  what  results  later  sections  will  show. 
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ITALIANIZATION  OF  THE  TIROL 

When  Italy  entered  the  World  War  in  1916  it  was  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  she  was  to  gain  large  territories.  On  the  north 
she  wanted  to  remove  the  historical  menace  of  Austria,  where  German- 
speaking  people  had  crossed  the  great  mountain  wall  and  crept  down 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Italian  Tirol.  Italy’s  expectations  were  here 
realized.  She  secured  all  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Brenner  Pass  and 
at  once  began  the  active  Italianization  of  the  people,  a  process  that 


Fig.  75.  The  disputed  territory  of  the  southern  Tirol.  Austria  made  two  offers  in  1915,  the 
second  of  which  would  have  given  Italy  most  of  her  “unredeemed”  people  in  the  Trentino. 
Austria  refused  to  make  further  concessions,  and  at  length  Italy  went  to  war.  By  the  treaty  of 
St.  Germain  (1919)  between  Austria  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  Italy  was  given  what 
she  called  her  natural,  or  geographical,  frontier  in  the  Brenner  Pass  region  ;  but  it  should  be  noted 
that  she  thus  gains  nearly  230,000  German-speaking  people  who  have  created  an  irredentist 
problem  of  the  first  rank.  From  C.  Battisti,  II  Trentino,  1917,  PI.  3 ;  O.  R.  Torniolo,  L’ Alto 
Adige,  1917,  Pl.  1.  Legend  applies  only  to  that  portion  of  the  map  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  Italian  Tirol. 
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really  got  under  way  only  when  extreme  Fascist  methods  were  adopted. 
Italian  became  the  official  language ;  the  name  of  South  Tirol  was 
prohibited ;  German  place  names  and  family  names  were  Italianized. 
Italians  were  encouraged  to  purchase  land  and  migrate  to  the  Tirol. 
The  abuse  of  individual  rights  was  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  (1926)  a 
sharp  exchange  between  Italy  and  Germany,  a  state  of  tension  that 
was  only  partly  and  probably  temporarily  relieved  by  a  conciliation 
treaty  between  Italy  and  Germany  late  in  1926,  followed  by  the  release 
of  Tirolese  political  prisoners,  and  the  restoration  of  the  privilege  of 
publication  to  two  German  language  newspapers. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  DALMATIAN  COAST 

The  Adriatic  is  considered  by  Italians  to  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  an 
Italian  sea.  On  the  basis  of  historical  control  and  the  need  for  popula¬ 
tion  outlets,  they  believe  that  their  claims  overbalance  those  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Greece,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  This  explains  the  long  struggle 
with  Yugoslavia  over  the  port  of  Fiume,  a  struggle  that  was  ended 
in  1920  by  agreements  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Rapallo  (page  352). 
Italy  obtained  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  the  islands  of  Cherso  and 
Lagosta,  and  the  port  of  Zara.  Still  later  (1924),  when  Yugoslavia 
and  Italy  signed  a  treaty  of  collaboration  and  neutrality,  Italy  was 
given  complete  sovereignty  over  Fiume  and  only  the  small  port  of 
Baros  at  Susak  (a  suburb  of  Fiume)  was  left  to  Yugoslavia. 

Restricted  by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Yugoslavia  in  carrying 
out  plans  for  an  eastward  advance  along  the  Dalmatian  coast,  Italy 
turned  her  attention  to  the  territory  at  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic  where  Albanian  peninsulas  reach  westward  to  within  45  miles 
of  Italy  (Fig.  72).  Unable  to  secure  a  protectorate  over  Albania  in 
1919  or  to  obtain  a  division  of  that  country,  Italy  withdrew  tempo¬ 
rarily  after  making  sure  of  the  island  of  Sasseno  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Valona. 

As  the  map  on  page  350  clearly  shows  (Fig.  117),  the  total  of  Italy’s 
gains  along  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast  was  painfully  small  from  the 
standpoint  of  Italian  pride  or  Italian  need.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  Mussolini,  in  advancing  his  program  of  national  expansion,  should 
turn  his  attention  once  more  to  weak  Albania  as  a  possible  field  of 
exploitation  and  penetration.  In  1926  advantage  was  taken  of 
disorders  on  the  Albanian  frontier  to  press  for  signatures  to  a  new 
treaty  between  Albania  and  Italy.  The  most  intense  feeling  was 
created  by  this  treaty  because  it  violated  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  1924  between  Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
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two  countries  should  mutually  consult  before  making  any  future 
treaty.  France  and  Great  Britain  were  troubled  hardly  to  a  less 
degree,  the  one  because  she  supported  the  members  of  the  Little 
Entente  (page  331),  the  other  because  of  the  threat  of  war  between 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  and  the  danger  of  a  wider  conflagration  with 
growing  rather  than  lessening  disturbance  to  trade.  By  this  means 
Italy  gained  what  amounts  to  a  protectorate  over  Albania.  Already 
in  1925  the  National  Bank  of  Albania  had  been  established  with 
Italian  assistance  that  took  the  form  of  control  over  Albanian  finances. 
Several  years  before,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been 
signed  and  money  loaned  under  conditions  that  practically  assured 
political  intervention.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  a  certain  grim 
quality  to  Italian  guarantees  of  Albanian  political,  juridical,  and 
territorial  status  quo,  “  within  the  framework  of  the  treaties  to  which 
both  parties  are  signatories  and  of  the  Convention  of  the  League  of 
Nations.”  1  As  an  answering  gesture  to  the  treaty  of  1927  between 
France  and  Yugoslavia  pledging  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  attack 
by  a  third  power,  Italy  signed  in  the  same  year  a  new  treaty  with 
Albania,  reaffirming  her  special  relations  to  that  state. 

For  the  Albanian  demarche,  Italy  has  been  severely  criticised  in 
international  circles.  How  does  this  step  and  the  absorption  of  the 
Italian  Tirol  look  in  Italian  eyes?  The  Italian  leaders  have  stead¬ 
fastly  held  that  they  had  nothing  tangible  to  show  their  people  for  the 
sacrifices  of  the  World  War.  Though  they  were  on  the  side  of  the 
victors,  it  was  a  moral  victory  that  they  had  won,  and  this  will  not  buy 
coal  and  raw  materials  for  factories  nor  will  it  build  machinery  and 
ships.  The  Italian  mind  dwelt  on  the  practical  rather  than  the 
idealistic  aspects  of  victory.  The  Allies,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
came  to  distrust  Italian  political  judgment  and  capacity  to  rule 
unwilling  aliens  of  different  speech  and  race.  They  became  anxious 
about  Italian  influence  in  Turkey  and  North  Africa.  To  these  argu¬ 
ments  Italy  replied  by  pointing  out  that  both  England  and  France 
hold  unwilling  peoples  under  military  control  and  that  she  has  con¬ 
ducted  her  colonial  enterprises  as  honorably  and  successfully  as  those 
of  her  neighbors.  She  could  not  see  why  she  should  be  requested  to 
give  up  the  things  she  coveted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Italy  abandoned  her  allies  in  the  Triple  Alliance  and  stood 
aside  until,  through  the  secret  treaty  of  London  of  1915,  her  aid  was 
obtained  on  the  side  of  the  western  powers  practically  by  purchase. 
She  agreed  to  come  in  only  after  she  had  been  promised  a  protectorate 

1  Preamble  to  the  treaty  of  Tirana,  27  November  1926. 
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Fig.  76.  Except  for  the  Dodecanese  archipelago,  Italy’s  overseas  possessions  are  exclusively  in 
Africa.  In  Libya  and  Somaliland  Italy  gained  territory  at  the  expense  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  respectively,  in  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  of  London,  1915. 

over  central  Albania  and  a  sphere  of  influence  in  southern  Anatolia, 
as  well  as  additional  territory  in  Africa  in  case  Great  Britain  and 
France  also  gained  territory  there.  Although  she  agreed  to  fight  all 
the  enemies  of  the  western  allies,  she  did  not  make  war  upon  Turkey ; 
and  she  declared  war  upon  Germany  only  after  she  had  been  fighting 
with  Austria  for  a  year.  Though  Fiume  was  outside  the  line  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  she  claimed  that  city  also  in  1919.  Finally,  she 
landed  troops  in  southwestern  Anatolia  in  the  face  of  strong  protest 
from  her  associates  and  only  agreed  to  stay  behind  a  demarcation  line 
there  when  obliged  to  do  so.  Her  aim  was  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
division  of  the  Turkish  Empire  when  its  collapse  seemed  imminent. 
Thus  with  territory  on  the  mainland  she  could  make  good  use  of  the 
Dodecanese,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  she  had 
taken  in  1912  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Turkey.  Just  as  the  Dal¬ 
matian  coast  is  solidly  Yugoslav,  so  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dodecanese 
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are  Greek  in  speech  and  race,  and  the  Allies  were  no  more  willing  to 
have  Italy  keep  them  than  Yugoslavia  was  to  have  Italy  obtain  a 
permanent  foothold  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

It  is  significant  that  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  population  in  the 
Italian  peninsula,  the  Italian  people  have  not  gone  into  the  regions 
which  Italy  claimed.  They  have  gone  to  countries  overseas  and  they 
have  been  drawn  by  the  labor  demand  of  prosperous  countries  that  re¬ 
quired  unskilled  workmen  such  as  Italy  can  supply  in  almost  un¬ 
limited  numbers.  The  Tirol  on  the  north,  Dalmatia  on  the  east,  the 
Dodecanese  in  the  ./Egean  off  the  Anatolian  coast,  all  have  non-Italian 
populations. 

INTERESTS  OUTSIDE  EUROPE 

Outside  of  Europe  Italy  has  made  small  gains  of  territory.  In 
Libya  (Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica)  she  has  obtained  additional 
territory :  on  the  west  by  agreement  with  France  and  on  the  east  by 
agreement  with  Great  Britain.  These  concessions  are  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  The  total  area  involved  is  less  than  50,000  square  miles 
and  includes  desert  country  of  no  practical  value  in  solving  the  popula¬ 
tion  problems  of  Italy.  The  total  population  of  Italian  Libya  is 
750,000,  the  import  and  export  trade  $17,000,000,  or  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  Italy’s  total  foreign  trade.  By  contrast,  52  per  cent  of  the 
white  population  of  Tunis,  under  French  control,  is  Italian. 

Two  other  Italian  colonies,  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  offer  no 
outlet  for  population.  The  Italians  in  Eritrea  number  not  more  than 
5000,  and  Italian  Somaliland  contains  still  fewer.  Italian  trade  with 
these  colonies  is  slight,  and  the  possibilities  of  increasing  it  are  strictly 
limited  by  the  fact  that  white  colonization  can  make  little  headway 
because  of  the  arid  climate,  the  limited  water  available  for  irrigation 
purposes,  and  the  restraints  put  upon  Italy  in  attempting  further 
territorial  expansion  at  the  expense  of  Abyssinia  (page  653). 

Italy’s  East  African  interests  led  her  in  1926  to  take  a  new  step 
with  respect  to  Arab  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  Finding 
her  overseas  territories  and  commercial  interests  so  limited  as  to  be  a 
handicap  in  negotiations  with  the  British,  Italy  has  sought  to  entrench 
herself  in  the  Yemen.  This  ill-defined  country  has  a  low-grade  Moslem 
population  of  mixed  Arab  and  negroid  stock,  numbering  about 
1,500,000,  that  has  maintained  its  independence  since  the  lapse  of 
Turkish  authority  during  the  World  War,  an  authority  that  was 
itself  merely  nominal.  This  is  a  mountain  country  difficult  of  access, 
and  when  fighting  upon  its  own  soil  its  primitive  army  has  the  power 
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to  maintain  an  effective  defense,  as  Turkey  discovered  to  her  cost  in 
times  past.  Italian  credits  and  material  supplies  to  the  Yemen  have 
given  that  country  a  momentary  advantage  in  its  watchful  attitude 
toward  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Nejd,  so  lately  entered  upon  a  wide 
extension  of  power  —  especially  in  the  Hejaz  —  under  the  leadership 
of  Ibn  Saud.  It  is  commonly  understood  that  Italian  interests  in  the 
Yemen  are  temporary  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better 
territory  or  commercial  privileges  nearer  home,  possibly  in  Syria,  in 
the  improbable  event  that  French  hold  should  ever  relax. 

THE  FASCIST  PROGRAM 

We  have  reviewed  the  geographical  situation  of  Italy,  outlined  its 
chief  centers  of  colonial  interest,  and  measured  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Italian  people  with  the  limited  gains  that  resulted  from  the  great 
sacrifices  of  the  World  War,  in  order  to  furnish  an  adequate  back¬ 
ground  for  the  revolutionary  events  that  followed  the  Fascist  march 
on  Rome  in  October  1922.  Fascism  has  presented  a  challenge  to  the 
principles  of  representative  government  no  less  vigorous  than  that 
presented  by  Communism  in  Russia,  whose  methods  in  some  respects 
it  closely  resembles.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of  good  judgment  out¬ 
side  Italy,  no  less  than  large  numbers  of  Italians,  consistently  praise 
Fascism  for  having  saved  the  Italian  nation.  A  judicial  view  would 
probably  see  benefits  on  both  sides.  Few  have  denied  the  claims  of  the 
Fascisti  that  they  saved  Italy  from  the  gravest  disorder,  if  not  from 
anarchy  and  disunion.  It  may  also  be  argued  that  what  form  of 
government  the  Italians  have  is  largely  their  own  responsibility ;  that 
the  objects  of  liberty  and  democracy  may  possibly  be  won  in  different 
forms  in  different  countries;  that  Fascist  principles  seem  to  fit  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  Italian  people,  their  state  of  education 
and  their  degree  of  interest  in  politics,  better  than  the  traditional 
system  associated  with  democratic  forms  of  government.  Local 
responsibility  for  matters  of  local  concern  and  a  system  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  with  all  its  obvious  faults,  has  been  made  to  work 
in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States ;  but  it 
may  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the  Italian  temperament  and  traditions. 

There  are  two  main  principles  in  the  Fascist  program.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  the  internal  workings  of  the  new  system  of  government, 
the  second  with  foreign  policy.  We  have  said  that  what  happens 
within  Italy  is  more  immediately  her  concern.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  what  happens  outside  Italy  is  of  international  concern,  and 
Fascism  has  an  international  aspect  that  is  disquieting,  if  not  threaten- 
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ing.  Finding  his  country  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  Mussolini  came 
into  power  by  a  march  on  Rome  under  conditions  that  gave  him  prac¬ 
tically  complete  control  over  the  Italian  government.  He  holds  the 
four  portfolios  of  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Navy,  and  Air.1  By  the  law 
of  1925,  anyone  who  offends  the  premier  by  word  or  act  may  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  fine.  While  the  premier  is  nominated 
by  and  is  responsible  to  the  king  for  the  direction  of  the  government, 
this  has  no  meaning  whatever  in  reality  under  the  existing  form  of 
control.  The  government  prohibits  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  and  it  has  now  reached  out  to  control  local  government  through 
the  institution  of  the  podesta,  the  name  given  to  the  executives  ap¬ 
pointed  in  communes  of  less  than  5000  inhabitants  by  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  the  place  of  elected  executives.  Thus  about  7000 
out  of  9000  communes  in  Italy  have  come  under  central  government 
authority  :  “  ....  to  increase  the  vigilance  and  strengthen  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  executive  over  every  kind  of  provincial  activity.”  The 
prefects  of  the  various  provinces,  all  appointed  by  Rome,  are  instructed 
to  stimulate  Fascist  party  activities,  rigorously  curb  disorder  and  even 
demonstrations,  devote  attention  to  social  problems  such  as  housing 
and  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  provide  coordination  and  leadership. 
The  whole  tendency  of  government  has  been  first  to  extend  the  powers 
of  the  premier  in  relation  to  the  king,  the  ministers  of  government  and 
the  legislature,  and  then  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  central  government 
over  local  governments  even  at  the  expense  of  civil  rights.  In  develop¬ 
ing  the  prefect’s  duties  in  1927  Mussolini  declared,  “  Elections  are  now 
a  thing  of  the  past.  .  .  .” 

On  the  other  hand,  by  an  enforced  system  of  cooperation  between 
capital  and  labor  under  state  supervision  and  by  insisting  upon  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  the  government  has  quieted  labor  agitations  and 
has  put  the  nation  to  work,  an  achievement  of  the  first  order.  Thus 
Mussolini  in  1926 :  “  Italy  finds  again  her  strength  of  discipline  and 
of  work  ...  in  the  emblem  of  the  lictor’s  fasces.”  The  national 
confederation  of  Fascist  unions  does  not  proceed  on  the  theory  of  the 
extension  of  labor  union  power  in  government  or  society,  but  on  the 
basis  of  a  development  of  all  categories  and  classes  of  society  in  order 
that  a  well-balanced  social  and  economic  development  may  take  place. 
Instead  of  leveling  all  classes  to  the  lowest  rank,  as  in  the  Soviet 
scheme,  Fascism  encourages  the  maintenance  of  existing  classes,  but 
provides  for  their  representation  in  government  by  means  that  will 
cause  government  to  be  the  well  balanced  and  representative  thing 

1  Since  the  above  was  written,  he  has  added  several  more ! 
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that  it  is  sought  to  make  of  society.  The  entire  population  is  thus 
brought  into  the  scheme  of  Fascist  trade  unions.  All  classes  are 
welcomed  as  necessary  to  increase  productivity.  Instead  of  a  social 
struggle  leading  to  class  warfare,  a  beneficent  struggle  is  encouraged 
in  the  search  for  ability  from  whatever  class  it  may  come.  Each  art, 
craft,  trade,  or  profession  has  its  own  union,  and  all  are  subject  to  state 
supervision.  Labor  disputes  are  solved  by  appeal  to  labor  magistrates 
whose  decisions  shall  be  binding  for  both  sides  and  who  may  back  up 
their  decisions  by  force  if  necessary.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  assurance  is  given  on  the  one  hand  to  employers  that 
workers  will  not  abandon  their  work,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  labor 
that  employers  cannot  bring  them  to  terms  by  the  pressure  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  This  is  the  ideal !  In  attaining  it  the  government  has 
resorted  to  violence  at  times;  it  has  destroyed  parties  and  party 
power ;  it  enforces  rather  than  invites  patriotic  activities  and  is  itself 
the  judge  of  what  is  patriotic !  Italy  will  be  fortunate  if  she  escapes 
the  outcome  predicted  in  Lammenais’  oft-quoted  remark,  “  Centraliza¬ 
tion  is  apoplexy  at  the  center  and  paralysis  at  the  extremities.” 

If  one  decries  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  present  government  of 
Italy  on  the  ground  that  it  affords  no  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  one  must  first  make  sure  that  the  people  have  a  desire 
to  express  it.  Fascism  believes  that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  account  of  the  low  level  of  education  of  the  masses. 

If  one  were  disposed  to  argue  in  favor  of  Fascism,  he  would  find 
most  of  its  salutary  effects  in  Italy  itself.  In  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  an  assertive,  strongly  centralized  government  not  responsible 
to  the  public  and  conscious  of  the  advantages  in  the  domestic  scheme 
of  a  strong  army,  may  be  a  source  of  danger.  This  was  amply  shown  in 
1923  when  the  Italian  navy  took  Corfu,  claiming  that  the  murder  of  the 
Italian  contingent  of  the  boundary  commission  working  in  southern 
Albania  had  been  the  result  of  Greek  intrigue  and  hostility.  Mussolini 
immediately  laid  down  most  severe  conditions  of  evacuation,  and  these 
were  so  abruptly  given  that  international  opinion  at  once  opposed 
their  execution.  Chiefly  through  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Italy  was  persuaded  to  evacuate  Corfu  within  a  few  weeks  and  to  drop 
or  modify  most  of  the  conditions  except  the  payment  of  50,000,000  lire 
by  Greece  to  Italy.  Happily  the  incident  was  kept  within  local  bounds 
and  happily  also  it  revealed  early  in  the  period  of  Fascist  rule  the  danger 
in  the  international  field  of  an  ambitious  government  not  responsible 
to  an  electorate.  One  can  sympathize  with  the  problem  of  population 
confronting  Italian  leaders  without  believing  that  they  must  do  violence 
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to  neighbors  in  order  to  afford  that  population  an  outlet.  If  Italy 
were  able  to  dominate  the  eastern  Adriatic,  it  is  still  a  question  how 
much  of  her  population  would  choose  to  live  there,  and  without  coloni¬ 
zation  Italian  control  would  mean  only  Italian  exploitation.  The 
leaders  of  government  in  Italy  might  well  address  themselves  to  a 
study  of  the  colonizing  spirit  in  order  to  learn  for  what  social,  economic, 
and  geographical  reasons  Italian  emigrants  do  not  go  to  colonies  under 
Italian  control.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  that  all  of  Italy’s 
territorial  claims  involve  an  alien  population  and  not  Italian  irredenta. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Italy’s  imperial  policy  shifts  with  every 
breeze  of  suggestion.  In  truth,  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  policy  at  all,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  could  be  framed  that 
would  meet  the  expressed  need  for  additional  territory  when  all  the 
territory  that  could  possibly  be  obtained  is  not  worth  obtaining  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  Directly  after  the  World  War,  Italy 
sought  a  reorientation  of  her  Moslem  policy,  first  in  Libya  in  dealing 
with  the  Senussi  and  the  newly  organized  Cyrenaican  parliament; 
again  in  Albania  and  in  dealing  with  Turkey  also.  A  second  change 
was  made  when  Turkey  ceased  to  be  a  Moslem  power.  The  Balkans 
lay  invitingly  near,  but  economic  penetration  was  delayed  by  political 
differences  with  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  Italy  could  see  but  one 
opportunity  —  to  control  the  finances  of  Albania  and  thus  make  it  an 
economic  if  not  a  territorial  adjunct.  That  this  involved  violence 
to  the  treaty  of  1924  with  Yugoslavia  seems  not  to  have  been  taken 
into  account,  nor  was  heed  given  to  the  objections  of  either  France  or 
Great  Britain. 

The  Italian  colonies  in  Africa  are  relatively  poor  and  unimportant. 
Every  step  in  their  development  has  been  costly  and  disappointing. 
Colonial  receipts  as  a  whole  are  still  far  below  expenditures.  It  costs 
Italy  almost  precisely  four  times  as  much  to  manage  Libya  (Tripoli- 
tania  and  Cyrenaica)  as  the  receipts  amount  to.  The  expansion  of 
Italian  population  into  the  African  possessions  has  been  wholly  arti¬ 
ficial.  The  government  is  without  colonial  experience,  lacks  capital 
for  the  development  of  colonial  enterprises,  and  yet  entertains  the  hope 
of  revival  of  military  powers  and  the  ancient  glories  of  Borne.  Italy’s 
pride  in  tradition  is  strong,  but  she  can  take  only  feeble  steps  along 
the  road  by  which  Great  Britain  and  France  have  passed  to  power. 
A  poor  late-comer  in  the  colonial  field,  Italy  has  had  only  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  British  and  French  tables.  Boads  have  been  built  in 
Eritrea  and  Libya  as  well  as  in  Somaliland,  but  these  countries  have 
an  arid  climate  and  a  poor  soil.  The  Italian  people  pay  for  the  roads, 
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the  artesian  wells,  the  schools,  the  encouraged  immigration,  the  regu¬ 
lated  water  supply,  but  they  receive  little  in  return.  No  stream  of 
Italian  emigration  to  African  colonies  takes  place,  no  diversion  of 
Italian  energy  into  colonial  channels.  Libya  has  received  most  atten¬ 
tion  because  it  is  nearest,  but  its  interior  is  not  capable  of  important 
development.  In  some  places  it  is  difficult  to  build  railways  or  con¬ 
struct  roads  because  of  desert  conditions,  and  even  when  built  the 
resources  of  the  country  will  not  sustain  them.  Agriculture  is  limited 
to  a  few  oases.  It  is  true  that  a  far  larger  population  once  dwelt  here, 
but  even  if  the  present  population  were  increased  by  Italian  immigra¬ 
tion  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  land  it  would  still  offer  Italy  no  real 
relief  from  the  increasing  pressure  of  her  crowding  millions. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

Separately  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  are  small  in  area  and 
in  population ;  together  they  have  the  strength  of  a  first-class  power 
and  could  put  into  the  field  armies  aggregating  a  million  men.  During 
the  World  War  they  carried  their  dependence  upon  each  other  to  the 
significant  point  of  making  an  agreement  to  take  no  part  on  either 
side  unless  the  three  of  them  unanimously  approved  such  action  in 
advance,  an  agreement  similar  to  others  that  at  times  have  marked 
their  relations  in  the  past.  Because  of  their  small  size  they  were 
unable  to  do  more  than  protest  against  the  loss  of  lives  and  ships  by 
German  submarines;  yet  because  of  their  persistent  neutrality  and 
the  large  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  that  found  their 
way  through  them  directly  into  Germany  near  by,  they  were  able  to 
support  their  protests  by  practical  means  and  keep  safely  out  of  the 
conflict. 

International  agreements  respecting  the  North  Sea,  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Baltic,  are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  grouping  of  so 
many  nations  about  a  single  deep  embayment  with  fertile  lands  along 
its  borders.  The  Baltic  gains  special  importance  in  political  geography 
because  of  its  narrow  outlet  and  the  strategic  position  of  Denmark  in 
relation  thereto.1  With  the  addition  in  recent  years  of  new  states  along 
its  eastern  coast,  the  Baltic  Sea  rises  in  geographical  interest  to  a  level 
that  recalls  its  earlier  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
(page  272). 


COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  commercial  interests  that  converge  on  the  Baltic  are  now  both 
complex  and  far  reaching.  Russia  exports  chiefly  to  Germany,  whereas 
among  the  new  Baltic  states  (page  442)  it  is  commerce  with  the  English 
that  in  general  holds  first  rank,  while  that  with  Germany  comes  second. 
There  is  a  significant  trade  between  Sweden  and  Germany,  based 
on  the  need  in  German  economy  of  heavy  importations  of  iron  ore. 
Because  of  the  nearness  of  Sweden  and  the  fact  that  her  ore  is  of  high 
grade  and  requires  comparatively  less  coal,  German  imports  of  Swedish 

1  From  1430  to  1857  Danish  rulers  collected  dues  on  cargoes  passing  through  the  “  Sound,” 
as  the  passage  is  called,  an  act  that  was  always  protested  by  other  countries  —  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  by  the  Hanse  towns,  in  the  17th  century  by  the  Netherlands  and 
Sweden,  and  in  the  19th  century  by  the  United  States.  For  relinquishing  the  privilege  Den¬ 
mark  was  paid  $20,000,000,  of  which  sum  more  than  a  fourth  was  supplied  by  Great.  Britain. 
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Fig.  77.  The  total  water  power  of  Norway  is  12,000,000  H.  P.,  of  which  over  8,000,000  are  made 
up  by  sites  having  10,000  H.  P.  or  more.  In  this  class  44  per  cent  of  the  power  is  on  or  within 
30  kilometers  (19  miles)  of  the  seashore.  Sweden  is  next  to  Norway,  among  European  countries, 
in  available  H.  P.  per  inhabitant.  Of  a  total  of  more  than  8,000,000  H.  P.  that  can  be  practically 
utilized  about  15  per  cent  is  now  actually  utilized.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  millions 
H.  P.  will  be  developed  in  Sweden  in  the  next  fifty  years.  Norway  has  the  advantage  of  great 
concentrations  of  power  at  a  few  places  (79  per  cent  of  the  power  is  generated  at  24  per  cent  of  the 
plants) .  The  water  power  of  Sweden  is  not  concentrated  but  must  be  developed  with  relatively 
low  static  head  at  many  points.  (The  shaded  sections  represent  developed  power.) 
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ore  have  trebled  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  and  the 
importations  are  still 
increasing.  Germany, 
the  leading  industrial 
nation  of  the  continent, 
lost  nearly  75  per  cent  of 
its  iron  ore  resources  as 
a  result  of  the  change  in 
boundaries  effected  by 
the  treaty  of  Versailles 
and  now  has  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  Euro¬ 
pean  supply.  Sweden, 
with  large  reserves  and 
a  population  hardly  ex¬ 
ceeding  6,000,000,  is  able 
to  export  90  per  cent  of 
its  iron-ore  production. 

In  earlier  years  such 
large  economic  interests 
as  those  of  today  would 
have  meant  war  among 
the  Baltic  states.  One 

Fig.  78.  The  population  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  pm  (  ion  after  another 
largely  limited  to  a  seacoast  belt,  except  in  the  southern  por-  . 

tion.  The  capital  city  of  each  of  the  three  Scandinavian  coun-  among  the  Baltic  powers 
tries  and  of  Finland  is  a  salt-water  port.  Danzig  is  now  rlnminn+ino- 

Poland’s  chief  maritime  outlet.  Riga  is  the  capital  of  Latvia.  h -'uo  cl  uuixuiid  ling 

Memel,  between  Danzig  and  Riga,  is  Lithuania’s  only  port,  position  On  that  Sea. 
Sea-borne  trade  is  of  interest  to  all,  and  Baltic  agreements  j  j 

are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  common  interest.  t1  OUT  hundred  years  agO 

Denmark  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  power ;  later  Sweden  won  preeminence,  only  to  lose  it  to  Russia. 
With  the  rapid  increase  of  naval  power  in  the  19th  century  Germany 
held  a  superior  position.  Mutuality  of  interest  was  recognized  by  the 
Baltic  Conference  of  1908,  at  which  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  rep¬ 
resented  together  with  Germany  and  Russia.  The  Baltic  Declaration 
of  the  conference  provided  mutual  guarantees  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  territorial  status  as  between  the  four  states  concerned.  A 
Baltic  and  White  Sea  Conference  was  held  at  Copenhagen  in  1920, 
eleven  nations  participating.  The  conference  dealt  with  working 
hours,  rebates,  and  equality  of  trade  privileges  in  Baltic  and  North 
Sea  shipping. 
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The  power  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries  does  not  depend 
chiefly  upon  armies  and  navies  but  upon  kinship  of  race  and  lan¬ 
guage,  geographical  proximity,  and  the  frequent  necessity  for  joint 
consideration  of  problems  of  common  interest.  Their  power  depends 
also  upon  their  moral  strength,  which  grows  out  of  their  high  cultural 
attainments  and  the  desire  of  their  far  stronger  European  neighbors 
to  have  their  good  will.  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  statesmen 
have  been  represented  in  increasing  numbers  on  international  com¬ 
missions  where  a  detached  attitude  is  required.  Each  country  is 
commercially  associated  with  neighbors  that  are  likely  to  share 
a  desire  for  protection  in  time  of  difficulty.  Thus  Sweden  leans 
toward  Germany,  Norway  toward  England.  To  such  a  degree  does 
Denmark  recognize  the  limitations  of  small  size  and  so  socially  minded 
are  its  people  that  it  has  under  consideration  a  policy  of  complete 
disarmament.  It  has  a  coast  line  longer  than  that  of  France,  which 
it  can  under  no  circumstances  hope  to  defend  against  its  continental 
neighbors,  for  it  has  but  3,435,000  inhabitants.  A  growing  element 
prefers  that  the  state  should  confess  its  helplessness  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view  and  throw  itself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  larger 
powers. 

The  populations  of  Norway  (2,700,000),  Sweden  (6,054,000),  and 
Denmark  (3,435,000)  are  predominantly  rural.  They  have  long  been 
overshadowed  by  rapidly  increasing  industrial  populations  on  the 
continent.  The  growth  of  industrial  cities  has  absorbed  a  large  part 
of  the  increase  of  population  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
England.  Without  a  corresponding  increase  in  industries,  it  has 
resulted  that  the  Scandinavian  peoples  have  migrated  overseas  in 
proportionately  large  numbers  and  the  power  of  the  home  countries 
has  grown  slowly  (Norwegian  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  1923- 
1924  numbered  12,200).  Were  there  resources  to  support  a  balanced 
industrial  development,  Scandinavia  would  now  form  one  of  the  major 
economic  and  political  regions  of  Europe.  In  common  with  other 
countries  of  Europe,  Norway  and  Sweden  are  seeking  to  become  more 
nearly  self-supporting.  This  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish.  Forests,  fish¬ 
eries,  and  mines  are  the  sources  of  the  principal  exports  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts  are  far  in  excess  of  domestic  needs.  Alternative  products  of  the 
soil  as  a  basis  for  a  larger  population  and  a  more  nearly  balanced  econ¬ 
omy  are  limited  by  the  small  extent  of  cultivable  and  cultivated  land. 
In  Norway  only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  total  is  arable  land,  in  Sweden 
9.3  per  cent.  Pasture  and  forest  occupy  24  per  cent  of  Norway,  62 
per  cent  of  Sweden.  Minerals,  metals,  wood,  pulp,  and  paper  con- 
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Fig.  79.  The  Swedish  state  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
extent.  The  first  date  in  each  case  represents  the  year  in 
which  the  district  was  won  ;  the  date  in  parenthesis,  the 
year  in  which  it  was  lost.  After  Putzger,  Historischer 
Schul-Atlas,  1906,  PI.  26. 


stitute  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  all  Swedish  exports. 
In  like  degree  Norway  pro¬ 
vides  exports  of  fish,  timber, 
iron  ore,  and  aluminum  and 
nitrates  dependent  upon  a 
rapidly  developing  use  of 
water  power  of  which  there 
is  an  abundance  (Fig.  77). 
Both  countries  in  this  way 
pay  for  the  heavy  importa¬ 
tion  of  raw  and  manufac¬ 
tured  cottons  and  wools, 
corn  and  flour,  oils,  coal, 
andmachinery,  imports  that 
keep  them  tied  to  world 
trade,  dominated  by  the 
commerce  of  the  leading 
industrial  countries  — -  Ger¬ 
many,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  Norway’s  shipping  is  developed  on  a  larger  scale,  relative  to 
population,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  :  1,700,000  tons  to 
2,700,000  population.  The  whole  nation  could  be  taken  aboard  its 
own  ships.  The  Norwegian  mercantile  marine  works  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  more  than  it  does  for  Norway.  By  exporting  this  form  of 
energy  Norway  is  able  to  import  more  goods  and  foodstuffs. 

Before  the  industrial  period  the  Scandinavian  countries  counted  for 
much  more  in  the  economy  of  Europe  than  they  do  today.  They  were 
powerful  enough  to  leave  their  mark  in  history.  Norwegian  kings 
once  ruled  the  northern  Scottish  islands,  the  Danes  once  held  nearly 
all  of  England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  The  English  and  the 
French  prayerbooks  long  contained  an  echo  of  those  far  times  in  the 
petition,  “From  the  fury  of  the  Northmen,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 
The  Swedish  realm  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent  in  the  17th  century 
is  shown  in  Figure  79.  The  colonial  enterprise  of  the  Danes  led  to 
the  establishment  of  colonies  in  Greenland,  the  Faeroes,  Africa,  and 
the  West  Indies.  It  was  only  in  1917,  through  the  sale  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  United  States,  that  the  Danes  gave  up  the  last  of  their 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.1 

1  By  virtue  of  explorations  by  Peary  and  Greely,  the  United  States  had  certain  vague 
rights  in  Greenland,  which  were  given  up  when  the  Virgin  Islands  were  acquired. 
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POPULATION  AND  LAND 


The  geographical  distribution  of  the  population  of  Scandinavia  may 
now  be  viewed  in  its  relation  to  maritime  interests  and  to  commercial 
exchanges.  The  main  topographic  axis  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
lies  close  to  the  western  side.  Between  the  cold,  rocky  highlands  of 
Norway  and  the  sea  is  a  narrow  fringe  of  country  with  very  little 
cultivable  earth.  It  is  from  20  to  40  miles  wide,  a  labyrinth  of  fjords, 
passages,  valleys,  headlands,  and  terraces.  The  fisheries  have 
attracted  a  part  of  the  population  far  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  Along 
1700  miles  of  coast  one  cannot 
find  a  ten-mile  stretch  without 
inhabitants  except  in  the  far¬ 
thest  north.  All  are  attached  to 
the  coast.  Only  about  Christi¬ 
ania  Fjord  and  adjacent  regions 
in  the  southeast  are  there  con¬ 
tinuous  tracts  of  tillable  soil 
with  an  extent  as  great  as  100 
square  miles.  Here  half  of  the 
population  of  the  country  is 
concentrated.  Oslo,  the  capital 
of  Norway,  has  258,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  the  only  city  exceeding 
100,000.  There  are  but  five 
cities  with  a  population  exceed¬ 
ing  20,000.  Toward  the  extreme 
north  Finns  and  Lapps  increase 
in  relative  numbers.  Nowhere 
do  they  form  a  majority  of  the 
population  except  in  a  few  small 
districts,  mainly  inland.  Since 
a  large  group  of  Lapps  are 
nomadic  and  drive  their  herds  of 

reindeer  indifferently  across  the  ^  gQ  Map  iUustrating  present  status  of  reindeer 

frontier,  Norway  and  Sweden  grazing  in  Sweden  :  (scale  approximately  1 :  10,000,- 
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of  territory  extending  southward  from  Tromso  and  eastward  to  the 
international  boundary. 

The  arrangement  of  population  in  Sweden  (Fig.  78)  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  three  divisions  from  south  to  north.  Central  Svealand  is 
the  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  country,  80  per  cent  of  the  land 
on  the  southern  coast  and  the  central  plain  being  cultivated.  Next 
comes  Gotaland,  where  agriculture  is  supplemented  by  mining  and 
manufactures.  A  third  district  is  Norrland,  a  region  of  forests  and 
waterfalls.  North  of  the  64th  parallel  the  agricultural  population  is 
closely  confined  to  the  coast  and  the  lower  stream  valleys.  In  general, 
the  towns  of  Sweden  contain  only  a  little  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
population.  Sweden  has  but  three  towns  that  exceed  100,000.  The 
greater  number  of  its  cities  lie  on  or  near  the  sea  or  near  great  lakes 
accessible  to  the  sea.  Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  only  Norway 
and  Finland  are  less  densely  populated  than  Sweden.  It  may  be  said 
of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  as  a  whole  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  does  a  permanent  population  live  in  so  high  a  latitude.  Products 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  —  fish,  timber,  ores  —  are 
now  drawn  to  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  centers.  Sweden 
has  an  abundant  supply  of  wood.  A  strip  of  birch  forest  of  limited 
commercial  use  surrounds,  belt-like,  a  high  mountain  zone  (Fig.  77). 
The  dominant  tree  below  the  birch  forest  and  south  of  the  tundra  is 
the  white  pine,  which  constitutes  three  fourths  of  the  merchantable 
stands. 

In  all  three  countries  and  particularly  in  Sweden  and  Denmark 
social  questions  are  of  immediate  interest,  largely  in  relation  to  land 
and  cooperative  enterprises.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Denmark. 
By  the  act  of  1919  Denmark  provided  for  the  conversion  of  landed 
estates  into  freehold  properties,  the  state  to  have  the  right  thus  to 
transform  holdings  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  their  area,  provided 
compensation  be  made.  More  than  two  thousand  small  holdings 
have  been  granted,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  chiefly  from 
entails  and  family  estates.  The  government  has  also  actively  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  small  parcels  of 
land  to  increase  small  holdings.  Sweden,  troubled  over  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  agriculture  following  the  World  War,  has  also  studied  the  land 
question,  but  with  much  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  agriculture 
may  be  improved  through  small  holdings  or  by  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  tenure.  Up  to  the  present  the  government  has  made  practical 
provisions  mainly  in  the  way  of  farm  loans.  Continued  heavy  overseas 
emigration  and  what  amounts  to  a  rural  exodus  have  given  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Norway  its  own  particular  agricultural  problem.  Here  the 
law  of  1857  seems  to  bear  heavily,  for  it  has  too  rigorously  maintained 
the  principle  of  the  undivided  inheritance,  that  is,  next  of  kin  becomes 
possessed  of  the  land  of  a  deceased  person  without  dividing  it  with  the 
co-heirs,  who  have  only  the  right  of  indemnity.  Finally,  the  state  in 
1920  began  direct  subsidization  of  private  individuals,  associations, 
and  communes  that  proposed  to  carry  out  land  settlement  plans. 
By  these  measures  not  only  is  emigration  diminished  but  the  state 
turns  favorably  situated  waste  land  into  productive  soil. 

The  commercial  welfare  of  Denmark  depends  largely  upon  the 
growing  export  of  dairy  products  and  the  facilities  offered  by  the  free 
port  and  bonded  warehouses  of  Copenhagen.  The  free  port  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  has  been  doubled  in  size,  larger  warehouses  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  take  advantage  of  its 
position  as  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  in  the  Baltic  trade.  Denmark’s 
geographical  position  fosters  close  relations  between  its  merchants 
and  those  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  contrast  to 
conditions  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  land  of 
Denmark  is  arable.  Its  agricultural  products  find  a  ready  market  in 
the  cities  of  its  large  industrial  neighbors.  Danish  colonies  were  never 
commercially  of  high  rank. 

POLITICAL  CHANGES 

Like  most  of  the  people  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  Scandinavians 
have  undergone  a  marked  change  in  their  political  attitude  since  1914. 
Old  problems  seem  small  and  remote  and  new  problems  are  pressing 
upon  them.  Their  occasional  estrangements  have  been  of  far  less 
present  importance  than  the  common  benefits  which  they  enjoy  through 
standing  together  during  the  past  few  years.  The  relations  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  are  excellent,  despite  the  sharpness  of  feeling  in  1905 
when  a  long-standing  dispute  over  Norwegian  rights  led  to  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  union  of  the  two  countries  which  had  lasted  since  1814. 
Prior  to  that  Norway  had  been  joined  to  Denmark  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years  (1397-1814).  The  severance  of  Norway  from 
Denmark  and  its  union  with  Sweden  was  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
to  the  latter  country  for  joining  the  European  powers  against  Napoleon 
(with  whom  Denmark  had  become  allied).  These  historical  facts  seem 
like  echoes  from  a  great  distance.  Norway  is  now  but  little  concerned 
over  her  relations  with  Sweden  as  compared  with  her  desire  to  see 
developed  practical  international  guarantees  for  the  freedom  of  ship¬ 
ping.  Imperial  Russia,  once  Sweden’s  Nemesis,  has  dropped  out 
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of  the  scene,  and  with  the  formation  of  a  line  of  small  and  necessarily 
neutral  states  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic  between  Sweden  and 
Russia  the  former  has  no  cause  to  fear  conquest  from  the  east.  Long 
apprehensive  of  German  encroachment,  Denmark  has  won  back  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  Slesvig  district.  She  sees  her  powerful  neighbor  deprived 
of  all  but  the  nucleii  of  army  and  navy.  Her  chief  concern  is  the 
strengthening  of  an  international  order  in  which  guarantees  will  be 
given  for  existing  boundaries  and  for  equality  of  trade  privileges. 


TERRITORIAL  QUESTIONS 

Only  Norway  and  Denmark  have  overseas  territories,  the  one  in 
Spitsbergen  (Svalbard),  the  other  in  Iceland  and  Greenland.  There  is 
no  coal  in  Norway  and  no  fuel  except  wood,  hence  no  native  source  of 
power  save  the  white  coal  of  her  waterfalls.  All  of  her  consumption 
has  to  be  imported  —  chiefly  from  England.  The  coal  mines  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  are  of  sufficient  value  to  have  caused  Norway  to  claim  these 
distant  islands.  The  general  fisheries  and  the  whale  oil  industry  are 
supplementary  resources.  Though  the  islands  lie  halfway  between 
Norway  and  the  North  Pole,  the  average  summer  limit  of  pack  ice  is 
far  enough  north  to  permit  transport  during  four  months  of  the  year. 
Norway’s  economic  claims  were  strengthened  by  the  record  of  explo¬ 
rations  in  Spitsbergen  waters  by  Norwegian  navigators.  It  is  to  them 
chiefly  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  islands. 
Ever  since  1261  Norway  has  periodically  asserted  her  claims,  as  in 
1608,  when  the  British  began  whaling  thereabouts,  in  1666  when  France 
did  likewise,  and  in  1679  in  opposition  to  Sweden.  Wireless  and  mete¬ 
orological  stations  and  fur  stations  have  been  established  and  there  has 
been  regular  navigation  between  Spitsbergen  and  Norway  since  1911. 
In  confirming  Norwegian  claims  (1919),  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  laid  down  certain  specific  conditions :  There  is  to  be  no  naval 
base  on  the  islands  and  no  use  of  Spitsbergen  in  time  of  war.  The 
ships  of  all  signatories  to  the  Spitsbergen  treaty  are  to  enjoy  fishing 
and  hunting  privileges  in  territorial  waters.  All  ships  are  to  be  enabled 
to  touch  at  some  point  in  Norway  on  the  way  to  or  from  Spitsbergen, 
and  the  wireless  stations  are  to  be  at  the  service  of  all. 

Between  Norway  and  Denmark  a  dispute  arose  in  1921  respecting 
claims  in  Greenland.  Denmark  claimed  the  right  to  extend  her  long- 
established  monopoly  in  Greenland  and  provide  commercial,  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  shipping  stations  along  the  entire  coast.  Norway  replied 
by  denying  the  Danish  claim  to  suzerainty  ;  she  claimed  that  her  sealers 
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Fig.  81.  Spitsbergen  (official  name,  Svalbard)  in  relation  to  Norway  and  Greenland. 


had  prior  rights  of  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  unsettled  eastern  coast. 
For  Greenlanders  themselves  the  matter  was  serious  because  the 
number  of  seals  they  were  able  to  catch  had  been  decreasing  to  an 
alarming  degree,  partly  because  of  the  general  use  of  firearms  and 
chiefly  because  of  ruthless  slaughter  by  Norwegian  whalers  in  the 
East  Greenland  breeding  grounds  of  the  seal  herds.  By  treaty 
between  Norway  and  Denmark  in  1924  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland 
was  opened  up  to  Norway,  except  for  two  tracts  which  were  to  be 
reserved  for  Greenlanders  if  they  populated  it.  This  explains  the 
present  experiment  in  settlement  on  Scoresby  Sound,  where  coloniza¬ 
tion  began  in  1925  with  the  double  object  of  providing  an  outlet  for  a 
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pauperized  population 
and  protecting  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  South 
Greenland  by  a  north¬ 
erly  station  on  the  east 
coast. 

DANISH  GAINS  IN 
SLESVIG 

The  principal  Danish¬ 
speaking  portions  of 
Slesvig  were  returned  to 
Denmark  by  the  treaty 
of  Versailles.  They  were 
lost  in  1864  following 
an  invasion  by  Prussia 
and  Austria.  Two  years 
later  Prussia  and  Austria 
came  to  blows  over  the 
disposition  of  the  terri¬ 
tory.  Victorious  Prus¬ 
sia  forthwith  annexed 
the  duchies  and  began 
a  campaign  of  Germanization  that  continued  without  cessation  until 
the  beginning  of  the  World  War  in  1914.  Between  1867  and  1895, 
there  emigrated  from  the  small  territory  of  north  Slesvig  57,000  per¬ 
sons.  In  1898  about  1000  persons  were  expelled  from  the  country. 
Even  purely  Danish  parishes  were  obliged  to  adopt  German  church 
services  and  much  land  was  forcibly  colonized  by  Germans  under  dis¬ 
criminatory  conditions. 

A  plebiscite  in  two  zones,  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
resulted  in  a  three-fourths  majority  for  the  union  of  the  northern  zone 
to  Denmark  and  an  even  more  emphatic  majority  for  union  of  the 
southern  zone  to  Germany.  Neither  side,  of  course,  is  completely 
satisfied.  The  Danes  would  like  to  have  Flensburg,  and  the  Germans 
want  Tondern,  a  small  district  in  the  northern  zone  which  voted  for 
Germany,  but  which  is  now  assigned  to  Denmark.  The  southern 
boundary  of  Denmark  as  finally  drawn  is  shown  in  Figure  82.  This 
marks  the  end  of  a  dispute  that  has  lasted  since  1866,  when,  by  the 
treaty  of  Prague,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Slesvig  were  promised  re¬ 
union  with  Denmark  “  if  they  should  express  such  a  desire  in  a  vote 


Fig.  82.  Language  boundaries  in  Slesvig  according  to  Danish 
authority  (Clausens,  1912).  The  southern  plebiscite  zone 
(between  the  dotted  line  and  the  solid  one,  except  where  the 
latter  is  bordered  by  dots)  voted  to  remain  German. 
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freely  given,”  —  a  promise  that  was  abrogated  in  1878  by  Prussia  in 
agreement  with  Austria. 

ICELAND 

After  Greenland,  Iceland  was  long  Denmark’s  largest  possession. 
For  more  than  five  hundred  years  it  was  under  the  control  of  Danish 
kings  (1381-1918).  A  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Iceland,  not  finally 
abolished  until  1854,  kept  it  a  mere  commercial  appanage  of  Denmark. 
In  1918  it  became  a  sovereign  state.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Union  of  that  year  Iceland  may  demand  a  revision  of  its  status,  which 
is  now  confined  practically  to  the  single  fact  that  the  King  of  Denmark 
is  also  King  of  Iceland.  The  change  was  brought  about  without  war ; 
in  fact,  Iceland  has  not  even  the  nucleus  of  an  army.  All  important 
in  government  is  the  Althing  or  Parliament,  for  to  it  the  ministers  of 
state  are  responsible.  More  than  half  the  population  is  rural,  and 
more  than  a  fifth  lives  in  the  single  capital  city  of  Reykjavik.  The 
economy  is  similar  to  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden  —  an  export  of  fish 
and  oils,  an  import  of  coal  and  petroleum,  grain  and  flour,  and  textiles. 
Spain  takes  most  of  the  fish ;  Great  Britain  leads  in  total  trade, 
taking  the  dairy  products,  wool,  and  meat,  and  supplying  coal,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  clothing.  The  population  of  100,000  occupies  the  coastal 
fringe  and  the  floors  of  a  few  short  valleys.  The  sea  and  the  land 
roads  are  the  highways ;  there  are  no  railways,  a  condition  shared  by 
no  other  people  of  equally  high  cultural  rank.  With  immense  water 
power  resources  available  throughout  the  year,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Iceland  should  not  follow  the  example  of  Norway  in  nitrate  production. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE 

(A)  Germany  as  An  Industrial  Power 

In  the  national  consciousness  of  a  people,  political  policies  and  acts 
are  often  rationalized  to  conform  with  the  physical  or  geographical 
situation.  German  geographers  speak  of  the  German  plain  as  a 
Durchgangsland,  or  transit  land,  between  eastern  and  western  Europe. 
It  derives  this  quality  not  from  military  episodes  like  that  of  the  cross¬ 
ings  by  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  Russian  campaign,  but  more 
particularly  from  its  relation  to  the  principal  streams  of  European 
commerce.  The  north  German  plain  is  provided  with  two  sets  of 
natural  depressions  along  which  commerce  has  flowed  in  the  modern 
era ;  an  east-west  set  of  old  river  valleys,  some  of  them  now  canalized 
or  equipped  with  small  misfit  rivers  like  the  Spree ;  and  a  north-south 
set  of  streams  that  form  the  natural  lines  of  water  communication 
today.  The  grid-like  relations  of  the  two  systems  make  cheap  canal¬ 
ization  feasible,  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the 
rivers,  Germany  drew  to  her  ports  on  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  a 
large  part  of  the  commerce  of  northern  Austria-Hungary.  Emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  east-west  grain  of  the  country  marked  by  coastline  and  moun¬ 
tain  foreland  are  lines  of  morainic  hills  that,  like  the  old  east-west 
river  valleys,  register  stages  in  the  pre-historic  occupation  of  north 
Germany  by  a  continental  ice  sheet. 

Germany  has  been  advantaged  by  her  position  as  transit  land 
between  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  She  has  been  dis¬ 
advantaged  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  great  convergence  of  streams 
upon  a  single  port,  no  natural  focus  of  national  life.  The  drainage 
lines  diverge,  scattering  the  maritime  interests  among  a  number  of 
coastal  centers.  Berlin  is  not  devoid  of  advantages.  It  is  central, 
it  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  it  is  well  placed  with  respect  to  surface 
and  river  gradients,  canals,  and  railways.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  no 
inheritance  from  the  past  to  lend  it  romantic  or  political  interest. 
Hamburg,  to  take  a  second  example,  is  less  a  port  that  has  been 
favored  by  nature  than  one  that  has  been  developed  artificially. 

Of  the  territory  of  Germany  more  than  half  is  under  cultivation,  a 
quarter  in  forest,  another  quarter  in  pasture.  There  are  marked  dis¬ 
similarities  from  region  to  region.  The  sandy  soils  of  fluvio-glacial 
origin  along  the  Baltic  coast  diminish  the  agricultural  productivity  of 
the  region,  and  this  poverty  is  enhanced  by  a  severe  climate.  The 
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harbors  of  the  Baltic  coast  are  closed  by  ice  for  a  part  of  each  year 
(Liibeck,  32  days  ;  Stettin,  61 ;  Neufarhwasser  entrance  to  Danzig,  81), 
while  the  northwest  coast  has  a  January  mean  of  32°  F.  The  farther 
eastward  one  goes,  the  lower  the  mean  temperature.  The  Rhine  re¬ 
gion  is  in  the  midst  of  spring  while  snow  still  lies  upon  the  plains 
of  East  Prussia.  Western  Germany,  being  nearer  the  Atlantic,  has 
a  greater  average  rainfall  than  eastern  Germany.  The  effect  of 
these  conditions  is  well  shown  in  Figures  83  and  84.  The  density  of 
the  agricultural  population  increases  toward  the  Rhine,  while  the 
estates  become  larger  and  the  agricultural  population  smaller  in  the 
opposite  direction  (northeast)  where  the  sandy  soil  is  less  fertile.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Elbe  is  roughly  a  dividing  line  between  these 
two  regions.  “Ostelbien”  is  a  common  regional  designation. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  Germany’s  position 
in  relation  to  her  neighbors  to  look  at  the  geographical  distribution  of 
her  heavy  industries,  her  agricultural  population,  and  her  centers  of 
coal  production.  If  France  claims  that  her  industries,  her  canals, 
and  her  large  cities  lie  dangerously  close  to  the  German  frontier,  so 
also  may  Germany  point  to  a  similar  concentration,  both  east  and  west : 
Silesia  no  less  than  the  Saar  and  the  Ruhr  are  dangerously  near  an 
international  boundary.  Recognizing  her  precarious  position,  Ger¬ 
many  provided  herself  with  two  advantages  :  (1)  an  excellent  network 
of  railroads  upon  her  frontier  to  facilitate  troop  movements,  and 
(2)  a  highly  organized  military  establishment  to  defend  the  frontiers. 
Predominance  in  artillery  became  an  established  part  of  her  military 
creed,  and  this  required  great  iron  and  steel  works  behind  it.  The 
wisdom  of  the  policy  from  the  German  standpoint  was  shown  by  her 
impregnable  position  for  four  years  of  the  World  War  (1914-1918), 
no  less  than  by  the  great  disproportion  between  her  losses  and  those 
of  her  enemies.  In  the  development  of  national  policies,  German 
leaders  have  long  made  much  of  the  disadvantages  imposed  by  geog¬ 
raphy.  “Germany  is  the  center  of  all  European  problems  ...  by 
geographical  fate,”  was  printed  in  1927  (Jackh). 

It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  Germany  enjoys  many  advantages 
of  position.  Right  at  her  portals,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  are 
good  traders :  Russia,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Baltic  States.  In 
war  she  may  be  “ringed  about  by  enemies,”  but  in  peace  she  is  ringed 
about  by  customers.  A  short  haul  and  her  products  are  in  all  the 
markets  of  central  Europe.  Thirteen  nations  touch  her  borders. 
There  are  18  cities  with  a  total  population  of  4,000,000  in  a  belt  of 
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Fig.  83.  After  Scheu,  Deutschlands  Wirtschafts-Geographische 
Harmonie,  1924.  One  hectare  is  approximately  two  and  a  half 
acres. 


country  300  miles  wide 
outside  the  German 
frontier.  Nearly  half  of 
them  lie  within  a  belt 
150  miles  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  boundary.  Ger¬ 
many’s  resources  give 
her  a  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  vital  wants 
of  these  cities  and  their 
supporting  country  — 
fuel,  textiles,  fertilizers, 
iron  and  steel  goods. 
France  is  not  nearly  so 
well  placed  as' Germany 
from  the  standpoint  of  trade.  Italy,  with  few  minerals  and  a  south¬ 
ern  location,  is  barely  on  the  fringe  of  west  European  industry.  No 
other  country  of  Europe  has  so  inviting  a  situation  as  Germany  for 
conveniently  reaching  profitable  markets  or  so  large  an  endowment  of 
natural  resources. 

The  dispersion  of  German  cities  and  the  peripheral  position  of 
German  industries  would  naturally  lead  to  a  strong  system  of  internal 
communications.  That  more  than  half  of  Germany  is  plain  and  that 
the  cities  lie  for  the  most  part  on  the  plain  or  near  its  borders  are  added 
advantages  for  transport.  By  the  time  that  Germany  was  in  full 
industrial  development  and  its  population  had  reached  fifty  millions,  a 
centralized  railway  system  came  into  being.  In  1881  the  Prussian 
railways  were  bought  by  the  government  and  have  since  been  under 
government  management.  Likewise,  most  of  the  waterways  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  state.  The  great  economic  power  of  such  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  authority  may  be  appreciated  when  we  realize  that  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  63,000,000  is  disposed  over  territory  only  181,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  a  density  of  nearly  350  to  the  square  mile.  The  total  railway 
mileage  of  Germany  is  in  excess  of  34,000,  of  which  more  than  32,000 
miles  are  state-owned .  But  small  portions  of  the  United  States  can  show 
so  close  a  network.  No  other  country  in  the  world  has  developed  such 
highly  organized  air-transport  lines  as  Germany  (Fig.  85) .  There  is 
hardly  a  German  city  of  consequence  that  does  not  have  its  airport  with 
full  meteorological  and  radio  or  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment.  In 
addition  to  railway  and  air  routes  Germany  has  5800  miles  of  rivers  or 
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canalized  rivers  and  1370 
miles  of  canals.  To  be 
sure  almost  all  the  rivers 
have  natural  deficiencies 
such  as  shallowness  or 
irregularity  of  flow,  but 
these  are  removable  by 
capital  and  engineering 
skill.  Only  the  Rhine 
has  the  required  conti¬ 
nuity  of  water  supply 
and  virtual  freedom 
from  ice ;  and  Germany 
controls  neither  sources 
nor  mouth. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ERA  AND  THE  GROWTH  OF  CITY  POPULATIONS 

The  19th  century  witnessed  a  phenomenal  growth  in  Germany’s 
industrial  power.  Like  England,  Germany  came  to  have  a  fairly  well 
balanced  tonnage  in  its  export  and  import  trade.  Heavy  exports  of 
coke  supplied  full  cargoes  for  ships  of  foreign  destination  and  facilitated 
heavy  importations  of  raw  materials.  The  latter  especially  provided 
a  means  for  distributing  freight  rates  to  the  advantage  of  the  overseas 
competing  trader.  By  these  means  Germany  was  constantly  obtaining 
larger  ratios  of  world  trade.  German  wares  were  carried  into  every 
trading  realm,  and  the  trader  meant  political  as  well  as  commercial 
penetration.  Colonies  had  been  acquired  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific 
and  concessions  in  China.  The  products  of  German  industry  were  of 
high  grade  and  they  were  cheap.  In  central  Europe,  the  Balkans, 
and  Turkey,  German  political  influence  was  dominant  and  trade  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Supporting  these  advances  in  trade  and  colonies 
was  an  intelligent  and  industrious  people,  trained  in  the  arts,  and 
possessing  enviable  resources  of  mineral  wealth,  especially  iron  and 
coal. 

By  1880  the  movement  of  German  population  from  country  to  city 
exceeded  the  volume  of  emigration  overseas.  By  1895  there  were  more 
Germans  living  in  the  cities  than  in  the  rural  districts  and  by  1900, 
54  per  cent  of  the  German  population  was  urban.  Berlin  doubled 
its  size  in  the  30  years  following  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  reaching 
the  2,000,000  class  in  1900.  Between  1871  and  1910  cities  of  100,000 
and  more  had  increased  their  share  of  the  total  population  from  4.8 
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Fig.  85.  Germany  has  the  best  air-transport  service  in  the 
world.  From  The  Approach  towards  a  System  of  Imperial  Air 
Communications ,  Air  Ministry  (British),  1926. 


to  21.3  per  cent.  In 
the  face  of  continued 
emigration  German  in¬ 
dustries  required  more 
labor  than  they  could 
get,  not  only  for  the 
factories  but  for  the 
fields  as  well.  Before 
the  World  War  several 
hundred  thousand  Pol¬ 
ish  workmen  were  an¬ 
nually  employed  upon 
the  estates  of  eastern 
Germany,  to  make  good 
the  labor  deficiency 
caused  in  large  part  by 
a  steady  rural  exodus 
(under  way  as  early  as 
1850,  when  the  large- 
scale  capitalization  of 
agriculture  produced  its  first  marked  effects).  The  trans-Elbien 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  Posen  doubled 
their  population  in  the  19th  century.  Agricultural  production  increased 
even  faster  than  population  as  a  consequence  of  the  widening  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  the  augmented  acreage  of  farm  lands.  The 
wheat  acreage  had  doubled  by  the  end  of  the  century  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  in  different  crops  was  from  70  per  cent  to  170  per  cent 
greater.  Thus  was  met  the  heavier  demand  upon  German  land  for 
food  to  supply  the  increasing  city  population.  German  soil  was  so 
scientifically  managed  that  the  country  was  from  80  to  85  per  cent 
self-sufficient  in  the  matter  of  food.  The  process  of  domestic  devel¬ 
opment  came  into  full  swing  with  the  extension  of  German  com¬ 
merce  and  investments  overseas.  By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
Germany  had  extracted  from  her  own  mines  and  soil  so  vast  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  minerals  and  foodstuffs,  her  industrial  life  was  so  efficient  and 
close-knit,  that  she  was  regarded  as  the  very  type  of  modern  industrial 
and  scientific  organization. 

At  this  stage  German  philosophers  and  geographers  found  a  ready 
means  for  explaining  German  expansion.  It  was  conceived  that  a 
nation  had  an  inherent  right  to  the  space  ( Raum )  required  by  its  ex¬ 
panding  population  and  industries.  There  was  much  speculation  as 
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Fig.  86.  Distribution  of  industrial  and  agricultural  population  of  Germany  in  1895.  The  map 
represents  Germany  in  a  period  of  transition.  In  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  German  pig-iron 
production  increased  100  per  cent.  The  same  rate  of  increase  was  maintained  during  the  two 
succeeding  decades.  Note  the  belt  of  industrial  population  along  the  French  and  Belgian  fron¬ 
tiers.  Compare  this  map  with  Figure  83.  The  territorial  losses  on  the  east  involve  chiefly 
agricultural  population,  except  in  the  case  of  Upper  Silesia.  From  maps  in  Statistisches  Jahrbuch 
fur  das  Deutsche  Reich. 


to  the  relation  between  the  total  material  culture  of  a  people  and  the 
geographical  area  suited  to  its  development  and  welfare.  This  mani¬ 
fested  itself  not  merely  in  German  ideas  respecting  colonization  over¬ 
seas  but  also  in  a  new  attitude  toward  the  territory  of  neighboring 
peoples  (page  266).  In  German  political  philosophy  the  state  was 
conceived  to  be  the  guardian  and  custodian  of  culture  and  civilization 
and  as  such  to  deserve  all  that  its  citizens  could  give  of  allegiance  and 
support.  There  is  little  room  for  individualism  in  such  a  scheme  of 
thought.  It  is  but  a  step  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  can  do  no 
wrong.  But  another  step  and  all  its  acts  are  glorified.  The  Hamburg- 
to-India  route  was  a  product  of  this  period.  The  Baghdad  Railway 
became  the  chief  symbol  of  eastern  ambitions.  Germany  essayed  to 
bring  within  her  political  circle  the  Near  East,  Austria-Hungary,  the 
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Balkan  states.  The  Turkish  policy  was  to  be  related  to  the  German 
with  the  purpose  of  permitting  advance  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  an 
ultimate  share  in  the  rich  trade  of  the  Far  East. 

In  all  times  large  and  small  states  have  existed  side  by  side,  and 
their  inequalities  of  size,  strength,  and  function  are  the  result  of  many 
forces  and  conditions  —  varying  topographic  layout,  unequal 
resources,  different  stages  of  development,  inequality  with  respect  to 
dominant  economic  centers.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  large  states 
that  require  the  most  elbow  room  and  seek  most  aggressively  for 
increase  of  space  and  power,  often  to  the  point  of  weakening  the  central 
state  and  government.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  “organic  boun¬ 
dary”  in  a  territorial  sense.  The  philosophy  of  Lebensraum  is  open  to 
abuse  like  the  arguments  based  on  history  and  military  necessity. 
Even  if  boundaries  were  adjusted  to  national  needs  and  if  proper 
economic  advantages  were  given  to  every  nation,  the  equilibrium  would 
last  but  for  a  moment.  Inequalities  would  at  once  appear  just  as  they 
would  among  a  whole  population  in  case  of  an  equal  distribution  of 
wealth.  National  power,  like  individual  power,  is  composed  to  a 
marked  degree  of  intangibles  not  susceptible  of  statistical  expression. 

EASTWARD  ORIENTATION 

German  economists,  before  the  World  War,  saw  three  chief  possi¬ 
bilities  of  economic  expansion  open  to  their  country.  The  first  would 
be  realized  with  German  control  of  the  seas,  for  that  is  what  freedom 
of  the  sea  meant  in  German  thought.  It  meant,  further,  that  at  the 
end  of  each  one  of  the  principal  German  sea  lanes  there  would  be  an 
extension  inland  of  German  economic  power  and  measurable  control  of 
wharves  and  warehouses.  The  second  possibility  lay  in  the  founding 
of  an  economic  empire  in  the  Near  East,  of  which  the  Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway  was  to  be  an  element  and  beyond  which  there  should  be  trib¬ 
utary  regions  of  vast  extent.  The  third  possibility  was  the  economic 
domination  of  Russia,  which  was  to  provide  not  only  a  vast  market 
for  German  industrial  products  but  an  equally  vast  reservoir  of  raw 
materials  to  feed  German  industries. 

The  full  measure  of  Germany’s  desire  was  first  officially  disclosed 
when,  in  1918,  Germany  and  Russia  signed  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  Through  the  terms  of  that  treaty  and  otherwise,  it  was 
planned  to  create  seven  states  on  the  western  border  of  Russia,  thus 
breaking  up  into  manageable  units  a  broad  belt  of  territory  through 
which  the  products  of  western  Russia  would  have  to  pass.  From 
north  to  south  the  states  were  as  follows :  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
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Lithuania,  White  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine.  Lithuania  was  to 
be  virtually  confederated  with  Germany  through  German  control  of 
the  army,  railways,  customs,  and  currency,  and  by  the  selection  of  a 
German  prince  as  king  of  Greater  Lithuania.  It  was  conceived  that 
popular  acquiescence  to  the  German  program  would  follow  naturally, 
because  only  with  German  help  could  the  string  of  nations  on  Russia’s 
western  border  hope  to  oppose  themselves  successfully  to  Russian 
force.  Y ast  colonization  schemes  were  devised  to  increase  the  eastward 
flow  of  German  settlers,  and  especially  German  goods. 

Indeed,  the  process  would  not  have  stopped  with  the  Raltic  Prov¬ 
inces.  The  Rolshevists  were  at  first  subsidized  by  Germany  and 
were  favored  by  the  German  higher  military  command.  Rut  for  the 
defeat  of  Germany  by  the  Allies  and  the  re-creation  of  the  Polish 
buffer  state,  we  should  have  seen  in  time  a  strong  welding  of  Russian 
commerce  with  that  of  Germany  and  the  development  of  close  political 
relations.  German  industrial  power  drawing  upon  Russian  raw  materials 
would  create  an  economic  realm  of  unprecedented  scope  and  conse¬ 
quence.  If  direct  and  indirect  political  influences  had  been  added, 
eastern  Europe  would  have  become  an  irresistible  military  force. 

Though  the  treaty  of  Rrest-Litovsk  was  repudiated  in  the  armistice 
terms  of  November  1918,  it  is  still  possible  for  Germany  to  advance 
her  former  program  to  a  measurable  degree.  Whether  as  a  result  of 
the  military  and  political  policy  of  the  Allies  or  because  of  a  conflict 
in  ideals  of  government,  there  has  been  brought  about  a  state  of  open 
hostility  between  Russia  and  the  “capitalistic”  western  powers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States.  Rrest-Litovsk  is  now  all  but  forgotten  so 
far  as  it  made  any  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  Russian  mind. 
The  practical  questions  of  economic  development  press  the  Rolshevist 
leaders  on  every  side.  Vigorously  opposed  by  both  Poland  and 
Rumania,  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  persistence  in 
communistic  doctrines  steadily  imported  into  Russian  foreign  relations, 
the  leaders  in  the  Soviet  regime  naturally  turned  to  Germany.  The 
Russo-German  treaty  signed  at  Rapallo,  during  the  Genoa  Conference 
(1922),  calls  for  economic  interchanges  that  tend  to  draw  the  prin¬ 
cipals  closer  together.  German  trade  with  Russia  is  growing  rapidly, 
German  credits  being  sufficiently  abundant  to  sustain  an  eastward 
flow  of  merchandise  and  a  westward  flow  of  Russian  raw  materials. 
The  political  arrangements  under  which  these  commercial  exchanges 
may  thrive  have  still  to  be  made  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
formidable,  the  Soviet  government  being  unwilling  to  trade  except  on 
the  basis  of  an  alarming  extension  of  German  credit. 
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FORMER  GERMAN  INFLUENCE  IN  NEIGHBORING  STATES 

Besides  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of  German-speaking  people  in 
Europe  (Fig.  87),  there  are  important  German  “colonies”  in  southern 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  China,  and  especially  the  United  States. 
Upon  this  wide  dispersion  there  depend  political  relations  and  influences 
of  direct  value  to  the  German  state.  The  following  table  gives  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  German-speaking  population  of  the 
world  outside  of  Germany  itself. 


German-Speaking  Population  Outside  Germany  1 


EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  NON-EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


France 2 

1,500,000 

United  States 

9,000,000 

Belgium 

115,000 

Canada 

100,000 

Italy 

250,000 

Brazil 

400,000 

Czechoslovakia 

3,500,000 

Argentina 

100,000 

Rumania 

900,000 

9,600,000 

Yugoslavia 

700,000 

Note :  These  figures  do  not  include 

Hungary 

250,000 

6,000,000 

German-speaking 

Poland  3 

2,200,000 

Austrians, 

2,600,000  German- 

Baltic  States 

270,000 

speaking  Swiss,  and  German 

Russia 

1,600,000 

settlers  in 

former  German 

11,285,000 

colonies. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  Germans  were  so  numerous,  —  about 
11,000,000,  — -  so  compactly  situated,  and  so  conscious  of  the  German 
origin  of  the  Hapsburgs,  that  they  exercised  a  dominating  influence 
on  the  political  life  of  the  empire,  and  at  the  same  time  served  in  part 
as  a  basis  for  the  political  views  and  ambitions  of  the  Pan-Germans. 
The  policies  of  Berlin  were  to  a  large  degree  reflected  in  the  policies 
of  Vienna.  Moreover,  the  rulers  of  both  empires  had  a  cynical  view 
respecting  the  rights  of  minority  subjects  of  non- German  race  and 
speech. 

Among  the  other  groups  of  Germans  outside  the  German  Empire, 
the  two  most  important  were  those  in  Russia  and  the  Baltic  Provinces. 
In  southern  Russia  they  comprised  in  large  part  the  artisan  classes, 
the  merchants,  and  engineers  with  technical  skill.  Important  German 
settlements  were  scattered  eastward  as  far  as  the  middle  Volga.  In 

1  After  Walter  Gerbing,  Das  Erdbild  der  Gegenwart;  Vol.  I,  Die  Lander  Europas,  1926, 
pages  306-307.  Gerbing’s  estimates  are  higher  than  those  given  in  later  chapters  on  the 
states  of  central  Europe  and  derived  from  separate  nationalist  sources. 

2  Including  the  Saar.  3  Including  Danzig. 
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Fig.  87.  German-speaking  peoples  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  The  scattered  “islands” 
came  into  being  as  the  result  of  many  causes  —  religious  differences  and  the  desire  to  avoid  mili¬ 
tary  duty,  crusades  in  the  Baltic  region,  settlements  of  frontier  guards  against  Turkey  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  artisan  groups  invited  into  southern  Russia.  After  Debes,  Handatlas.  See  also  the 
map  on  page  72  of  Kartographische  und  Schul-geographische  Zeitschrift,  Yol.  8,  1919,  for  recent 
German  opinion  on  the  subject. 

the  Baltic  Provinces  Germans  formed  the  land-owning  class,  the 
so-called  German  barons,  or  Balts,  who  formed  a  small  percentage 
of  the  population  and  held  about  three  fourths  of  the  land.  In  both 
districts  the  German  element  was  politically  powerful,  that  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces  being  especially  influential  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Leningrad).  Libau  and  Memel  are  peopled  chiefly  by  Germans, 
not  Slavs.  Riga  had  a  powerful  German  commercial  community  with 
business  connections  that  penetrated  far  into  Bussia. 

Wherever  the  Germans  have  gone  in  eastern  Europe  they  have 
carried  the  German  tongue,  German  culture  and  political  ideas,  and 
German  industrial  power.  They  have  their  own  schools  and  trading 
associations  ;  many  maintain  their  citizenship  in  Germany.  German 
colonists  west  of  Kiev,  in  northern  Ukrainia,  owned  the  steel  mills  and 
many  of  the  large  landed  estates ;  numbers  of  them  entered  the  army 
and  became  celebrated  officers.  The  Saxons  of  Transylvania,  in  the 
midst  of  a  Rumanian  peasantry,  were  given  a  privileged  position  by 
Hungary. 

One  can  hardly  understand  Germany’s  present  eastern  boundary 
and  her  relations  with  the  Polish  and  Russian  branches  of  the  Slavic 
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GERMANY'S  EASTERN  MARCHES 
AGAINST  SLAVDOM  (ABOUT  1400) 
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Fig.  88.  The  contest  between  German  and  Slav  at  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century.  Based  on  Putzger,  Historischer  Schul-Atlas,  1923, 
and  Droysen,  Hand-Atlas,  1886. 


race  without  recalling  that  the  Slavs  seven  hundred  years  ago  wrested 
parts  of  eastern  Germany  from  the  local  princes  of  that  day.  The 
frontier  between  Slav  and  German  was  then  the  Elbe  valley.  In  the 
12th  century  the  Germans  began  energetically  to  drive  out  the  Slavic 
peoples  and  occupy  the  country  with  colonists  from  the  Netherlands 
and  Westphalia.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  a  string  of  cities 
(Fig.  89)  came  into  being :  Liibeck,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund, 
Greifswald,  Wolgast,  Stettin,  and  Kolberg.  With  a  religious  purpose 
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(a  reflection  of  the  Crusades),  the  Teutonic  Knights  won  all  of  East 
Prussia  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen.  Under  their  protection 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  traders  from  Bremen  and  Liibeck 
there  arose  still  other  cities  :  Danzig,  Dirschau,  Culm,  Thorn,  Elbing, 
Konigsberg,  Memel,  and  others.  Riga,  founded  in  1158  by  Bremen 
merchants,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  also 
conquered  Tartu  (Dorpat)  and  Tallinn  (Revel). 

While  the  interior,  or  landward,  advance  of  the  German  against  the 
Slavic  host  was  steady,  it  was  slow,  whereas  the  coastal  advance  was 
rapid,  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  the  time  and  the 
flexibility  of  communication  and  support  by  sea  when  all  the  land 
roads  were  primitive  and  much  of  the  soil  was  covered  with  forest. 
Soon  all  of  the  east  Baltic  coast  was  included  in  the  German  trading 
scheme.  The  strength  of  the  new  German  colonies  along  the  Baltic 
was  assured  by  the  vigor  of  the  trade  that  called  them  into  being.  The 
Low  Countries  and  Germany  west  of  the  Elbe  and  in  the  Rhine  Valley 
formed  a  commercial  region  of  growing  power,  seeking  East  Baltic 
products,  building  up  a  carrying  trade  between  east  and  west.  Eng¬ 
land  likewise  was  demanding  in  increasing  degree  the  products  of  the 
Baltic.  Danzig  became  great  largely  because  of  English  trade.  From 
Russia  came  furs,  skins,  leather,  tallow,  and  wax.  Sweden  sent  copper 
and  crude  iron,  lumber,  potash,  pitch,  and  tar.  The  looms  of  Flanders, 
Germany,  and  England  supplied  cloth.  Silks,  linen,  metal  wares, 
beer,  and  other  products  of  city  industry  were  among  the  western 
wares  supplied  in  exchange  for  Baltic  raw  materials. 

The  German  coast  cities  of  the  Baltic,  making  a  great  commercial 
thoroughfare,  profited  also  from  the  trade  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas.  They  were  indeed  the  northern  termini  of  that  trade.  Though 
related  To  interior  towns  by  geographical  position  along  common  river 
courses  and  by  commercial  agreements,  they  were  the  dominating 
partners.  The  rivers  tributary  to  the  Baltic  are  divided  by  low  water¬ 
sheds  from  those  of  the  Black  Sea  (Fig.  89).  Eastward  by  way  of 
Riga,  Pskov,  Smolensk,  and  other  cities  a  commercial  chain  was  forged 
to  Novgorod,  the  portal  to  a  vast  region  that  embraced  not  merely 
the  Caspian  and  Transcaspian  territories  and  trade  routes,  but  even 
the  Orient.  Two  streams  of  commerce,  one  from  the  east  and  one 
from  the  south,  converged  upon  Baltic  watersheds  and  became  con¬ 
nected  by  river  and  sea  with  the  rising  industries  and  the  rapidly 
growing  towns  that  marked  the  period  in  western  Europe. 

All  this  meant  a  prolonged  period  of  frontier  trading  with  grave 
risks  in  transport.  Pirates  abounded,  not  even  the  lords  of  the  castles 
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Fig.  89.  The  principal  towns  that  at  one  time  or  another  were  members  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
The  Duna,  Niemen,  and  Vistula  rivers  were  among  the  chief  trade  routes  from  the  Black  Sea 
region  to  the  Baltic. 


in  coastal  Denmark  and  Sweden  being  above  a  little  freebootery  when 
adventure  or  gain  called.  Ships  and  cargoes  cast  up  on  the  Danish 
coast  were  confiscated  after  the  manner  of  “wreckers”  on  many 
another  coast  of  the  seven  seas.  Behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  cities  had  to  offset  the  individual  danger  by  union.  Thus 
came  into  being  in  1358  the  powerful  Hanseatic  League,  a  league  of 
cities,  the  outgrowth  of  still  earlier  merchant  (not  city)  associations,  or 
guilds,  called  Hansas.  At  one  time  or  another  seventy  towns  were 
included  in  it,  though  Liibeck  was  always  the  leader,  with  Cologne, 
Brunswick,  and  Danzig  not  far  behind.  “Their  ships  sailed  out  in 
fleets  under  the  protection  of  a  man-of-war.”  The  League  defeated  a 
king  of  Denmark ;  it  declared  war  and  brought  England  to  terms.  It 
declined  only  when  new  routes  by  land  and  sea  switched  trade  from 
those  natural  grooves  along  which  it  had  first  developed.  The  new 
routes  to  the  East  in  the  Age  of  Discovery  gave  further  impetus  to  the 
decline  of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  alike 
became  “mere  sluggish  pools.”  In  the  16th  century  the  Dutch  forced 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Baltic  and  ended  the  Hanseatic  monopoly. 

Teutonic  knight,  Hanseatic  trader,  German  outpost  on  the  Slavic 
frontier,  —  these  in  succession  set  up  traditions  of  conquest,  stamped 
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the  towns  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  with  the  German  char¬ 
acter,  and  formed  an  historical  background  of  superior  culture.  From 
the  German  point  of  view  the  mere  loss  of  territory  to  Poland  on  the 
east  is  easier  to  bear  than  the  severance  of  East  Prussia  by  the  device 
of  the  Polish  Corridor  (Fig.  90).  No  German  believes  that  such  a 
territorial  contrivance  can  long  stand.  Already  German  scholars  are 
at  work  to  find  every  historical,  political,  economic,  and  ethnological 
fact  favorable  to  the  argument  for  a  return  of  the  corridor  to  Germany. 
In  a  general  European  struggle  it  would  be  a  first  object  of  attack  by 
Germany,  of  defense  by  Poland.  It  is  the  one  of  the  present  centers 
of  that  conflict  between  Teuton  and  Slav  that  has  come  down  undimin¬ 
ished  in  intensity  from  distant  centuries. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEFEAT  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

The  treaty  of  Versailles  took  away  large  territories  from  the  former 
empire  and  laid  heavy  servitudes  upon  the  new  German  state.  Ger¬ 
many  was  stripped  of  her  overseas  possessions,  her  merchant  fleet 
was  largely  confiscated,  her  navy  was  reduced  to  the  limits  of  protective 
need  alone.  Good  will  toward  the  German  trader  was  gone.  The 
following  table  lists  the  European  territorial  units  lost  to  Germany. 

European  Territory  Lost  to  Germany  as  a  Result  of  the 

World  War 

POPULATION  AREA 

(census  OF  1910)  (in  sq.  miles) 


Alsace-Lorraine  .  1,874,014  5,607 

Saar  Basin  (under  League  of  Nations  for  15  years)  713,105  1  744 

To  Belgium  (Eupen  and  Malmedy)  ....  60,003  400 

To  Poland .  3,854,971  17,816 

Memel  .  141,238  1,026 

Danzig .  330,630  7  39 

To  Denmark  (Slesvig  —  northern  zone)  .  .  .  166,348  1,542 

To  Czechoslovakia  (part  of  Upper  Silesia)  .  .  48,446  122 

Total .  7,188,755  #  27,996 


The  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  meant  not  loss  of  territory  only,  and  a 
prosperous  population,  but  a  yearly  production  of  more  than  20,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore,  and  potash  deposits  now  exploited  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  200,000  tons  a  year.  Control  of  Rhine  River  traffic  passed  out 
of  German  hands,  though  Germany  has  representation  upon  the 

1  Census  of  1922. 
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existing  commission  (page  280).  In  Slesvig,  Germany  lost,  besides 
population  and  territory,  a  part  of  a  strategic  barrier.  Small  territories 
on  the  west  —  Eupen,  Malmedy,  and  Moresnet  —  are  strategic  rather 
than  serious  economic  losses ;  and  the  trans-Niemen  territory  on  the 
east  is  populated  chiefly  by  Lithuanian  folk.  The  loss  of  Danzig,  on 
the  other  hand,  meant  the  relinquishment  of  an  old  Hanseatic  town, 
a  leading  Baltic  port.  The  territory  lost  to  Poland  includes  the  rich 
industrial  province  of  Posen,  besides  mineral,  forest,  and  agricultural 
land,  and  about  one  tenth  of  the  former  German  production  of  grain 
and  one  sixth  the  production  of  potatoes.  The  loss  of  most  of  the  Upper 
Silesian  coal  fields1  to  Poland  was  the  hardest  blow  of  all  (Fig.  148). 
One  of  the  great  unitary  economic  fields  of  Europe  was  divided.  In 
order  that  the  division  should  not  be  fatal,  control  of  this  mining  and 
metallurgical  region  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mixed  commission. 
The  coal  mines  of  the  Saar  (annual  production  12,400,000  tons  before 
the  World  War,  13,000,000  tons  in  1925),  were  allocated  to  France. 
All  told  Germany  lost  12.4  per  cent  of  her  former  area,  about  12  per 
cent  of  her  population  (of  which  58  per  cent  spoke  German),  from  12 
to  15  per  cent  of  her  agricultural  production,  10  per  cent  of  her  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  74  per  cent  of  her  iron-ore  production. 

REPARATION  DIFFICULTIES 

The  heaviest  immediate  burden  of  the  war  was  not  loss  of  territory 
but  reparations.  To  make  Germany  pay  the  total  war  damage  as 
originally  planned  was  impossible  even  if  the  whole  of  German  assets 
in  land,  goods,  and  works  had  been  liquidated  and  the  German  nation 
destroyed.  In  fact,  without  a  nation  at  work  those  assets  were  unrealiz¬ 
able  in  practically  any  form.  There  was  the  widest  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  as  to  the  amount  that  could  be  extracted  and  yet 
leave  German  economic  machinery  intact.  There  would  have  to  be 
improvement  also,  because  that  is  the  basis  of  hope  and  without  hope 
a  people  fives  in  slavery. 

We  have  already  described  the  reparation  difficulties  (pages  152- 
157) ;  the  invasion  of  the  Ruhr ;  the  slow  realization  by  Germany 
that  she  must  pay,  by  France  that  payment  must  be  regularised  and 
accommodated  to  actual  economic  conditions,  not  demanded  inexorably 
according  to  the  letter  of  a  treaty  that  could  not  take  account  of  the 
future.  The  Experts’  Plan  in  1924  brought  into  view  for  the  first 
time  since  1914  the  possibility  of  peace  (page  10). 

1  Total  German  coal  production  in  1913  was  43,000,000  tons,  Upper  Silesia  producing  23 
per  cent. 
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THE  EXPERTS’  PLAN  FOR  GERMAN  REPARATION 

Germany’s  achievements  since  the  Experts’  Plan  went  into  effect  are 
impressive.  The  two  chief  objects  of  the  plan  —  economic  recovery 
and  the  stabilization  of  the  mark  on  the  one  hand  and  steady  rather 
than  irregular  and  disquietingly  small  reparation  payments  on  the 
other  —  were  at  once  put  in  the  way  of  fulfillment.  Germany  was 
allowed  to  reestablish  herself  “under  conditions  of  security  and  mutual 
confidence.”  Quoting  further  from  the  Agent-General  for  Reparation 
Payments,  she  has  “  promptly  and  loyally  discharged  all  her  obliga¬ 
tions.”  Budget  problems  remain,  and  the  distribution  of  tax  funds 
among  the  several  states  is  still  in  a  problematical  state ;  but  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  despite  temporary  crises,  the  process  of  restoration 
appears  to  be  in  full  swing. 

The  actual  operation  of  so  comprehensive  a  scheme  for  raising 
revenue  within  one  state  and  making  it  available  in  other  states  is  a 
matter  of  special  interest  because  it  does  not  rest  on  a  basis  of  ordinary 
commercial  exchange.  The  world  has  never  before  witnessed  its  like. 
How  can  it  be  done?  The  annual  reports  of  the  Agent-General  for 
Reparation  Payments  answer  this  question  and  show  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  an  international  agreement  whose  effects  reach  into  a  vast 
number  of  international  transactions. 

First  of  all,  the  government-owned  railways  were  converted  into 
a  joint-stock  company  called  the  German  Railway  Company,  which 
received  the  railways  in  1924.  Government  mismanagement  after  the 
World  War  showed  heavy  deficits;  under  the  company  there  was  at 
once  a  surplus  after  allowance  had  been  made  for  reserves  and  excep¬ 
tional  expenditures.  Out  of  this  surplus  there  was  paid  the  first  year 
200,000,000  gold  marks,  the  second  year  595,000,000  gold  marks 
on  reparation  account,  and  660,000,000  gold  marks  are  now  paid 
annually  (since  1927-1928).  From  German  industry  there  is  derived 
(since  1927-1928)  300,000,000  gold  marks  annually.  The  German 
government  itself  makes  regular  monthly  payments  for  reparation 
out  of  its  budget  (1,250,000,000  gold  marks  annually  beginning  in 
1928-1929).  There  is  also  an  annual  transport  tax  of  290,000,000 
gold  marks  whose  receipts  are  credited  to  reparations. 

How  are  these  large  sums  paid  over  to  the  Agent-General  of  Repara¬ 
tions  actually  made  available  to  the  creditor  nations?  How  does 
their  payment  affect  German  national  life  ?  If  all  the  money  were  to 
be  paid  out  in  actual  cash  the  German  currency  system,  long  paralyzed 
following  the  World  War,  would  be  thrown  into  disorder.  Reparation 
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money  can  be  more  effectively  employed  in  Germany  itself.  The 
Experts’  Plan  has  three  supreme  merits  : 

(1)  It  minimizes  direct  negotiation  and  quarrelling  between  creditor 
and  debtor. 

(2)  It  provides  large  sums  from  devised  financial  operations  that 
bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  German  life. 

(3)  It  pays  over  the  sums  collected  by  means  which  lay  the  lightest 
possible  penalty  upon  German  industry. 

By  business  contracts  of  the  usual  kind  all  sorts  of  goods  are  made 
deliverable  to  the  nationals  of  those  countries  that  receive  repara¬ 
tion  payments.  To  take  a  specific  case,  such  goods  in  the  period 
September  1925  to  May  1926  include  the  following :  148,500  tons  of 
fertilizers,  47,600  tons  of  metal  goods,  principally  iron  and  steel, 
257,000  cubic  meters  of  lumber,  108,000  telegraph  poles,  175,000  tons 
of  pulp  and  other  paper  materials,  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  sugar, 
besides  more  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  coal  and  nearly  $2,000,000 
worth  of  dyestuffs.  The  distributions  are  as  follows : 

France  receives  nearly  all  of  her  reparation  through  deliveries  in 
kind. 

Great  Britain  has  been  paid  chiefly  at  the  Bank  of  England  through 
sterling  equivalents  of  gold  marks  reparation  credit. 

Italy  is  paid  in  coal,  dyestuffs,  etc. 

Belgium  takes  coal,  dyestuffs,  chemical  fertilizers,  timber. 

Yugoslavia  takes  all  of  its  reparations  in  deliveries  in  kind,  some 
manufactured,  some  raw  materials,  such  as  she  would  normally 
import. 

France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium  cover  the  expenses  of  their 
armies  of  occupation  in  the  Rhineland  by  mark  payments  made 
by  Germany  and  credited  to  reparations. 

The  rising  exports,  reported  by  the  Agent-General  for  Reparation 
Payments,  reflect  the  sound  state  of  the  German  industrial  plant 
undamaged  by  war.  It  must  also  be  recalled  that  the  huge  industrial 
debt  of  pre-war  Germany  was  virtually  discharged  in  depreciated 
currency  and  industry  freed  from  the  burden  normally  carried  by  rival 
industrial  countries.  It  shows  a  tremendous  productive  energy  trace¬ 
able  not  merely  to  natural  resources  and  machine  organization  but 
also  to  hard  work.  By  employing  the  net  surplus  of  railroad  operating 
receipts  and  a  scheme  of  industrial  debentures,  the  payments  are 
hidden  or  indirect  in  large  part.  This  is  good  for  the  spirit  as  well  as 
for  business.  It  disposes  of  the  troublesome  present  and  paves  the 
way  for  better  understandings  like  Locarno  (page  8)  and  the  entry  of 
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Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations.  When  these  have  borne  fruit 
the  armies  of  occupation  will  be  progressively  withdrawn  and  thus 
no  longer  divert  credits  in  large  amounts  from  reparation  to  unproduc¬ 
tive  military  costs. 

THE  ECONOMIC  REGION  OF  THE  RHINE 

Pre-war  Europe  was  highly  organized,  its  smooth- working  arrange¬ 
ments  respecting  capital,  transport,  metal  and  chemical  industries 
taking  but  little  account  of  international  boundaries.  The  new 
boundaries  in  part,  the  disrupted  economic  organization  in  larger  part, 
have  made  reorganization  a  difficult,  prolonged,  and  politically  dan¬ 
gerous  process.  High  tariffs  built  walls  about  each  nation.  Nation¬ 
alism  itself  rose  to  chauvinistic  pitch.  All  frontiers  in  Europe  gained 
new  economic  significance.  The  Rhine  region  is  of  particular  interest 
because  the  new  boundary  between  France  and  Germany  divides 
Lorraine  iron  from  Ruhr  coal.  Refore  1919  they  were  united  by  a 
highly  efficient  railway  system  that  largely  cancelled  the  150  miles  of 
distance  that  lay  between  (Fig.  91).  The  Ruhr  basin  has  the  largest 
reserves  of  coal  and  the  highest  level  of  production  in  all  Europe  and 
its  coking  coal  is  without  rival.  The  Lorraine  region  includes  47  per 
cent  of  the  metallic  iron  reserve  of  the  continent  and  42  per  cent  of 
the  known  available  ores  of  Europe  (including  Great  Rritain).  Ger¬ 
many  had  the  larger  part  of  this  field  before  the  World  War.  France 
now  has  95  per  cent  of  it. 

Neither  the  Rhine  nor  the  Moselle  is  naturally  suited  for  cheap  trans¬ 
portation  between  the  Ruhr  and  Lorraine.  Rhine  transport  would 
require  costly  transshipment  or  immense  canals  and  a  slow  rate 
of  transport.  The  Moselle,  despite  local  canalization,  is  tortuous 
and  shallow  and  ill-suited  to  heavy  ore  boats.  Railroads  with  efficient 
terminal  facilities  and  cars  specially  adapted  for  cheap  loading  and 
unloading  formed  the  connecting  link.  Since  about  4  tons  of  coke  are 
required  to  smelt  10  tons  of  Lorraine  ore  (3  tons  of  pig  iron),  the  rail¬ 
road  cars  that  hauled  ore  to  the  Ruhr  carried  back,  if  fully  loaded, 
an  excess  of  coke.  This  excess  was  used  to  smelt  ore  on  the  spot,  so 
that  both  Lorraine  and  the  Ruhr  were  producing  at  an  efficient  level. 
Their  plant  facilities  were  in  full  economic  use.  About  76  per  cent  of 
Lorraine  coke  requirements  were  supplied  from  the  Ruhr  and  Rhine¬ 
land  and  Lorraine  sent  to  the  latter  about  28  per  cent  of  its  ore. 
Nearly  the  whole  export  of  iron  and  steel  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Relgium  originated  in  the  Ruhr-Lorraine  system.  These  two  regions 
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Fig.  91.  Compiled  from  many  recent  sources.  Compare  with  Figures  83,  84,  92,  and  93,  and 
note  the  importance  to  industrial  Germany  of  water  communications  through  the  Netherlands. 


became  united  by  capital  combinations  and  formed  the  greatest 
industrial  center  in  the  world. 

New  political  values  may  grow  out  of  French  possession  of  the  iron 
ore  of  Lorraine  and  her  reparation  coal  deliveries  from  Germany,  but 
their  effect  upon  Europe  must  be  a  problem  for  the  future.  France  is 
struggling  for  economic  independence.  At  present  she  is  doing  so 
largely  by  the  use  of  reparation  coal.  When  that  is  discontinued, 
France  will  be  in  a  bad  way  unless  her  industrial  leaders  have  worked 
out  on  their  own  account,  with  their  equals  in  Germany,  thorough¬ 
going  reciprocal  arrangements  that  disregard  boundaries.  Of  this 
type  are  the  international  steel  syndicate  of  1926  and  the  chemical 
trust  of  1927. 
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It  is  arguable  that 
the  closer  the  union  be¬ 
tween  industrial  France 
and  Germany  the  less 
danger  there  is  of  future 
war.  France  holding 
the  iron  and  Germany 
the  coking  coal  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Germany 
holding  both  as  in  1914. 
Military  strategy  in 
each  country  would  he 
centered  upon  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  one  posses¬ 
sion  vital  to  the  other. 
Artillery  would  not 
have  at  once  a  complete  metallurgical  outfit  behind  it.  Each  genera¬ 
tion  would  thereby  be  taught  that  war  is  unprofitable,  a  conclusion  that 
provides  a  clearer  view  of  questions  that  involve  national  honor  and 


Fig.  92. 


After  Scheu,  Deutschlands  Wirtschafts-Geographische 
Harmonie,  1924. 


that  are  always  obscured  by  hope  of  gain. 

The  importance  of  the  Rhine  in  western  European  economy  received 
early  recognition.  Freedom  of  river  navigation  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  first  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814 
declared  Rhine  navigation  to  be  free,  thus  recognizing  the  economic 
value  of  the  river.  After  the  Convention  of  Mannheim  (1868), 
Germany  virtually  controlled  the  Rhine.  The  treaty  of  Versailles 
in  1919  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the  economic  life  of  the  river 
by  an  international  commission  composed  not  alone  of  the  riparian 
states,  Netherlands,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  but  also  of 
the  more  distant  states,  Relgium,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  who  also 
feel  the  effects  of  Rhine  navigation  policies. 

Traffic  on  the  Rhine  reflects  the  dominantly  industrial  character 
of  the  country  bordering  the  river.  It  is  a  mining  region  in  which 
coal  and  iron  are  the  leading  products.  Coal  and  lignite  lead  in  river 
freight.  Vast  deposits  of  lignite  occur  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  since  the  World  War  they  have  been  in  process  of  much  greater 
development  than  before.  Lignite  production  in  Germany  now 
exceeds  by  nearly  10  per  cent  the  tonnage  of  coal.  The  most  important 
single  industrial  region  is  that  of  the  Ruhr.  Its  western  end  is  marked 
by  a  great  transportation  portal  (Ruhrort  and  Duisburg)  through 
which  are  sent  coal  and  coke  and  iron  in  various  forms  and  where 
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Fig.  93.  After  Scheu,  Deutschlands  Wirtschafts-Geographische  Harmonie,  1924.  The  stippled 
areas  represent  the  territory  lost  by  Germany. 

grain,  wood,  and  iron  ore  are  received.  Canal  and  river  connections 
are  maintained  with  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  upper  Rhine.  Ruhr 
coal  normally  enters  Holland  by  way  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  meets 
English  coal.  The  same  is  true  of  Belgium.  Southward  the  Ruhr 
coal  reaches  Switzerland  and  Italy  after  transfer  to  the  railways  at 

Mannheim  (Fig.  91).  .  .  __  .  . 

Next  in  importance  to  coal  and  lignite  in  Rhine  traffic  is  iron  m  many 
forms  In  part  it  is  Lorraine  and  Westphalian  iron.  To  a  less  extent 
it  comes  from  abroad,  -  Sweden,  Spain,  and  even  Russia,  Algeria,  and 
Tunisia  The  Lorraine  ores  are  transported  by  railroad.  11  the  Mo¬ 
selle  were  canalized,  this  traffic  could  be  carried  by  water  and  coke- 
exported  from  the  Ruhr  as  a  return  cargo.  Imported  cereals  —  food  tor 
the  dense  Rhine  population  -  form  the  third  most  important  freight 
element  following  iron  and  coal.  The  United  States  and  Argentina 
have  long  supplied  the  largest  imports.  Before  the  World  War 
Rumania  and  Russia  also  contributed,  Russia  supplying  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  cereal  imports.  To  summarize :  fuels,  ores,  and  cereals 
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constitute  four  fifths  of  the  Rhine  freight,  since  they  are  heavy  com¬ 
modities  that,  economically  speaking,  prefer  water  carnage  to  rail 

carriage. 

The  very  dense  population  of  the  Rhine  Valley  at  the  present  time 
reflects  the  wealth  of  the  mineral  resources  rather  than  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  though  the  soil  is  highly  fertile.  At  every  twenty  miles 
on  the  average  there  is  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  or  near  them.  This  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
regions  of  Europe.  From  the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  North  Sea  there 
is  along  the  Rhine  a  population  density  three  times  that  of  the  average 
for  France  (Fig.  58,  page  196). 

Looking  at  the  river  from  the  standpoint  of  Germany,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  neither  the  source  nor  the  mouth  is  in  German  hands. 
From  an  industrial  standpoint  the  control  of  the  source  is  not  important 
except  with  reference  to  water  power,  and  of  this  Germany  has  an 
abundance  upon  her  own  territory.  The  control  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  Netherlands  is  more  serious.  To  offset  the  commercial 
and  strategic  deficiencies  which  this  entails,  Germany  built  the  Dort- 
mund-Ems  Canal  (Fig.  91),  thus  reaching  the  North  Sea  through  her 
own  territory  and  providing  a  shorter  route  for  the  import  of  cereals 
and  timber  (for  the  mines  of  the  Ruhr),  since  the  timber  is  of  German, 
Scandinavian,  and  Raltic  origin.  Another  canal,  the  Mittellandt, 
branches  from  the  Dortmund-Ems  and  connects  the  Weser  with  the 
Ruhr  region. 

Rhine  traffic  during  the  past  ten  years  has  suffered  severely  from 
rivalry  between  the  French  and  German  railway  systems.  In  order 
to  capture  Rhine  traffic  these  systems  have  offered  extremely  low  trans¬ 
port  rates  from  the  Rhine  commercial  region  to  their  salt-water  ports, 
with  the  effect  that  commercial  companies  operating  on  the  Rhine 
have  been  enfeebled  and  expensive  installations  at  terminals  and  else¬ 
where  are  not  economically  employed.  The  Saar  territory  and  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  which  formerly  dispatched  their  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  largely  by  way  of  the  Rhine,  now  ship  them  by  rail, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  imported  cereals.  Switzerland’s  transit 
“traffic  has  been  diverted  to  Relgian  and  French  railways  operating 
between  Switzerland  and  Antwerp.  German  railways  have  sought 
to  divert  traffic  from  Belgian  and  Dutch  ports  to  Flamburg  and 
Rremen.  To  favor  Relgian  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch, 
special  rates  are  given  by  France  to  traffic  that  moves  down  the  Rhine 
to  Antwerp,  while  a  surtax  is  levied  upon  freight  that  passes  to  and 
from  Rotterdam. 
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Further  disabilities  have  been  laid  upon  German  Rhine  traffic  by 
the  German  policy  of  extremely  low  railway  rates  on  freight  to  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Bremen,  while  special  pre-war  rail  tariffs  favorable  to  Rhine 
shippers  have  been  discontinued.  Long-distance  shipments  also 
receive  preferential  rates,  and  this  puts  a  heavier  burden  upon  rail 
shipments  to  Rhine  ports  from  territory  near  by.  Rhine  commercial 
agencies  and  shipping  interests  have  suffered  accordingly  and  will 
continue  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  policies  adopted  by  both  Germany  and 
France,  policies  of  wide  scope  and  related  to  general  or  national  rather 
than  regional  benefits. 


(B)  Colonial  Interests 

Germany  entered  the  field  of  colonial  activity  late  in  her  national 
career,  her  first  essay  in  colonial  expansion  in  the  Pacific  coming  in 
1884.  It  was  only  after  much  vacillation  that  she  finally  established 
herself  in  Africa  in  the  same  year.  Her  leaders  had  been  opposed  to 
colonial  expansion  in  the  first  instance.  Their  sense  of  economy  was 
shocked  by  the  large  expenditures  that  were  necessary  to  keep  distant 
and  undeveloped  territories  under  control.  As  a  consequence,  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  a  full  half  century  and  more1  of  advantage 
in  time  and  experience.  Between  1876  and  1884  these  powers  had  laid 
claim  to  some  of  the  choicest  areas  in  Africa.  The  field  of  colonial 
expansion  had  been  greatly  narrowed. 


RIVALRY,  GAIN,  AND  LOSS  IN  AFRICA 

When  Germany  awoke  to  a  full  realization  of  the  value  of  colonial 
raw  materials  to  her  magically  expanding  industries,  she  found  that 
she  could  gain  important  advantages  only  by  pursuing  an  exceedingly 
active  policy.  What  she  had  lacked  in  initiative  she  now  made  up  by 
aggression  and  skill.  Wherever  her  colonies  touched  the  territory  of 
other  powers,  she  made  the  fullest  possible  use  of  any  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  the  location  of  boundary  lines  or  the  extent  of  her 
concessions  or  the  terms  of  her  treaties  with  native  chiefs.  This  is  not 
said  by  way  of  condemnation.  It  was  the  accepted  political  technique 
of  the  period.  Her  merchants  had  established  trading  stations  on  both 
the  east  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  1859  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Liibeck  had  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
By  1884  about  sixty  German  trading  posts  and  a  hundred  or  more  of 
missionary  stations  were  located  on  the  west  coast.  The  field  of 
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Germany’s  activity  was 
limited  to  regions  hav¬ 
ing  vague  boundaries, 
where  control  might  be 
gained  without  resort  to 
war. 

German  Southwest 
Africa  was  the  scene  of 
the  first  struggle.  Fear¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the 
activities  of  German 
traders  and  missionaries 
in  the  Walvis  Bay  region, 
and  yet  momentarily 
timid  about  extending 
frontiers,  the  British 
government  in  1878  took 
possession  of  the  bay  and 
the  territory  for  fifteen 
miles  round  about.  Ger¬ 
many  responded  (1884) 
by  taking  Angra  Pe- 
quena,  and  with  it  that 
part  of  the  west  coast 
between  Portuguese  Angola  and  the  Orange  River,  save  the  small  tract 
at  Walvis  Bay.  In  the  same  year  Togoland  was  declared  a  German 
protectorate,  on  the  ground  that  German  trading  stations  had  been 
established ;  definite  claims  to  it  had  not  been  made  by  either  France 
or  Great  Britain.  Also  in  the  same  year,  German  political  agents 
concluded  treaties  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs  of  the  Cameroons  and 
the  German  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  third  of  the  newly  won  African 
colonies.  The  map  in  Figure  94  makes  evident  the  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  of  Germany  in  the  African  realm. 

There  followed,  in  1885,  British  acknowledgment  of  German  com¬ 
mercial  claims  over  East  Africa.  By  1888  some  thirty  coffee  and 
tobacco  plantations  were  in  operation.  Arab  slave  traders  fomented 
a  rebellion  which  was  speedily  put  down,  and  in  1889  the  German 
East  Africa  Society  bought  out  the  claims  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
to  the  coast  strip,  then  under  German  control.  Subsequent  agreements 
with  Great  Britain  in  1886  and  1890  fixed  the  boundaries  of  German 
East  Africa  and  closed  the  first  chapter  of  German  colonization  there. 


Fig.  94.  General  map  showing  the  location  of  the  former 
German  colonies  in  Africa  with  names  and  boundaries  as  of 
1914.  For  their  disposition  and  for  present  names  and  bound¬ 
aries  see  Figure  20,  page  83,  and  Figure  52,  page  184. 
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Germany’s  ambitions  looked  not  only  toward  the  development  of 
the  African  colonies,  but  also  to  the  acquisition  of  other  colonies  near 
those  already  established.  Her  political  moves  in  East  Africa  led  rival 
nations  to  believe  that  she  wished  to  acquire  Portuguese  East  Africa 
as  well  as  portions  of  French  and  Belgian  territory.  That  the  trade  of 
the  African  colonies  of  Portugal  was  carried  largely  by  German  ships 
and  that  the  Portuguese  colonial  administration  (page  228)  was  weak, 
were  conditions  that  favored  a  new  colonial  alignment  in  Africa.  Had 
Germany  been  victorious  in  the  World  War,  a  German- African  colo¬ 
nial  empire  would  almost  inevitably  have  followed.  Fate  was  to  elim¬ 
inate  her  altogether  from  Africa,  to  the  advantage  of  her  neighbors 
there. 

Two  of  the  four  African  colonies  of  Germany  —  German  Southwest 
Africa  and  German  East  Africa  —  came  under  British  administration, 
the  former  as  a  mandate  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  latter,  except 
for  a  small  portion  assigned  to  Belgium  (page  204),' as  a  separate  man¬ 
dated  possession.  In  theory  neither  is  held  in  full  sovereignty,  but 
as  a  mandated  region  under  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
to  be  administered  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  (page  20). 
Togoland  and  the  Cameroons  are  divided  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  (Figs.  224  and  225)  for  control  in  the  same  way.  This  is  a  new 
departure  in  colonial  government.  It  makes  the  details  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  these  areas  matters  of  public  knowledge  and  approval.  It  also 
makes  it  possible  in  the  future  to  return  the  colonies  to  Germany, 
though  such  a  step  is  most  unlikely  in  view  of  the  flow  of  capital 
from  the  mandatory  powers  into  the  colonies  and  the  strong  objection 
of  business  to  the  unsettling  effect  of  changes  in  political  status.  The 
growing  colonial  literature  in  Germany  and  the  announced  determi¬ 
nation  of  not  a  few  public  leaders,  make  it  equally  clear  that  German 
efforts  will  not  cease  until  some  of  the  colonies  are  restored  (page  22). 

FORMER  GERMAN  COLONIES  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Four  stages  may  be  recognized  in  the  development  of  German 
ambitions  in  the  Pacific.  The  first  was  purely  commercial;  the 
second  was  annexation  —  to  extend  the  German  Empire ;  in  the  next 
stage  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  were  regarded  not  merely  as  additions 
to  empire  or  as  commercial  assets,  but  as  naval  bases  from  which 
the  power  of  the  German  government  could  be  extended  to  rich  and 
populous  countries ;  the  fourth,  or  present,  stage  is  one  of  complete 
elimination  of  Germany  from  the  Pacific. 
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International  Rivalries  in  Samoa 

Germany’s  first  colonial  activity  in  the  Pacific  was  due  to  the  effort 
of  a  Hamburg  merchant  prince  —  Godeffroy  —  who  sent  agents  to 
Fiji  and  Samoa  to  establish  cotton  plantations.  This  was  just  after 
the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  European  cotton  famine  turned 
the  minds  of  merchants  and  statesmen  to  the  necessity  of  producing 
at  least  a  part  of  their  raw  cotton  within  their  own  empires.  Later 
the  schemes  of  Godeffroy ’s  company  won  a  subvention  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reichstag. 

But  the  field  was  not  entirely  open  in  Samoa ;  for  the  Lnited  States 
had  had  since  1839  the  exclusive  right  to  establish  a  naval  base  in  the 
harbor  of  Pago  Pago  at  Samoa,  and  the  British  colonies  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  had  developed  an  important  trade  in  Samoa.  In 
order  to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims,  the  three  powers  —  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,’  and  Germany  —  sent  representatives  to  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Berlin  which  resulted  in  the  Berlin  General  Act  of  1880, 
providing  a  government  for  the  kingdom  of  Samoa,  the  condominium, 
which  existed  down  to  1899.  In  that  year  the  three  powers  signatory 
to  the  Berlin  General  Act  jointly  agreed  to  annul  the  act  and  distrib¬ 
ute  Samoa.  Tutuila  was  allotted  to  the  United  States,  Upolu  to 
Germany,  and  Savai’i  to  Great  Britain.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  Great  Britain  gave  Savai’  i  to  Germany  in  return  for  concessions 
made  by  Germany  to  Great  Britain  in  the  Tonga  and  Solomon  Islands. 
In  former  German  Samoa  the  native  population  is  about  44,000,  and  the 
annual  trade  has  a  value  of  $3,500,000.  These  islands  are  administered 
by  New  Zealand  as  the  mandatory  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

New  Guinea 

In  1884  Germany  annexed  the  northern  shore  of  New  Guinea,  from 
the  Dutch  boundary  eastward  to  Dampier  Strait,  and  inland  as  far  as 
the  supposed  crest  of  the  central  range  of  mountains.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  she  annexed  the  whole  of  the  New  Britain  Archi¬ 
pelago  (renamed  Bismarck)  and  the  northern  Solomon  Islands.  Before 
this,  Queensland  had  annexed  the  eastern  half  of  the  continental  island 
of  New  Guinea  (1883) ;  but  the  British  government  disavowed  the  act 
on  the  ground  that  it  gave  sovereign  rights  to  a  colony.  It  was  in  the 
face  of  this  disavowal  that  the  German  annexation  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  New  Guinea  (Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Land)  took  place.  But  the 
British  government,  yielding  to  popular  sentiment,  then  annexed  the 
southern  shore  of  New  Guinea  (Papua)  and  turned  it  over  to  Australia 
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for  administration,  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  protectorate  over 
the  southern  Solomons  and  Santa  Cruz  (Fig.  213,  page  613).  The  area 
of  former  German  territory  now  assigned  to  Australia  as  the  manda¬ 
tory  power  is  nearly  90,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  numbers 
about  700,000. 

Two  years  after  the  acquisition  of  northeastern  New  Guinea,  Ger¬ 
many  hoisted  her  flag  over  the  Marshall  Islands,  to  protect  the  com¬ 
mercial  rights  of  a  German  company;  and  in  1899,  the  year  after 
America  had  acquired  the  Philippines  and  the  island  of  Guam  from 
Spain,  Germany  bought  from  Spain  the  rest  of  her  holdings  in  the 
Pacific  —  the  Carolines,  the  Mariannes,  and  the  Pelew  Islands.  These 
territories  have  an  area  of  less  than  1000  square  miles  and  a  native 
population  of  70,000.  All  of  them  were  assigned  to  Japan  as  the 
mandatory  power  except  Nauru,  which  is  south  of  the  equator  and  is 
included  in  the  New  Zealand  mandated  region  (Fig.  218,  page  625). 

Germany’s  position  in  overseas  trade 

With  all  colonial  possessions  lost,  German  merchants  are  limited 
in  their  efforts  at  reviving  overseas  trade  to  general  trading  conditions 
like  those  that  affect,  say,  the  foreign  merchants  of  Sweden  or  Switzer¬ 
land.  Germany’s  trade  can  be  recovered  only  so  far  as  tariff  arrange¬ 
ments  and  good  will  permit,  though  there  is  formal  equality  of  status  of 
traders  in  mandated  territories.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  have  preferential  rates  in  their  colonial  trade ;  Italy, 
though  her  colonies  have  small  interest  to  Germany,  has  restric¬ 
tive  shipping  laws  in  force  in  Libya ;  Portugal  puts  all  foreign  traders 
under  a  handicap  in  her  African  colonies.  Tropical  raw  materials 
will  be  less  easy  for  Germany  to  obtain. 

Why  does  a  government  want  colonies  when  colonial  budgets  rarely 
balance  ?  It  is  because  colonies  are  believed  to  be  an  indirect  benefit. 
They  increase  the  prestige  of  a  sovereign  because  they  are  accepted  as 
emblems  of  power.  Popular  interest  in  them  is  sentimental  largely ,  but 
sentiment  is  a  soil  in  which  politicians  as  well  as  idealists  plant  their 
seeds.  National  soil  is  sacred  soil  —  V ‘  not  a  foot  of  it  must  be  given  up  ’  ’ 
is  the  cry  always  raised  before  the  evidence  is  heard.  We  see  the  germ 
in  virulent  form  in  the  unnecessary  truculence  that  litigants  display 
in  boundary  disputes.  Growth  is  generally  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
progress.  It  gratifies  vanity.  Even  the  names  of  new  possessions  are 
subtly  pleasing.  So  too  the  thought  of  inferior  peoples  to  whom  the 
blessings  of  our  civilization  have  been  vouchsafed.  Naval  and  military 
strategists  set  themselves  new  problems  with  an  additional  equipment 
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of  fortifications  on  distant  bases.  The  whole  industrial  and  commercial 
system  of  a  colonial  power  busily  calculates  the  material  value  of  t  e 
cheap  labor  supply  from  low-grade  peoples  and  of  undeveloped  natura 
resources.  These  are  some  of  the  parts  in  the  complicated  mechanism 
of  colonial  expansion.  Let  us  see  what  supplies  the  energy.  .  . 

Somebody  must  do  the  hard  manual  labor.  We  pass  it  on  m  increas¬ 
ing  degree  to  machines.  We  also  pass  it  on  to  the  man  whose  daily 
food  is  a  few  pounds  of  rice,  whose  clothing  is  the  cheapest  cotton,  and 
whose  home  is  a  hut.  We  tap  the  bountiful  climate  and  soil  of  the 
tropics.  Thought  is  also  a  part  of  the  process,  one  of  the  assets,  and  we 
do  the  thinking.  The  machine  and  its  efficient  operation  express 
thought  and  so  does  business  organization  that  makes  production,  trans¬ 
port,  and  distribution  a  vast  world  enterprise.  It  pushes  out  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  bringing  within  the  circle  of  world-cooper¬ 
ation  resources  that  would  never  be  recognized  but  for  technical  skill 

and  intelligence. 

Every  industrial  nation  has  a  superabundance  of  the  energy  of 
thought.  The  cities  select  the  best  minds  and  promote  them.  The 
winnowing  process  is  endless.  The  national  machine  is  able  to 
operate  on  an  increasing  scale.  Industrial  power  extends  itself  into  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  world.  So-called  “exploitation’  in  colonies  as 
elsewhere  can  be  stopped  only  when  all  peoples  are  alike  in  power  and 
intelligence  and  promise  to  stay  alike.  This  is  the  millennium. 

Germany  had  before  the  World  War  (1914-1918)  a  commercial  and 
industrial  machine  that  operated  on  a  high  level  of  efficiency.  Actual 
possession  was  not  the  measure  of  German  colonizing  or  trading  power. 
German  settlers  in  southern  Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  the  United 
States  extended  the  commercial  range  of  German  industrialists  and 
merchants.  The  high  birthrate  in  Germany  was  often  given  as  a  cause 
of  colonial  expansion,  but  in  fact  settlers  did  not  flock  to  the  colonies. 
Rather  they  gathered  in  the  cities,  or  occupied  the  better  lands  of  the 
climatic  zones  to  which  they  were  adapted,  or  entered  the  competitive 
societies  of  North  and  South  America  and  the  world  markets  every¬ 
where.  The  common  people  had  a  sentimental  interest  in  colonies, 
but  it  was  a  group  of  industrial,  commercial,  political,  and  military 
leaders  who  struggled  most  for  colonial  expansion.  Why  ?  Money 
flows  more  readily  into  resources  that  are  protected  by  national  control 
of  the  land.  Special  trading  privileges  are  granted  to  nationals  — 
low  tariffs,  priority  in  the  use  of  terminal  facilities,  government  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  charters  or  concessions  of  trading  companies,  guarantees 
for  railroad  constructors  and  operators,  readiness  in  approaching  influ- 
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ential  government  officials  who  can  be  made  to  adopt  policies  and  laws 
that  better  commerce,  that  is,  make  it  profitable  or  increase  the  profits. 
Raw  materials  under  government  control  in  war  and  exploited  in  peace 
by  the  nationals  of  the  owning  power  are  a  great  objective  in  the  case 
of  tropical  colonization.  Capital  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  government 
will  not  change  for  the  worse  in  the  country  where  it  is  employed.  A 
local  government  can  always  repudiate  the  acts  of  predecessors  as 
unrepresentative  of  the  people  or  as  exploitative,  if  not  dishonest.  Co¬ 
lonial  investments  are  always  endorsed  by  the  political  commitments  of 
an  expanding  empire.  Germany’s  situation  today,  without  colonies, 
is  intolerable  to  her  on  all  these  grounds,  no  less  than  as  a  matter  of 
national  pride. 

(C)  German  Minorities  in  the  New  States  of  Europe 

With  the  fall  of  German  rulers  in  1918,  the  democratic  era,  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  in  the  20th  century  by  the 
steady  increase  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  Reichstag,  at  last  began. 
There  came  also  the  final  liberation  of  peoples  who,  by  gaining  inde¬ 
pendence,  took  away  substantial  portions  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  Additional  losses  of  population 
were  incurred  through  the  treaty  of  Versailles  (page  273),  which 
included  many  Germans  in  the  new  states,  on  the  ground  that  the  col¬ 
onization  methods  of  Germany  and  the  forced  ethnic  penetrations  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  had  put  the  former  minority  populations  of  these 
countries  under  a  handicap.  While  each  one  of  the  three  great  east¬ 
ward-reaching  prongs  of  German  population,  shown  in  Figure  87, 
is  often  described  as  the  result  of  a  war  of  conquest  against  Turks 
and  Slavs,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  wars  were  in  the 
main  a  part  of  the  general  and  commendable  process  of  eastward 
expansion  of  the  higher  civilization  of  western  Europe  against  the 
lower  civilization  to  the  east  that  long  threatened  to  overwhelm  it. 

The  exclusion  of  large  numbers  of  Germans  from  Germany  raises 
one  group  of  problems  while  temporarily  settling  another.  There  is 
no  more  effective  cry  in  the  world  than  the  cry  of  oppression.  What  if 
these  excluded  Germans  persistently  complain  of  their  lot,  as  did  the 
peoples  once  held  in  their  grasp  ?  In  general,  western  peoples  were  not 
sympathetic  toward  France  in  1870-1871 ;  but  by  1914  they  had  be¬ 
come  educated  to  the  wrongs  done  by  the  German  overlords  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  Poles  and  .  Czechs  run  grave  risks  if  they  choose  the 
way  of  the  oppressor. 
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The  largest  group  of  Germans  outside  of  Germany  is  that  in  Austria 
(Fig.  87).  To  join  this  country  to  Germany  would  give  the  latter  a 
total  population  larger  and  much  more  homogeneous  than  that  which 
she  had  before  the  World  War.  It  would  also  throw  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  eighty  miles  nearer  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  While  German 
Baltic  and  North  Sea  coasts  have  been  diminished  at  Danzig,  the  end 
of  the  Polish  Corridor,  and  along  the  territory  between  Memel  and  the 
Niemen,  there  remains  a  solid  block  of  German  territory  that  has  no 
counterpart  in  resources,  technical  skill,  and  efficiency  of  population  in 
all  Europe.  To  add  to  its  strength  by  union  with  Austria  might 
revive  Pan-German  plans.  With  this  possibility  in  view  the  makers  of 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  forbade  union,  or  Anschluss,  though  its  feasibil¬ 
ity  was  discussed,  especially  by  Austria,  immediately  thereafter.  The 
question  is  revived  almost  annually.  Italian  oppression  of  the  German¬ 
speaking  population  of  the  Italian  Tirol  has  furnished  a  steady  supply 
of  motives.  Austrian  fiscal  and  industrial  troubles  have  tended  to 
keep  the  subject  in  the  public  mind.  Were  the  Allies  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  German  democracy,  a  union  that  seems  almost  inevitable 
would  no  doubt  be  hastened. 

The  limits  of  the  German  Empire  as  drawn  in  1914  show  that  the 
largest  linguistic  or  “racial’’  minority  within  it  was  the  Poles.  These 
have  now  joined  with  the  Poles  of  Austria  (Galicia)  and  of  Russia 
(Congress  Poland  1  and  a  strip  of  territory  adjoining  it  on  the  east)  to 
form  the  new  Polish  state.  In  Poland  about  2,000,000  Germans  are 
included,  but  they  form  almost  everywhere  the  minority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  About  3,500,000  Germans  were  assigned  to  Czechoslovakia. 
Many  citizens  of  that  country  regret  their  inclusion  as  a  minority  group 
with  the  power  of  obstruction  in  national  affairs.  The  German¬ 
speaking  Austrians  of  the  Italian  Tirol  (page  238)  are  in  the  same 
situation  with  respect  to  Italy. 

The  protection  of  minority  rights  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
time.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  splitting  up  the  world  indefinitely,  or  by 
making  national  boundaries  fit  every  irregularity  of  ethnographic 
distribution.  Not  every  tiny  group  can  have  its  own  flag  and  place  in 
the  family  of  nations,  nor  can  every  group  as  a  matter  of  political 
expediency  be  associated  with  its  homeland.  For  the  weakest  peoples 
there  is  only  one  practicable  alleviation  —  that  minorities  shall  have 
a  court  of  appeal  and  certain  broad  guarantees  of  personal  rights  of 


1  Name  given  to  a  political  division  of  Russia  (created  a  kingdom  under  the  Czar  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna)  which  includes  chiefly  Polish  populations.  Its  boundaries  on  the  west 
and  south  were  the  former  German  and  Austrian  international  boundaries. 
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speech  and  religion.  Those  with  able  advocates  —  and  in  this  class 
are  the  various  German  groups  of  central  Europe  —  will  be  heard  by  the 
League  of  Nations  through  the  operation  of  the  minorities  treaties 
(page  27). 

(D)  The  Economic  Outlook 

Apart  from  the  heavy  annual  payments  which  Germany  is  required 
to  make  under  the  Experts’  Plan,  she  had  already  surrendered  to  the 
Allies  several  billion  dollars’  worth  of  materials  —  railway  rolling  stock, 
mercantile  marine,  industrial  machinery,  live  stock,  coal  and  coke,  dyes, 
overseas  cables,  and  property  left  in  occupied  territory .  It  is  remarkable 
to  what  an  extent  and  how  rapidly  recovery  has  been  made,  in  the  face 
of  these  great  losses  and  the  subsequent  heavy  payments  for  reparation. 
Partly  this  is  due  to  the  liquidation  of  internal  debts,  both  public  and 
private,  through  the  depreciation  of  the  mark.  The  agricultural  class 
prospered  because  mortgages  virtually  disappeared.  The  new  indus¬ 
trial  class  prospered  because,  like  the  farmers,  they  had  sources  of  real 
wealth  left  in  their  hands  in  the  form  of  undamaged  plant.  There  was 
an  immense  post-war  organization  of  domestic  industrial  business,  strik¬ 
ing  developments  in  electrification,  and  amazingly  rapid  restoration 
of  shipping  through  government  subsidies  to  shipbuilders,  and  above 
all,  a  determination  to  work  back  to  a  state  of  tolerable  living. 

While  all  the  other  states  of  central  Europe  are  in  an  era  of  reform  as 
respects  land  tenure,  Germany  alone  pursues  her  former  policy.  Her 
leaders  are  persuaded  that  division  of  landed  estates  would  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  realm.  They  believe  in  a  balanced  agri¬ 
cultural  system  —  large,  medium,  and  small  holdings  suited  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  type  of  culture  in  a  given  region,  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  the 
soil,  to  the  fertilizers  necessarily  employed,  and  to  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  city  markets.  The  energies  of  government,  in  this  field,  are 
spent  upon  the  clearing  and  redemption  of  waste  lands,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  efficient  units  of  area,  and  a  scientific  rather  than  a  purely  social 
approach  to  agricultural  improvement.  Internal  colonization  has 
taken  the  form  of  state-aided  settlement  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly  of 
swamp  or  low-grade  forest  land,  heath,  or  sterile  sandy  soils  capable 
of  production  under  special  farming  methods. 

A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  the  German  point  of  view  in 
industry  and  agriculture.  During  the  World  War  the  accustomed 
supplies  of  Chilean  nitrate  had  been  cut  off.  It  was  necessary  to  manu¬ 
facture  synthetic  nitrate,  which  requires,  above  all,  a  cheap  power  sup¬ 
ply.  This  was  found  in  the  immense,  indeed  almost  inexhaustible, 
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lignite  resources  of  Germany,  which  were  rapidly  developed  and  are 
now  used  on  an  unparalleled  scale  (1913,  87,000,000  metric  tons ;  1925, 
140,000,000).  The  deposits  lie  near  the  surface  and  are  handled  chiefly 
by  steam  shovels  working  in  open  pits.  Light,  cheap  railways  serve 
the  lignite  fields ;  the  briquettes  are  carried  cheaply  by  water.  Among 
a  limited  number  of  essential  plant  foods  the  rarest  are  nitrate  and 
potash.  The  potash  deposits  of  Germany  are  the  largest  in  the  world, 
the  nitrate  production  through  the  use  of  lignite  as  a  cheap  fuel  is  the 
largest  in  the  synthetic  field  (1913,  91,500  metric  tons ;  1926,  661,500  !) 
Given  these  two  rarest  plant  foods  in  abundance,  Germany  can  manage 
to  feed  herself  while  expanding  industrially.  If  she  can  do  so  to  an 
increasing  rather  than  a  decreasing  degree  she  will  have  made  herself 
economically  independent  upon  her  own  soil  and  will  solve  a  problem 
that  is  troubling  England  more  and  more  (page  49) .  A  further  effect 
in  another  half  century  will  be  to  make  Germany  (eventually  freed  of 
reparation  payments)  far  stronger,  relative  to  her  neighbors,  than  she 
was  before  the  World  War. 

Though  Germany’s  losses  are  heavy  and  though  they  include  not  only 
iron  and  coal  but  arable  land,  forests,  railroads,  and  the  like,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  loss  of  population  was  roughly  proportional  to  the  loss  of 
territory  and  resources.  This  means  that  what  is  left  is  in  a  state  as  well 
balanced  as  it  was  before  the  World  War.  From  a  national  standpoint 
the  losses  mean  diminished  strength  to  the  military  arm,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  large  business  corporations  the  field  of  activity  is  dimin¬ 
ished.  On  the  other  hand,  losses  of  population  are  being  made  up, 
and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  the  former  degree  of  disproportion 
will  again  exist  between  Germany  and  her  neighbors.  The  dispropor¬ 
tion  will  be  not  merely  in  relative  densities  of  population,  in  the  number 
of  large  cities  and  the  like,  but  also  in  the  absolute  totals  of  population. 
The  present  birth  rate  is  close  to  that  of  France,  but  50  per  cent  more 
people  are  concerned ;  and  the  death  rate  is  lower  (13  per  thousand  per 
annum  against  18  in  France).  Moreover,  the  return  of  German  trade 
is  inevitable,  as  the  workings  of  the  German  commercial  system  clearly 
show  in  the  last  few  years  of  steadied  production  under  the  present 
reparation  scheme.  Highly  significant  is  the  penetration  of  the 
Russian  trade  realm  by  Germany  on  a  scale  quite  disproportionate  to 
that  of  the  other  European  countries.  This  means  that  German  indus¬ 
trial  plant  and  Russian  raw  materials  are  related  in  a  way  to  increase 
still  further  the  population  of  German  industrial  cities. 

The  German  people  are  too  intelligent  and  hardworking  not  to  over¬ 
come  their  present  handicaps  and  to  emerge  strong  and  resourceful. 
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When  that  time  comes,  few  things  can  be  more*  certain  than  the  return 
to  Germany  of  commercial  advantages  now  denied  her.  The  present 
political  alignment  is  one  between  nations  opposed  to  Germany  for  the 
time  being.  France  and  Great  Britain  do  not  work  together  because 
they  have  common  commercial  aims,  but  because  both  desire  security 
and  peace.  Germany  is  so  much  stronger  than  either  of  her  two  prin¬ 
cipal  rivals  in  the  military  field  that  they  must  ally  themselves  to  off¬ 
set  her  greater  power.  It  is 'hard  to  see  how  such  a  combination 
can  endure.  Differences  between  France  and  England  will  ultimately 
arise  which  the  opinion  and  the  strength  of  Germany  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide  or  at  least  to  influence.  When  that  opportunity  con¬ 
fronts  her,  Germany  will  seize  it  to  her  own  advantage,  to  diminish 
obligations  to  her  creditors,  to  secure  a  return  of  some  of  her  colonies, 
to  win  special  trade  privileges,  to  make  friends  where  she  has  had 
enemies. 

These  circumstances  bear  in  a  most  critical  manner  upon  the  internal 
political  situation.  It  is  true  that  a  new  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  in  1919,  that  it  provides  for  a  democratic  government,  and  that 
it  has  many  excellent  features,  such  as  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and 
of  association  and  religious  freedom,  and  that  it  makes  provision  for 
representative  legislative  bodies  and  an  elected  president.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  through  the  spon¬ 
taneous  act  of  the  German  people  that  the  old  imperial  government  was 
abolished.  That  was  done  in  1918  in  the  face  of  impending  defeat  and 
through  the  declaration  of  President  Wilson  that  he  would  refuse  to 
treat  with  Germany’s  old  masters.  It  was  no  popular  uprising  that 
brought  about  a  republic.  That  form  of  government  was,  in  a  sense, 
imposed  on  Germany  by  the  Allies.  In  consequence  it  is  still  a  question 
how  far  Germany  has  become  a  real  confederation  of  states  determined 
to  foster  and  enlarge  republican  institutions  and  how  far  republicanism 
was  considered  a  device  to  escape  the  penalties  that  might  follow 
defeat.  German  leaders  asserted  that  the  Allies  were  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  discourage  German  democracy.  But  the  Allies  could 
hardly  do  less  without  having  tested  the  spirit  of  new  Germany. 
They  had  to  be  sure  that  the  change  from  a  monarchical  to  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  sincere  and  lasting.  The  monarchical  spirit 
is  by  no  means  dead.  It  gives,  from  time  to  time,  evidences  of  real 
strength.  No  matter  upon  what  its  strength  depends,  the  Allies,  and 
France  in  particular,  are  bound  to  take  account  of  it,  to  study  its  mani¬ 
festations  in  voluntary  training  organizations  that  might  be  used  for 
military  purposes,  in  plans  for  revenge,  in  persistent  attempts  to 
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revise  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  principally  through  the  denial  of  war 
guilt. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  political  resourcefulness  on  the  part  ol 
the  people  of  the  present  regime.  The  German  people  had  never  been 
able  by  peaceful  processes  to  join  together  in  a  union  the  various  small 
Germanic  states  that  had  arisen  during  the  centuries  before  Napoleon’s 
time.  The  strength  of  the  German  empire  formed  in  1871  is  not  a 
measure  of  popular  interest  in  government  or  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
German  people.  The  growth  of  Prussia  and  the  absorption  of  the 
smaller  states  of  the  German  union  was  almost  uniformly  effected  by 
military  means,  and  when  in  1870  France  was  conquered  in  a  brief  and 
spectacular  campaign,  military  autocracy  was  confidently  crowned  with 
glory  by  the  German  people.  Thereafter  the  government  was  supreme 
and  molded  public  opinion  to  its  will,  instead  of  drawing  its  inspiration 
from  public  opinion.  The  growth  of  the  empire  had  indeed  been 
marvelous,  but  the  principle  of  growth  had  been  one  of  dependence 
upon  military  autocracy ;  and  the  spread  of  German  culture  implied 
the  control,  by  that  autocracy,  of  peoples  who  cherished  liberty  far 
more  dearly  than  any  benefits  which  German  culture  might  bring. 

Opposed  to  this  point  of  view  is  the  fact  that  Germany  came  through 
the  period  of  the  armistice  and  of  the  blockade  without  falling  apart 
politically  and  socially,  as  did  Russia.  There  was  no  basis  for  foreign 
trade ;  the  colonies  were  lost ;  the  shipping  was  surrendered ;  there  was 
a  vast  number  of  unemployed ;  and  above  all,  there  was  needed  a  com¬ 
plete  and  extremely  difficult  reorganization  of  life  to  absorb  the  return¬ 
ing  army  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  had  their  work  and  place 
altered  by  the  coming  of  peace.  To  have  held  together  despite  local 
and  temporary  disorders,  —  above  all,  to  have  resisted  the  monarchist 
attempt  to  overturn  the  republican  government,  —  has  been  to  reveal 
political  capacities  of  a  high  order.  The  most  severe  test  of  republican¬ 
ism  was  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  by  the  French  in  1923.  The 
steady  demands  made  by  the  Experts’  Plan  upon  German  productive 
capacity  is  hardly  less  severe.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  after  years  of 
trial,  that  a  return  to  a  monarchical  government  can  be  brought  about. 
The  recovery  of  Germany  has  now  progressed  so  far  that  the  political 
reasons  for  change  are  weakened.  In  addition,  Germany  has  won  a 
place  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
where  she  enjoys  advantages  of  constantly  growing  import.  If  she 
complains  of  being  restricted  to  a  small  standing  army,  she  must  admit 
that  she  is  saving  enormous  sums  formerly  spent  upon  a  military 
establishment. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  fundamental  change  at  work  in  the  philosophy  of 
Europe.  Side  by  side  with  the  ideals  of  democracy  that  dominated 
the  French  Revolution  and  that  have  grown  steadily  in  Europe,  there 
grew  up  another  incompatible  set  of  ideas  —  that  is,  that  power  and  the 
balance  of  power  were  the  prime  objects  of  political  life.  The  World 
War  was  an  almost  inevitable  outcome  of  such  a  policy.  However 
heavy  her  handicaps  may  be,  Germany  at  least  has  the  supreme  advan¬ 
tage  of  escaping  the  burden  of  excessive  armaments  which  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  balance  of  power  imperatively  required.  Though  Germans 
point  out  the  disparity  in  military  strength  as  between  themselves  and 
their  neighbors,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  neighbor  would  think  of 
attacking  Germany.  Such  a  theory  can  have  only  political  reasons  for 
its  promulgation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  the  situation  is  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  peace  itself.  In  both  camps  there  is  a  profound  distaste  for 
war  and  a  desire  for  peace.  Unfortunately,  the  distaste  is  likely  to 
disappear  in  the  next  generation,  which  has  not  experienced  the  horrors 
of  war.  The  relations  of  the  political  leaders  themselves  are  improv¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  easy  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  cordial 
exchanges  of  Stresemann  and  Briand,  for  example.  Yet  it  is  an  event 
with  possibly  extraordinary  consequences  upon  the  spirit  of  both 
France  and  Germany  that  a  German  political  leader,  in  less  than  ten 
years  after  the  close  of  the  World  War,  could  write  the  preface  to  a 
French  foreign  minister’s  book  of  speeches  ! 

At  the  same  time,  business  interests  are  working  for  peace.  A  busi¬ 
ness  combination  that  has  traversed  international  boundaries  is  of 
special  note.  It  is  the  formation  of  a  syndicate  of  German,  French, 
Belgian,  and  Luxemburg  steel  makers.  The  agreement  is  to  run  for  five 
years  from  1  April  1926.  It  affects  four  countries  that  contain  the 
largest  combination  of  closely  associated  and  high-grade  iron  ore  and 
coal  supplies  in  Europe,  with  a  steel  capacity  of  nearly  one  third  of  the 
world’s  total.  A  committee  of  four,  one  from  each  country,  is  to  serve 
as  an  administrative  board,  and  each  country  is  assigned  a  quarterly 
production  quota  based  on  a  percentage  of  an  assumed  annual  output. 
Any  country  that  exceeds  its  quota  pays  a  penalty ;  any  country  that 
falls  below  its  quota  receives  a  rebate  that  may  not  exceed  10  per  cent 
of  the  quota.  How  markets  will  be  divided  between  the  four  powers, 
how  prices  will  be  controlled,  are  matters  of  current  discussion,  though 
there  will  probably  be  little  or  no  interference  by  one  country  in  the 
markets  of  the  other.  Naturally,  the  members  of  the  syndicate  will 
work  together  in  the  division  of  the  foreign  markets  or  work  together  in 
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competing  against  other  countries.  Provision  is  made  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  syndicate  through  the  admission  of  other  states.  Since 
Europe  is  not  a  normal  outlet  for  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the 
American  product,  the  organization  of  the  syndicate  is  not  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  United  States  so  far  as  European  markets  are  concerned. 
The  agreement  has  possibilities  of  value  to  all  of  the  parties  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  tend  to  eliminate  unprofitable  competition  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  production,  with  benefits  to  all  concerned.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  encourage  an  enlargement  of  the  principle  of  cooperation  between 
the  compensatory  French  and  German  iron  and  coal  industrial  fields 
separated  by  the  Rhine. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


THE  SPECIAL  POSITION  OF  SWITZERLAND 

The  life  of  the  Swiss  people  bears  the  stamp  of  a  mountain  environ¬ 
ment.  It  was  their  geographical  situation  coupled  with  their  own 
peculiar  spirit  that  enabled  them  to  win  and  keep  their  independence. 
The  natural  division  of  the  country  into  small  physiographic  units  is 
reflected  in  the  large  measure  of  local  government  enjoyed  through  the 
centuries  and  just  as  important  today  as  it  was  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Swiss  history,  when  political  life  was  in  a  most  precarious  condition. 
The  federal  system  of  government  is  itself  a  peculiar  adaptation  of 
national  aims  to  accord  with  firm  local  control  over  local  affairs.  The 
Swiss  are  conscious  of  inequalities  imposed  by  nature  and  make  allow¬ 
ances  accordingly.  For  example,  eight  mountain  cantons  receive  a 
larger  grant  than  the  rest  from  primary  school  funds,  on  account  of  the 
special  difficulties  of  their  situation.  The  twenty-five  cantons  are 
widely  divergent  in  position,  size,  trade  routes,  resources,  and  char¬ 
acter  of  population.  Some  are  predominantly  agricultural,  others 
industrial.  Geneva  and  Basel  are  virtually  city  states.  All  of  the 
cantons  and  cities  have  an  individualistic  and  colorful  local  life. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  economic  organization  of  Switzerland  involves  a  relationship  to 
neighboring  states  that  emphasizes  her  landlocked  position.  In  the 
order  of  importance  the  three  chief  groups  of  imports  are  :  (1)  food , 
(2)  textiles,  which  include  raw  and  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured 
cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods;  and  (3)  coal,  iron,  and  chemicals. 
Cotton  and  silk  manufactures  and  clocks  are  the  leading  export  items. 
They  are  the  products  of  industry,  of  work  on  imported  materials  aided 
by  energy  derived  in  part  from  imported  coal.  The  nature  of  Switzer¬ 
land’s  trade  difficulties  was  thrown  into  high  relief  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War,  when  it  had  to  import  its  grain  chiefly  from  America  on  the 
one  side ;  its  iron  and  coal  from  Germany  on  the  other.  Live  stock  and 
dairying  supply  three  fourths  of  its  total  annual  production.  More 
than  half  of  its  population  is  supported  by  agriculture  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  peasant  holdings  (more  than  200,000,  with  an  average  of  about 
20  acres)  has  given  the  country  a  large  agricultural  population.  The 
wide  diffusion  of  agriculture  and  of  industry  among  the  population 
has  given  Switzerland  an  unusually  stable  citizenship.  Yet  its  city 
population  includes  four  cities  of  more  than  100,000,  a  proportion 
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Fig.  95.  The  place  of  Switzerland  with  respect  to  the  railway  net  of  Europe.  Railways  with  more 
than  ten  freight  trains  daily  are  shown  by  heavy  lines.  Railroads  from  Atlas  gSographique  et  statis- 
tique  de  la  Suisse,  1915,  PI.  48,  and  Documents  cartographiques  de  geographie  economique,  No.  1913. 


comparable  to  that  of  France  and  Germany  rather  than  Norway  and 
Sweden.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
Though  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  land  is  unproductive  and  half  of  the 
total  is  in  pasture  and  forest,  it  has  the  asset  of  exceptional  mountain 
scenery  that  draws  the  heaviest  and  most  profitable  tourist  travel  in 
Europe.  More  than  43,000  persons  are  employed  in  hotels  and  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  business  are  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  a  year. 

So  limited  are  the  resources  of  Switzerland  that  the  population  as  a 
whole  grows  but  slowly.  In  the  period  1920-1925  the  increase  was  but 
56,000,  and  the  total  is  still  under  4,000,000.  The  rate  of  emigration 
is  from  4000  to  8000  a  year,  chiefly  Swiss  citizens  of  the  older  stock, 
while  the  immigrants  are  principally  Italians.  Between  1880  and 
1925  the  number  of  Italians  increased  from  41,000  to  238,500.  They 
congregate  in  cities,  live  in  insanitary  surroundings,  and  increase 
the  social  problems  of  the  government.  They  have  notably  displaced 
Swiss  labor  in  the  textile  mills  and  are  largely  employed  in  hotels  and 
in  railway  and  tunnel  construction.  They  live  in  separate  colonies, 
reluctantly  send  their  children  to  school,  and  furnish  a  greater  number 
of  criminals  than  any  other  element  of  the  population.  The  birth  rate 
among  them  is  high  while  among  the  native  Swiss  it  is  declining. 
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Fig.  96.  The  characteristic  population  bands  of  Switzerland  conform  to  the  Alpine  valleys  and 
represent  in  many  cases  the  extremities  of  similar  though  broader  bands  of  population  in  adjacent 
countries.  With  such  a  distribution  of  population,  railways  are  peculiarly  important  (Fig.  95). 
From  Schweizischer  Schulatlas,  1924. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  POLITICAL  LIFE 

Switzerland  is  commonly  described  as  a  buffer  state  between  more 
powerful  nations.  Its  greatest  security  is  held  to  be  its  position  on 
critical  transalpine  routes  and  passes  that  no  one  power  would  wish  to 
see  in  the  hands  of  a  possible  rival.  While  these  things  are  measurably 
true,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  recall  that  Switzerland  has  not  left 
its  fate  to  chance.  Whatever  help  the  country  may  have  received  from 
the  outside  in  enlarging  its  domain,  it  is  the  spirit  ol  the  Swiss  people 
as  well  as  their  excellent  strategic  position  that  has  enabled  them  to 
become  an  important  nation.  Without  being  warlike,  they  have 
always  maintained  a  strong  and  efficient  military  force,  their  peace 
establishment  at  the  present  time  numbering  46,000  men  under  train¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  national  militia  in  which  service  is  compulsory  and 
universal.  So  thoroughly  are  the  various  services  organized  that 
Switzerland  could  mobilize  on  short  notice  a  quarter  of  a  million  men. 

Switzerland  has  never  had  a  seaport  or  overseas  colonies  and  it  has 
nearly  always  avoided  coalitions  or  associations  that  might  bring  it 
into  conflict  with  a  powerful  neighbor.  The  people  of  Switzerland  won 
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and  maintained  inde¬ 
pendence  under  condi¬ 
tions  far  different  from 
those  surrounding  the 
rise  of  the  other  states 
of  Europe.  The  control 
of  the  Alpine  passes  was 
a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  dynasties  and 

kingdoms  that  were  or¬ 
ganized  upon  the  sur¬ 
rounding  plain,  for  not 
only  in  the  modern  era 
but  in  the  centuries  past 

Fig.  97.  Distribution  of  language  elements  in  Switzerland,  come  of  the  most  i'm- 
In  the  past  the  German-Freneh  boundary  has  moved  slowly  ' 

westward.  portant  ol  the  mam 

thoroughfares  of  central  Europe  have  run  through  the  valleys  of 

Switzerland.  The  first  Swiss  confederation  was  formed  in  central 

Switzerland,  where  a  group  of  valleys  became  the  seat  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  dense  population.  The  ambitions  of  the  Hapsburgs,  their 
attempt  to  exercise  jurisdiction  and  to  collect  taxes,  led  to  conflict. 
In  the  face  of  invasion,  the  German-speaking  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz, 
and  Unterwalden  (Fig.  98)  framed  the  Pact  of  1290,  by  which  they 
agreed  mutually  to  assist  each  other.  A  year  later  they  made  a  per¬ 
petual  alliance  and  bound  themselves  to  resist  all  outside  interference. 
When  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the  armies  of  the  Hapsburgs  took 
place,  the  geography  of  the  region  made  successful  resistance  possible, 
and  there  was  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  as  a  result  of  the 
Swiss  mercenary  levies  during  the  13th  century  to  put  to  favorable  use 
the  advantages  of  the  terrain.  Following  victory  for  the  Swiss,  Lucerne 
joined  the  confederation  in  1332  and  Zurich  in  1351.  By  1353  eight 
cantons,  including  the  whole  of  central  Switzerland,  were  within  the 
confederation.  Of  advantage  in  the  process  was  the  fact  that  unity  of 
race  and  language  aided  the  spread  of  national  spirit :  all  were  German 
by  birth.  Whatever  difficulties  the  cantons  had  after  this  time,  not 
only  in  their  internal  organization  but  in  their  external  relations,  were 
insufficient  to  destroy  the  confederation.  In  1481,  by  the  Convention 
of  Stanz,  it  was  agreed  to  discontinue  internal  strife  if  necessary  by 
joint  action ;  for  all  sides  had  recognized  the  perils  of  chronic  rivalry. 
The  Swiss  have  never  forgotten  the  lessons  of  that  time.  City  and 
country,  east  and  west,  French-speaking  and  German-speaking  popu- 
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Fig.  98.  Distribution  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Switzerland. 
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lations,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were  all  united  in  opposition  to  the 
Hapsburgs  and  in  devotion  to  the  federal  principle.  By  practice  the 
several  cantons  acquired  the  habit  of  cooperation,  of  sacrifice  for  the 
federal  state,  of  collective  resistance  to  outside  dangers,  of  fundamen¬ 
tally  democratic  government.  Though  “  a  narrow  cantonal  spirit 
has  at  times  retarded  national  progress,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  sense  of  union  has  been  strong  enough  to  meet  every  crisis. 

In  the  development  of  the  Swiss  confederation  the  German-speaking 
population  at  first  played  the  chief  part.  The  French-speaking  popula¬ 
tion  now  numbers  21  per  cent,  the  German  71  per  cent.  The  difference 
on  religious  grounds  is  less  wide,  Protestants  numbering  57  per  cent  of  the 
population,  Catholics  41  per  cent.  Only  to  a  limited  extent  have  these 
contrasts  of  language  and  blood  on  the  one  hand  and  of  religion  on  the 
other  affected  international  relations  with  neighboring  states.  Foreign 
questions  have  but  rarely  divided  national  sentiment,  as  in  1914  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  several  times  thereafter.  On  the 
whole  the  ties  of  language  and  blood  seem  not  strong  enough  to  weaken 
the  ties  of  nationhood.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  heroic  back- 
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ground  of  the  Swiss  people  when  by  their  own  acts,  not  through  political 
alliance  with  outsiders,  they  were  able  to  take  their  first  successful 
steps  towards  independence.  Without  a  general  education,  the  great 
historical  traditions  of  the  Swiss  people  might  not  become  effective  in 
political  life  today.  An  excellent  school  system  has  furnished  a  rich 
soil  for  the  growth  of  public  spirit.  Literacy  is  higher  than  in  most 
other  states  of  Europe.  Instruction  in  geography,  history,  and  lan¬ 
guages  is  of  the  highest  type.  Happily  the  forms  of  civil  government 
permit  the  wide  enjoyment  of  the  suffrage  and  enable  the  individual 
to  sense  his  responsibility  to  the  state. 

Swiss  foreign  policy  has  still  further  elevated  the  country’s  prestige. 
Switzerland  is  not  a  member  of  any  European  alliance.  This  does  not 
mean  that  her  people  are  pacifistic.  The  sense  of  public  duty  per¬ 
meates  all  classes  (except  recent  foreign  elements),  and  were  Swiss 
rights  invaded  there  is  little  doubt  that  as  strong  a  defense  would 
be  offered  as  Belgium  offered  in  1914  and  as  Holland  offered  to  Spanish 
invasion  in  the  16th  century.  The  peculiar  position  of  Switzerland 
among  the  countries  of  Europe  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
she  has  long  been  the  refuge  of  exiled  scholars  and  scientists  from  less 
liberal  neighbors.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  at  times  she  has 
also  been  a  center  for  political  plotting  aimed  by  exiles  at  their  enemies 
at  home.  Switzerland  has  consistently  preserved  the  rights  of  asylum. 
She  has  encouraged  the  founding  of  international  organizations  within 
her  borders.  Geneva  is  the  seat  of  a  large  number  of  international 
organizations  and  the  place  of  assembly  of  more  international  meetings 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Here  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
Postal  Union,  the  International  Red  Cross  Society,  the  League  of 
Nations. 


COMMERCIAL  EXITS 

As  one  would  expect  from  a  widely  felt  sense  of  public  duty  and  of 
national  solidarity,  the  question  of  state  socialism  (as  in  Denmark), 
has  been  agitated  and  has  affected  national  policies  somewhat.  This 
is  seen  in  the  attitude  toward  railway  control.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
the  state  enjoyed  a  high  revenue  from  customs  duties.  As  late  as  1913 
these  duties  met  84  per  cent  of  the  expenses  of  the  state.  With  the 
receipts  the  government  bought  five  great  railways  and  sought  to 
establish  compulsory  sickness  insurance.  Though  the  scheme  was 
approved  by  popular  vote,  money  has  been  lacking  to  give  it  effect, 
owing  to  the  heavy  increase  in  government  expenses  and  the  later  decline 
of  customs  receipts.  But  railway  control  by  the  state  is  not  the  result 
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merely  of  the  power  of  social  ideas.  It  is  a  measure  of  national  defense. 
For  the  independence  or  sovereignty  of  Switzerland  is  in  actual  practice 
limited  by  economic  servitudes  which  her  more  powerful  neighbors 
have  sought  to  impose  upon  her.  In  the  Convention  of  1909  between 
Germany  and  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Switzerland  on  the  other,  the 
two  former  protested  against  the  purchase  by  the  Swiss  government 
from  private  owners  of  the  St.  Gotthard  railway  system.  This  is  part 
of  the  through  rail  route  between  Germany  and  Italy  under  the  famous 
St.  Gotthard  Pass  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Switzerland  could  only  protest ; 
it  could  not  secure  the  convention  without  promising  to  allow  traffic 
over  the  railway  to  be  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  over  other  parts  of 
the  system  in  Germany  and  Italy.  To  be  sure,  its  sovereign  rights 
could  have  been  exercised,  but  under  economic  penalties  which  it  chose 
not  to  incur,  since  its  trade  with  Germany  and  Italy,  its  use  of  their 
railway  systems,  were  considered  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the 
assertion  of  right.  Late  in  1919  railway  conferences  held  at  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  enabled  German-Swiss-Italian  traffic  deranged  for  three 
years  by  the  W orld  W ar  —  to  be  normally  resumed  in  the  summer  of 
1920.  The  Swiss  want  freedom  to  tax  traffic  across  their  territory  as 
they  see  fit :  their  views  change  when  maritime  outlets  are  considered. 

The  Swiss  believe  that  they  can  secure  free  access  to  the  sea  only  by 
defense  of  the  principle  of  free  traffic  on  international  rivers.  The 
Rhine  and  the  Rhone  are  the  great  water  outlets.  If  Switzerland,  lying 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  had  for  a  long  time  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  her  position  and  her  one-sided  economic  life,  at  least  the  free  use  of 
the  Rhine  from  Rasel  to  the  North  Sea  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
Rhine  navigation  treaty  of  1868  (Convention  of  Mannheim).  Ry 
its  terms  all  nations  had  free  use  of  the  river  without  the  payment  of 
tolls.  The  World  War,  however,  brought  to  an  end  these  arrange¬ 
ments.  Swiss  commerce  is  now  guaranteed  freedom  of  access  to  the 
sea  over  all  desirable  routes.  In  return  it  was  stipulated  that  there 
was  to  be  freedom  of  transit  across  Switzerland  (for  goods  and  persons 
of  neighboring  states)  in  the  sense  that  rates  should  be  equal  for  all. 
Switzerland  has  two  representatives  upon  the  Central  Commission 
governing  the  Rhine,  and  the  privilege  is  accorded  to  her  of  enjoying 
the  same  rights  as  France  is  given  for  the  part  of  the  Rhine  River 
forming  her  frontier  with  other  riparian  states.  France  is  given  the 
right  to  take  water  from  the  Rhine  for  any  purpose  and  to  construct 
on  the  German  bank  all  necessary  works  for  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
provided  she  does  not  interfere  with  the  navigability  of  the  river  or 
diminish  the  facilities  for  commerce  established  thereon.  Like  France, 
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Fig.  99.  Switzerland  and  the  western  provinces  of  Austria. 
L.  stands  for  Liechtenstein  (independent  since  1866)  and  V. 
for  Vorarlberg  (Austrian) .  The  latter  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
secure  union  with  Switzerland  that  she  might  escape  the  fate 
of  Austria  under  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 


Switzerland  has  rights  to 
the  use,  under  appropri¬ 
ate  conditions,  of  the 
right  bank  for  works  of 
improvement.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  Rhine  be¬ 
tween  Basel  and  Stras¬ 
bourg  that  particularly 
interests  the  people  of 
Switzerland.  In  this 
part  of  the  river  there 
are  steep  gradients  and 
swift  currents,  and  the  improvement  of  the  river  itself  does  not  seem  fea¬ 
sible  to  French  engineers.  They  propose  instead  to  build  a  canal  parallel 
to  the  Rhine  on  the  plains  of  Alsace,  the  intake  to  be  constructed  in 
French  territory,  which  is  below  Basel,  with  a  large  dam  to  be  con¬ 
structed  across  the  Rhine  at  the  point  of  intake.  The  Swiss  think 
that  a  canal  can  never  become  an  efficient  substitute  for  a  natural 
waterway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Alsatians  favor  a  canal  because 
they  want  traffic  to  converge  at  Strasbourg.  Artificially  to  bring 
about  such  convergence  is  to  block  Rhine  traffic  south  of  this  point. 
In  the  view  of  the  Swiss  people  this  would  mean  the  destruction 
of  the  present  character  of  the  river  as  an  international  trade  route. 
The  matter  is  of  greater  consequence  to  Switzerland  because  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  economic  life  of  the  state  lies  in  the  Rhine 
region  (Fig.  91,  page  279).  Here  three  quarters  of  the  total  population 
has  its  natural  outlet  to  the  sea. 


TERRITORIAL  CHANGES  AND  THE  SWISS  FREE  ZONES1 

Some  of  the  territorial  problems  of  Switzerland  have  been  settled 
as  a  consequence  of  the  World  War ;  others  remain  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pense.  While  the  country  has  had  no  change  in  boundaries,  it  has  had 
a  political  problem  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Here,  in  the  province  of 
Vorarlberg,  are  about  140,000  German-speaking  people  whose  addition 
to  Switzerland  would  increase  the  heavy  German  majority.  They 
sought  union  with  Switzerland  (1918-1919),  desiring  to  sever  their 
connection  with  the  Austrian  republic.  Switzerland  has  opposed  the 
union  on  the  ground  that  it  would  increase  her  debts ;  for  to  absorb 

1  The  long-standing  claim  of  Italy  to  the  Ticino  (Fig.  98),  based  upon  an  Italian  popu 
lation,  will  probably  not  be  revived  owing  to  ample  satisfaction  of  strategic  needs  in  the  Tirol. 
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the  territory  would  be  to  accept  its  share  of  the  obligations  of  the 
monarchy  of  which  it  was  a  part.  It  would  also  mean  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  this  influences  the  Protestant 
majority. 

Liechtenstein,  an  adjoining  principality,  and  one  of  the  smallest 
political  entities  in  Europe,  has  been  admitted  into  the  Swiss  postal, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  system. 

One  effect  of  the  World  War  upon  Switzerland  has  been  the  closer 
restriction  of  trade  frontiers  in  Savoy.  This  region  has  long  had  a 
peculiarly  close  commercial  and  political  relationship  to  Switzerland. 
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Fig.  100.  The  customs  Free  Zones  of  Gex  and  Upper  Savoy  and  the  neutralized  zone  of  Upper 
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As  early  as  1603  there  was  established  (treaty  of  St.  Julien)  freedom  of 
trade  between  Geneva  and  the  Duchy  of  Savoy,  the  Genevans  being 
exempt  from  all  taxes,  tolls,  and  customs  duties.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1815  the  free  zone  of  Gex  was  reestablished  after  having  been 
suppressed  during  the  period  of  incorporation  with  France,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  line  of  French  customs  posts  were  moved  back  to  the  west 
of  the  Jura.  A  similar  free  zone  between  4  and  5  kilometers  wide  was 
established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  1816. 
When  Savoy  was  ceded  to  France  in  1860,  Switzerland  protested 
against  the  annexation  of  the  three  small  districts  of  Chablais,  Fau- 
cigny,  and  Genevois  because  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  they 
were  guaranteed  neutrality  like  Switzerland,  and  that  country  was 
authorized  to  occupy  them  as  a  neutral  zone  in  the  event  of  war.  A 
plebiscite  showed  a  majority  in  favor  of  France,  though  preferring  a 
free  zone  nevertheless.  The  result  was  that  France  established  a  new 
free  zone  (Fig.  100),  and  under  that  arrangement  affairs  continued 
until  1914,  when  the  political  frontier  was  policed  under  special  emer¬ 
gency  regulations.  France  and  Switzerland  agreed  in  1919  that  the 
neutral  zone  of  Savoy,  as  established  in  1815  and  1816,  was  no  longer 
consistent  with  present  conditions  and  should  not  be  recognised.  Thus 
there  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles  a  provision  for  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  stipulations  of  earlier  treaties  respecting  this  zone.  The 
same  treaty  left  to  the  two  countries  concerned  the  settlement  of  the 
status  of  the  territories  in  question.  This  they  tried  to  do  by  the 
Convention  of  1921,  whereby  the  line  of  customs  posts  is  carried  to 
the  political  frontier ;  thus  the  free  zones  were  suppressed,  though 
Switzerland  was  to  enjoy  special  but  limited  advantages  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  supply  for  ten  years  within  parts  of  the  old  zones. 

In  putting  the  agreement  into  effect  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  that 
it  was  sought  to  resolve  in  1924  by  a  treaty  which  provided  for  the 
arbitration  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague  of  all 
questions  raised  by  the  interpretation  of  article  435  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  Swiss  contend  that  the  system  in  vogue  rightly  gave 
neighboring  territory  the  benefit  of  a  special  regime,  appropriate  to 
the  geographical  and  economic  situation  and  well  proved  by  practice 
and  time.  France  replied  by  claiming  the  right  to  adjust  her  bound¬ 
ary  hue  in  conformity  with  her  frontier  as  elsewhere  throughout  France 
and  as  was  done  by  Switzerland  in  times  past  within  her  own  bound¬ 
aries.  A  definitive  solution  of  this  old  problem  has  been  delayed  by 
the  French  Senate,  which  has  not  ratified  the  treaty  of  1924  submitting 
the  question  to  arbitration. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


THE  NATIONAL  EXISTENCE  OF  AUSTRIA 

When  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  fell  apart  in  1918,  there  was 
formed,  out  of  the  chief  German-speaking  element,  the  Republic  of 
Austria,  with  Vienna  as  its  capital  and  with  a  provisional  democratic 
government.  Eight  principal  national  groups  were  freed  of  the  bonds 
that  long  restrained  them,  to  form  themselves  as  parts  of  six  different 
states.  The  northern  Slavs  organized  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 
The  southern  Slavs  united  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  —  a  sort  of  Greater  Serbia.  The  Magyars,  always  loosely 
joined  to  Austria,  adopted  a  separate  national  program.  The  Ruma¬ 
nians  of  Transylvania  (page  367)  became  part  of  a  Greater  Rumania. 
Galicia  was  included  within  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  These  changes 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  population  from  51,000,000  for  the  whole 
Austro-Hungarian  realm  before  1914  to  6,500,000  in  Austria  and 
8,000,000  in  Hungary. 

Ry  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  (1919),  Austria 
was  reduced  in  area  from  116,000  scjuare  miles  to  32,000  square  miles. 
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Before  the  World  War  she  had  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatic  at  Trieste  and 
Pola,  and  she  also  owned  Dahnatia.  With  Hungary  she  controlled 
Bosnia  and  Hercegovina  and  thus  held  that  long  stretch  of  the  eastern 
Adriatic  coast  that  extends  from  the  southern  border  of  Montenegro 
northwestward  for  nearly  400  miles.  With  Hungary  she  controlled 
more  than  700  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Danube.  Her  frontier  ran 
for  more  than  1000  miles  coterminous  with  that  of  Germany.  She  held 
the  strategic  passes  in  the  mountains  lying  near  the  Italian  frontier. 
East  and  west  the  country  had  a  maximum  breadth  of  750  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  North  and  south  it  extended  for  625  miles,  thus  spanning 
a  section  of  territory  that  extended  from  the  plains  of  northern  Europe 
to  the  Mediterranean  lands  on  the  shores  of  the  southern  Adriatic,  and 
from  the  heart  of  the  Alps  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland  in  Yorarlberg 
to  the  plains  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dneister  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains. 

The  northern  and  southern  Slavs  (Czechoslovaks  and  Yugoslavs 
respectively)  lived  chiefly  in  Austria-Hungary.  There  was  in  addition 
a  large  block  of  Rumanians,  a  smaller  block  of  Italians,  many  Poles 
in  Western  Galicia,  and  4,000,000  Ruthenians  in  Eastern  Galicia  and 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Carpathians.  There  remains  to  mention 
a  large  number  of  Mohammedans,  many  of  Slavic  race,  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina. 

THE  BASIS  OF  POLITICAL  DIVISION 

The  empire  was  geographically  compact ;  ethnically  it  was  highly 
heterogeneous.  It  was  long  customary  to  call  Austria-Hungary  the 
polyglot  empire ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  within  the  Russian 
realm  and  the  present  British  Empire  there  are  many  more  ethnic 
complexities  than  Austria-Hungary  had.  Those  of  Austria-Hungary 
appeared  the  more  prominent  because  the  various  elements  were  far 
more  self-conscious  politically  and  some  of  them  had  had  at  one  time 
or  another  a  national  life  that  formed  a  strong  basis  of  continued 
agitation  for  independence. 

The  centripetal  tendency  among  the  component  peoples  was  aided 
by  the  fact  that  civic  education  was  confined  largely  to  the  glorification 
of  the  ruling  dynasty  and  of  the  feudal  class  as  the  basis  of  society. 
The  social  and  political  status  of  the  non-Austrian  and  non-Magyar 
groups  could  not  improve  under  this  confining  condition.  The  irre¬ 
dentist  movements  were  strengthened  by  a  customs  policy  framed  not 
to  benefit  the  whole  country  but  to  favor  the  large  landed  proprietors. 
Only  confederation  could  possibly  have  saved  the  day ;  and  autonomy 
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was  feared  by  the  leaders  of  the  monarchical  regime,  for  they  believed 
in  force,  not  compromise  such  as  autonomy  implies. 

Viewing  the  Austrian  realm  with  Hungary  excluded,  we  find  it  to 
have  been  a  fringe  of  country  semicircular  in  form  (Fig.  102).  The 


Fig.  102.  The  population  densities  of  former  Austria,  census  of  1910.  After  Wallis,  in  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Review,  July  1918.  For  the  break-up  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  relation  of  its  parts  to 
the  denser  nuclei  of  population  shown  above,  see  Figure  101.  Note  the  denser  population  centers 
of  Bohemia,  the  band  of  denser  population  in  Galicia,  and  the  great  contrast  between  the  Viennese 
district  and  the  western  part  of  Austria  proper.  The  heavy  line  encloses  present-day  Austria. 

length  of  this  fringe  exceeds  2000  miles ;  its  average  width  is  variable, 
exceeding  200  miles  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  falling  to  10  miles 
in  southern  Dalmatia. 

Within  this  area  there  is  great  diversity  of  relief,  of  ethnography, 
of  density  of  population,  of  products,  and  of  means  of  access  to  the  sea. 
Neither  the  courses  of  the  rivers  nor  the  trends  of  the  mountains 
justified  so  extraordinary  a  layout  of  the  national  domain.  The  vari¬ 
ous  fragments  of  larger  physical  and  commercial  regions  that  formed 
Austria  were  held  together  by  no  natural  bonds.  The  southern  Tirol 
was  united  to  Italy  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain  (1919).  Portions  of 
Istria  being  Italian,  the  whole  of  that  peninsula  was  added  to  Italy  by 
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the  treaty  of  Rapallo  (1920),  which  fixed  the  boundary  between  Italy  and 
Yugoslavia.  Except  for  Zara,  the  Dalmatian  mainland  fell  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  populated  chiefly  by  branches  of 
the  northern  Slavs,  became  a  part  of  the  Czechoslovak  republic. 
Poland  obtained  practically  all  of  Galicia.  There  was  added  to  Ru¬ 
mania  the  former  Crownland  of  Bukovina,  except  for  a  small  salient 
on  the  northern  frontier,  which  Poland  gained. 

The  fragments  that  have  thus  gone  to  a  new  or  a  rival  power  are 
in  general  in  more  natural  relationship  today  than  under  the  former 
system.  The  Bohemian  plateau  and  its  adjacent  valleys  have  marked 
geographical  unity.  Galicia  has  a  natural  southern  border  —  the 
Carpathians  —  and  a  southeastward-trending  valley  lowland  that  con¬ 
tains  a  belt  of  dense  population,  a  lowland  which  is  continuous  with 
the  plains  of  the  Vistula  drainage  basin.  In  sympathy  with  the  main 
outlines  of  the  physical  system  was  the  distribution  of  the  linguistic 
groups  within  Austria.1 

Owing  partly  to  the  conditions  of  life  under  an  autocratic  govern¬ 
ment  and  partly  to  the  general  economic  tendencies  of  the  time, 
including  growing  industrialization,  emigration  from  Austria  rose  to 
higher  and  higher  figures  in  the  years  before  the  World  War.  From 
1910  to  1913,  the  total  net  emigration  from  Austria  to  the  United 
States  averaged  more  than  80,000  a  year,  of  which  36  per  cent  were 
Poles,  24  per  cent  Ruthenians,  10  per  cent  Czechs,  and  7  per  cent 
Germans.  For  many  years  75  per  cent  of  the  overseas  emigration 
from  Austria  has  been  to  the  United  States,  with  12  per  cent  to  Canada 
and  4  per  cent  to  South  America,  chiefly  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

Within  Austria  itself  there  was  a  tendency  toward  migration  of  the 
people  from  the  country  to  Vienna  and  other  large  towns.  In  the 
period  from  1880  to  1910,  twelve  towns  had  increased  between  60  and 
120  per  cent,  including  such  places  as  Vienna,  Czernowitz,  and  Inns¬ 
bruck  among  German  towns,  Lemberg  and  Cracow  among  Polish  towns, 
Pilsen  and  Budweis  among  Czech  towns,  and  Trieste  among  Italian 
towns,  to  mention  the  best-known  places  on  the  list.  Of  the  present 
population  of  Austria,  a  third  are  engaged  in  industry,  a  third  in 
agriculture  and  forestry,  an  eighth  in  commerce.  Forests  are  a  princi¬ 
pal  source  of  income.  They  occupy  39  per  cent  of  the  country.  The 
land  under  cultivation  forms  24  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Among  the  cities  Vienna  had  the  largest  growth,  partly  because,  as 

1  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  dealing  chiefly  with  western  European  peoples.  We  now 
have  to  deal  with  new  national  and  linguistic  elements.  Here  we  face  the  problem  of  the 
Magyar  and  the  Slav.  The  reader  should  turn  to  Figures  102,  107,  and  Plate  II,  opposite 
page  360,  for  a  general  view  of  the  population  elements  that  former  Austria  comprised. 
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Fig.  103.  The  new  boundaries  and  principal  cities  of  Austria.  Note  the  Klagenfurt  plebiscite 
area,  all  of  which  fell  to  Austria  (Fig.  105).  Note  also  the  addition  to  Austria  of  the  Burgenland 
district  in  western  Hungary  (Fig.  104) .  L  is  for  Liechtenstein. 


the  capital  of  an  empire  of  51,000,000  people,  it  attracted  thousands 
of  officials,  soldiers,  and  tradesmen,  and  had  a  number  of  imperial 
institutions,  and  partly  because  of  the  forced  growth  of  industries  and 
a  reputation  as  a  center  of  culture.  It  now  contains  2,000,000  people 
out  of  a  total  Austrian  population  of  6,500,000,  a  disproportion  in 
population  between  capital  and  country  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
state  in  central  Europe.  Merely  to  exist  requires  of  Vienna  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  industrial  reorganization  of  the  most  extreme  kind.  The 
hard  conditions  of  life  in  Austria  after  the  World  War  and  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  the  future  led  to  a  separatist  movement  in  western  Austria 
among  the  people  of  the  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg  (page  304). 

BOUNDARY  CHANGES  , 

Figure  102  shows  the  former  distribution  of  Austrian  territory  and 
Figure  101  the  division  (1919)  of  the  greater  part  among  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  lost  territories  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  that  follow. 

In  view  of  the  clearly  defined  ethnic  frontier  between  the  German 
Austrians  and  the  Hungarians  in  western  Hungary,  this  frontier, 
with  slight  rectifications,  was  taken  as  the  international  boundary 
between  the  two  states  as  recognized  in  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye.  The  change  in  boundary  in  western  Hungary  transfers  a 
population  of  218,000  in  the  Burgenland  district  to  Austria  (Fig.  104), 
the  only  case  in  Europe  where  an  enemy  power  was  given  additional 
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territory,  though  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  gift  was  made  at 
the  expense  of  another  enemy 
power  —  Hungary  —  and  that 
Austria  lost  elsewhere  much 
more  than  she  gained  here. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Austrian  frontier  was  left  to  a 
decision  by  plebiscite  —  the 
Klagenfurt  basin  (Fig.  105). 
It  would  seem  wise  to  treat  as 
a  unit  a  region  so  well-marked 
by  nature  and  by  commercial 
relations.  But  the  southern 
part  of  the  basin  is  peopled  by 
Slovenes,  the  northern  by  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  city  of  Klagenfurt, 
with  a  population  of  29,000, 
has  a  German  majority,  though 
this  condition  is  of  recent  de¬ 
velopment.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain  (1919),  a  vote  was 
taken  (October,  1920)  in  two 
zones,  a  northern  and  a  south¬ 
ern.  The  people  of  the  south¬ 
ern  zone  decided  to  join  Austria.  This  made  it  unnecessary  to  take 
a  vote  in  the  northern  district,  which  automatically  became  Austrian 
territory. 


BURGENLAND 

_ _ Existing  Boundaries 

_ Former  boundary  between 

Austria  and  Hungary  inthe  disputed 
zone. 


Fig.  104.  The  shaded  area  represents  the  territory 
that  was  transferred  from  Hungary  to  Austria  after  a 
plebiscite  had  been  held  in  the  Sopron  region.  It  is 
occupied  by  German-speaking  people. 


THE  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  ALLIED  POWERS  AND  AUSTRIA 

By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  Austria  agreed  to  the  following 
conditions,  among  others : 

(1)  To  abolish  universal  military  service ;  not  to  maintain  an  army 
of  more  than  30,000  men  (under  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Allies) ;  to  surrender  all  her  war  vessels  and  aircraft ;  and  to 
submit  to  limitations  respecting  the  manufacture  of  war  material 
or  trade  in  it. 

(2)  To  acknowledge  obligation  for  part  of  the  costs  of  the  war  and 
to  engage  to  pay  reparations  to  an  amount  to  be  determined 
by  the  Permanent  Reparations  Commission,  payments  to  ex- 
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Fig.  105.  The  Klagenfurt  plebiscite  area.  District  I  voted  in  October  1920  to  remain  with 
Austria  on  the  north  rather  than  be  transferred  to  Yugoslavia  on  the  south.  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  district  II  avoided  a  vote  and  automatically  remained  with  Austria. 


tend  through  a  period  of  thirty  years  and  to  begin  1  May  1921. 
(As  an  immediate  advance  she  agreed  to  deliver  live  stock  to 
Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania,  during  a  period  of  three 
months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty.)  t 

(3)  To  grant  freedom  of  transit  for  goods  and  persons  passing  to 
or  from  the  territories  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
who  are  to  enjoy  most-favored-nation  treatment.  The  Danube 
from  Ulm  is  declared  an  international  river,  together  with 
all  navigable  parts  of  its  system.  This  provides  for  equality 
of  transportation  privileges  and  dues.  A  new  International 
Commission  administers  the  Danube  system  with  respect  to 
those  provisions  of  the  treaty  not  within  the  competence  of  the 
European  Commission  of  the  Danube.  The  latter  resumes  its 
pre-war  functions  but  with  an  altered  membership.  Austria 
in  turn  is  assured  free  access  to  the  Adriatic,  and  freedom  of 
transit  for  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  services. 

Thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources,  Austria  at  first  lived  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money  without  devising  a  program  of  reconstruction.  When  all 
sources  of  help  had  become  exhausted  and  the  Austrian  crown  had 
dropped  to  one-fifteen  thousandths  of  its  gold  value,  when  govern¬ 
ment  expenses  were  double  the  receipts  and  starvation  and  revolution 
were  imminent,  the  help  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  invoked  (1922). 
It  was  in  fact  a  beneficent  form  of  receivership  to  which  Austria 
resorted  to  avoid  anarchy.  An  independent  bank  of  issue  was  created 
as  part  of  a  plan  to  stabilize  the  currency.  Customs  and  tobacco 
receipts  were  pledged  as  security  for  a  loan  (£25,000,000)  underwritten 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia,  thus  providing 
Austria  with  the  means  for  maintaining  political  and  economic  inde- 
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pendence.  A  Commissioner  General  administered  the  receipts  of  the 
loan  and  collected  the  revenues  assigned  as  security.  A  Committee 
of  Control  continues  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  guaranteeing 

powers.  _ 

Once  set  going  on  the  road  to  recovery,  Austria  helped  herself  by 

internal  loans,  by  making  the  most  of  the  meager  resources  left  to  her 
within  her  greatly  restricted  boundaries,  by  inviting  confidence  in  the 
long-established  business  and  particularly  the  banking  facilities  of 
Vienna.  The  interruptions  to  recovery  have  been  serious.  Strong 
socialist  elements  with  a  communist  admixture  appeared  in  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Vienna.  The  German  bourgeois  and  dynastic  elements  had 
so  long  dominated  Austrian  affairs,  the  social  and  political  status  of 
landless  peasants  and  city  proletariat  had  changed  so  radically  with 
the  erection  of  a  republic,  that  all  social  and  political  relations  under¬ 
went  a  revolution.  Actual  hostilities  broke  out  in  July  1927,  when 
socialist  forces  attempted  by  strike  tactics  to  gain  the  control  of  govern¬ 
ment.  A  veritable  rising  took  place  among  the  rural  bourgeois  to 
keep  communication  lines  open  and  even  besiege  Vienna  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  gave  way.  The  immediate  collapse  of  the  strike  should  not  be 
too  lightly  regarded,  for  the  disorders  reflect  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  situation  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  resolve.  With 
city  and  country  living  in  a  hostile  rather  than  a  cooperative  rela¬ 
tionship,  a  national  parliament  is  broken  into  unworkable  blocs.  The 
division  is  all  the  more  extreme  because  of  the  persistence  of  outworn 
social  and  political  views  among  a  strong  element  that  vigorously  op¬ 
poses  the  new  European  order. 

THE  ECONOMIC  PLIGHT  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

Turning  to  the  distribution  of  the  crops  and  other  resources  as  a 
basis  for  understanding  the  present  condition  of  Austria  with  its  non- 
German  elements  excluded,  we  find  the  country  left  in  a  strikingly 
helpless  condition.  Unnatural  as  the  population  distributions  appear 
in  Figure  102,  the  region  had  one  great  advantage  over  its  present 
condition  — it  was  economically  strong.  If  it  did  not  produce  all 
that  it  needed,  at  least  it  had  the  means  to  import  and  pay  for  what 
it  lacked.  There  was  coal  and  iron  in  Bohemia,  grain  in  Hungary,  live 
stock  especially  in  the  southern  provinces.  Railway  systems  were 
laid  out  with  regard  to  the  trends  of  trade,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  crossed  by  international  boundaries  results  in  great  inconvenience. 
In  principle,  the  relocation  of  a  boundary  always  seriously  disturbs 
custom,  a  powerful  force  in  economic  life. 
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Let  us  see  what  Austria  has  lost  by  the  setting  up  of  the  new  nations 
formed  in  part  from  the  several  fragments  of  former  Austria-Hungary. 
The  Czechs  are  the  chief  producers  of  sugar  beets.  Moravia  is  the 
most  successful  farming  province,  standing  ahead  of  Bohemia  in  this 
respect.  Maize  and  wine  are  produced  in  the  Slovene  region  of  Alpine 
forelands ;  barley  is  produced  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Galicia.  Istria 
is  famous  for  its  maize  and  wine ;  Goritzia  yields  wheat  and  maize. 
If  we  now  exclude  Hungary  in  addition  to  the  subtractions  already  made, 
the  situation  of  present-day  Austria  from  the  standpoint  of  food  will 
be  still  clearer.  She  must  now  import  corn,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and 
other  supplies  from  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Rumania,  by  way  of  poor 
railroads  and  along  the  Danube  and  connecting  canals. 

Since  Austria  has  been  set  up  as  a  separate  state  she  has  found  great 
difficulties  in  starting  her  industries  because  she  must  import  so  large 
a  part  of  the  raw  materials  that  her  mills  require.  These  include  rub¬ 
ber,  chemicals,  fats,  oil,  wool,  copper,  and  petroleum.  She  has  very 
little  iron  ore.  Formerly  an  industrial  country  with  a  wide  variety  of 
resources  to  draw  upon,  Austria  has  become  chiefly  an  agricultural 
country.  Her  coal  reserves  are  sufficient  to  last  only  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  if  she  satisfied  her  needs  within  her  own  boundaries.  A 
total  consumption  of  nearly  10,000,000  tons  per  year  is  balanced  by 
3,000,000  tons  of  native  coal  and  the  import  of  the  remainder,  though 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  works  has  now  made  such  progress 
that  Austria  is  able  to  export  electric  current  to  Germany.  Larger 
schemes  of  power  development  are  in  process  of  realization,  their  de¬ 
velopment  depending  upon  foreign  capital  chiefly. 

To  create  a  trade  balance,  Austria  must  manufacture  and  export, 
and  if  she  is  to  become  a  strong  nation,  she  will  have  to  do  this  more 
efficiently  than  in  the  past.  Working  to  her  advantage  is  her  position 
in  central  Europe  and  the  short  hauls  required  for  most  of  her  trade. 
Nearly  half  of  her  imports  are  supplied  by  her  immediate  neighbors,— 
Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  — and  these  countries  take 
a  third  of  her  exports.  Canals,  waterways,  and  railways  provide 
adequate  transport  facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  Austria’s  sea  out¬ 
lets  are  no  longer  open  to  unrestricted  use  and  development ;  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  other  powers.  Only  the  Danube  is  left  as  a  water 
connection  with  the  commercial  highways  of  the  sea.  It  is  impossible 
for  Austria  to  create  a  commercial  fleet  under  these  conditions. 

It  is  natural  that,  confronted  by  these  difficulties,  the  Austrian 
leaders  should  have  turned  more  and  more  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
union  ( Anschluss )  with  Germany.  In  March  1919,  the  National 
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Assembly  framed  a  constitution  of  which  one  article  declared  that 
German-Austria  was  part  of  the  German  Republic.  But  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  required  Austria  to  remain  a  separate  country. 
Again  in  October  1920  and  May  1921  the  project  was  revived  by  the 
Austrian  National  Assembly,  which  directed  the  government  to  carry 
out  a  plebiscite  on  the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany.  Such  action 
had  the  special  support  of  the  Pan-Germans  or  German  Union  Party. 
A  vote  was  actually  taken  in  Salzburg  (90,587  for  union,  797  against), 
but  further  action  was  stopped  by  threats  from  the  Allied  Powers, 
France  has  resolutely  opposed  the  project  because  she  fears  the  in¬ 
creased  strength  of  Germany.  For  the  same  reason  the  project  will  be 
opposed  by  the  small  and  newly  created  central  European  states, 
who  are  naturally  against  any  augmentation  of  German  power.  Austria 
joined  to  Germany  would  mean  a  nation  of  70,000,000,  as  compared 
with  the  64,000,000  in  Germany  before  the  World  War. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  HUNGARY 

When  a  state  that  has  existed  for  a  thousand  years  is  suddenly  reduced 
to  one  third  of  its  former  area  and  population,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
what  social,  political,  and  geographical  causes  have  wrought  such 
disaster.  The  inquiry  into  causes  is  in  large  part  historical ;  for  the 
present  problems  of  this  dismembered  state  have  their  roots  in  the 
past.  Yet  the  present  leaders  of  Hungarian  life  are  little  concerned 
with  the  faults  of  a  regime  that  many  of  them  have  repudiated; 
they  are  much  more  concerned  about  the  conditions  which  they  deem 
essential  to  viability.  Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  that  have  suffered 
loss  of  territory,  none  has  so  bitterly  assailed  the  peace  treaties  as 
Hungary,  and  none  has  so  emphatically  declared  that  whatever  the 
terms  of  peace  it  was  obliged  to  sign  in  1919,  it  retains  an  inherent  right 
to  alter  those  terms  by  force  as  opportunity  may  arise  in  the  future. 
In  the  political  life  of  central  Europe  since  1919,  Hungary  has  been 
the  most  disquieting  element. 

Hungary  suffered  equally  with  Austria  in  the  settlement  that  closed 
the  World  War,  because  it  was  one  of  the  principal  enemy  powers. 
From  1867  to  1918  it  formed  one  of  two  independent  units  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  close  relations  with  Austria  had 
been  maintained  since  1526.  The  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  two 
states  was  the  Emperor-King.  Each  country  had  a  separate  parliament, 
and  while  there  was  a  unified  tariff  system  and  joint  consent  was 
required  to  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  there  was  the 
most  violent  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  kingdoms  in  many 
matters  of  common  interest,  such  as  customs,  army,  and  foreign  affairs. 
The  recognition  of  economic  interdependence,  the  gravitative  power 
of  the  capital,  Vienna,  tradition— these  helped  to  prevent  the  rupture 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  political  independence  of  Hungary.  The  two 
countries  agreed  only  as  late  as  1907,  and  after  a  bitter  contest,  to  im¬ 
prove  railway  transportation  conditions  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

THE  NEW  BOUNDARIES 

During  the  World  War,  Hungary,  in  common  with  her  allies,  met  with 
a  certain  measure  of  misrepresentation ;  and  as  one  of  the  defeated 
powers  she  had  practically  no  hearing  for  her  claims  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  That  is,  peace  was  imposed  on  Hungary  in  terms  that 
were  drafted  by  the  Allies  opposed  to  the  Central  Powers.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  has  been  characterized  as  an  enforced  peace,  but  it  should 
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Fig.  106.  The  shaded  rectangles  represent  the  share  of  Hungarian  foreign  trade  for  1925  that 
fell  to  the  different  detached  portions  of  former  Hungary.  The  numbers  near  the  squares  indi¬ 
cate  millions  of  metric  quintals.  In  all,  these  portions  supply  nearly  half  of  the  total.  After 
1116s  and  Hal&sz  in  Hungary  Before  and  After  the  War  in  Economic- Statistical  Maps,  page  33,  1926. 

be  noted  that  it  was  not  arbitrary  force  exercised  without  cause.  The 
Allies  were  guided  in  their  consideration  of  her  case  not  by  Hungary’s 
needs  as  an  enemy  power  but  by  the  needs  of  Rumania  and  Serbia,  who 
had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  western  powers. 

Newly-created  Czechoslovakia  on  the  north  was  given  equal  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  part  its  democratic  leaders  played  at  the  close  of  the 
World  War  in  bringing  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  an  end  and  setting  up  a 
republic.  Each  of  these  three  neighbors  of  Hungary  wished  to  have 
as  much  territory  as  it  could  get,  and  above  all  each  wished  to  include 
within  its  extended  boundaries  all  peoples  of  like  or  related  nationality 
or  race.  It  was  just  as  natural  for  them  to  pursue  this  end  as  it  was 
for  Hungary  to  object  to  a  restriction  of  territory.  Considering  the 
time  at  which  the  treaty  of  Trianon  was  drawn  (1919),  considering 
the  four  war  years  of  loss  and  anxiety  that  had  passed,  and  consid¬ 
ering  also  certain  social  and  historical  conditions  to  which  we  will  now 
turn,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  human  nature  could  do  otherwise 
than  greatly  restrict  the  boundaries  of  Hungary  and  confine  Hungarian 
power  closely  within  ethnic  limits.  Where  ethnic  limits  have  been 
exceeded  at  Hungary’s  expense,  Hungary  now  claims  a  readjustment 
of  boundaries.  Even  if  one  admits  that  the  ethnic  boundaries  were 
not  followed  closely  enough  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  central 
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Europe  today  if  ethnic  rather  than  strategic  principles  had  been  given 
precedence,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  readjustment  of  boundaries  can  now 
take  place.  There  has  been  a  decade  of  peace.  Commercial  life  has 
made  many  modifications  to  accommodate  trade  currents  to  new 
frontiers.  A  change  in  boundaries  so  long  after  adjustments  to  them 
have  begun  would  mean  the  unsettlement  of  the  whole  of  European 
life.  War  would  inevitably  follow.  The  bordering  states  will  not 
consent  to  a  loss  of  territory  that  involves  also  the  loss  of  commercial 
centers  or  railway  routes  or  population  which  they  deem  essential  to 
them  in  their  none  too  strong  position. 

Adjustment  of  boundaries  can  be  made  in  central  Europe  today  only 
by  compromise  :  force  would  bring  down  the  whole  political  structure 
in  ruin.  The  substitution  of  force  for  compromise,  which  is  the 
method  that  Hungary  invites,  is  first  of  all  to  bring  into  play  the 
economic  and  moral  power  at  the  command  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  means  also  that  Hungary  would  face  a  special  group  of  allied  nations, 
as  described  at  greater  length  in  the  following  chapter  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  two  most  important  alliances  are  the  Little  Entente, 
consisting  of  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
group  of  alliances  perfected  by  France  in  central  Europe  and  now 
embracing  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
Little  Entente  is  aimed  directly  at  Hungary ;  the  French  alliances 
are  aimed  at  Germany  and  Austria,  with  Russia  in  the  not  too 
distant  background.  Though  the  League  of  Nations  provides  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  political  troubles  and  for  public  opinion,  and  though  a 
group  of  treaties  signed  at  Locarno  in  1925  provides  mutual  guarantees 
for  the  security  of  some  of  the  new  boundaries  of  Europe,  European 
governments  do  not  rely  on  these  safeguards  alone :  the  French 
alliances  to  a  greater  degree  and  the  Little  Entente  to  a  lesser  degree 
are  designed  to  guarantee  the  present  boundaries  of  Europe  in  any 
event  and  especially  if  the  League  of  Nations  should  fail. 

Ry  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Trianon,  the  Hungarian  army  is 
limited  to  35,000  men,  and  limits  are  set  upon  the  proportion  of  officers, 
the  number  of  machine  guns,  guns,  and  howitzers,  and  the  number 
of  civil  officials,  such  as  foresters,  customs  officers,  and  municipal  police, 
that  might  conceivably  be  employed  in  larger  numbers  than  normally 
in  evasion  of  restrictions  upon  military  strength.  The  manufacture  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  is  controlled  by  the  state  and  the  output  is 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  military  forces.  Thus,  in  common  with 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Bulgaria,  Hungary  has  her  military  strength  re¬ 
duced  to  the  point  at  which  it  constitutes  no  danger  to  her  neighbors. 
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THE  MAGYAR  RULE  OF  SUBJECT  NATIONALITIES 

The  opposition  between  Hungary  and  her  three  strongest  neighbors 
has  its  roots  in  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the  past  no  less 
than  in  the  treaty  arrangements  that  so  sorely  vex  Hungary  in  the 
present  period.  Rumanians,  Serbs,  and  Czechs  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
rule  of  the  Magyar.  What  are  their  claims?  Hungary  is  bracketed 
with  Austria  in  criticisms  of  the  former  monarchical  regime,  during 
which  the  two  states  maintained  close  political  affiliations.  To  what 
extent  did  Hungary  share  in  culpability  from  the  standpoint  of  subject 
nationalities  ?  Above  all,  we  should  inquire  -to  what  extent  blame  is 
unfairly  assigned  to  the  Magyar  element  solely  because  it  was  in  the 
saddle.  The  weak  sometimes  fear  and  hate  the  strong  without  reason. 
It  is  also  true  that  subjection  wears  many  different  aspects.  Not 
every  minor  ethnic  or  social  group  in  the  world  can  justify  the  claim  of 
oppression.  Nor  is  it  true  that  an  oppressed  people  is  always  large 
enough  for  self-government  or  so  situated  as  to  maintain  it.  From 
the  beginning  of  time  the  strong  have  usually  ruled  the  weak,  the  large 
have  controlled  the  small.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  other  scheme 
will  work.  To  impress  social  and  political  equality  upon  all  classes 
is  not  to  raise  the  lower  but  to  pull  down  the  higher,  and  this  is  no  less 
true  in  spiritual  and  political  life  than  it  is  in  economic  affairs. 

V"  When  the  break-up  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  took  place 
in  October  1918,  the  minor  nationalities  determined  to  seek  political 
independence,  whatever  the  economic  cost.  Rumanians  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Ruthenians  in  the  Carpathian  foothills,  Slovenes  in  Carniola, 
Serbs  in  the  Ranat  of  Temesvar  and  elsewhere  —  all  sought  a  change 
of  political  life,  just  as  Hungary  herself  welcomed  the  recovery  of  her 
rights  as  a  separate  state  when  Charles  I  (Charles  IV  of  Hungary) 
on  16  October  1918  proclaimed  the  end  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
beginning  of  a  federal  state.  Hungarian  leaders  had  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  association  with  Austria  throughout  the  World  War,  believing 
that  by  standing  together  a  better  peace  could  be  secured.  Above  all, 
they  believed  implicitly  in  the  solidarity  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 
This  had  been  almost  a  religion  with  the  ruling  class  even  before  the 
World  War;  it  was  steadfastly  maintained  during  the  war;  it  is 
inherent  in  Hungary’s  present-day  claims.  Hungarian  leaders  hold 
that  a  people  accustomed  to  living  together  within  long  established 
boundaries  should  not  be  torn  apart ;  for  organized  life,  long  in  develop¬ 
ing,  is  thereby  destroyed.  The  Magyars  had  for  centuries  based  their 
political  philosophy  upon  the  idea  that  the  strongest  nationality  should 
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hold  the  reins  of  power.  Some  Hungarian  leaders  were  in  favor 
of  liberal  treatment  of  non-Magyar  populations,  but  they  could  not 
conceive  of  a  federated  state  divided  by  ethnic  lines,  for  that  to  them 
meant  an  end  of  nationality.  Whatever  concessions  they  were  willing 
to  make  with  respect  to  suffrage  or  political  representation  or  schools, 
they  yet  maintained  —  and  it  is  hard  to  dissent  from  the  view  —  that 
the  Magyar  element,  as  the  most  numerous  one,  should  be  responsible 
for  the  political  institutions  and  the  culture  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

How  far  these  policies  led  to  the  oppression  of  subject  nationalities 
is  a  debatable  question.  The  subject  nationalities  asserted  that  they 
were  oppressed  through  the  centuries,  that  they  had  suffered  under 
a  system  of  land  tenure  that  did  not  provide  them  with  sufficient  land. 
Magyar  leaders  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  freed  the 
serfs  in  1839 ;  that  changes  were  repeatedly  made  in  land  laws  in 
favor  of  the  peasant ;  and  that  the  most  that  the  peasant  could  say 
was  that  land  was  provided  perhaps  too  slowly  for  his  needs.  Ques¬ 
tions  arose  respecting  schools,  the  distribution  of  school  funds,  pro¬ 
posed  laws  with  reference  to  language  restriction  distasteful  to  the 
subject  nationalities,  and,  last  and  most  important  of  all,  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  It  is  not  argued  here  that  the  claims  of  the  subject 
nationalities  were  justifiable  nor  that  the  measures  undertaken  by  the 
Hungarian  government  to  meet  these  criticisms  were  either  beneficent 
or  oppressive.  It  is  desired  only  to  set  them  forth  as  conditions  upon 
which  there  was  a  violent  difference  of  opinion.  This  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  possible  a  new  program  that  conforms  to  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Thus  changes  have  been  brought  about  throughout  the  world’s 
history.  Historians  are  still  discussing  in  many  cases  whether  a  change 
of  action  brought  about  by  public  opinion  has  been  proved  by  time 
to  be  wise  or  unwise.  The  change  follows,  nevertheless.  It  is  almost 
as  inevitable  as  a  law  of  nature.  It  was  the  fate  of  Hungary  to  be 
caught  between  the  effects  of  defeat  on  the  one  hand  and  of  claims  of 
oppression  on  the  other  and  to  suffer  in  consequence. 

In  establishing  causes,  this  however  may  be  said,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  World  War  the  Hungarian  government  saw  fit  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  that  it  had  long  denied.  Three  months  after  the  opening  of 
war  the  wearing  of  the  colors  and  emblems  of  the  various  nationalities 
was  authorized  by  decree  ;  a  reform  of  the  school  laws  of  Transylvania 
was  promised  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Rumanians ;  the  use  of  the 
mother  tongue  was  made  legal  in  direct  intercourse  with  state  officials  ; 
and  the  Rumanians  were  promised  reforms  of  the  franchise.  The 
gospel  of  force  has  its  complete  justification  in  the  minds  of  its  pro- 
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Fig.  108.  Population  densities  in  Hungary.  (After  Wallis.)  Of  more  than  one  hundred 
principal  centers  of  population  (solid  black)  in  Hungary  as  formerly  constituted,  about  12  are 
now  transferred  to  Yugoslavia,  25  to  Rumania,  more  than  30  to  Czechoslovakia  ;  about  35  remain 
in  Hungary.  New  boundaries  are  shown  by  solid  heavy  lines;  the  outermost  line  (broken) 
represents  the  former  boundary  of  Hungary. 

ponents  in  the  quick  collapse  of  a  political  structure  the  moment  that 
force  is  withdrawn.  What  the  advocates  of  force  do  not  see  is  that 
it  was  the  exercise  of  force  in  the  first  instance  that  brought  about  the 
need  for  its  continuance.  Concessions  made  during  the  World  War 
did  not  deceive  the  subject  nationalities ;  in  fact,  it  encouraged  them 
to  seek  relief  elsewhere.  When  the  World  War  ended,  the  principle  of 
union  or  confederation  of  subject  nationalities  under  Magyar  domi¬ 
nation  within  the  boundaries  of  old  Hungary  had  been  abandoned  by 
everyone  except  the  Magyars.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  restore 
it.  The  most  that  the  Magyars  could  expect  was  to  be  constituted  a 
new  Hungarian  nation  to  include  all  territories  upon  which  they  were 
in  the  majority.  How  far  the  new  boundaries  met  their  expectations 
the  following  figures  will  show.  Of  the  total  population  of  20,000,000 
of  Hungary  in  1914  about  10,000,000  were  Magyars.  The  total 
population  of  Hungary  today  is  just  over  8,000,000.  Of  this  number 
almost  7,200,000  are  Magyars,  leaving  only  a  little  more  than  800,000 
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non-Magyars.  Of  Magyars  and  closely  related  groups  of  former 
Hungary,  3,000,000  have  been  left  outside  the  present  boundaries. 
Among  them  is  the  large  compact  group  known  as  the  Szeklers  of 
Transylvania.  Another  large  group  lies  just  outside  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Hungary  and  reaches  from  close  to  Bratislava  (Press- 
burg)  on  the  west,  to  and  beyond  the  northeastern  corner  of  Hungary 
(Fig.  107). 

The  Szeklers  are  too  far  from  Hungary  to  warrant  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  again  united  with  the  main  body  of  Magyars ;  but  those  that 
fringe  the  northern  boundary  could  be  included  by  moving  the  bound¬ 
ary  northward  so  as  to  follow  the  line  of  Magyar  majorities.  To  this 
Czechoslovakia  would  interpose  the  most  violent  objections  :  first  on  the 
ground  that  her  long  and  narrow  territory  would  be  still  further  nar¬ 
rowed  ;  second  on  the  ground  that  she  cannot  afford  to  lose  taxable 
land  and  other  property ;  third  because  to  follow  the  ethnic  line  would 
be  to  rob  her  of  a  most  important  rail  connection  between  Slovakia 
and  Bohemia.  These  arguments  are  met  by  Hungary  with  the  con¬ 
tentions  that  a  mere  railroad  line  should  not  decide  nationalities ; 
that  the  ethnic  principle  is  far  more  important  than  the  strategic; 
and  finally,  that  the  name  Czechoslovakia  is  a  misnomer,  seeing  that 
the  Slovaks  are  in  fact  unwilling  subjects  of  the  Czechs  (page  334). 1 
They  assert  further  that  of  all  the  subject  nationalities  the  Slovaks 
were  on  friendliest  terms  with  the  Magyars,  that  there  had  long  been 
established  a  relationship  between  them  that  was  harmonious  in  most 
respects.  Slovaks  preserved  their  nationality  in  Hungary,  whereas 
they  lost  it  in  Germany  or  in  Moravia.  There  was  no  forced  colo¬ 
nization  in  Slovakia,  and  attempts  were  made  by  Hungarian  leaders 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  among  the  Slovaks.  What  the  Magyars 
did  watch  closely  was  Bussian  influence  among  Slovak  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  for  this  was  designed  to  serve  the  claims 
of  irredentism.  It  was  long  an  open  question  whether  the  Slovaks, 
if  given  a  free  choice,  would  not  have  elected  to  enter  the  Hungarian 
state  rather  than  remain  associated  with  the  Czechs.  Their  complaints 
and  differences  under  the  present  arrangement  are  of  lessening  magni¬ 
tude  and  a  change  of  sovereignty  today  would  hardly  be  welcomed 
(page  336) . 

In  common  with  other  states  of  central  Europe  (Fig.  8,  page 
29),  Hungary  subscribed  to  the  minorities  clauses  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  Trianon.  These  provided  for  the  free  use  of  the  language 
of  minor  nationalities  and  for  the  equality  of  such  nationalities  before 
the  law  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights.  Adequate 
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Fig.  109.  Hungary  lost  chiefly  mountain  country  as  a  result  of  the  World  War,  but  she  also 
lost  the  richest  plains  country,  the  Banat  (Fig.  125),  which  went  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 


facilities  are  guaranteed  to  Hungarian  nationals  of  non-Magyar  speech 
for  the  use  of  their  language  before  the  courts,  and  for  the  management 
and  control  of  their  Own  charitable,  religious,  and  social  institutions, 
schools,  and  religion.  School  funds  are  to  be  applied  equably,  without 
distinctions  of  race,  religion,  or  language,  and  facilities  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  primary  schools  for  instruction  in  their  own  language  of 
the  children  of  non-Magyar  elements. 


ECONOMIC  CHANGES 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  doubt  in  the  first  instance  whether 
Hungary  within  its  reduced  frontiers  could  survive.  The  first  effect  of 
the  change  of  boundaries  was  paralyzing,  for  the  new  boundaries  cut 
across  railways,  water  courses,  roads,  and  long-recognized  admin¬ 
istrative  districts.  They  required  the  creation  of  scores  of  new  customs 
houses  and  railway  stations.  Food  and  fuel  could  not  be  distributed 
promptly  and  evenly.  It  took  time  to  produce  live  stock,  cereals, 
minerals,  and  manufactured  goods  in  properly  related  quantities ;  for 
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production  in  former  Hungary  was  organized  in  a  balanced  way  in 
accordance  with  a  tendency  shown  in  many  long-established  states,  one 
part  producing  timber  from  its  forest  lands,  another  an  excess  of  grain 
from  rich  and  arable  soils,  another  part  minerals  from  the  special 
endowments  of  nature.  The  new  Hungary  is  essentially  a  plain.  The 
former  mountainous  border  has  been  assigned  to  adjacent  countries. 
There  is  almost  no  wood  and  practically  no  water  power.  The  country 
has  neither  sufficient  fuel  nor  the  raw  materials  with  which  to  produce 
an  adequate  supply  of  manufactured  goods.  Even  before  the  war  it 
imported  one  third  of  its  coal  consumption. 

It  wih  be  seen  from  Figure  106  to  what  degree  these  currents  of 
trade  have  persisted  in  spite  of  the  change  of  boundaries.  In  the 
total  external  trade  of  Hungary,  Austria  ranks  first.  The  two  next 
important  elements  are  supplied  by  the  territory  ceded  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  on  the  north  and  to  Rumania  on  the  east.  First  in  the  list  of 
exports  are  cereals  and  flour,  animal  products,  sugar,  etc.,  —  all  prod¬ 
ucts  of  agricultural  industry.  Hungary  always  imported  a  substantial 
part  of  its  manufactured  goods  and  now  imports  nearly  the  whole  of 
them,  the  three  leading  items  of  import  being  cotton  fabrics,  timber, 
and  woolen  fabrics,  in  the  order  named.  Coal  is  fourth  on  the  list  of 
imports,  the  production  of  good  quality  coal  in  Hungary  being  limited 
to  two  districts,  of  which  the  most  important  is  Pecs.  There  are  no 
precious  metals  in  Hungary.  Of  her  former  iron-ore  deposits  those 
left  to  her  represent  but  one  fifth  of  her  former  production.  All  the 
salt  deposits  are  in  the  ceded  lands.  Wheat,  oats,  maize,  sugar  beets, 
and  potatoes  are  grown  extensively  both  east  and  west  of  the  Danube. 
Though  she  has  lost  cereal  lands  about  her  borders,  the  area  remaining 
to  Hungary  is  excellent  agricultural  land  for  the  most  part  and  the 
ratio  of  acreage  of  arable  land  to  population  is  higher  now  than  formerly. 
While  this  is  favorable  in  one  sense,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
bulky  agricultural  products  now  form  almost  the  only  source  of  exports 
available  in  exchange  for  imported  goods.  Before  the  World  War, 
Hungary  had  3750  large  manufacturing  establishments  and  of  these 
she  retained  more  than  2300.  The  grazing  lands  have  been  reduced 
to  one  fourth  of  their  former  capacity  to  support  sheep,  and  wool  pro¬ 
duction  has  fallen  off  accordingly.  Two  thirds  of  the  flax  lands  are 
gone  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  glass  works.  In  addition, 
Hungary  has  a  pre-war  debt  to  pay,  a  war  debt,  and  an  indemnity  bill. 

These  handicaps  are  all  of  an  economic  nature.  There  should  also 
be  considered  the  political  trials  that  afflicted  Hungary  because  of  the 
swift  social  and  political  evolution  that  she  was  called  upon  to  make. 
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POLITICAL  CHANGES  SINCE  THE  WORLD  WAR 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  World  War  and  the  collapse  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy,  Hungarian  political  affairs  reached  a  state  of 
crisis.  The  failure  to  achieve  the  war  aims  and  the  growth  of  social 
democracy  during  the  war,  when  the  government’s  policy  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  all  classes,  led  to  the  growth  of  a  revolutionary  spirit. 
On  16  November  1918  a  national  council,  composed  of  the  forces  that 
had  overthrown  the  monarchy,  proclaimed  Hungary  a  people’s  republic, 
with  Count  Karolyi  as  provisional  president.  In  March  1919,  only  a 
few  months  afterward,  a  soviet  government  was  organized  under 
Bela  Kun.  It  was  a  period  of  great  social  and  political  disorder  that 
threatened  the  entire  collapse  of  Hungarian  society.  There  was  bitter 
feeling  among  the  peasants  and  on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions  there 
was  an  effort  to  secure  control.  In  this  soil  Bolshevist  doctrine 
flourished  for  a  time,  supported  by  Bussian  funds  and  sympathy. 
There  was  public  disorder.  People’s  commissaries  were  organized. 
All  private  property  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  state.  Manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  were  taken  over  by  councils  of  workmen,  indus¬ 
tries  declined,  landed  property  was  claimed  for  the  state. 

The  end  of  Bolshevism  in  Hungary  came  after  the  Bumanian  inva¬ 
sion.  Bumanian  troops  occupied  Budapest,  following  the  dispersion  of 
the  Bed  army.  After  withdrawal  of  the  Rumanians  a  national  army 
under  Admiral  Horthy  maintained  order.  This  was  the  easier  to  do 
because  the  people,  taught  by  experience,  wished  to  end  Bolshevist 
doctrines  and  dictatorship.  The  authority  of  the  law  was  restored 
by  armed  forces.  Elections  held  in  1920  resulted  in  a  new  parliament 
that  resolved  to  continue  the  monarchical  constitution,  the  powers 
of  the  monarch  to  be  exercised  by  a  regent.  It  is  under  this  plan  that 
Hungary  operates  today,  the  dynastic  question  being  left  open  for 
decision  at  a  later  time.  Admiral  Horthy  continues  to  act  as  regent, 
though  the  real  master  of  Hungary  is  Count  Bethlen,  the  Prime 
Minister. 


FINANCIAL  RECOVERY 

The  new  boundaries  of  Hungary  left  her  agricultural  resources  so 
large  in  proportion  to  population  that  the  country  was  self-sufficient 
with  respect  to  food.  To  recover  herself  economically,  Hungary  had 
only  to  enter  into  commercial  agreements  with  neighboring  countries, 
to  start  her  agricultural  export  to  its  destination  across  the  common 
boundaries  of  her  neighbors,  and  to  refrain  from  attempting  the 
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impossible  by  setting  up  high  tariffs  for  the  protection  of  industries 
whose  product  could  be  more  cheaply  obtained  from  abroad.  This  it 
was  difficult  for  Hungary  to  do  because  the  political  attitude  of  the 
government  of  the  Right  and  the  fear  that  it  would  reestablish  the 
Hapsburgs  naturally  led  to  a  delay  on  the  part  of  her  neighbors  in 
making  new  commercial  arrangements  that  brought  Hungary  into  a 
bad  situation.  The  budget  was  impaired,  the  money  inflated,  the 
trade  balance  adverse.  Beginning  in  1923  the  Hungarian  government 
appealed  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  assistance  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  rendered  Austria.  It  was  concluded  by  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  that  they  could  not  undertake  a  scheme  of  reconstruction  similar 
to  that  put  into  effect  in  Austria ;  the  economic  policy  to  be  followed, 
they  saw,  was  not  to  provide  a  guaranteed  loan  but  simply  to  apply 
remedies  that  would  result  in  the  attraction  of  money  through  normal 
economic  channels.  Hungary  agreed  to  the  conditions  laid  down 
whereby  an  independent  bank  of  issue  was  created  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  note  issue,  and  to  accept  control  of  the  agreed  scheme  by  a  Com¬ 
missioner  General.  A  loan  of  $50,000,000  was  raised  in  the  inter¬ 
national  money  market,  the  four  leading  sources  being  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  At  the  same  time  both 
voluntary  and  forced  loans  were  made  by  Hungarian  banks  and 
industries.  By  these  means  the  Commissioner  General  was  able  to 
balance  the  budget,  reform  the  currency,  encourage  the  making  of 
commercial  agreements,  increase  the  level  of  taxation,  and  accept  a 
scale  of  living  which,  while  not  painfully  low,  permitted  wide  economic 
recovery.  By  1926  the  receipts  from  revenue  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  exceed  expenditures,  currency  was  on  a  sound  basis, 
the  loans  that  had  been  made  were  adequately  guaranteed  by  revenues 
from  customs,  the  sugar  tax,  and  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies,  and 
by  June,  1926,  the  Commissioner  General  could  report  matters  so  far 
stabilized  that  he  was  able  to  relinquish  his  office. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


THE  DOMAIN  OF  THE  CZECHS  AND  SLOVAKS 

The  country  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  runs  in  an  east-west  direction 
athwart  a  network  of  railroads  that  carry  most  of  the  commerce  of 
central  Europe.  It  is  bordered  by  five  nations,  of  which  three  (Ru¬ 
mania,  Poland,  and  Germany)  touch  seas,  and  of  which  two  (Aus¬ 
tria  and  Hungary)  are,  like  itself,  landlocked  states  bordering  the 
Danube  River.  Of  its  14,000,000  inhabitants  35  per  cent  are  neither 
Czechs  nor  Slovaks:  about  3,200,000  Germans,  of  whom  1,700,000 
are  in  western  Rohemia,  other  large  groups  living  in  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  the  larger  cities ;  750,000  Magyars  in  Slovakia ;  460,000  Ruthe- 
nians  in  the  eastern  districts  bordering  the  Carpathians ;  and  75,000 
Poles.  The  printed  matter  upon  the  banknotes  of  Czechoslovakia  is 
in  six  languages,  —  Czech,  Slovak,  German,  Magyar,  Polish,  and 
Ruthenian,  —  an  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  and  rights  of  sub¬ 
stantial  minorities. 

The  state  is  a  peninsula  of  Slavdom  thrust  westward  into  the  heart 
of  Europe,  a  long  and  very  narrow  strip  impossible  to  defend  in  its 
entirety  against  powerful  neighbors,  should  it  ever  come  to  blows  with 
them.  Two  long  pincers  of  German  population  press  upon  it,  the 
Germans  of  Silesia  and  the  German-Austrians  northeast  of  Vienna 
(Fig.  110).  Magyars  long  pressed  upon  it  from  the  south  in  like  degree. 
Five  nations,  all  at  one  time  or  another  hostile,  stand  about  its  borders. 
It  has  no  seaport,  and  its  people  own  no  railroad  to  the  sea,1  from  which 
it  is  distant  more  than  200  miles  (Rohemia  to  Trieste  or  Stettin).  Its 
central  part  is  only  from  50  to  125  miles  across  from  north  to  south,  yet 
from  east  to  west  the  country  extends  600  miles.  Its  area  is  55,000 
square  miles,  or  slightly  more  than  that  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
Its  population  density  is  also  not  far  from  that  of  New  York.  From 
whatever  angle  we  view  the  foregoing  facts,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  welfare  of  Czechoslovakia  is  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
dependent  upon  its  international  relationships.  From  the  first,  the 
statesmen  of  this  new  nation  have  had  to  face  political  questions  of  the 

gravest  character.  . 

Together  with  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania,  two  states  that  had  gamed 

territory  at  the  expense  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
Czechoslovakia  was  determined  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Hapsburgs 

i  The  rights  of  Czechoslovakia  on  the  internationalized  Elbe  and  Danube  and  at  the  ports 
of  Hamburg  and  Stettin  are  outlined  on  page  340. 
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to  power  in  either  Austria  or  Hungary.  By  treaty  between  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Yugoslavia  in  September  1920  a  defensive  alliance  was 
made  against  Hungary,  where  certain  reactionary  and  military  elements 
were  then  working  for  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  of  sovereignty 
over  lost  territories.  The  same  object  was  covered  by  treaty  with 
Rumania  in  April  1921.  In  settling  the  Teschen  dispute  (page  415) 
between  them,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  further  agreed  to  recognize 
each  other’s  “territorial  rights”  as  defined  in  the  several  peace  treaties. 
Following  closely  upon  these  treaties  there  were  signed  commercial 
agreements  also,  and  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  these  mutual 
reassurances  prevented  both  the  political  and  the  economic  difficulties 
of  central  Europe  from  reaching  much  larger  proportions. 

Related  to  these  events  was  a  common  and  grave  concern  for  com¬ 
mercial  exits.  Before  the  World  War  the  Danube  was  largely  in  the 
territory  of  Austria-Hungary.  Shipments  upon  the  river  were  affected 
by  a  single  customs  arrangement  for  the  whole  territory.  Commerce 
up  and  down  stream  for  a  distance  of  7 00  miles  had  no  frontiers  to  cross, 
no  delaying  formalities  to  observe.  At  the  present  time  a  shipment 
down  river  over  this  distance  must  pass  out  of  Austria  into  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  thence  successively  into  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania  ; 
and  at  each  boundary  there  are  distinct  formalities,  different  customs 
rates,  varying  degrees  of  delay.  It  is  all  very  well  to  recommend  closer 
economic  union  between  the  several  Danubian  states,  but  experience 
shows  that  such  a  union  implies  also  close  political  relations.  Here  we 
touch  upon  a  wide  circle  of  interests.  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
Italy  would  be  seriously  concerned  as  to  the  form  of  those  closer 
relationships.  Had  a  scheme  of  confederation  come  into  play  before 
the  World  War,  and  had  the  minor  nationalities  engaged  to  live  under 
autonomous  forms  of  government,  nothing  could  have  been  simpler 
to  arrange  than  a  Danubian  confederation.  Nationalism  has  now 
gone  too  far  for  that  to  take  place  in  the  present  period.  Such  an 
event  will  be  almost  inevitably  associated  with  some  new  alignment  of 
political  and  commercial  interests  in  central  Europe  whose  beginnings 
we  cannot  yet  discern. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  MINORITIES 

What  we  might  call  the  literature  of  oppression  is  already  so  abundant 
in  central  Europe  as  to  supply  quite  formidable  documentation  in 
appeals  and  petitions  to  the  governments  concerned  and  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  We  have  already  noted  that  more  than  one  third  of  the 
population  of  Czechoslovakia  is  neither  Czech  nor  Slovak.  It  is  a 
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Fig.  111.  Slavs  in  Europe  outside  Russia.  The  key  to  the  numbers  is  as  follows:  1,  Poles; 
la,  mixed  Poles  and  Ruthenians  ;  16,  White  Russians  ;  2,  Czechs,  Moravians,  Slovaks  ;  3,  Ruthe- 
nians  ;  4,  Serbo-Croats  ;  4a,  Slovenes  ;  5,  Bulgarians  (originally  Finno-Ugrian  but  now  principally 
Slavic)  ;  6,  Macedonians  (see  page  398).  Boundaries  of  1914  shown  by  fine  dotted  lines. 

striking  fact  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the  international  boundaries  of 
Czechoslovakia  coincide  with  the  limits  of  occupation  of  Czech-Slovak 
peoples.  It  is  fitting  to  inquire  whether  the  minority  problems  that 
have  inevitably  arisen  are  being  settled  upon  a  just  basis,  or  whether 
mere  Czechasization,  so  called,  has  been  substituted  for  Magyarization, 
thus  providing  a  source  of  irredentism.  Noteworthy  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  is  the  Organic  Law  which  secures,  to  each  minority,  education 
and  the  free  use  of  the  vernacular  in  courts  and  in  Parliament.  Each 
autonomous  body  may  employ  its  own  language.  But  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  had  dominated  Bohemia  and  the  Magyars  who  had  ruled 
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Slovaks  and  Ruthenians  had  no  desire  to  exchange  places  with  their 
new  masters.  The  German-speaking  population,  forming  the  largest 
element,  at  first  presented  serious  difficulties,  though  a  harmonizing 
factor  has  been  the  long-standing  economic  interdependence  of  Czechs 
and  Germans  in  the  principal  towns  of  Bohemia.  Like  the  other  ethnic 
elements,  the  Germans  could  not  form  a  solid  opposition  bloc  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  because  they  differed  so  greatly  among  themselves  as  to  the 
social  order,  land  tenure,  religion,  and  degree  of  opposition  to  the 
Czechs.  Their  opposition  was  further  weakened  by  the  clever  foreign 
policy  and  internal  administration  of  the  Czechoslovak  government. 
Minister  Benes  supported  the  just  aspirations  of  the  Germans  and  his 
colleagues  provided  the  Germans  of  Slovakia  with  German  schools. 
The  majority  of  the  Germans  accepted  the  realities  of  the  situation 
and  a  few  of  their  representatives  even  came  into  the  government  as 
cabinet  ministers. 

The  Ruthenians  south  of  the  northern  arm  of  the  Carpathians 
(Fig.  Ill)  number  460,000.  Their  geographical  position  increases  their 
difficulties  of  adjustment :  it  is  farther  from  Prague  to  Ruthenia  than 
from  Prague  to  Hamburg.  Ruthenia  has  been  called  a  piece  of  the 
outer  shell  of  the  former  Hungarian  globe.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
Magyar  nobles  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  Magyar  was  the  language 
of  the  schools  and  courts,  and  an  illiterate  peasantry  tilled  the  soil  of 
its  masters  or  engaged  in  seasonal  migration  of  labor,  coming  down  to 
the  Hungarian  plain  for  the  harvest  and  returning  with  food  for  the 
winter.  When  treaties  were  framed  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  region  was  essential  to  complete  a  territorial  ring 
about  Hungary  and  provide  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  with  direct 
connections  in  case  common  military  action  were  required.  By  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain  (1919),  the  Czechoslovak  government  promised 
to  grant  autonomy  to  the  Ruthenians.  Before  effect  was  given  to  this 
promise,  the  approval  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  sought  to  provide 
the  Ruthenians  with  schools  and  land.  In  both  matters,  Ruthenians 
and  Magyar  landowners  had  raised  difficulties.  The  Orthodox  hier¬ 
archy  wanted  Russian  to  be  approved  as  the  teaching  language,  whereas 
the  few  educated  laymen  insisted  upon  the  Ukrainian.  The  govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  latter  and  thus  lost 
the  support  of  the  church  hierarchy,  who  thereupon  joined  the  Magyar 
landowners  in  opposition  to  the  expropriation  and  division  of  the  large 
estates.  Hierarchy  and  landlord  class  tried  to  have  the  League  of 
Nations  expedite  the  grant  of  the  promised  autonomy,  since  in  an 
autonomous  assembly  they  hoped  to  be  strong  enough  to  hinder  both 
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land  reform  and  the  expansion  of  the  national  school  system,  though 
each  of  these  appears  to  be  essential  to  real  democracy  and  autonomy. 

The  Magyar  population  in  southern  Slovakia  constitutes  a  third 
highly  important  minority  element  that  affects  the  stability  of  the 
Czechoslovak  state.  Czechoslovakian  leaders  soon  found  that  these 
minorities  insisted  on  being  heard  and  that  the  League  has  provided 
them  a  forum.  Hungary  has  never  ceased  to  point  to  the  fact  that  an 
extension  of  Czechoslovakia  southward  along  the  border  of  Slovakia 
was  made  for  military  and  strategic  reasons  and  that  the  present 
boundary  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  geographical  situation  or  the 
ethnic  composition  of  the  people.  The  Slovaks,  however,  assert  that 
fifty  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  towns  and  villages  now  Magyar 
were  Slovak,  and  that  there  are  large  Slovak  minorities  which  must 
be  saved  by  Slovak  schools  and  societies  from  long  threatening 
Magyarization. 

THE  SLOVAK  ELEMENT 

A  reference  to  the  historical  relations  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  will 
supply  a  needed  basis  for  an  opinion  on  the  present  status  of  Slovakia 
in  the  new  republic.  As  the  smaller  of  the  two  chief  population  ele¬ 
ments  the  Slovaks  have  felt  obliged  at  times  to  protest  the  action  of 
the  Czechs.  The  enemies  of  the  new  state  make  the  most  of  these 
domestic  complaints.  Especially  has  this  been  true  of  the  Magyars, 
who  claim  southern  Slovakia.  What  cultural  ties  make  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  natural  political  companions  ? 

After  Czechs  and  Slovaks  had  lived  within  a  single  state,  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  was  subdued  by  Magyars  and  transformed  into  a  Hun¬ 
garian  province.  The  inhabitants  continued  to  participate  in  the 
national  life  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  attended  the  Czech  University 
of  Prague  (founded  in  1348)  and  employed  the  same  literary  language. 
These  bonds  were  not  severed  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
when  the  Magyars,  alarmed  at  the  awakening  of  Czech  sentiment, 
insisted  on  replacing  the  Czech  literary  language  in  churches  and  dis¬ 
trict  schools  by  the  Slovak  dialect.  After  1848  Slovak  grammar, 
normal,  and  secondary  schools  were  founded  in  Slovakia,  but  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  instruction  was  still  the  Slovak  dialect,  which  thus  became 
established  as  a  literary  language.  After  1868  the  Magyars  abolished 
all  Slovak  schools,  replacing  them  with  Magyar  schools.  They  sought 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  Czechs  and  Slovaks  by  permitting  the  use 
of  the  Slovak  dialect  only  in  the  churches  and  private  district  schools. 
Declarations  and  manifestoes  during  1917  and  1918  envisaged  a  political 
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Fig.  112.  Regional  divisions  of  Czechoslovakia  (light  broken  lines),  present  international 
boundaries  (heavy  solid  lines),  international  boundaries  of  1914  (light  dot-and-dash  lines).  For 
the  disposition  of  Teschen  and  the  two  enclosed  areas  southeast  of  it,  see  Figure  151,  page  415. 


order  following  the  World  War  which  would  give  the  minor  national¬ 
ities  of  Austria-Hungary  essential  independence,  though  the  trend 
of  Czech  and  Slovak  leaders  was  steadily  toward  complete  in¬ 
dependence.  In  August  1918  the  “Czechoslovak  nation”  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  British  government,  and  in  September  1918  the  United 
States  and  Japan  issued  endorsing  declarations.  On  28  October  1918 
the  Czechoslovak  government  came  into  existence  on  the  day  following 
the  request  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  for  an  armistice 
preparatory  to  peace.  The  declaration  of  independence  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  state  had  been  signed  by  representatives  of  Slovakia,  the  Slovak 
National  Council  subsequently  issuing  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Slovaks  were  a  part  of  the  Czechoslovak  nation  by  ties  of  blood, 
language,  and  civilization.  The  National  Council  of  the  Ruthenians, 
meeting  in  May  1918,  unanimously  adopted,  with  similar  intent,  a 
resolution  of  incorporation  within  the  Czechoslovak  state  on  special 
terms  of  autonomy.  These  citations  are  from  the  account  of  President 
Masaryk  himself  of  the  rise  of  the  Czechoslovak  state.  They  indicate 
the  beginnings  of  an  alliance  that  came  to  be  irksome  for  a  time.  Some 
Slovaks  recalled  that  in  the  “Pittsburg  Declaration”  of  30  May  1918 
Slovak  autonomy  was  promised,  whereas  in  1922  President  Masaryk, 
who  had  written  the  text  of  the  Pittsburg  Declaration,  declared  to  a 
delegation  of  Slovaks  that  the  unity  of  the  state  could  not  be  altered. 

The  subsequent  elections  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Prague  proved 
that  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  people  accepted  the  unity  of  the  state. 
The  only  group  which  insisted  on  autonomy  was  the  Catholic  Popular 
Party,  which  regarded  the  Czech  government  as  too  liberal.  It  ab¬ 
horred  the  unsectarian  state  schools,  though  these  were  welcomed  by 
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the  Protestant  clergy  and  many  of  the  laymen  of  Slovakia.  The  op¬ 
position  of  the  Catholic  Popular  Party  was  weakened  by  certain  ad¬ 
ministrative  reforms  and  by  Magyar  propaganda.  Since  1926  the 
Catholic  Popular  Party  has  been  supporting  the  government,  in  which 
it  has  been  represented  by  two  ministers. 

The  Czechs,  supported  by  the  educated  majority  of  the  Slovak 
politicians,  minimize  their  difficulties  with  the  Slovaks,  charge 
incitement  of  Slovak  provincialism  by  Magyar  agitators,  and  see  the 
Slovakian  question  bound  up  with  the  attempt  of  Hungary  to  restore 
her  former  frontiers.  Probably  no  single  event  in  Europe  has  done 
more  to  allay  such  regional  difficulties  than  the  pledge  which  Hungary 
has  made,  in  connection  with  her  financial  reconstitution  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that  she  will  respect  the  peace 
treaties  and  the  present  territorial  arrangements  in  central  Europe. 
At  the  same  time,  the  division  of  the  landed  estates  of  Slovakia  among 
the  peasants  has  had  a  marked  political  effect.  Both  Slovak  and 
Magyar  peasant  would  rather  keep  their  present  political  affiliations 
than  return  to  Hungary  and  again  find  themselves  deprived  of  land  by 
the  reconstitution  of  the  large  estates. 

Working  against  Slovak  separatist  tendencies  is  the  nature  of  the 
country.  The  people  live  in  valleys  separated  by  ridges  that  run 
southward  to  the  edge  of  the  Hungarian  plain.  It  is  a  rough  country 
with  a  relatively  scattered  and  thin  population.  Physically  the  coun¬ 
try  faces  south ;  politically  it  faces  west.  There  is  but  limited  railway 
communication  with  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  It  is  a  land  of  small 
towns,  farmers,  and  lumbermen,  rather  than  a  land  of  mills,  shops, 
cities,  and  railroads. 

A  final  word  on  certain  critical  historical  relationships  between  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  may  make  their  present  problem  somewhat  clearer.  When 
Austria  was  defeated  by  Germany  in  1866  after  three  weeks  of  war, 
the  peace  of  Vienna  (Koniggratz)  provided  for  a  new  relation  of  Hun¬ 
gary  within  the  monarchy.  Prussia  did  not  wish  to  see  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  Slav  solidarity  nor  did  she  welcome  a  too  powerful  Austria. 
Hungary  thus  came  to  be  a  counterpoise  to  Austria,  and  each  now 
sought  to  make  the  most  of  a  new  situation.  Magyarization  of 
Slovakia  kept  pace  with  Germanization  in  Bohemia.  Both  used 
the  church,  civil  officials,  and  schools  as  media.  A  Slovak  was  not  re¬ 
quired  to  send  his  children  to  school,  but  if  he  chose  to  do  so  they  could 
receive  instruction  only  in  the  Magyar  tongue.  Czechs  had  to  attend 
German,  and  Slovaks  Magyar  universities,  if  they  wished  to  obtain  a 
higher  education.  In  Slovakia  there  were  no  Slovak  grammar,  second- 
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ary,  or  technical  schools.  The  feeling  of  the  Magyars  toward  the 
Slovaks  is  reflected  in  the  Magyar  proverb,  Tot  nem  ember,  —  “A  Slovak 
is  not  a  human  being.”  Slovaks  were  prohibited  by  the  Magyar 
authorities  from  attending  Czech  schools,  which  began  to  be  established 
after  1866.  The  Charles  University,  a  Czech  institution,  founded  in 
1348  and  Germanized  in  1623,  was  restored  only  as  late  as  1882  and 
later  a  Czech  Academy  of  Sciences  was  permitted  to  be  organized. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  a  few  Czech  patriots  revived  the 
almost  forgotten  Czech  literature,  thus  stimulating  the  consciousness  of 
nationality  and  the  hope  of  freedom.  Jan  Kollar  (1793-1852)  inspired 
his  people  by  a  collection  of  poems  called  Slavy  Dcera,  or  Daughter  of 
Slavia;  Safarik  (1795-1861)  wrote  Slavic  Antiquities  and  Slavic  Ethnog¬ 
raphy;  Palacky  (1798-1876)  was  the  author  of  A  History  of  the 
Bohemian  People.  Archaeological  facts  were  brought  to  light  proving 
that  Czech  culture  had  an  independent  or  autochthonous  origin; 
manuscripts  were  discovered  which  revealed  a  literary  culture  un¬ 
marked  by  German  influence;  every  distinctive  social  and  political 
phase  of  the  past  was  set  in  high  relief  by  the  intense  patriotism  of 
Czech  scholars. 

THE  CHURCH  QUESTION 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that  occurred  within  the  new 
Czechoslovak  republic  was  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  character 
of  the  church.  The  long  conflict  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  Bohemia  is  so  complicated  by  dynastic  questions,  by  nationalist 
movements,  by  conflicts  between  crown  and  nobility,  that  in  presenting 
the  background  of  the  developments  of  the  past  few  years  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  wearisome  detail.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  recall  for  our 
present  purpose  that  the  adherence  of  an  overwhelming  number  of 
the  people  of  Bohemia  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  did  not  mean 
simply  that  it  was  a  profoundly  Catholic  country,  like  Poland  or  Spain. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  Bohemians  were  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Protestant  —  it  is  said  that  90  per  cent  of  them  were.  Reli¬ 
gious  persecution  under  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  is  the  cause  to  which 
the  reversal  of  this  condition  is  ascribed.  We  see  the  artificial  char¬ 
acter  of  the  former  accepted  statistics  of  religion  1  when  we  learn  that 
between  1918  and  1921  about  1,000,000  Czechs  left  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  and  of  this  number  about  half  united  to  form  a  separate 
“Czechoslovak  National  Church,”  founded  in  January  1920.  The 

i  Protestants  number  about  1,000,000  in  the  new  state,  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Slovakia  possessing  a  membership  of  more  than  400,000. 
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impressive  title  of  this  church  is  misleading.  It  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  national  church  and  it  is  not  composed  of  strong  elements  that  imply 
permanence.  The  chief  religious  change  is  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  itself.  Under  the  Hapsburgs  the  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Rohemia  were  of  German  origin,  not  Czech,  though 
70  per  cent  of  the  communicants  in  many  congregations  were  Czechs. 
This  meant  that  German,  not  Czech,  was  employed  in  a  part  of  the 
services.  The  hierarchy  of  the  church,  the  dominance  of  the  Haps¬ 
burgs,  discrimination  against  men  of  Czech  speech,  all  came  to  be 
associated  as  parts  of  a  single  unjust  and  oppressive  scheme.  When 
Czechoslovakia  came  into  being,  the  lesser  clergy,  overwhelmingly 
Czech,  were  provided  with  the  means  to  resist  the  church  hierarchy. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  priests  joined  an  association  called  the  “Union 
of  Catholic  Clergy.”  Ry  this  means  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome, 
asking  for  a  revival  of  the  Czech  liturgy  and  for  a  restoration  of  the 
right  of  promotion,  which  the  lesser  clergy  had  lost.  They  also 
wished  the  privilege  of  examining  the  properties  of  the  church  in  order 
to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  income  and  a  better  living. 
While  Rome  insisted  on  abolishing  the  Union  (1921-1922),  it  did  grant 
the  privilege  of  employing  the  Czech  language  in  singing  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel  in  the  service  of  the  sacrament,  and  in  the  afternoon 
benediction.  The  lesser  clergy  are  represented  on  committees  dealing 
with  church  properties,  not  as  representatives  of  the  Union,  now  non¬ 
existent,  but  as  appointees  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
These  later  stages  in  church  evolution  in  Rohemia  are  of  great  interest 
because  of  their  historical  associations,  the  church  itself  having  to 
make  adaptations  to  diminish  that  antagonism  which  it  invited  by 
being  made  a  political  instrument  of  the  old  order. 

RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

The  political  and  economic  relations  that  Czechoslovakia  has  sus¬ 
tained  toward  Russia  have  been  a  matter  of  interest  and  even  of  anxiety 
to  the  western  powers.  “Race”  may  be  a  powerful  factor  in  political 
affairs  and  is  still  more  powerful  in  the  field  of  economic  development. 
A  Czech  leader,  Kramarz,  stated  (1920)  that  the  war  could  not  be  said 
to  be  over  until  the  Russian  question  had  been  settled,  that  the  Czechs 
should  remember  that  they  also  were  Slavs,  and  that  they  should 
remain  faithful  to  Russia  so  that  Russia  might  not  have  to  seek  alliance 
with  Germany.  He  added  that  future  relations  with  Russia  would 
depend  largely  upon  general  European  conditions.  Renes,  the  Czech 
foreign  minister,  likewise  favors  closer  relations  with  Russia,  but  never 
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on  a  visionary  basis.  He  says,  “  The  individual  states  .  .  .  are  not  self- 
sufficing,  and  in  the  Europe  of  the  future  they  cannot  be.” 

The  Czechs  were  for  some  time  ambitious  to  have  direct  territorial 
connection  with  Russia.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  have  opposed 
the  Polish  ownership  of  Eastern  Galicia.  In  the  summer  of  1919 
there  was  organized  in  Prague  a  Ruthenian  society  which  has  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Ruthenians  of  eastern 
Czechoslovakia  and  of  Eastern  Galicia.  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland, 
in  spite  of  minor  differences,  are  likely  to  become  good  neighbors, 
because  they  are  similar  in  “race”  at  least,  and  they  are  both  opposed 
to  Germany.  Moreover,  their  frontiers  are  exposed  to  German  attack, 
and  each  must  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  other. 

Like  all  the  other  new  states  of  Europe,  Czechoslovakia  will  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  militaristic.  It  would  be  possible  for  an  ambi¬ 
tious  military  man  to  throw  the  Czechs  into  a  state  of  nervous  disorder 
and  feed  the  spirit  of  war ;  he  could  point  to  long  and  exposed  frontiers  ; 
he  could  dwell  upon  the  greed  and  ill  will  of  unscrupulous  neighbors. 
It  was  the  “exposed”  position  of  Germany  that  was  the  theme  of  her 
Junkers  for  a  generation.  The  idea  of  the  menace  of  the  slow-encroach¬ 
ing  Slav  became  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  German  people.  Following 
this  line  of  reasoning,  every  people  in  the  world  should  have  a  powerful 
and  aggressive  army  and  navy  and  be  prepared  for  war  at  any  minute, 
even  though  the  cost  of  such  preparation  be  staggering. 

As  seen  by  its  leaders,  the  first  and  principal  task  of  the  new  state 
is  in  the  field  of  social  reform.  This  is  conceived  not  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  but  rather  as  an  evolutionary  process,  not  a  radical  break  but 
a  gradual  development.  In  this  view  the  efficiency,  the  enterprise, 
and  the  brains  of  capitalism  are  to  be  continued  (not  destroyed  or 
discouraged,  as  in  Russia),  that  there  may  be  wholesale  production 
of  goods  for  consumption  and  export.  In  the  Czechoslovak  view, 
socialization  does  not  mean  a  radical  change  whereby  the  state  expro¬ 
priates  private  property  in  order  to  set  up  state  capitalism.  With 
Russia’s  example  before  them,  the  Russophile  Czechs  might  have 
been  thought  capable  of  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  Russian  program. 
Even  with  so  radical  a  difference  of  political  and  social  views  between 
the  Russian  and  Czech  leaders,  the  relations  might  have  been  far  closer 
—  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter  —  had  there  been  better  means  of 
communication.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  communist  party  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  is  third  in  the  number  of  representatives  in  Parliament  and  is 
composed  of  German,  Czech,  and  Slovak  elements,  so  that  it  is  not 

without  real  vitality. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

As  an  interior  state,  Czechoslovakia  was  provided  at  once  with  facili¬ 
ties,  or  at  least  guarantees,  for  exit  to  the  sea.  It  had  no  long  period 
of  struggle  and  negotiation,  and  it  had  no  serious  servitudes  to  lift  as 
had  Switzerland.  The  peace  treaties  of  1919  provided  for  the  export 
of  Czechoslovakian  goods  over  German  rivers  (chiefly  the  Elbe)  and 
from  German  ports,  where  it  is  stipulated  Czechoslovakia  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  making  installations  and  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  import 
and  export  without  the  payment  of  duties.  Though  Czechoslovakia 
enjoys  the  use  of  all  facilities  such  as  warehouses,  wharves,  and  loading 
apparatus,  it  pays  for  such  use  and  for  the  charges  incurred  in  main¬ 
taining  the  internationalized  rivers  in  a  navigable  condition.  Two 
Czechoslovak  representatives  sit  on  the  international  commission 
of  eleven  members  that  administers  the  Elbe ;  and  one  representative 
sits  on  the  Oder  commission  of  nine  members.  The  importance  of 
Czechoslovak  privileges  in  German  ports  and  on  the  Elbe  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  before  1914  three  times  as  much  Austro-Hungarian  commerce 
flowed  through  Hamburg  as  through  Trieste,  though  special  customs 
arrangements  were  responsible  for  part  of  this  result.  To  improve  the 
facilities  for  water  transportation,  the  Moldau  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Elbe  in  Bohemia  have  been  canalized,  although  a  great  commerce 
cannot  be  developed  on  the  Elbe  until  a  deeper  channel  is  provided  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia.  With  these  and  other  improvements,  the  cheaper 
export  of  goods  could  be  accomplished. 

If  the  Allies  can  enforce  the  international  agreements  they  have 
signed  respecting  freedom  of  transit  from  one  state  across  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  neighboring  state,  the  interior  nations  will  not  suffer  because 
they  do  not  themselves  own  ports  and  railways  to  them.  It  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that  “goods  and  persons  and  means  of  transport”  shall  have 
free  passage  to  the  natural  outlets  of  each  country.  This  means  in  a 
sense  a  limitation  of  sovereignty  of  the  state  that  owns  such  an  outlet 
port;  but  the  alternative  would  be  annoying  servitudes  imposed 
upon  interior  states  by  stronger  neighbors  holding  the  coastal  outlets. 

Through  the  arrangements  of  the  conferences  on  communications 
and  transit  (page  23)  Czechoslovakia  has  full  rights  of  transit  on  the 
Danube,  on  the  canals  joining  its  streams  to  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  Elbe 
itself,  and  the  reasonable  use  of  the  ports  of  Danzig,  Trieste,  and 
Fiume,  as  well  as  port  privileges  in  special  zones  of  Hamburg  and 
Stettin.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  chiefly  with  (1)  industrial  Ger¬ 
many,  (2)  agricultural  Hungary  and  Rumania,  whence  must  come  much 
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Fig.  113.  Details  of  boundary  arrangements  in  the  region, 
of  Bratislava  (former  Pressburg),  Czechoslovakia’s  port  on 
the  Danube.  For  general  relations  see  Figure  114.  Ger-, 
mans  constitute  42  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Bratislava,- 
and  Magyars  40  per  cent. 


of  Czechoslovakia’s 
deficit  in  cereals  and 
meat,  and  (3)  Poland 
and  the  United  States. 

The  position  of 
Czechoslovakia,  as  well 
as  her  industrial  power, 
makes  her  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the 
states  of  central  Europe. 

She  is  near  agricultural 
nations  like  Hungary 
and  Russia ;  she  can 
supply  many  of  the 
needs  of  the  Balkans  for 
manufactured  wares ; 
she  was  not  ravaged  by 
the  World  War  like 
Poland,  Belgium,  and  Serbia.  She  has  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  soft 
coal  and  60  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  of  former  Austria.  She  made  three 
fourths  of  all  the  shoes  manufactured  in  the  whole  of  Austria-Hungary, 
exporting  largely  to  the  Balkans  and  Russia.  Moravia  produces  wheat 
in  quantity ;  Slovakia  is  rich  in  agricultural  and  forest  resources ;  the 
Teschen  mines  supply  an  excellent  coking  coal.  Prague  and  Pilsen 
(Plzen)  are  among  the  great  industrial  centers  of  Europe.  Banks  have 
been  reorganized  and  new  ones  opened  in  almost  every  large  town; 
unemployment  was  a  temporary  condition ;  the  people  have  accepted 
the  new  government  and  loyally  uphold  its  laws. 

Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Lower  Silesia  (that  is,  Austrian  Silesia) 
together  formed  about  one  fourth  of  Austria,  not  including  Hungary. 
Yet  they  produced  35  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  59  per  cent  of  the  barley,  48 
per  cent  of  the  rye,  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  beets,  32  per  cent  of  the 
potatoes.  If  we  consider  acreage,  we  find  that  these  three  regions 
produced  from  10  to  100  per  cent  more  of  a  given  crop  per  acre  than  the 
rest  of  Austria.  Bohemia  alone  produced  80  per  cent  of  the  former 
yield  of  hops  in  Austria,  half  of  the  flax  and  textile  fiber,  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  fruit.  Among  these  products  sugar  is  one  of  the  most 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  international  trade.  Czechoslovakia 
was  the  only  sugar-exporting  country  of  Europe  in  1919.  In  1912- 
1913  (a  normal  year)  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had,  the  one  5  and  the 
other  7  per  cent  of  its  cultivated  soil  in  sugar  beets,  and  together  they 
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produced  8  per  cent  of  the  world’s  total.  About  four  fifths  of  the 
industries  of  former  Austria-Hungary  fell  to  Czechoslovakia.  The 
addition  of  Slovakia  to  the  Czechoslovak  republic  greatly  increases 
the  national  wealth.  What  is  equally  important,  it  provides  industrial 
Bohemia  with  raw  materials  and  food  supplies  and  makes  the  country 
a  more  nearly  complete  economic  unit.  Of  the  whole  Czechoslovak 
production,  Slovakia  provides  39  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  35  per  cent  of 
the  barley,  87  per  cent  of  the  maize,  32  per  cent  of  the  potatoes,  86 
per  cent  of  the  sheep,  and  26  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  besides  important 
crops  of  tobacco,  flax,  and  wine.  Considering  area,  however,  Slovakia, 
with  far  rougher  land,  has  a  lower  per  acre  production  than  Bohemia. 

Several  of  the  chief  railways  of  Europe  cross  Czechoslovakia.  The 
lines  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  from  Warsaw  to  Trieste,  from  Switzer¬ 
land  to  Poland,  all  pass  through  certain  larger  towns.  She  uses 
both  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube  and  connecting  canals.  Prague  has 
become  one  of  the  great  cities  of  central  Europe.  But  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  in  its  eastern  part,  the  country  is  still  in  need  of  railways 
to  develop  its  varied  natural  resources.  The  external  economic 
arrangements  of  the  state  are  in  process  of  rapid  adjustment.  By 
treaty  with  Poland  the  regular  delivery  of  petroleum  is  assured,  and 
commercial  arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  Hungary.  With 
Germany  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  which  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  potash  salts,  delivered  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  coal,  delivered  to 
Germany.  Commercial  treaties  have  also  been  arranged  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Rumania,  and  Austria,  to  mention  only  the  nearer  countries. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  LAND 


In  Bohemia,  especially  in  the  southwest  and  the  Bohemian  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  were  many  huge  estates,  some  of  which  went 
back  to  the  days  of  Czech  expulsions  after  the  battle  of  the  White 


Fig.  115.  Important  railways  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  heavy  black  lines  indicate  the  chief 

railway  connections  with  other  countries. 
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Mountain  (1620).  Thirty-three  noblemen  at  one  time  held  one  sixth 
of  the  land  of  all  Bohemia.  As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  land  reforms, 
the  National  Assembly  in  1920  ordered  the  expropriation  of  all  estates 
of  more  than  475  acres  if  under  cultivation  and  of  350  acres  if  un¬ 
cultivated.  Under  this  law  the  state  has  taken  3,250,000  acres  of 
cultivated  land  and  7,500,000  acres  of  woodland,  or  enough  for  nearly 
500,000  families.  It  was  a  severe  test  of  social  and  political  strength 
to  carry  the  process  of  land  division  to  its  logical  end  within  six  years 
in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  western  Slovakia. 

The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  former  holdings  in  the 
three  principal  political  divisions  of  Czechoslovakia  that  fell  above  or 
below  a  given  size  —  three  hectares  or  seven  and  a  half  acres  : 


COUNTRIES 

Farms  of  3  Hectares  (71  Acres) 
or  Less 

Farms  of  More  than  3  Hectares 
(71  Acres) 

Total,  Number 
of  Farms 

Number 

Percentage  of 
Arable  Land 

Number 

Percentage  of 
Arable  Land 

Rohemia .  . 

580,073 

23.5 

1,890,405 

76.5 

2,470,478 

Moravia  . 

340,585 

29.6 

810,774 

70.4 

1,151,359 

Silesia  .  . 

42,805 

25.2 

126,979 

74.8 

169,784 

Total  .  . 

963,463 

25.4 

2,828,158 

74.6 

3,791,621 

A  third  of  the  peasant  holdings  of  Bohemia  ranged  from  fourteen 
to  seventy  acres.  Many  thousands  of  the  farms  had  less  than  three 
acres.  Some  were  as  small  as  one  acre  apiece.  In  the  expropriation 
of  large  estates  small  landholders,  disabled  soldiers,  and  legionaries  1 
and  their  dependents,  were  given  preference  and  received  farms 
that  range  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  acres, 
the  size  depending  upon  the  value  and  quality  of  the  soil.  The  best 
arable  land  went  to  actual  farmers ;  municipalities,  corporations,  and 
scientific  institutions  might  acquire  non-arable  allotments,  such  as  forest 
lands,  pasture  lands,  and  ponds.  As  a  result  of  agrarian  reform  about 
40  cooperative  societies  have  been  established  that  have  to  do  with 
the  holding  of  land  for  collective  cultivation  or  the  cultivation  of 
expropriated  estates.  A  social  problem  resulted  from  ownership  of  the 
new  land,  in  that  wage  earners  on  expropriated  lands  had  to  be  provided 
for.  Of  the  31,800  involved,  about  a  quarter  received  land,  a  third  kept 
their  old  positions  by  agreement  with  cooperatives  or  otherwise,  about 
40  per  cent  received  a  money  compensation,  and  a  few  received  pensions. 

1  The  Czechoslovak  troops  who  fought  their  way  across  Russia  and  Siberia  in  1918-1919 
after  the  opening  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  They  had  deserted  in  large  numbers  to  Russia 
during  the  World  War. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


YUGOSLAVIA1  AND  THE  ADRIATIC 

The  Balkan  countries  as  defined  down  to  1914  —  Serbia,  Greece,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Rumania,  Montenegro,  and  Albania  —  were  long  under  the 
control  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  By  a  series  of  wars  against  Turkey, 
in  which  at  one  time  or  another  all  of  them  participated,  the  Balkan 
countries  gained  first  partial  and  at  length  complete  independence. 
The  next  act  in  the  historic  drama  of  the  freedom  of  the  Balkans 
was  opened  by  the  two  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913  and  followed  by 
the  World  War.  The  Balkan  states  now  have  an  independent  status,2 
unfettered  by  either  Turkish  rule  or  the  protection  of  the  greater 
European  powers,  save  as  to  control  of  racial  minorities  (page  27)  and 
freedom  of  transit  across  their  several  territories. 

For  our  immediate  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  history 
of  each  country  in  detail,  but  only  to  point  to  those  recent  events  and 
conditions  that  affect  the  national  life  of  today.  The  so-called  racial 
characters  are  of  special  significance. 


POPULATION  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  BALKAN  COUNTRIES 

The  people  of  Serbia  are  Slavs  whose  language  is  but  slightly  different 
from  that  of  the  Bulgars.  However,  the  latter  were  originally  Finno- 
Ugrians  of  a  later  period  of  migration  as  contrasted  with  the  early 
invasions  of  the  Slavs  farther  west.  Mixture  with  the  Slavs  already 
established  in  the  region  and  with  those  who  came  later  has  quite 
changed  the  original  Bulgar  stock.  Slavic  populations  also  extend 
through  Croatia  and  the  eastern  Adriatic  region  to  the  gates  of  Trieste. 
Northward,  Slavic  communities  live  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Sava 
(Fig.  111).  A  broad  belt  of  population  of  Slavic  speech  thus  extends 
across  the  Balkans  and  includes  one  of  the  farthest  outposts  of  the 
Slavs  in  Europe.  In  Rumania  there  is  a  distinct  Ruman  population 
that  has  marked  Slavic  elements  as  reflected  in  the  roots  of  the 
language,  and  in  many  place  names  and  customs.  There  are  also 
Bulgars,  a  high  proportion  of  Jews,  and  small  colonies  of  Germans.  In 
Greece  there  is  a  distinctive  racial  contrast  to  the  Slavic  belt  of  the 
middle  Balkans;  but  here  also  strong  Slavic  infusions  took  place. 

Throughout  the  Balkans  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  represents 
the  prevailing  religion,  with  a  belt  of  Roman  Catholic  population  in 

1  The  official  title  of  the  state  is  “Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.” 

2  Except  Montenegro,  which  is  now  included  in  Yugoslavia;  and  Albania,  which  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  protectorate  of  Italy. 
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Fig.  116.  For  description  see  opposite  page. 
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northern  Albania  and  in  the  centers  of  Italian  culture  on  the  Dal¬ 
matian  coast.  Other  exceptions  to  the  predominance  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  are  the  central  block  of  Moslem  Albanians,  —  the 
Moslems  (Serbs  chiefly)  of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina,  the  Moslems 
of  Thrace,  the  Pomaks  (Moslemized  Bulgars  and  Turks)  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Saxons  and  Szeklers  of  Transylvania. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  AUTONOMY 

The  Balkan  states  finally  threw  off  Turkish  control  in  1912.  They 
had  then  resolved  to  make  a  combined  military  effort  because  the 
war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  (1911-1912)  had  greatly  weakened 
Turkey  and  proved  her  to  be  incapable  of  holding  in  check  the  Balkan 
powers.  Montenegro  first  declared  war  against  Turkey,  and  was 
supported  by  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  who  had  agreed  before  the  war  to  a 
secret  treaty  establishing  new  frontiers  should  Turkey  be  defeated. 
Shortly  after,  Greece  joined  them  and  the  four  conducted  an  intensive 
campaign  that  drove  the  Turkish  armies  out  of  the  Balkans,  except  for 
a  mere  patch  of  territory  within  the  Chatalja  line  of  defenses  (Fig.  133). 
Greek  troops  besieged  and  finally  took  Salonika.  The  Serbian  army 
defeated  the  Turkish  army  in  Macedonia,  and  the  Bulgarians  captured 
Kirk  Kilisse,  Lule  Burgas,  and  Adrianople.  With  these  three  regions 
in  their  hands,  the  Balkan  allies  made  peace  with  Turkey  at  Adri¬ 
anople  in  1913,  and  then  proceeded  to  divide  amongst  themselves  the 
territories  and  peoples  that  they  had  liberated. 


Fig.  116.  This  map  (on  the  opposite  page)  should  be  freely  consulted  in  the  reading  of  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  different  Balkan  countries.  The  characteristics  of  the  regions  shown 
are  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Mediterranean  climate  and  vegetation;  population  restricted  to  small  cultivable  areas  and 
pastures ;  trading  cities  with  maritime  traditions. 

2.  Some  rain  in  summer,  in  contrast  to  1 ;  better  access  to  interior ;  a  transition  zone  with 
respect  to  vegetation,  climate,  and  population. 

3.  Continental  extremes  of  climate ;  fertile  loess  soil,  but  wheat  harvests  apt  to  be  affected  by 
summer  drought ;  Balkan  Range  on  south,  though  easily  crossed,  a  cultural  boundary. 

4  and  4a.  Mingling  of  Mediterranean  and  steppe  characteristics;  diversified  relief,  climate, 
and  agricultural  resources. 

5.  Elevated  deforested  country  with  small  resources. 

6  and  6a.  Terraced  plateau  with  abundant  rain ;  modified  central  European  type  of  climate ; 
large  maize  and  prune  crops ;  home  of  main  body  of  Serbian  population. 

7.  Series  of  tectonic  basins  with  fertile  soil,  graded  river  outlets,  fine  bordering  pastures  ;  center 
of  ancient  Serbian  state. 

8 a  and  8b.  Cultivated  basin  floors ;  winter  pastures  supporting  herds  of  migratory  shepherds ; 
climate  and  products  reflecting  Aegean  influences. 

9.  No  unifying  centers  of  life  and  culture,  yet  markedly  uniform  linguistic  and  ethnic  char¬ 
acters  ;  absence  of  deep  transverse  valleys ;  upland  pastures  separated  by  barren  broken 
zone  from  low  littoral  belt  with  Mediterranean  climate  and  products. 

10.  Deep  transverse  valleys  and  high  mountains  bordered  on  seaward  side  by  marshy  coastal 
plain ;  difficult  relief  reflected  in  tribal  life  and  general  backwardness  of  people,  though  the 
region  is  well  endowed  with  natural  resources. 
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A  bitter  quarrel  over  the  division  led  to  the  Second  Balkan  War,  in 
which  Greece  and  Serbia,  joined  by  Rumania,  defeated  Bulgaria. 
By  the  treaty  of  Bucarest  (1913)  that  closed  the  war,  Rumania  obtained 
from  Bulgaria  a  part  of  the  Dobruja  containing  250,000  Bulgarians ; 
Greece  received  Salonika  and  a  part  of  western  Thrace ;  and  Serbia 
extended  her  southern  boundary  to  meet  the  boundary  of  Greece,  thus 
dividing  Macedonia.  By  a  subsequent  treaty  with  Turkey,  Bulgaria 
returned  Kirk  Kilisse,  Lule  Burgas,  and  Adrianople  to  Turkey. 

To  drive  out  the  Turk  was  for  years  the  common  ambition  of  the 
Balkan  states.  But  Serbia  had  a  special  aim,  that  of  uniting  to  herself 
the  Slavic  groups  outside  her  limits,  to  form  a  Yugoslav  state ;  for 
Serbia  included  within  her  frontiers  only  a  third  of  the  total  Yugoslav 
population.  “  Only  ten  years  ago  the  Yugoslavs  were  living  under  six 
different  governments;  and  their  deputies  sat  in  fourteen  different 
parliaments,  national  or  provincial.  To  attain  their  unity  they  have 
had  to  disrupt  two  such  empires  as  Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey.” 

In  her  struggle  to  effect  the  union  of  the  Yugoslav  groups,  Serbia 
was  opposed  by  Austria-Hungary,  a  far  stronger  power  than  Turkey. 
This  opposition  came  not  merely  from  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Yugoslavs  lived  north  of  the  Danube  in  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  main  mass  of 
Yugoslavs  in  Austria-Hungary  lived  in  the  provinces  across  which  that 
country  had  its  only  direct  and  unrestricted  outlets  to  the  sea ;  that 
is,  in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina,1  along  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast,  and 
about  Trieste  and  Fiume. 

Behind  Austria-Hungary  stood  a  still  stronger  power,  the  German 
Empire.  These  two  great  powers,  together  comprising  115,000,000 
people,  were  not  willing  to  foster  Balkan  nationalism  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  political  plans  for  creating  a  Central  Europe  under 
German  domination.  They  did  not  hope  to  win  the  allegiance  of 
people  conquered  in  the  process.  Their  political  philosophy  consisted 
chiefly  of  one  element  —  force.  Their  aim  was  not  only  to  invade  and 
seize  Balkan  lands  or  limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  Balkan  peoples, 
for  the  Balkan  lands  are  in  general  poor.  Their  object  was  more  far 
reaching :  it  was  to  use  the  Balkans  as  a  passageway  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  to  build  the  Baghdad  road  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
to  win  the  subtropical  products  (chiefly  raw  materials)  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  ;  and,  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  invade  the  great  trading  marts 
of  the  Orient,  principally  those  of  India  and  China. 

1  Occupied  by  Austria-Hungary  in  1878  and  annexed  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
in  1908.  See  the  shaded  area  west  of  old  Serbia  in  Figure  101,  page  307. 
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RESOURCES  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  RALKAN  COUNTRIES 

We  have  referred  to  the  low  commercial  rank  of  the  Balkan  coun¬ 
tries.  The  point  will  be  clearer  if  we  look  at  the  outstanding  economic 
features  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  four  largest  Balkan  countries 
in  1914  had  a  total  trade  (combining  imports  and  exports)  of 
$400,000,000,  or  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  world’s  total.  Together 
they  had  a  commercial  importance  that  outranked  that  of  Portugal 
or  Norway  and  was  less  than  that  of  Sweden,  or  Spain,  or  even  Den¬ 
mark.  Of  the  total  Balkan  trade  Rumania  supplied  half. 

Agricultural  products  are  of  chief  importance  in  the  export  trade 
of  the  Balkans,  forming  three  fourths  of  the  whole.  The  industrially 
undeveloped  state  of  the  region  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  products 
of  the  forest,  the  mine,  and  the  factory  form  only  from  one  fifth  to 
one  tenth  of  the  total  trade.  They  consist  mainly  of  the  lumber  and 
petrolemn  of  Rumania  and  the  mineral  ores  of  Greece. 

In  more  highly  developed  industrial  countries  with  exports  like 
those  of  the  Balkans,  the  imports  would  include  raw  materials  for 
manufacture.  Not  so  in  the  Balkan  countries.  For  example,  imports 
of  raw  cotton  form  but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
imported  goods.  Greece  alone  among  the  Balkan  countries  has  a 
deficit  of  cereals  and  must  import  grain.  Even  sugar  and  coffee  are 
imported  in  very  small  quantities ;  the  consumption  of  coffee  is  less 
than  one  pound  per  person  a  year  and  of  sugar  eight  pounds,  or  about 
one  tenth  the  per  capita  amounts  used  in  the  United  States.  The 
exports  of  the  Balkans  have  long  been  sent  chiefly  to  the  industrial 
districts  and  cities  of  central  and  northern  Europe.  Of  Germany’s 
total  commerce  with  the  principal  Balkan  states  before  the  World  War, 
50  per  cent  by  value  was  with  Rumania.  One  half  of  the  total  imports 
of  the  Balkans  then  came  from  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

POPULATION  AND  BOUNDARIES  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia  consists  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Serbia,  to  which  are 
joined  the  former  kingdom  of  Montenegro  and  the  provinces  of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  parts  of  Styria, 
Carniola,  the  Banat,  Baranja,  and  BaCka,  and  three  salients  in  west¬ 
ern  Bulgaria.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  12,017,000  (census  of 
1921),  divided  as  follows:  Serbs,  6,000,000;  Croats,  2,600,000; 
Macedonian  Slavs,  500,000;  Magyars,  450,000;  Slovenes,  1,100,000, 
Albanians,  250,000 ;  Moslem  Serbs,  625,000 ;  Rumanians,  150,000 ; 
Germans,  400,000 ;  others,  175,000.  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  to¬ 
gether  number  nearly  10,000,000,  or  83  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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The  distribution  of 
these  population  ele¬ 
ments  is  shown  in  detail 
in  Plate  II,  opposite 
page  360.  The  same 
maps  show  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  religious  elements, 
density  of  population, 
and  relief.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  these  elements  re¬ 
gion  by  region  will  assist 
the  reader  in  understand¬ 
ing  both  the  internal 
problems  of  Yugoslavia 
and  her  international  re¬ 
lations  .  The  denser  pop¬ 
ulations  of  higher  cul¬ 
ture  live  upon  the  valley 
floors,  in  local  basins, 
and  upon  the  plains  that 
form  the  northern  part 
of  the  country.  The 
mountain  populations, 
especially  those  of  the 
Dinaric  barrier,  still  keep 
their  old  traditions,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  language. 
Their  most  characteristic 
social  organization  is  the 
zadruga,  the  name  given 
to  a  large  kinship  group 
living  under  the  same 
roof  or  in  the  same  village  and  cultivating  lands  in  common.  Of  the 
foreign  language  elements  in  Yugoslavia  the  Germans,  Hungarians, 
and  Rumanians  live  in  the  north  and  northeast,  the  Turks  and  Alba¬ 
nians  in  the  south.  The  population  densities  range  from  100  to  250  to 
the  square  mile  upon  the  cultivated  lands,  the  densest  agricultural 
population  being  found  in  the  Morava  valley  on  the  east  and  in  the 
Sava  and  Danube  valleys  on  the  north.  In  these  northern  valleys 
agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  are  highly  developed ;  there  the 
best  coalfields  are  situated  and  some  manufacturing  is  carried  on. 


..—  Boundary  of  1914  -  Treaty  of  London  Line  —.Italian  claim  1919 

....Italian  claim, Apr.8, 1915  -..—..Line  of  occupation  —  —  x— Wilson  line" 

- Austrian  offer,  May  10,1915  after  armistice,  1918  ••  —  -Present  boundary 

Free  state  of  Fiume  as  proposed  in  1319  fyNWA Italians 

0  10  20  30  MILES 


Fig.  117.  Stages  in  the  settlement  of  the  Fiume  dispute, 
1918-1924.  The  “Wilson  line”  was  proposed  to  provide 
Yugoslavia  with  a  suitable  outlet  at  Fiume.  See  Figures  119 
and  120  for  details  in  the  Fiume  region. 
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Low  population  densities  mark  the 
rougher  and  higher  country  where 
pastoral  pursuits  predominate. 

It  will  be  noted  that  peninsulas  of 
Slav  population  interlock  with  those 
of  other  nationalities  in  a  way  that 
leaves  any  boundary  location  open  to 
criticism.  A  sufficient  number  of  non- 
Yugoslav  populations  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  to  constitute  centers  of  irre- 
dentism,  as  in  Serbian  Macedonia. 

The  occupation  of  Montenegro  by  ^118.  Minority  groups  that  may  be- 

Serbia  and  the  absorption  of  that  come  irredentist  centers:  (1)  Albanians; 

,  ,  (2)  Macedonian  Slavs  and  Bulgarians ; 

country  bciV6  not  been  lOllOWCQ  by  (3)  Magyars  and  Germans. 

permanently  serious  effects,  partly 

because  of  likeness  of  language  and  race  and  partly  through  the  fact 
that  the  Montenegrin  people  are  both  small  and  weak. 

The  rivalry  with  Italy  at  Fiume  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  after¬ 
effects  of  the  treaty  of  Rapallo  (1920),  when  Yugoslavia  definitely 
abandoned  her  long  attempt  to  secure  Fiume  and  accepted  instead 
the  small  suburb  of  Susak  as  a  commercial  outlet  for  northwestern 

Yugoslavia,  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  running  down 
a  small  stream  called 
the  Recina  River  (Figs. 
119,  120.) 

COMMERCIAL  OUTLETS 

But  neither  the  treaty 
of  Rapallo  in  1920  nor 
the  subsequent  Italo- 
Yugoslav  treaty  of 
friendship  and  concilia¬ 
tion  (1924)  could  halt 
an  inevitable  clash  over 
Albania  (Figs.  118, 121). 
The  northern  part  of 
that  country  is  marked 
by  a  topographic  de¬ 
pression  which  includes 
Lake  Scutari  and  the 


Fig.  119.  A  stage  in  the  absorption  of  Fiume.  The  broken 
line  at  Lenci  is  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  former  “corpus  sep¬ 
aratum”  of  Fiume ;  the  remaining  part  is  the  solid  line  north¬ 
ward  and  eastward  terminating  on  the  coast  between  Fiume 
and  its  suburb,  Susak.  From  Lenci  westward  to  Rubesi  is  the 
‘  ‘  strip  ’  ’  added  to  the  Free  State  of  Fiume  by  the  treaty  of  Ra¬ 
pallo  (1920)  to  provide  direct  territorial  connection  between 
Fiume  and  Italy.  The  area  of  the  Free  State  of  Fiume  as  thus 
defined  was  11  square  miles,  and  its  population  53,000.  Spell¬ 
ings  follow  the  1  ■  75,000  Austrian  General  Staff  sheet. 
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Fig.  120.  The  Fiume  region.  The  organized  character  of  the  port  is  in  contrast  to  the  backward 
state  of  the  ports  of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Back  of  the  town  are  rugged  hills,  and  the  railway  is 
necessarily  near  the  shore.  By  the  treaty  of  Rome  (1923),  the  delta  of  the  Recina  River  and  the 
Baros  mole  (shaded  area)  were  ceded  to  Yugoslavia,  and  Fiume  was  annexed  to  Italy.  This 
action  abolished  the  Free  City  of  Fiume  as  established  in  1920  by  the  treaty  of  Rapallo  (Fig.  119). 

Drin  outlet  to  the  Adriatic,  together  with  lowlands  and  fertile  valley 
floors  roundabout.  Here  is  Scutari,  one  of  the  largest  cities  (22,000). 
Not  merely  Yugoslav  and  Italian  rivalries  are  to  be  considered.  Serbs 
and  Albanians  are  themselves  traditional  enemies,  the  former  being 
Greek  Orthodox,  the  latter  in  part,  at  least,  Moslem.  A  large  number 
of  Albanians  live  on  Serbian  territory,  about  Prizren  and  Uskiib,  and 
desire  union  with  Albania.  Yugoslavia  has  no  intention  whatever 
of  relinquishing  them ;  in  fact,  she  would  like  to  absorb  all  of  north¬ 
ern  Albania  in  order  to  have  a  railway  outlet  by  low  gradients  to  the 
Adriatic  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  naval  defenses  at  Cattaro. 

The  four  small  districts  on  the  eastern  boundary  (Fig.  133)  that 
Yugoslavia  gained  at  Bulgaria’s  expense  (Timok,  Tsaribrod,  Bosilegrad, 
•  and  Strumitsa  districts)  were  taken  for  strategic  reasons.  TheyTiave 
practically  no  Serbian  elements  and  comprise  a  total  population  of 
nearly  70,000.  Their  possession  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  protect 
the  main  railway  line  running  from  Belgrade  to  Nish  southward  through 
the  Yardar-Morava  trench  to  Salonika,  one  of  the  main  commercial 
outlets  and  seaports  for  Serbia. 

To  provide  suitable  facilities  of  trade  for  the  populations  of  the 
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hinterland  of  the  northern  coast 
of  the  dEgean,  the  Bulgarian 
treaty  of  1919  (Neuilly)  stipu¬ 
lated  that  a  free  zone  was  to  be 
set  aside  by  Greece  in  the  harbor 
of  Salonika.  Finding  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Free  Zone  too  small  and 
congested  for  trade  movements, 
the  Greek  government  declared 
a  part  of  the  port  next  to  the 
Yugoslav  Free  Zone  a  Greek 
Free  Port,  and  it  has  equipped 
it  so  well  as  to  deprive  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  concession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  its  value.  The  matter 
was  resolved  in  a  manner  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  parties  by  the 
extension  of  the  area  of  the 

Yno-rvslav  Ft-pp  7nnp  anH  tbp  FlG-  121-  Drainage  relations  in  the  Scutari  region. 
1  UgOSidv  J-lct  ZjUIJ-C  clXlU  Lite  The  broken  line  is  the.  boundary  between  Albania 

improvement  of  the  port  of  and  Yugoslavia.  Both  Albania  and  Yugoslavia  wish 
0  ,  ,  .  ,  to  control  the  Drin  Valley  and  Lake  Scutari.  Note 

Salomka,  at  the  same  time  tbat  the  two  outlets  of  the  Drin  and  the  Boyana  outlet 

a  treaty  of  friendship  and  con-  of  Lake  Scutan- 

ciliation  between  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  in  1926  gave  the  connect¬ 
ing  railroad  (from  Salonika  to  the  Yugoslav  border  at  Ghevgheli)  to 
Greece  in  return  for  20,000,000  French  francs.  The  line  is  controlled 
by  the  Greek  director  of  Macedonian  railways  in  cooperation  with  a 
representative  of  the  Yugoslav  state  railways.  By  these  means  and 
by  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  which  Yugoslavia  borders  or 
includes  for  at  least  400  miles,  and  by  railways  to  the  seacoast,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  provided  with  improved  though  still  deficient  economic  outlets. 

The  much  needed  railway  lines  to  the  Adriatic  are  still  in  course  of 
development.  A  loan  was  obtained  in  1922  and  a  much  larger  one  in 
1928  from  American  and  European  sources  for  building  a  railway  to 
Cattaro  and  improving  the  port  there.  Denied  a  natural  outlet  at 
Fiume,  Yugoslavia  hastened  the  completion  of  the  connection  that  gave 
railway  communication  from  Zagreb  to  the  port  of  Spalato  (Split) ,  now 
the  most  important  city  in  Dalmatia.  Back  of  the  coastal  towns  is  diffi¬ 
cult  mountain  country,  but  farther  inland  are  the  most  fertile  valleys 
and  plains  of  central  and  northern  Yugoslavia.  The  cereal  products 
exported  by  way  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean  commercial 
routes  will  help  support  whatever  railways  are  built.  Cattaro  on  the 
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south  has  many  advantages  in  its  favor  in  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  The  line  to  it  would  be  60  miles  shorter 
than  the  Spalato  line  and  would  have  lower  grades.  The  route  has 
the  disadvantage  of  running  through  less  densely  populated  country 
where  the  standard  of  living  is  low  and  more  primitive  means  of 
communication  and  exchange  would  serve  for  the  time  being.  The 
difficulties  of  internal  communication  are  not  nearly  so  serious  as  the 
questions  that  arose  over  Yugoslavia’s  outlets  for  external  trade.  The 
routes  to  the  exterior  involve  regional  susceptibilities  and  ambitions 
and  their  terminals  are  of  concern  to  neighboring  powers,  principally 
Italy,  who  watches  with  the  minutest  care  the  growth  of  ports,  rail¬ 
way  outlets,  and  naval  stations,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

POLITICAL  UNITY  OF  THE  STATE 

The  political  foundations  of  the  present  Yugoslav  state  were  laid 
in  the  Pact  of  Corfu  (July  1917).  Representatives  of  Serbia  and  of 
the  Yugoslav  Committee  of  London  among  others,  then  adopted  the 
following  resolution  :  “The  territory  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes 
will  comprise  all  the  territory  where  our  nation  lives  in  compact  masses 
and  without  discontinuity,  and  where  it  could  not  be  mutilated  without 
injuring  the  vital  interests  of  the  community.  It  desires  to  free  itself 
and  establish  its  unity.” 

The  principal  items  of  the  Pact  of  Corfu  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  shall  be  a  demo¬ 
cratic,  constitutional,  and  parliamentary  monarchy  whose  three 
co-national  parts  shall  have  a  single  allegiance. 

(2)  The  equality  of  three  chief  religions  within  the  new  state  — 
Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Mohammedan  —  shall  be 
guaranteed. 

(3)  The  Latin  and  Cyrillic  alphabets  shall  both  be  used.  (The  Croats 
and  Slovenes  use  the  former,  the  Serbs  the  latter.) 

(4)  The  territory  of  the  new  state  shall  be  extended  over  all  areas 
where  Yugoslavs  live  in  compact  masses  —  which  involves  the 
union  of  Montenegro  and  Serbia. 

(5)  The  Adriatic  Sea  shall  be  kept  free  and  open  to  all. 

In  spite  of  these  liberal  provisions,  the  different  parts  of  the  state 
have  not  yet  become  amalgamated.  Croatia  has  been  in  a  separatist 
mood,  owing  at  first  to  the  uncertainties  arising  from  the  Fiume  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  the  failure  of  the  Yugoslav  government  to  oust  the  Italians, 
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settle  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  start  railroad  trains,  supply 
coal,  and  defend  the  frontier  against  Italian  aggression.  The  tendency 
toward  disunion  at  one  time  (July  1919)  was  marked  by  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  a  Croatian  republic,  which  proved  to  be  short-lived.  The 
interests  of  all  the  peoples  making  up  Yugoslavia  are  so  closely  related 
and  their  neighbors  are  so  formidable  in  size  and  strength  that  a  con¬ 
federated  union,  economic  as  well  as  political,  is  required. 

Though  all  three  main  ethnic  groups  of  Yugoslavia  are  Slavs  in  race, 
there  are  strong  provincial  differences  of  custom  and  speech  among 
Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs.  Some  of  the  Slovenes  and  Croats  — 
and  their  number  is  considerable  —  object  to  locating  the  capital  at 
Belgrade,  where,  they  feel  sure,  Serbian  influences  dominate  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation.  All  parties  outside  of  old  Serbia  are  watchful  of  the 
growing  power  of  Belgrade.  Finding  themselves  placed  athwart  the 
highways  leading  out  of  the  densely  populated  hinterland  of  central 
Europe,  the  two  northern  elements  (Slovenes  and  Croats)  see  many 
advantages  in  independence.  To  add  to  the  difficulties,  schools  and 
newspapers  are  few  throughout  most  of  the  country,  illiteracy  is  high, 
and  the  various  sections  have  a  quite  independent  point  of  view,  a 
reflection  of  the  long  struggle  against  the  Turk.  From  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  people  are  peasants,  and  those  of  Serbian  Macedonia  and  the 
highland  regions  everywhere  are  self-contained  and  almost  without 
commercial  or  political  apparatus. 

Belated  to  the  separatist  problem  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  long  struggle  which  Yugoslavia  has  made,  and  through  which  it  has 
not  yet  passed,  to  decide  whether  its  government  shall  be  strongly 
centralized  or  whether  there  shall  be  a  high  degree  of  local  autonomy. 
In  the  Pact  of  Corfu,  as  we  have  seen,  a  strongly  centralized  govern¬ 
ment  was  proclaimed,  and  this  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Act  of  Union 
(1918),  when  the  Prince  Regent  proclaimed  the  “  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes.”  At  that  time  the  Croatian  national  assembly 
voted  for  the  union.  Later,  in  1919,  there  was  a  sharp  struggle,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  various  political  parties  to  agree  on  a  cabinet 
which  the  national  assembly  could  support.  This  struggle  has  been 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  years  that  have  followed.  The  ordered 
life  of  the  period  before  the  World  War  is  contrasted  with  the  harder 
life  of  today.  A  centralized  government  at  Belgrade  is  asked  to 
explain  why  the  millennium  is  still  so  far  off.  That  government,  seeing 
aggressive  and  powerful  Italy  on  the  west,  resentful  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria  on  the  north  and  east,  regards  a  union  of  South  Slays 
as  a  first  condition  of  survival.  A  Croat  Peasant  Republic  was  again 
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envisaged  by  the  separatis  ts  following  the  elections  of  1923 ;  and 
their  leader  Raditch  appeared  to  play  with  communism  for  a  time. 
Yet  Yugoslavia  has  not  disintegrated ;  it  has  improved  its  economic 
condition ;  it  has  maintained  above  all  a  vigorous  foreign  policy. 
Though  weaker  than  Italy  —  it  has  little  more  than  a  fourth  as  many 
people  —  it  steadfastly  resisted  Italian  aggression  with  a  coolness  that 
only  the  greater  powers  are  supposed  to  show.  A  few  Serb  leaders 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  great  men  with  extraordinary  resource 
in  diplomacy  and  politics,  determined  to  weld  into  one  nation 
elements  too  weak  to  stand  alone.  If  the  immediate  neighbors  of 
Yugoslavia  have  provoked  trouble,  it  is  also  true  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  recognized  the  high  qualities  of  Serbian  leadership. 
The  treaty  of  1927,  whereby  Yugoslavia  becomes  practically  an  ally 
of  France,  and  the  trade  agreements  and  loans  of  both  France  and 
Great  Britain,  have  gone  far  to  stabilize  both  commercial  and  political 
processes. 

Having  passed  in  review  some  of  the  outstanding  current  problems 
of  Yugoslavia,  we  shall  now  return  to  each  principal  item  and  discuss 
it  in  greater  detail  in  connection  with  the  maps  in  Plate  II,  opposite 
page  360,  before  passing  to  the  study  of  the  economic  strength  of  the 
new  state  and  the  character  of  its  people. 

THE  ADRIATIC  DISPUTE 

Yugoslavia  has  inherited  from  the  period  that  closed  the  World  War 
a  situation  that  appears  to  be  insoluble.  It  concerns  not  merely  the 
question  of  commercial  outlets,  ports,  and  naval  stations  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  as  noted  above,  but  the  relations  that  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  are  to 
maintain  toward  each  other  in  working  out  a  rival  program  of  penetra¬ 
tion  in  Albania  and  along  the  eastern  Adriatic.  During  the  armistice 
that  began  in  October  1918,  Italy  was  permitted  to  maintain  armed 
forces  up  to  a  demarcation  line  corresponding  roughly  with  the  line  of 
the  secret  treaty  of  London  (1915),  which  was  designed  to  satisfy 
Italian  territorial  aspirations  in  the  Adriatic.  When  the  Yugoslav  state 
was  formed,  with  Serbia  as  a  nucleus,  all  the  Yugoslav  peoples  —  that 
is,  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  —  were  united;  but  many  Croats  and 
practically  all  the  Slovenes  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
powers  and  had  faced  Italian  armies.  Yet  when  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  fell  apart  these  people  were  thrown  by  a  mere  political  term 
(Yugoslav  ia)  into  the  ranks  of  the  Allies.  Serbian  statesmen  were 
provided  a  basis  for  extending  Yugoslav  territory  to  include  Croats  and 
Slovenes.  This  disregarded  the  treaty  of  London,  which  was  drawn  on 
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the  assumption  that 
Austria-Hungary  would 
remain  a  political  entity 
and  that  the  territory 
in  question  would  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of 
an  enemy.  Italy  was 
asked  to  give  up  some¬ 
thing  that  had  been 
promised  to  her  and  to 
give  it  to  a  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  state. 

In  all  the  discussions 
the  Yugoslavs  them¬ 
selves  never  denied  the 
right  of  the  Italians  to 
enjoy  naval  supremacy 
on  the  Adriatic ;  but 
they  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  Italy  no  longer  need 
fear  attack  from  the 
eastern  Adriatic  shore, 
for  the  former  over¬ 
whelming  strength  of  Austria-Hungary  on  the  northeast  had  ceased  to 
exist.  Italy’s  long  and  vulnerable  seacoast  was  no  longer  in  danger. 
In  harmony  with  this  view  the  Yugoslavs  were  content  to  see  Trieste 
in  Italian  possession  and  Pola,  on  the  Istrian  Peninsula,  made  a  great 
Italian  naval  base.  On  the  other  hand,  they  wished  to  retain  Fiume. 
This  in  the  end  became  the  chief  focus  of  difficulty.  Counting  the 
suburb  of  Susak,  the  city  has  a  Slav  majority  (26,000  Yugoslavs  to 
25,000  Italians)  and  the  country  roundabout  is  solidly  Yugoslav.  In 
the  hands  of  Yugoslavia,  trade  would  grow  and  the  town  might  become 
a  rival  of  the  port  of  Trieste.  If  Italy  owned  both  ports,  Fiume  would 
stagnate,  —  so  ran  the  argument  of  Yugoslavia,  and  time  has  con¬ 
firmed  this  belief.  But  Italian  claims  did  not  stop  with  these  key  situ¬ 
ations.  The  Dalmatian  coast  was  a  prime  objective,  especially  the 
hinterland  of  Zara  and  Sebenico,  where  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  London 
ran  far  inland. 

The  difficulties  between  the  two  states  arose  in  large  part  because  the 
ethnic,  cultural,  and  military  lines  do  not  coincide.  It  is  hard  to  select 
a  line  that  fairly  balances  these  three  conditions.  The  physiography  of 
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Fig.  122.  The  field  of  trade  rivalry  between  Trieste  and 
Fiume  before  the  World  War.  From  Meereskunde,  Vol.  5,  1911. 
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the  eastern  Adriatic 
coast  is  totally  unlike 
that  of  the  opposite 
Italian  coast.  The  com¬ 
mercial  relations  have 
been  Italian,  and  the 
people  have  always  had 
a  seafaring  element.  So 
much  at  least  depends 
upon  the  geographical 
situation.  But  the  stage 
of  civilization  and  the 
mode  of  occupation  also 
count  for  much.  The 
Italians  along  the  east¬ 
ern  Adriatic  coast  are 


Fig.  123.  Centers  of  Italian  culture  in  Dalmatia.  The  broken 

line  represents  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  London,  1915.  How-  f Ar  .  .  i  i  . 

ever,  Spalato  and  Zara  are  the  only  cities  which  have  an  Italian  CUV’  1101  COUniry  aweil- 

population  in  excess  of  1000.  From  Giotto  Dainelli,  La 
Dalmazia,  1918,  Map  11. 


ers  ;  traders,  not  farmers. 
Italian  cultural  influence 
is  seen  in  all  the  coastal  towns,  for  Italy  was  historically  and  culturally 
far  advanced  when,  behind  the  coastal  fringe,  the  uplands  of  Yugoslavia 
were  a  primeval  wilderness.  But  cultural  considerations  are  here  a 
weak  basis  for  national  claims  because  the  ties  of  race,  language,  and 
political  faith  are  stronger  than  the  ties  of  culture,  even  when’ long 
established.  The  people  do  not  wish  to  accept  Italian  sovereignty. 
The  ielations  with  Italy,  sustained  in  a  former  age,  were  localized  and 
on  a  small  territorial  scale.  Today,  with  large  interior  populations  and 
trade  organized  on  a  world  scale,  the  coast  has  to  be  considered,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  ports  and  overseas  trade  alone,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  tne  hinterland,  its  peoples,  and  their  need  for  coastal  outlets. 
Dalmatia,  with  a  population  of  635,000,  contains  only  18,000  Italians, 
and  of  these  11,700  are  in  the  Zara  district  alone,  with  the  result  that 
m  the  final  settlement  Zara  was  placed  under  Italian  sovereignty 
Though  Fmme  was  at  first  made  a  free  city  with  direct  territorial  con¬ 
nection  with  Italy,  it  passed  under  Italian  sovereignty  by  special 
arrangement  in  1924.  Italy  also  obtained  the  Pelagosa  Islands  in 
the  mid-Adriatic  and  the  island  of  Lagosta  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dalmatian  chain  (Fig.  124),  as  well  as  the  northerly  Dalmatian  islands 
ot  Lherso,  Lussm,  and  Uni  (Fig.  117,  page  350.) 

Thus  Italy  s  long  deferred  hope  to  secure  complete  control  of  the 
Adriatic  was  realized.  The  Adriatic  is  in  truth  mare  nostro,  or  “our 
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Fig.  124.  The  Italian  approach  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  at  Lagosta  near  the  southern  end  of 
the  Dalmatian  Islands  (treaty  of  Rapallo, 
November  1920.)  The  land  mass  at  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  is  a  part  of  Dal¬ 
matia  ;  that  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
is  a  part  of  Italy.  The  width  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  is  here  only  60  miles. 


sea,”  as  the  Italians  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  it ;  for  Yugoslavia’s  fleet 
is  almost  negligible  in  size,  her  hold 
upon  the  sea  feeble.  Only  a  few  naval 
bases  are  available  as  rendezvous  for 
the  armed  ships  that  control  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  fishing  industry,  supervise  the 
customs  arrangements,  and  protect  the 
wharves.  Italy  gains  predominance  in 
the  Adriatic  in  fulfillment  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  that  has  won  general  consent  — 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  have  two 
equally  strong  navies  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  narrow  Adriatic  Sea. 

Italy’s  latest  demarche  in  Albania  (second  treaty  of  Tirana,  Italy- 
Albania,  1927)  has  again  brought  the  Adriatic  question  into  promi¬ 
nence  (page  394).  Following  upon  the  first  treaty  of  Tirana  (1926) 
an  Albanian  National  Bank  was  set  up,  virtually  as  an  agency  of  a 
group  of  Italian  banks  ;  and  a  Society  for  the  Economic  Development 
of  Albania  under  Italian  control  has  since  lent  money  on  terms  that 
give  Italy  a  permanent  mortgage  on  Albania  and  a  firm  hold  on 
current  revenues.  A  road-building  program  followed  that  has  no 
conceivable  object  to  serve  except  military  convenience.  In  view  of 
the  poor  roads  and  few  railways  in  Yugoslav  territory  east  and  north 
of  Albania,  Italy  has  in  effect  extended  her  military  power  across  the 
Adriatic  right  to  the  Yugoslav  border.  In  addition  she  has  armed, 
uniformed,  and  officered  the  Albanian  forces  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Italian  Army.  This  succession  of  events  leaves  Yugoslavia  as  hard 
pressed  as  if  already  in  a  state  of  war.  Italy  has  by  every  act  invited 
resistance.  Without  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers  a  Balkan 
conflict  cannot  be  long  delayed. 


INTERNAL  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRORLEMS 

We  turn  now  to  the  domestic  economy  of  Yugoslavia.  Its  resources 
are  poorly  balanced.  The  northern  half,  like  Hungary,  has  an  excess  of 
food  supply  over  consumption.  The  Danube  offers  a  means  for  local 
commerce;  but  for  export  other  than  to  Bulgaria  and  Bumania  its 
course  is  too  roundabout,  and  it  leads  away  from  rather  than  towards 
the  great  industrial  centers  of  Europe.  It  strengthens  the  capital  to 
have  streams  converge  upon  it,  but  the  economic  life  of  the  whole 
country  would  be  better  served  if  the  streams  ran  toward  the  Adriatic 
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instead  of  away  from  it.  Yugoslavia  is  poor  in  coal ;  the  production 
does  not  exceed  4,150,000  tons  a  year.  Of  other  commercial  minerals, 
Yugoslavia  has  important  deposits  of  manganese  and  iron.  Slavonia 
has  lead  mines  capable  of  further  development.  There  are  extensive 
forests  and  water-power  resources  ;  but  neither  of  these  can  be  utilized 
effectively  without  an  extension  of  the  present  railways. 

Like  all  the  other  new  states  of  central  Europe,  Yugoslavia  has  its 
share  of  land  problems,  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  poverty  of  the 
peasantry,  who  suffered  terribly  in  the  war.  In  Hercegovina  the  farm 
holdings  as  a  rule  are  uniformly  small.  In  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Sla¬ 
vonia  the  land  not  held  in  common  by  villages  or  by  landowners  of  mod¬ 
erate  means  was  possessed  largely  by  the  nobility.  The  new  land  laws 
of  Yugoslavia  have  distributed  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  new  terri¬ 
tories  and  the  crown  and  communal  lands  of  southern  Serbia  among 
nearly  350,000  landless  peasant  families.  There  is  now  a  great  deal  of 
discontent  among  former  owners  as  well  as  among  dissatisfied  peasants 
who  want  still  larger  holdings.  As  a  result  the  farmers  as  a  class  have 

sought  to  form  a  separate  political  party  for  the  extension  of  their 
rights. 


L I  Yugoslavs  Rumanians 


Magyars  L  J  Germans(chiefly) 


“  10  20  &  Mi. 


Fl°-  125‘  ^TFeYmpleX,ethn0graphy  of  the  Banat  and  the  Backa  districts,  according  to  Cvijic, 


Carte  ethnographique  des  regions  septentrionales  Yougoslaves,  1  :  l,000,00(h 


1919. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  MINORITY  POPULATIONS 

Like  the  other  Balkan  states,  as  well  as  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia  was  required  by  her  associates  at  the  Peace  Conference  of 
Paris  to  sign  a  separate  minorities  treaty  with  the  Allies.  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  Allied  powers  that  the  signing  of  such  a  treaty  would  help 
to  establish  liberty  of  speech,  press,  and  religion,  and  remove  one  of  the 
causes  of  war.  The  minorities  treaties  are  alike  in  all  essentials.  They 
differ  from  state  to  state  only  in  that  special  provisions  are  made  for 
special  cases.  Since  Poland  has  many  Jews  and  the  others  a  relatively 
small  number,  special  provisions  were  made  for  the  Jews  in  Poland. 
In  Yugoslavia  special  provisions  were  made  for  the  Moslems  (who  may 
have  a  head  of  the  church  within  the  state),  and  for  the  special  protec¬ 
tion  of  cemeteries  and  religious  establishments.  The  minorities 
treaties  remove  all  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  languages,  upon  the 
exercise  of  any  religion  not  injurious  to  public  morals,  and  upon  the 
press,  public  meeting,  etc.  All  racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  minor¬ 
ities  have  the  right  to  establish,  manage,  and  control  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense  charitable,  religious,  and  social  institutions,  schools,  etc.  The 
national  government  may  make  the  official  language  obligatory  in  all 
the  schools,  if  it  provides  adequate  facilities  for  other  languages  used 
by  its  constituent  peoples. 

Among  the  minority  populations,  only  the  “Macedonians”  have 
given  serious  trouble.  A  Bulgar  element,  turned  outlaw,  fled  to  Bul¬ 
garian  soil,  whence  raids  have  been  made  upon  Serbian  Macedonia. 
Repeated  difficulties  between  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria  have  resulted 
in  grave  threats  of  wider  international  complications ;  for  Bulgaria 
continues  to  press  for  boundary  alterations  that  will  return  to  her  a 
part  of  Macedonia.  The  Magyar  element  in  the  country  north  of  the 
Danube  likewise  provides  Hungarian  nationalists  with  an  argument  for 
a  revision  of  the  boundaries  (Fig.  1 25).  But  the  whole  tendency  — 
as  the  Locarno  and  later  treaties  indicate  —  is  now  to  accept  the 
boundaries  established  in  1919.  Commercial  relations  and  minority 
rights  are  being  worked  out  in  a  manner  that  will  steadily  diminish 
the  inevitable  difficulties  that  arise  where  the  boundaries  sever  penin¬ 
sulas  of  population  that  would  like  to  keep  their  old  cultural  and 
political  associations.1 

1  In  this  connection  one  should  note  the  treaty  signed  at  Sfevres  (10  August  1920)  between 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Allied  powers 
on  the  other,  which  assured  sovereignty  to  the  former  group  over  the  territories  “recognized 
as  belonging  to  them.”  This  was  done  to  complete  the  settlement  of  territorial  problems  in 
southeastern  Europe,  upon  which  they  were  all  then  engaged,  in  opposition  to  Turkey. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


RUMANIA  WITHIN  ITS  NEW  FRONTIERS 

The  life  and  history  of  the  Rumanians  is  closely  associated  with  the 
Carpathian  valleys  and  bordering  plains.  Their  settlements  extend 
from  within  the  edge  of  the  Hungarian  plain  eastward  to  the  Rlack 
Sea,  and  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  southern  Carpathians  as  far 
south  as  the  Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube.  Farther  north  they  have 
long  occupied  the  Ressarabian  foothill  region  of  the  Carpathians.  In 
the  Timok  valley  in  Serbia  south  of  the  Danube  river,  there  is  a  small 
area  of  Rumanian  speech.  In  Transylvania,  a  region  that  is  deep 
notched  by  rivers,  the  inhabitants  live  in  farms  and  villages  on  the 
narrow  valley  floors  and  on  flat-topped  ridges  and  spurs  where  pasture 
abounds.  Most  of  the  Rumanian  folk  live  on  the  Moldavian-Walla- 
chian  plain  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  the  population  live  on  farms.  In  the  whole 
of  Rumania  (Fig.  129)  there  is  a  population  of  16,000,000,  and  so 
completely  do  Rumanians  occupy  the  land  that  there  are  only  about 
3,750,000  non-Rumanian  peoples  included  within  the  present  bound¬ 
aries :  1,500,000  Magyars,  400,000  Germans,  1,100,000  Ukrainians, 
and  750,000  Jews.  It  is  a  compact  and  virile  nation,  ranking  (roughly) 
with  Czechoslovakia  in  present  economic  power. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  RUMANIAN  STATE 

The  rise  of  the  Rumanian  nation  is  an  event  of  recent  times.  When 
the  Turk  occupied  southeastern  Europe,  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
Rumanians  led  to  the  acknowledgment  of  homage  to  Turkey  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  princes,  but  not  the  complete  subjugation  of  their 
people.  The  nominal  overlordship  of  the  Turk  continued  until  1829, 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia  obliged 
the  Turkish  government  to  grant  practically  complete  autonomy  to 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  two  chief  provinces  of  modern  Rumania. 

That  the  country  of  the  Rumanians  was  never  overrun  by  the  Turk 
was  due  to  the  defensive  wall  of  the  Carpathians,  rugged  and  forested, 
with  few  defiles,  which  kept  the  invader  from  entering  Rumania 
by  the  Carpathian  passes  after  his  conquest  of  part  of  Hungary.  And 
the  broad  and  then  unbridged  Danube,  its  lower  course  bordered  by 
wide,  impassable  reed  swamps,  was  a  protective  moat  at  the  edge 
of  the  fertile  plains.  After  long  effort  the  Turk  gained  access  to  the 
Rumanian  plains,  only  to  find  the  population  fleeing  before  him  to  the 
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Other  Nationalities  Present  boundaries 

3  Mixed  Rumanian  and  other  Nationalities  - Former  boundaries 


Mixed  Nationalities  other  than  Rumanian 


Fig.  126.  Ethnography  of  the  Rumanian  region.  From  the  British  General  Staff  ethnographic 
maps  of  Europe,  scale  1 :  1,500,000,  with  modifications  from  De  Martonne,  Annales  de  Geogra-phie, 
March  1920.  Key  to  numerals:  1,  Rumanians;  2,  Yugoslavs;  3,  Bulgarians ;  4,  Turks; 
5,  Greeks  ;  6,  Germans  ;  7,  Ukrainians  (Ruthenians)  ;  8,  Magyars ;  9,  Czechs,  Slovaks  ;  10,  Poles. 
Bessarabia  was  made  a  part  of  Rumania  by  treaty  with  the  powers,  but  final  settlement  depends 
upon  further  negotiation  with  Russia  (page  371). 


mountains.  Thus  the  infusion  of  Tatar  blood  in  Rumania  is  very 
small.  Thus  likewise  the  Rumanians  were  spared  those  religious  and 
national  antagonisms  between  the  various  Christian  populations  which 
the  Turk  always  stirred  up  in  order  to  strengthen  his  own  hold  on 
subject  races.  The  Rumanians  therefore  have  had  a  greater  national 
and  cultural  solidarity  than  any  other  Balkan  people  except  the 
Greeks. 

Russian  political  influence  in  Rumania  is  a  condition  of  long  standing. 
Peter  the  Great  made  a  southwestward  advance  an  object  of  imperial 
policy  in  the  late  17th  century,  and  it  was  Russian  “protection”  of 
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Fig.  127.  The  shaded  areas  are:  1,  territory  to  be  ceded  to  Austria-Hungary  according  to 
treaty  of  Bucarest  signed  by  defeated  Rumania  with  the  Central  Powers  (1918)  but  never  ratified  ; 
2,  to  Bulgaria ;  3,  to  the  Central  Powers.  Carpathian  boundary  of  treaty  of  Bucarest  of  1918 
according  to  1918  edition  of  Stieler’s  Hand-Atlas.  Oil  localities  after  Draghicenu,  Geologische 
Ubersichtskarte  des  Konigreiches  rumanien,  1891 ;  Redwood,  Treatise  on  Petroleum,  Vol.  I.  1913; 
Deutsche  Rundschau  fur  Geographic,  Vol.  24,  1901-02,  p.  418. 


Rumania  following  1850  that  led  France  and  Great  Britain  to  fear  that 
Russia  would  take  the  place  of  Turkey  in  Balkan  politics  and  the 
eventual  control  of  the  Dardanelles.  Under  Napoleon  III,  France 
began  to  work  for  the  independence  of  Rumania  and  to  thwart  the 
ambitions  of  the  Czar.  To  this  day  French  cultural  influence  is  strong 
in  Bucarest.  The  Crimean  War,  which  grew  out  of  these  rivalries, 
ended  with  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  by  which  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
were  freed  from  Russian  influence.  The  two  provinces  were  at  last 
united  (1861)  under  a  common  ministry  and  had  thereafter  one  national 
assembly.  The  independence  of  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania  from 
both  Russia  and  Turkey  was  finally  acknowledged,  but  only  after 
the  loss  of  Bessarabia  (formerly  Rumanian)  to  Russia,  following  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-1878. 

During  the  years  from  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878)  to  the  period 
of  the  Balkan  wars  (1912-1913),  Rumania  was  occupied  in  part  with 
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questions  of  internal  administration,  and  especially  with  difficulties 
relating  to  land  tenure.  There  was  also  recurring  fear  that  Russian 
domination  would  become  overwhelming,  and  there  were  flurries  of 
feeling  against  Hungary  and  Greece.  But  on  the  whole,  Rumania 
was  a  spectator  of  the  Balkan  turmoil  rather  than  a  participant  in  it. 
She  stayed  out  of  the  First  Balkan  War  (1912) ;  but  she  joined  the 
coalition  against  Bulgaria  which  fought  the  Second  Balkan  War,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Bucarest  (1913)  acquired  from  Bulgaria  the  Dobruja, 
on  her  southeastern  border. 

Rumania  entered  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  in  1916, 
and  for  a  time  her  fate  was  in  doubt.  When  German  troops  under 
Von  Mackensen  defeated  the  Rumanian  army  in  Transylvania  in 
December  1916,  German  armies  streamed  through  the  Carpathian 
passes  and  held  a  line  athwart  the  Rumanian  plain.  By  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Bucarest  (1918),  Rumania  was  to  lose  a  strip  of  terri¬ 
tory  averaging  five  miles  in  width  along  the  Carpathian  frontier,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  passes,  observation  posts,  and  valley  heads  that  looked  down 
upon  the  fertile  plains  and  the  capital  city ;  and  also  valuable  oil  con¬ 
cessions  (Fig.  127).  Her  losses  were  to  include  the  Iron  Gate  of  the 
Danube.  All  this  would  have  made  her  defenseless  in  a  future  war 
with  the  Central  Powers.  By  the  armistice  of  11  November  1918, 
Germany  was  forced  to  denounce  the  treaty  of  Bucarest.  Thus 
Rumania  had  restored  to  her  the  Dobruja  up  to  the  boundary  of 
1913,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  broad  extensions  of  territory  on  both 
her  eastern  and  her  western  frontiers. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  RUMANIA 

The  Rumanians,  or  Wallachs 

The  Rumanians,  or  Wallachs  (hence  Wallachia),  are  of  mixed  race 
but  of  distinct  speech,  the  Ruman,  which  is  based  on  Low  Latin. 
They  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient  Roman  inhabitants  of 
the  frontier  province  of  Dacia  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.1 
They  have  absorbed  Gothic,  Tatar,  and  Slavic  invaders,  but  pride 
in  Roman  ancestry  has  led  Rumanian  authors  to  eliminate  Slavic 
words  from  their  vocabulary  and  to  make  their  language  resemble  the 

1  Scholarly  opinion  is  divided  on  the  subject,  some  holding  that  “the  name  Daco-Ru- 
manians  is  nothing  but  a  fiction.”  ( Peisker .)  Mussolini’s  apostrophe  on  the  subject  well 
expresses  the  sentimental  point  of  view:' “If the  Column  of  Trajan  which  stands  in  the 
midst  of  our  city  is  a  living  testimony  of  indestructible  Roman  remains  in  the  Orient  [Trajan’s 
wall  in  Wallachia]  the  wolf  of  the  Capitol,  placed  in  the  center  of  old  Bucarest,  attests  with 
what  filial  love  this  glorious  posterity  still  and  ever  regards  the  great  Latin  Mother.” 
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Latin  more  closely.  Words  re¬ 
lating  to  agricultural  pursuits 
are  generally  of  Slavic  origin  — 
an  indication  of  the  large  amount 
of  Slavic  blood  in  the  peasantry. 
Rumanian  origin  is  less  closely 
related  to  Roman  legionaries 
and  officials  that  once  dwelt  in 
the  province  or  to  nomad  herds¬ 
men  of  earlier  times  than  to  the 
early  Slavs  that  swept  west¬ 
ward  over  the  plains  in  succes¬ 
sive  waves  of  migration  and 
established  a  land-tilling  peas¬ 
ant  population.  Latin  influ¬ 
ences  among  the  people  are  still 
marked,  however,  although  their 
form  of  Christianity  is  Ryzan- 
tine,  not  Roman :  they  are  nearly  all  adherents  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church. 

The  mountains  of  Rumania  are  celebrated  in  Ruman  verse  and 
romance  no  less  than  in  history.  This  is  clearly  understood  if  we  but 
remember  that  for  a  time  they  were  a  place  of  refuge  when  Slav  and 
Tatar  successively  held  parts  of  the  plain.  The  Rumanian  shepherd 
folk  came  to  know  the  passes,  the  mountain  pastures,  the  secluded 
valleys,  and  the  defensible  gateways.  Ever  since  they  have  kept 
their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  material  connection  with  the  mountains. 
Every  summer  cattle  still  are  driven  to  the  high,  rich  mountain  pas¬ 
tures.  Every  winter  many  of  them  are  driven  down  again  to  the 
shelter  of  the  deeper  valleys  and  the  plain.  Some  Rumanians  have  a 
plains  residence  and  a  mountain  residence,  to  fit  their  twin  occupations 
of  farmer  and  shepherd. 


Fig.  128.  The  Vlachs,  or  pastoral  nomads  of  Ruma¬ 
nian  affiliation,  in  the  central  Balkan  lands.  From 
British  General  Staff  ethnic  map,  1 :  1,500,000, 
1918. 


The  Vlachs 

Rumanian  nomadism  is  seen  in  its  purest  form  among  the  detached 
bands  of  people  of  Ruman  speech  that  inhabit  parts  of  Macedonia, 
Albania,  and  Thrace  —  the  Vlachs,  or  Kutzo- Vlachs.  Many  of  their 
villages  are  inhabited  only  in  winter ;  in  summer  they  roam  the  moun¬ 
tain  pastures  with  their  herds  and  flocks.  Colonies  of  them,  each 
with  its  own  dialect,  live  in  the  Olympus  ranges,  in  the  upper  Semeni 
and  Devol  valleys  and  at  Frasheri  in  Albania,  at  Okhrida  and  Krushevo 
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and  Monastir,  in  the  Vardar  valley  in  Macedonia,  and  along  the  Greco- 
Bulgarian  frontier.  Several  times  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
they  were  the  cause  of  disputes  between  Rumania  and  Greece,  when 
vigorous  campaigns  of  Pan-Hellenism  were  waged  in  the  Macedonian 
region. 

Rumanians  and  Magyars  in  Transylvania 

Their  close  historical  association  with  the  mountains  has  helped  to 
weld  together  the  Transylvanian  peoples  and  those  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia.  In  later  years  an  irredentist  movement  arose,  stimulated 
by  Magyar  oppression.  The  Rumanians  of  Transylvania  were  at 
length  joined  to  their  kinsmen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains 
to  form  greater  Rumania  (1919).  They  constitute  half  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Transylvania  and  are  the  largest  single  ethnic  element  there, 
the  others  being  Magyars,  Jews,  Ruthenians,  Slovaks,  and  Germans. 

Transylvania  has  a  population  of  2,700,000,  for  the  most  part  agri¬ 
cultural  and  pastoral,  with  a  relatively  small  city  element.  The 
Rumanians  of  Transylvania  are  chiefly  illiterate  peasants,  hillmen, 
and  herdsmen  whose  permanent  homes  and  villages  are  scattered  along 
the  narrow  valley  floors  or  in  a  belt  of  plains  population  just  west  of 
the  mountains,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain  of  the  Tisa.  Their 
western  limit  is  marked  by  a  number  of  important  towns  —  Arad, 
Oradia  Mare,  and  Temisoara  in  the  Banat.  It  also  corresponds  closely 
to  a  belt  of  dense  population  (dense  in  contrast  to  the  light  population 
of  the  rest  of  Transylvania)  which  has  increased  the  difficulty  of 
separating  these  Rumanians  from  the  Magyars  of  the  plains.  Travel 
and  transportation  from  one  valley  to  another  proceeds,  not  over  the 
intervening  forested  ridge,  but  down  the  valley  to  the  plain  and  back 
again  to  a  neighboring  valley.  The  new  boundary,  established  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary,  includes  in  Transylvania  —  that  is, 
in  Rumania  —  the  railroads  and  towns  at  the  edge  of  the  plain.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  arrangement  has  withdrawn  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  life  of  Hungary  essential  towns  that  still  keep  up  their  close 
relations  of  the  past  (Fig.  126).  Magyars  are  here  placed  in  great 
numbers  under  the  rule  of  a  people  of  lower  culture.  In  some  districts, 
especially  in  the  towns,  they  are  locally  in  the  majority.  Irredentism 
will  almost  surely  follow,  unless  more  good  comes  from  the  application 
of  the  minorities  treaties  (page  27)  than  can  now  be  foreseen. 

The  antagonism  between  Magyars  and  Rumanians  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  religious  differences,  which  always  tend  to  reenforce  dif¬ 
ferences  of  “race”  and  speech.  Most  of  the  Magyars  are  Roman 
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Fig.  129.  Population  density  and  boundaries  of  Rumania.  The  boundary  of  1914  was  on  the 
Prut  River,  but  Rumania  now  holds  Bessarabia,  a  former  province  of  Russia.  The  western 
boundary  of  Rumania  as  in  1914  is  shown  by  a  solid  line.  Her  position  there  has  been  confirmed 
by  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  but  not  with  either  the  United  States 
or  Russia.  Adapted  from  De  Martonne,  Annales  de  Geographie,  March  1920,  supplemented  by 
Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  1913,  Vol.  I,  PI.  2.  Key  to  place  names  not  spelled  in  full  on  the  map : 


B. 

Bender 

I. 

Ismail 

T.  M. 

Targul  Mures 

Bi. 

Bistritsa 

K. 

Kolomea 

T.  S. 

Turnu  Severin 

Bo. 

Botosani 

M. 

Munk&cs 

V. 

Vidin 

Br. 

Brasov 

S. 

Satmar 

Ve. 

Versecz 

C.  M. 

Carei  Mari 

S.  M. 

Sighetul  Marmatsiei 

V.  K. 

Velika  Kikinda 

H. 

Hatseg 

Su. 

Sulina 

Catholics ;  the  Germans  are  Roman  Catholics  or  Lutherans ;  while 
the  Rumanians  are  predominantly  Greek  Orthodox. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  MINORITIES 

There  are  more  than  750,000  Jews  in  Rumania,  and  there  would 
be  many  more  but  for  anti- Jewish  laws  that  have  led  to  a  steady 
stream  of  emigration.  In  the  past  hundred  years  these  laws,  to  the 
number  of  several  score,  have  denied  equality  to  the  Jew  in  trades  and 
handicrafts  and  in  landholding,  education,  the  professions,  etc.  To 
the  Rumanian  the  problem  looked  much  as  the  Japanese  problem  ap¬ 
pears  to  a  Californian.  There  was  an  underlying  fear  that  most  of  the 
land  would  be  owned  by  Jews  unless  restrictive  measures  were  enforced. 
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The  expulsion  of  Jews  from  Rumania  and  their  persecution, 
induced  the  makers  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  to  demand  of 
Rumania  full  citizenship  for  the  Jew.  Less  than  a  thousand  Jews 
were  then  naturalized,  but  in  a  few  years  the  treaty  provisions  were 
abandoned  altogether.  One  restriction  after  another  diminished  Jewish 
rights  until  all  Jews  were  practically  without  standing  under  the  law. 

The  Jews  of  Rumania  offer  a  problem  that  has  taken  on  an  inter¬ 
national  character,  now  that  Rumania  has  signed  a  minorities  treaty 
with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  (page  27).  Mindful  of  the 
servitudes  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  she  long  refused  to  sign  the  treaty, 
and  the  utmost  diplomatic  pressure  was  necessary  to  secure  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  her  representatives  at  Paris  in  1919.  Equality  of  treatment  to 
the  degree  specified  in  the  treaties  places  restrictions  upon  the  action 
of  a  people  in  making  laws  or  modifying  their  constitution  that  are 
really  a  limitation  of  national  sovereignty  respecting  internal  affairs. 
They  are  justifiable  only  if  the  League  of  Nations  will  see  that  the 
minorities  do  not  become  a  privileged  class  and  do  not  carry  on  cease¬ 
less  and  unwarranted  agitation.  Linguistic  differences  will  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  and  even  increased,  for  the  state  is  compelled  to  countenance  and 
even  to  develop  the  language  of  minorities.  Irredentism  cannot  fail 
to  be  continued  in  these  circumstances. 

THE  BORDER  REGIONS  1 

There  remain  to  consider  certain  other  areas  where  people  mainly  of 
Rumanian  speech  have  now  come  under  one  national  flag  — Buko- 
vina,  the  eastern  Banat,  and  Bessarabia.  There  is  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  Dobruja  region,  in  Rumanian  possession  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  (1913). 

Bukovina 

Bukovina,  with  an  area  of  4000  square  miles,  was  a  crown  province 
of  Austria  at  the  opening  of  the  World  War.  Though  Austria  held  it 
after  1777,  its  people  are  chiefly  Rumanians,  Ruthenians,  and  Germans. 
Rumanians  spread  northward  from  their  plains  country,  which  is  con¬ 
tinuous  with  that  of  Bukovina,  until  they  came  to  number  a  third  of 
the  population,  about  275,000  out  of  a  total  of  800,000.  The  Ruth¬ 
enians  spread  southward  from  Galicia  and  now  constitute  more  than 
a  third  of  the  total,  or  about  300,000.  The  Germans,  about  170,000 
in  number,  came  as  artisans  and  traders  from  Transylvania  and  Galicia. 

1  In  addition  to  the  territorial  gains  mentioned  in  this  section,  Rumania  receives  by  treaty 
the  island  of  Ada-Kalessi  in  the  Danube,  a  condition  being  that  the  island  be  demilitarized. 
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The  treaty  of  St.  Germain 
(with  Austria)  allotted  to  Ru¬ 
mania  all  of  Bukovina  except 
the  territory  crossed  by  the 
railroad  running  from  Zales- 
zczyki  to  Kolomea ;  but  the 
allotment  is  made  on  condition 
that  Rumania  keep  faith  with 
the  Allies.  The  small  portion 
of  Bukovina  left  out  of  Ru¬ 
mania  is  given  to  Poland,  to 
include  an  important  railroad 
junction  on  the  Polish  frontier. 

The  land  is  densely  popu¬ 
lated  —  at  least  300  to  the 
square  mile  of  cultivated  land 
—  but  the  cultural  level  of  the 
people  is  low.  According  to 
Austro-Hungarian  statistics, 
illiteracy  was  higher  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  monarchy  except  Dalmatia.  A  third  of  the  land 
is  arable,  rich  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  ;  half  of  it  is  forested. 

The  Eastern  Banat 

In  the  territorial  settlements  of  Europe,  the  disposition  of  the  Banat 
was  a  question  in  which  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  had  an  equal  interest 
with  Hungary  (page  361).  It  seemed  impracticable  to  assign  the 
whole  region  to  any  one  of  the  three  claimants ;  yet  to  separate  the 
Rumanians  of  the  eastern  Banat  from  the  Serbs,  Magyars,  and 
Germans,  who  live  in  the  western  half  of  the  district,  in  a  measure 
disorganizes  the  commercial  life  of  the  region. 

The  Banat  is  a  rich  farming  country,  with  many  railways  and  towns. 
It  is  just  such  a  region  as  a  rough  hill  country,  like  Serbia,  would  wish 
to  obtain  to  supplement  a  deficiency  of  cereals.  The  language  distri¬ 
butions  are  shown  in  Figure  126.  They  indicate  clearly  that  Ruma¬ 
nian  speech  is  dominant  in  the  two  eastern  counties  of  Krasso-Szoreny 
and  Temes,  while  Torontal  on  the  west  is  chiefly  Serb.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  new  north-south  boundary  in  the  Banat  cuts  across 
all  the  westward-flowing  streams  and  also  the  railways  and  irrigation 
canals..  Agreements  between  Rumania  and  Serbia  are  intended  to 
maintain  and  develop  the  canals  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 


Fig.  130.  Bukovina  is  now  part  of  Rumania,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  northwest  corner,  allotted  to  Poland. 
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The  Dobruja 

The  Rumanian  occupation  of  the  Dobruja,  the  southern  part  of 
which  is  almost  exclusively  Bulgarian  in  population,  invites  future 
trouble.  Rumania  got  control  of  a  large  part  of  the  Dobruja  region 
in  1878  (treaty  of  Berlin),  and  thereafter  expropriated  land  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  benefit  of  Rumanian  colonists,  making  the  peasants  pay 
for  what  was  left  to  them.  Many  property  owners  were  reduced  to 
poverty ;  others  emigrated  to  America,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  and  Turkey, 
and  a  country  theretofore  prosperous  was  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
same  methods  were  followed  after  1913,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Bucarest 
which  closed  the  Second  Balkan  War,  Rumania  won  a  slice  of  Bul¬ 
garian  territory  in  the  Dobruja. 

Bessarabia 

Bessarabia  is  the  region  between  the  Prut  and  the  Dniester.  Its 
population  of  2,700,000  is  composed  of  more  than  1,000,000  Ruma¬ 
nians,  900,000  Ukrainians,  scattered  German  colonists  (Fig.  128),  and 
300,000  Jews.  The  Rumanians  live  in  northern  Bessarabia,  on  the 
broad  hilly  spurs  of  eastern  offshoots  of  the  Carpathians  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Prut.  The  flat,  marshy,  treeless  tracts  along  the 
Prut  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  are  occupied  by  Cossacks 
and  Tatars.  The  mixture  of  races  and  the  historical  changes  of 
ownership  record  the  repeated  migrations  that  passed  over  Bessarabia 
on  the  part  of  Huns,  Slavs,  Bulgars,  Magyars,  Tatars,  and  others  as 
they  pushed  into  central  Europe  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was  long  the  seat  of  rivalry  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  in  1812  at 
the  close  of  a  six  years  ’  war  between  the  two  countries  Russia  obtained 
Bessarabia,  which  then  formed  the  eastern  part  of  Moldavia.  It  is 
asserted  by  Rumanians  that  the  country  was  overwhelmingly  Ruma¬ 
nian  in  language  and  sympathy  in  1812  and  that  it  would  still  be  so  had 
not  Russia  begun  a  process  of  Russification,  including  colonization  by 
Russian  folk.1  If  Russia  had  possessed  the  land  for  centuries  and  if 
Russians  formed  the  undoubted  majority  of  the  population  today  the 
question  of  title  would  wear  a  wholly  different  aspect.  Rumania  de¬ 
clares  that  her  people  were  divided  by  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  to 
Russia,  that  the  nationality  of  Bessarabians  was  altered  by  force,  and 
that  Rumania’s  claim  to  the  territory  on  grounds  of  race  and  self- 
determination  is  far  clearer  than  the  claim  of  Russia  based  on  the 
exercise  of  political  sovereignty  during  the  past  century. 

1  In  the  order  of  their  size  the  five  leading  population  elements  of  Bessarabia  are 
Moldavians,  Little  Russians,  Jews,  Great  Russians,  and  Bulgarians. 
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Fig.  131.  Ethnography  of  Bessarabia.  From  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  2,  1924,  page  663. 


The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  events  that  followed  the  out¬ 
break  of  revolution  in  Russia  in  1917  and  1918.  Like  other  Russian 
border  elements  to  be  described  on  later  pages,  the  Ressarabians  wanted 
an  autonomous  government,  and  early  in  1918  there  was  organized 
and  continued  for  a  few  months  the  “  Independent  Moldavian-Ress- 
arabian  Democratic  Republic.”  This  hastily  assembled  and  short- 
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lived  government  was  at  once  faced  by  division.  Bolshevist  elements 
leaned  toward  Russia  or  wished  Bessarabia  to  be  an  independent 
republic;  opposed  to  them  were  conservatives  who  sought  to  unite 
or  ally  Bessarabia  with  Rumania.  Eventually  the  Bessarabian  Diet 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  a  provincial  autonomy,  respect 
for  the  rights  of  minorities,  representation  in  the  Rumanian  Council 
of  Ministers,  personal  liberty,  etc.  Thus  Bessarabia  became  a  part 
of  Rumania  and  was  occupied  by  Rumanian  troops,  who  still  patrol 
the  Dniester.  Under  the  terms  of  a  covenant  between  Rumania  and 
Russia,  signed  in  November  1923  and  providing  for  relations  between 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  mixed  commissions  settle  conflicts, 
pending  a  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  question. 

Naturally  Rumania  sought  to  validate  her  title  to  Bessarabia  by 
seeming  the  recognition  and  support  of  her  allies,  principally  Great 
Britain  and  France.  To  that  end  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1920  by 
Rumania  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan  on  the  other.  By  its  terms  Rumania  receives  Bessarabia, 
minority  rights  are  to  be  safeguarded,  boundary  questions  are  to  be 
settled  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  upon  Rumania 
falls  the  responsibility  for  the  Bessarabian  share  of  the  Russian  public 
debt  and  other  debts  allotted  to  Bessarabia.  It  was  provided  that 
Russia  would  ultimately  be  invited  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  that  if  ques¬ 
tions  arise  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  territory  they  are  to  be 
arbitrated  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  though  Rumanian 
sovereignty  is  not  to  be  called  into  question.  But  Great  Britain  did 
not  ratify  the  treaty  until  1922,  for  there  were  delicate  Russian  negotia¬ 
tions  to  be  considered.  France  delayed  still  longer,  and  ratified  in  1924 
only  in  the  face  of  vigorous  protest  from  Russia  and  after  reminding 
Russia  that  the  latter  had  always  been  the  first  to  declare  its  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of  peoples,  the  Bessarabian 
case  in  the  Rumanian  view  being  comparable  to  that  of  Estonia  or 
Finland.  Before  the  Bessarabian  treaty  came  into  effect  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  secure  an  additional  signature,  since  it  was  provided  that  the 
treaty  was  valid  only  after  three  ratifications  had  been  deposited. 
Italian  ratification,  the  third  in  succession,  was  delayed  until  March 
1927.  Thus  Rumania  had  to  wait  seven  years  for  ratification  of  a 
title  which  Russia  refuses  to  recognize  and  which  certainly  will  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  dispute  in  the  future. 

The  Bessarabians  themselves  are  far  from  being  of  one  mind  con¬ 
cerning  their  relations  with  Rumania.  Of  the  total  population  of 
possibly  2,000,000,  Rumanians  number  probably  more  than  half,  the 
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remainder  being  Russians,  who  form  possibly  a  fourth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  Jews,  Bulgars,  Germans,  and  Turks.  When  a  change  of  regime 
comes  into  effect  people  look  for  immediate  results.  They  expect 
their  economic  situation  to  be  improved,  for  their  chief  concern  is 
personal  liberty,  the  opportunity  to  possess  and  cultivate  land,  rail¬ 
roads  and  markets  that  will  provide  them  with  necessary  supplies. 
Unfortunately  a  number  of  dry  years  in  succession  severely  limited 
Bessarabian  crops.  The  Rumanian  administration  was  at  first  con¬ 
fused,  and  the  Rumanian  government  was  naturally  blamed  for  result¬ 
ing  hardships.  The  costs  of  living  rose  and  interest  rates  also.  The 
division  of  the  large  estates  among  the  peasants  reduced  production 
in  spite  of  government  efforts  to  encourage  cooperative  societies  that 
might  take  the  place  of  the  marketing  system  of  the  more  efficient 
landlords  of  former  times.  Meanwhile  Russia  was  not  inactive.  A 
Moldavian  Soviet  Republic  was  organized  in  1924  just  east  of  the 
Dniester.  The  object  of  this  wholly  artificial  creation  was  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  blessings  of  autonomous  government  to  the  Bessarabians 
west  of  the  Dniester  and  to  establish  close  by  a  center  of  Soviet  prop¬ 
aganda.  Only  by  agreement  between  Russia  and  Rumania  can  the 
Bessarabian  question  be  settled ;  for  the  country  is  now  held  not  by 
the  stronger  but  by  the  weaker  power,  and  the  stronger  power  insists 
that  sooner  or  later  it  will  take  by  force  what  diplomacy  cannot  yet 
obtain. 

Rumanian  relations  with  Russia  are  colored  by  the  fear  of  weaker 
Rumania  that  invasion  will  come,  not  merely  because  of  the  occupation 
of  Bessarabia  but  because  of  the  threat  of  Russian  invasion  from  which 
Poland  suffered  in  1920.  Realizing  their  mutual  interest  in  limiting 
Russia  on  the  west  and  safeguarding  their  extended  eastern  frontiers, 
Rumania  and  Poland  mutually  engaged  by  treaty  in  1926  to  assist 
each  other  in  maintaining  the  territorial  integrity  and  present  political 
independence  of  the  two  countries.  They  engaged  to  come  imme¬ 
diately  to  each  other’s  assistance  in  case  one  or  the  other  is  attacked 
without  provocation,  and  they  are  not  to  conclude  a  separate  armistice 
or  peace  in  such  an  eventuality.  To  coordinate  their  efforts  in  respect 
to  Russia  the  two  countries  agree  to  consult  each  other  on  questions 
of  foreign  politics  of  interest  to  both  and  not  to  make  an  alliance  with 
a  third  party  without  consulting  each  other.  In  similar  fashion 
Rumania  and  France  in  the  same  year  provided  by  treaty  for  mutual 
assistance  in  case  of  danger  or  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third  party  and 
agreed  to  consult  each  other  in  case  there  is  before  them  a  threatened 
modification  of  the  political  status  of  present-day  Europe.  Russia  has 
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protested  vehemently  against  the  treaty,  since  it  permits  Rumania 
to  prolong  its  possession  of  Bessarabia ;  for  France  made  no  reservation 
in  the  treaty  concerning  that  province.  To  Russia  the  action  of  France 
encourages  the  aggressive  tendency  of  Rumania  and  lessens  the  chances 
of  the  pacific  settlement  of  the  Bessarabian  dispute. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION 

As  in  all  central-European  countries,  the  peasant  class  of  Rumania 
is  concerned  about  new  privileges  in  the  occupation  and  use  of  land 
once  held  in  the  form  of  large  estates.  A  limited  number  of  land¬ 
lords  long  kept  the  farming  peasantry  in  virtual  slavery  as  in  Hungary 
and  Russia.  The  system  began  to  be  undermined  in  1864  when 
many  large  estates,  among  them  the  holdings  of  the  monasteries,  were 
confiscated  and  peasant  families  were  given  farms  between  7\  and  15 
acres  in  extent.  More  than  400,000  peasants  shared  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  4,000,000  acres.  But  the  farms  were  still  too  small,  in  general, 
for  the  needs  of  peasant  families,  and  in  1889  the  government  divided 
all  the  state  domains  —  about  one  third  of  the  total  area  of  the 
country  —  into  small  parcels  which  were  sold  to  peasant  families.  In 
1907  the  peasants  still  felt  themselves  so  poor  that  they  broke  into  re¬ 
volt,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  the  disorders  were  again 
repeated,  each  revolt  ending  in  new  action  by  the  government  to  divide 
some  of  the  remaining  estates  and  better  the  lot  of  the  farmer.  In 
1912  there  were  3755  estates,  while  the  peasant  holdings,  numbering 
more  than  1,000,000,  were  still  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  Nevertheless,  the  process  of  land  division  had  gone  so  far 
that  the  Rumanian  rulers  were  justifiably  confident  of  an  orderly  people 
when  Bolshevism  overran  the  countries  on  either  side. 

By  the  law  of  1918  all  cultivable  lands  held  in  large  estates,  whether  by 
private  individuals,  corporations,  or  the  Crown,  were  to  be  expropriated 
in  their  entirety.1  A  similar  fate  befell  the  rural  properties  of  subjects 
of  foreign  states  and  absentee  landlords.  By  the  law  of  1921  these 
provisions  were  extended  to  the  newly  added  territories  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  Bessarabia,  and  Bukovina.  A  sliding  scale  was  adopted :  the 
larger  a  man’s  estate,  the  more  he  could  keep.  In  Transylvania  the 
minimum  that  a  proprietor  may  be  allotted  is  less  and  the  maximum 

1  An  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  land  distribution  in  Rumania  is  found  in  the  area 
inhabited  by  the  Szeklers,  where  small  landholdings  are  the  rule,  and  have  been  so  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  In  the  12th  century  free  Magyars  colonized  the  region.  There  came  a 
first  liberation  of  serfs  in  the  same  region  in  1848,  a  process  that  was  completed  in  1861- 
Altogether,  about  1,200,000  acres,  or  one  half  the  arable  land  in  the  possession  of  big  land- 
owners  of  the  region,  was  divided  among  the  peasants. 
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that  he  may  claim  is  more  than  in  the  old  kingdom,  and  the 
peasantry  had  smaller  assignments.  Preference  was  given  to  those 
peasants  who  had  served  in  the  Second  Balkan  War  of  1913,  or  those 
who  had  served  in  the  World  War,  and  to  small  cultivators  with 
properties  less  than  2  acres  in  extent.  Colonization  zones  were 
authorized  for  those  who  could  not  be  supplied  with  land  by  other 
means.  Thus  Rumania  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  rapid  evolution 
in  its  system  of  land  ownership  with  less  disturbance  than  in  many 
other  sections  of  central  Europe,  because  not  more  than  half  the  land 
that  came  into  the  hands  of  the  peasant  was  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  large  estates.  The  rest  had  been  previously  worked  by  peasants, 
as  tenants,  who  continued  to  operate  the  same  ground  though  under  a 
change  of  title.  Not  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural 
area  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Rumania  will  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  proprietors  when  the  present  process  of  expropriation  has  been 
completed.  The  maximum  area  that  an  owner  can  retain  under  most 
favorable  considerations  is  200  acres.  The  reduction  of  the  large 
estates  cannot  go  below  a  minimum  of  about  40  acres.  The  govern¬ 
ment  announces  increased  general  prosperity  on  the  whole,  partly  as 
a  result  of  land  division,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  post-war  develop¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  cooperative  societies  for  the  improvement  of 
cultivation  and  the  joint  purchase  of  implements,  seed,  live  stock,  etc. 

The  new  land  laws  have  created  a  political  problem  of  magnitude 
in  Transylvania.  The  government  of  Hungary  has  come  to  the  support 
of  the  large  Magyar  landowners  of  Transylvania,  who  have  been 
obliged  almost  as  a  class  to  relinquish  their  holdings  in  favor  of  a 
Rumanian  peasantry.  The  Magyars  see  only  political  discrimination 
in  this  act,  whereas  Rumania  views  it  as  merely  the  uniform  and 
logical  administration  of  agrarian  land  reforms,  such  as  it  has  put 
into  effect  in  principle  throughout  the  Rumanian  realm.  The  dispute 
would  have  less  violent  results  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  former 
landowners  are  compensated  on  a  low  scale  and  by  government  bonds 
that  have  very  low  market  value.  Rumania  opposes  the  principle  of 
arbitration  or  of  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations,  since  it  con¬ 
siders  agrarian  reform  to  be  a  domestic  matter  and  maintains  that  to 
submit  its  system  to  outside  judgment  is  to  qualify  its  own  sover¬ 
eignty.  Hungary  asserts  that  its  chief  complaint  is  not  the  land  law 
itself  but  the  illegal  confiscations  and  unjust  appraisals  of  Rumanian 
officials.  The  recent  recommendation  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
favor  of  the  Hungarian  landowners  clearly  shows  the  discriminatory 
nature  of  recent  Rumanian  land  legislation  in  Transylvania. 
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RUMANIAN  AND  MAGYAR 

Relations  between  Rumania  and  Hungary  are  not  guided  solely  by 
considerations  ol  territory  lost  by  Hungary  in  the  Transylvania  region. 
They  also  reflect  the  contrast  between  the  Magyar  industrial,  land- 
holding,  and  former  governing  class  and  a  relatively  low-grade  Ru¬ 
manian  population  that  now  has  political  ascendency.  Finally  there 
is  recalled  the  effects  of  mutual  invasion.  Rela  Kun,  the  Rolshevist 
leader  at  Rudapest  in  a  short-lived  Red  regime,  crossed  the  Allied 
demarcation  line  in  1919,  in  violation  of  the  armistice  terms,  and 
attempted  to  regain  Transylvania  with  the  object  of  establishing 
direct  communication  with  Russia.  The  Rumanians  assert  losses  of 
5000  killed  in  the  short  period  of  fighting  that  followed  on  the  Ru¬ 
manian  side  of  the  demarcation  line.  Rumania  feels  that  Europe 
owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  destroyed  Rolshevism  in 
Hungary  when  the  western  powers  did  nothing  to  stop  the  advance  of 
Rela  Kun.  When  the  Rumanian  army  drove  back  the  Hungarian 
army  Rudapest  was  taken  and  a  large  section  of  the  country  was  swept 
of  railway  rolling  stock,  food,  live  stock,  and  war  materials,  as  partial 
compensation  for  war  losses  and  for  the  cost  of  the  immediate  cam¬ 
paign.  In  justification  of  their  acts  the  Rumanians  point  to  the 
contrast  between  Rumania  and  the  other  central  states  of  Europe, 
maintaining  that  only  by  helping  themselves  could  they  have  avoided 
either  calamitous  internal  disorder  or  foreign  invasion. 

THE  LITTLE  ENTENTE 

Confronted  by  hostile  states  both  east  and  west,  Rumania  sought 
aid  not  only  from  France  and  Great  Britain,  powerful  though  distant 
allies,  but  also  from  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  as  well,  since  the  latter 
were  threatened  equally  by  Hungary  with  possible  division  following 
the  restoration  of  Hapsburg  rule.  An  alliance  (the  Little  Entente) 
of  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  was  the  natural  out¬ 
come.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  entente,  its  development 
during  the  years  that  followed,  and  its  present  degree  of  effectiveness 
are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Czechoslovakia,  for  it  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  activity  of  Premier  Renes  of  that  country  that  the 
alliance  came  into  being. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

BULGARIA  UNDER  THE  TREATY  OF  NEUILLY 

In  spite  of  a  deficiency  of  mineral  wealth,  the  Bulgarian  nation  had 
risen  notably  in  the  twenty-five  years  before  the  First  Balkan  War 
(1912).  At  least  some  coal  and  iron  mines  had  been  opened,  a  few 
industries  had  developed,  railways  had  been  extended,  the  commerce 
of  the  state  had  increased  500  per  cent.  A  population  of  more  than 
3,000,000  in  1888  had  grown  to  4,300,000  by  1910.  To  this  number, 
Bulgaria  added  374,400  people  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912 
and  1913. 

From  the  time  when  the  Turk  overran  Bulgaria,  even  before  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  down  to  1885,  the  northern  Bul- 
gars  in  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  beyond  the  Balkan  Range,  were 
separated  from  those  in  the  southern  province  of  Rumelia.  The 
inhabitants  of  northern  Bulgaria  obtained  their  autonomy  in  1878  by 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  which  ended  the  Russo-Turkish  War;  but  their 
national  history  in  modern  times  may  be  said  to  date  from  1885,  when 
by  the  revolution  of  Philippopolis  they  were  joined  to  eastern  Rumelia. 
From  that  time  onward,  though  the  Bulgars  were  still  under  the  suze¬ 
rainty  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  the  growth  of  national  feeling  was  rapid. 
Finally,  in  1908,  taking  advantage  of  the  Young  Turk  Revolution  in 
Constantinople,  the  Bulgarian  prince  proclaimed  himself  Czar  of  the 
Bulgarians,  and  the  country  became  completely  independent  of  Turkey 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Turkish  occupation. 

BULGARIAN  AMBITIONS  AND  THEIR  OUTCOME 

When  Bulgaria  became  independent  she  was  in  an  excellent  posi¬ 
tion  for  growth  into  a  modern  state.  The  problem  of  the  great  land- 
owner  had  never  vexed  either  the  peasant  or  the  government ;  small 
farmers  had  always  been  in  possession  of  the  soil.  There  had  con¬ 
sequently  grown  up  a  spirit  of  independence  that  in  turn  developed 
intense  patriotism  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  national  security 
and  power.  All  would  have  been  well  but  for  the  growth  of  an  exces¬ 
sive  nationalistic  ambition.  Bulgaria  wanted  to  control  the  whole 
Balkan  peninsula.  Had  her  expansion  been  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turk,  the  world  would  have  applauded;  but  it  was  to  be  also  at  the 
expense  of  neighboring  powers  as  worthy  as  herself.  It  was  inevitable 
that  such  a  course  should  end  in  disaster. 

The  next  step  in  the  Bulgarian  drama  was  taken  in  1912,  when 
Bulgaria  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Serbia,  which  was  soon  followed 
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by  similar  treaties  with  Greece  and  Montenegro.  The  object  of  the 
four  states  was  to  drive  the  Turk  out  of  the  Balkans  and  if  possible 
into  Asia,  and  thus  not  only  liberate  the  persecuted  Christian  popu¬ 
lations  of  Macedonia  but  also  end  the  Turkish  menace  at  their  own 
doors.  Each  state  agreed  to  put  into  the  field  a  given  number  of  troops 
and  faithfully  to  play  its  part  in  taking  the  military  strongholds,  closing 
the  ports,  and  facing  the  main  Turkish  armies  that  were  concentrated 
in  and  about  Constantinople. 

The  First  and  Second  Balkan  Wars 

These  arrangements  were  made  when  Turkey  was  embarrassed  by 
the  war  with  Italy  (1911-1912).  That  war  ended  with  Turkey  en¬ 
feebled  and  discouraged.  Disorders  broke  out  again  in  Macedonia 
and  Albania.  In  October  1912,  hostilities  were  begun  by  the 
Balkan  states.  The  armies  of  Turkey,  poorly  equipped  and  disease- 
stricken,  numbered  less  than  500,000;  those  of  the  Balkan  allies 
were  nearly  800,000,  of  which  number  Bulgaria  alone  had  350,000 
and  Serbia  250,000.  The  Balkan  states  had  elements  of  strength 
not  revealed  in  the  muster  rolls:  their  people  were  fighting  upon 
their  own  soil  for  an  independence  that  had  become  a  primary  patri¬ 
otic  object. 

The  first  contest  came  at  Adrianople  and  Kirk  Kilisse.  The  latter 
was  captured,  the  former  besieged.  Farther  south,  on  the  line  from 
Lule  Burgas  to  Bunarhissar  (Fig.  181,  page  498),  came  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  war,  a  fierce  four-day  contest  on  a  front  of  more  than 
twenty  miles,  with  losses  of  50,000.  The  power  of  the  Turk  was 
broken.  He  retreated  to  Chatalja,  twenty-five  miles  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  there  fought  out  the  winter,  while  the  Montenegrins  captured 
Scutari  in  northern  Albania,  the  Greeks  captured  Yannina,  and  the 
Serbo-Bulgar  armies  took  Adrianople.  Earlier  in  the  war,  the  Greeks 
had  captured  Salonika  and  the  Serbs  had  overrun  Macedonia.  The 
Turk  retained  only  a  toe-hold  in  Europe. 

In  the  ensuing  treaty  of  peace  (London,  May  1913),  Turkey 
relinquished  all  territory  west  and  north  of  a  straight  line  from  Enos 
on  the  YSgean  to  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea  (Fig.  132).  She  also  gave  up 
Crete  to  Greece  and  permitted  the  great  powers  to  determine  the 
final  disposition  of  the  dBgean  islands  and  of  Albania.  The  first  object 
of  the  war  had  been  attained. 

The  whole  world  had  recognized  the  heroic  work  and  brilliant  success 
of  the  Balkan  armies.  There  was  therefore  general  dismay  when  the 
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Balkan  states  began  to  fight  over  the  division  of  former  Turkish  terri¬ 
tory.  The  situation  may  be  summarized  thus  : 

(1)  Bulgaria  wanted  and  had  been  promised  most  of  the  captured 
territory. 

(2)  Serbia,  blocked  in  Albania  by  the  action  of  the  great  powers 
(they  set  up  an  independent  Albania  in  1913),  had  there  lost  a 
chance  of  access  to  the  sea,  and  now  wanted  an  outlet  at  Salonika. 
She  therefore  claimed  a  part  of  Macedonia. 

(3)  But  Greek  armies  had  captured  the  town  of  Salonika ;  Greece 
also  wished  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  coast. 

(4)  Montenegro  felt  that  she  had  received  no  substantial  reward. 

(5)  Seeing  Bulgaria  gain  territory  elsewhere,  Rumania  urged  that 
she  be  given  the  southern  Dobruja  at  Bulgaria’s  expense. 


Thereupon  followed  the  Second  Balkan  War,  in  which  Turkey 
joined  Greece,  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Montenegro  against  Bulgaria. 
The  Turks  retook  Adrianople;  the  Rumanians  seized  the  Dobruja 
and  advanced  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Sofia,  and  Greeks  and  Serbs 
closed  in  on  the  west.  After  a  two  months’  war  (June-July  1913), 
Bulgaria  was  obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Bucarest  of  1913,  whereby . 

(1)  Bulgaria  gave  up  northern  Macedonia  to  Serbia,  including 
Uskiib  and  Okhrida. 

(2)  Salonika  and  southern  Macedonia  were  given  to  Greece. 

(3)  Bulgaria  retained  the  town  of  Strumitsa  in  eastern  Macedonia 
and  about  seventy  miles  of  the  /Egean  seacoast  west  of  the 
Maritsa  River,  but  not  including  the  port  of  Kavalla. 

(4)  Montenegro  got  the  western  half  of  Novi  Pazar. 

(5)  The  southern  Dobruja  was  ceded  to  Rumania. 


Bulgaria  made  a  separate  treaty  with  Turkey,  and  the  line  between 
them  was  drawn  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Maritsa  as  shown  in 
Figure  134,  thus  shutting  off  Bulgaria  from  direct  rail  connection 
with  the  yEgean  coast,  except  through  Greek  or  Turkish  territory. 

But  the  losses  and  gains  in  territory  were  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  bitter  hatreds  that  the  war  had  caused.  Each  of  the  Balkan 
states  was  even  more  jealous  of  the  others  than  before,  and  the  Bulgar 
felt  himself  humiliated  and  outraged.  The  nation  had  lost  the  flower 


Fig.  132.  Changes  of  territory  in  the  Balkans  as  a  result  of  the  First  and  Second  Balkan  wars 

The  Enos-Midia  line,  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  merely  a.  Z  Fhst 

on  the  /Egean  and  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea.  By  the  secret  treaty  with  Serbia  before >  th >  First 
Balkan  War,  Bulgaria  had  been  promised  Macedonia  south  of  the  contested  « 
map,  which  zone  was  reserved  for  eventual  arbitration  by  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Note  the  additions 

to  the  railway  net  since  1914. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BULGARIA,  1878  - 1919 
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133.  Note  the  expansion  of  Bulgaria  toward  the  iEgean  and  her  final  exclusion  therefrom  by  the  treaty  of  Neuilly,  1919. 
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of  its  manhood  to  win  Adrianople  and  Lule  Burgas  in  1912,  and  now 
these  strongholds  were  again  under  Turkish  sovereignty.  Bulgaria 
sullenly  waited  for  a  chance  to  retaliate. 

Bulgaria's  Part  in  the  World  War 

t 

The  opportunity  came  in  the  World  War.  In  October  1915,  after 
negotiations  with  both  sides  in  an  effort  to  sell  her  alliance  to  the  highest 
bidder,  Bulgaria  joined  Turkey  and  the  Central  Powers.  Her  active 
part,  in  the  war  was  confined  to  military  operations  near  the  Serbian 
and  Greek  frontiers.  She  became  also  a  thoroughfare  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Bosporus  for  German  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
reenforcements  for  the  Turks.  German  officers  controlled  her  armies 
on  the  Salonika  front.  When  the  final  Balkan  drive  of  1918  was 
carried  out  by  the  Allied  armies,  the  Bulgar  troops  fled  in  disorder. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Neuilly  between  Bulgaria 
and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  (1919),  Bulgaria: 

(1)  Renounced  all  rights  to  territory  formerly  held  by  her  outside 
the  boundaries  shown  on  Figure  134. 

(2)  Agreed  to  protect  alien  minorities  within  her  realm  under  terms 
laid  down  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  was  assured 
like  protection  of  Bulgarian  minorities  in  neighboring  states. 

(3)  Promised  to  reduce  her  army  to  25,000  men,  to  destroy  her 
vessels  of  war,  to  maintain  no  air  forces,  and  to  submit  to 
restrictions  laid  down  with  respect  to  war  materials. 

(4)  Agreed  to  pay  2,250,000,000  francs  gold  ($450,000,000),  and 
acknowledged  her  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  pre-war  external  Ottoman  debt. 

(5)  Allotted  to  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Serbia  live  stock  to  the  number 
of  70,000  head  by  way  of  restitution  for  animals  taken  by  Bul¬ 
garia  during  the  war. 

(6)  Gave  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  most-favored-nation 
treatment  and  freedom  of  transit  for  goods  and  persons.  She 
was  guaranteed  like  freedom  of  transit  to  the  dEgean. 

WHAT  BULGARIA  NOW  FACES 

Like  Germany  and  Austria,  Bulgaria  had  the  enormous  task  of 
meeting  the  conditions  of  peace  after  a  military  defeat  and  after  the 
surrender  of  a  great  quantity  of  war  material  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  armistice ;  and  this  she  had  to  do  in  the  face  of  economic 
disorder  that  everywhere,  even  in  the  Allied  countries,  has  followed  hard 
upon  the  long  and  terrible  strain  of  war.  The  treaty  of  Neuilly  resulted 
in  grave  difficulties  for  her.  Her  people  were  profoundly  discouraged. 
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Bulgaria  is  a  country  agriculturally  well-favored,  a  land  of  farms, 
with  no  great  mineral  deposits,  no  large  manufacturing  towns.  The 
population  of  the  largest  city,  Sofia,  hardly  exceeds  100,000.  The 
chief  seaport,  Varna,  has  about  40,000.  The  greater  part,  of  the 
population  lives  in  a  strip  a  hundred  miles  wide,  soqth  of  the  Danube. 
Aside  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  coal  is  the  chief  natural  resource. 
There  are  also  small  amounts  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  though  the 
deposits  have  been  but  little  developed. 

Naturally  poor  in  resources,  Bulgaria  lost  man  power  rapidly  in  the 
six  years  following  1912.  The  Balkan  wars  took  tens  of  thousands 
of  her  best  men.  These  wars  and  the  World  War  piled  up  a  huge 
national  debt,  which  is  now  equivalent  to  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  and  impose  revenues  that  wifi 
pay  off  this  sum.  Bulgaria  is  essentially  bankrupt.  Only  the  industry 
of  her  people  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are  left  to  her  out  of  which  to 
make  a  nation.  The  cost  of  her  aggression  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Balkan  War,  and  of  her  union  with  Germany  from  1915  to  1918, 
was  the  complete  failure  of  her  unwise  plans  to  dominate  the  Balkans, 
a  terrible  loss  of  fife  and  property,  and  a  heightened  reputation  for 
cruelty  to  non-Bulgarian  people  in  territory  occupied  by  her  troops. 

Bulgaria’s  neighbors  have  been  given  important  groups  of  Bulgarian 
people :  Greece  in  Thrace ;  Serbia  in  the  Tsaribrod,  Strumitsa,  and 
Bosilegrad  districts ;  and  Bumania  in  the  Dobruja.  The  case  of  the 
southern  Dobruja  is  especially  important.  It  became  Bulgarian  in 
1878,  is  inhabited  by  Bulgarians  and  Turks  to  the  number  of  273,000, 
and  was  lost  in  1913  owing  to  Bumanian  aggression,  against  which 
weakened  Bulgaria  could  not  offer  resistance.  Bumania  wished 
thus  to  obtain  the  included  port  of  Balcik  on  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember : 

(1)  That  in  September  1915  Bulgaria  agreed  to  join  Austria- 
Hungary  against  Serbia,  and  in  return  was  to  receive  a  certain 
share  of  Serbian  land  and  people. 

(2)  That  Bulgarian  authorities  at  one  time  declared  that  Serbia 
no  longer  existed,  that  it  had  become  Bulgarian ;  closed  schools 
and  churches  and  even  burned  them ;  compelled  the  people  to 
speak  Bulgarian ;  and,  like  the  Germans  in  Belgium  and  north¬ 
eastern  France,  levied  fines  and  contributions,  took  away  food, 
and  ruined  the  country. 

(3)  That  out  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Serbians  interned  in  Bulgarian 
camps,  at  least  half  died. 

(4)  That  Bulgarian  outrages  upon  Greeks  and  Serbs  —  men,  women, 
and  children  —  were  among  the  most  hideous  of  the  war. 
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An  unexpected  difficulty  for  Bulgaria  comes  from  the  large  number 
of  refugee  Bulgarians  from  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  Dobruja 
that  fled  when  those  regions  were  occupied  by  Allied  troops.  They 
feared  heavy  reprisals.  And  some  of  them  well  deserved  punishment. 
They  have  not  yet  established  themselves  in  Bulgaria,  and  their 
unsettled  life,  their  restless  mood,  has  affected  their  political  and  social 
views.  They  form  one  of  the  gravest  of  the  internal  problems  of 
Bulgaria  and  even  affected  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
peace  treaty,  since  it  is  from  their  ranks  that  lawless  bands  have  been 
recruited  for  raids  upon  Serbian  Macedonia.  The  Greco-Bulgarian 
conflict  of  19-30  October  1925  had  its  cause  in  part  in  cattle  thievery 
and  boundary  raiding.  While  the  immediate  difficulty  was  promptly 
handled  by  the  League  of  Nations,  the  trouble  can  he  permanently 
cured  only  by  settling  these  refugees  (at  one  time  they  numbered  more 
than  200,000)  on  the  land. 

ACCESS  TO  THE  AEGEAN 

( 

By  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  1878  there  was  to  be  created  a 
greater  Bulgaria,  including  most  of  Macedonia  and  a  section  of  iEgean 
coast  whose  ownership  has  recently  become  a  matter  of  intense  interest 
to  the  Balkan  powers.  Fearing  that  the  admission  of  Bulgaria  to  the 
yEgean  would  increase  Bussian  control  at  Constantinople,  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  set  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  aside.  Turkey  remained  in 
possession  of  the  yEgean  coast.  Though  Bulgaria  thus  lost  an  outlet, 
she  regained  it  through  the  First,  only  to  lose  it  in  consequence  of  the 
Second,  Balkan  War.  By  the  treaty  of  Neuilly  (1919)  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  insured  an  economic  but  not  a  territorial  outlet 
to  Bulgaria  on  the  yEgean.  When  in  1920  the  Allied  powers  turned 
the  territory  over  to  Greece,  there  was  drawn  up  a  so-called  Thracian 
treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which  Bulgaria  was  to  have  free  transit  over 
the  territory  and  through  the  ports  of  Thrace.  Of  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  Bulgaria  had  formerly  held,  Bulgaria  was  also  to  have  a 
permanent  lease  of  a  zone  at  Dedeagatch,  declared  a  port  of  interna¬ 
tional  concern.  The  government  of  the  zone  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mixed 
commission  that  administers  Bulgaria’s  right  of  free  transit,  a  right 
enjoyed  also  by  Greece  and  the  nationals  of  other  powers  associated 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  At  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1923, 
Bulgaria’s  rights  in  the  yEgean  were  again  discussed,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Bulgaria  that  she  be  allowed  to  build  her  own  railways  and 
develop  her  own  port  at  Dedeagatch  or  at  Makri  close  by .  She  declined 
the  proposal  that  it  become  a  free  port  with  a  railway  administered 
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Fig.  134.  Territorial  losses  of  Bulgaria  as  a  result  of  the  World  War.  From  the  Geographical  Review ,  June  1920. 
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by  an  international  commission.  The  Greek  offer  of  a  Bulgarian  zone 
in  Salonika  was  also  declined.  Dedeagatch  has  direct  railway  con¬ 
nection,  Kavalla  has  none,  and  the  only  other  port  on  the  coast  is  Porto 
Logos  (Karagach),  with  no  railway  connection.  All  three  ports  need 
dredging.  At  present  the  matter  is  in  a  state  of  direct  negotiation. 
On  19  October  1925  there  was  inaugurated  at  Salonika  the  Greek  Free 
Zone,  designed  to  'give  the  other  Balkan  states,  including  Bulgaria, 
access  to  the  ^Egean  Sea  without  restriction  as  to  duties  and  with 
guarantees  against  seizure  or  search.  To  make  use  of  the  privilege 
there  would  be  required  the  construction  of  a  short  link  connecting 
the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  railway  systems. 

THE  PRESENT  BOUNDARIES 

Bulgaria  has  also  lost  four  areas  on  her  western  frontier  :  the  Tsari- 
brod  district,  with  21,000  Bulgarians  and  practically  no  Serbs;  the 
Bosilegrad  district  with  22,000  Bulgarians  and  no  Serbs  ;  the  Strumitsa 
district,  which  is  occupied  by  25,000  inhabitants  predominantly  Bul¬ 
garian,  mixed  with  Macedonians  and  a  small  number  of  Serbs ;  and 
the  small  area  in  the  Timok  valley  on  the  northwest  (Fig.  134).  These 
areas  were  cut  off  on  the  ground  that  their  possession  by  Bulgaria 
would  threaten  the  railroad  from  Nish  to  Salonika  in  time  of  war. 
Cession  of  them  brings  the  new  boundary  within  thirty-five  miles  of 
Sofia,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  and  puts  the  frontier  just  west  of  the 
Dragoman  Pass. 

In  several  instances  the  new  boundaries  of  Bulgaria  illustrate  the 
local  difficulties  that  may  be  caused  by  the  passing  of  territory  from 
one  nation  to  another.  For  example,  in  western  Thrace  the  Greek 
boundary  runs  along  a  line  of  hills  north  of  Xanthi  and  Giimuljina, 
including  the  Karluk  Mountains.  It  seems  the  best  frontier  if  we 
start  with  the  assumption  that  Greece  must  have  the  coastal  strip. 
The  region  being  mountainous  and  partly  forested,  it  would  appear  to 
separate  the  people  in  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  mountains. 
But  it  happens  that  the  mountains  provide  valuable  summer  pastures 
for  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  plains  dwellers  to  the  south.  Every 
autumn  several  hundred  thousand  head  of  live  stock,  chiefly  sheep, 
are  driven  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains.  The  new  boundary 
breaks  up  this  movement. 

The  political  boundaries  of  the  Balkans  having  been  drawn  reason¬ 
ably  close  to  the  ethnic  boundaries,  a  movement  of  population  to  make 
the  correspondence  still  closer  would  seem  to  have  a  wholesome  effect. 
To  put  people  of  the  same  race  and  religion  under  a  common  flag  is 
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to  prevent  the  starting  of  irredentist  movements  that  arise  in  islands 
and  peninsulas  of  people  separated  from  their  kinsmen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  boundary.  The  extraordinary  hatred  of  one  Balkan  people 
for  another,  following  two  regional  wars  and  the  World  War,  will 
most  surely  be  lessened  only  when  sound  economic  revival  adds  its 
beneficent  effects  to  those  of  migration.  Hatreds  are  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain  in  the  face  of  profitable  trade.  Unless  tendencies  mitigating 
hatred  are  cultivated,  the  minorities  treaties  will  be  worthless ;  if 
natural  tendencies  towards  friendship  can  be  created,  the  minorities 
treaties  will  become  obsolete. 

There  is  being  carried  out  in  the  Balkans  an  experiment  in  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  peoples  which  will  be  of  great  practical  interest  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  problems  of  irredentism.  By  treaty  between  Greece 
and  Bulgaria  (1919),  provision  was  made  for  the  reciprocal  and  vol¬ 
untary  migration  of  ethnic,  religious,  and  linguistic  minorities.  This 
has  enabled  Greeks  living  in  Bulgaria,  who  desired  to  move  into  Greece, 
to  do  so  under  favorable  conditions ;  and  the  same  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  Bulgarians  living  in  Greece,  who  desired  to  return  to 
Bulgaria. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


THE  ALBANIAN  REGION 

Albania  is  a  mountainous  country  deep-cut  by  streams  that  flow 
out  to  the  Adriatic.  The  mountain  slopes  are  furrowed  by  sharp 
ravines,  the  streams  run  in  entrenched  valleys.  The  slopes  are  more 
rounded  toward  the  south,  more  wall-like  in  inner  Albania,  where  the 
highest  mountains  rise  to  more  than  6500  feet.  Flat  lands  or 
moderate  slopes  are  confined  to  local  basins,  to  old  valley  floors  now 
left  as  benches  and  terraces  on  the  higher  slopes,  to  narrow  sea-coast 
plains  and  deltas.  Southern  Albania  is  a  region  of  ancient  settlement 
with  a  once  higher  culture.  Here  a  pastoral  Illyrian  people  were 
driven  toward  the  interior  by  Greek  colonists  in  the  7th  century  b.c. 
Later  came  Romans  who  built  a  few  walled  cities  near  the  sea.  It 
is  owing  to  Greek  and  Roman  occupation,  chiefly  the  latter,  that 
roads  were  first  built  northward  through  the  mountains  and  eastward 
into  Macedonia.  Rut  the  impassable  nature  of  the  country  made 
foreign  occupation  a  slow,  difficult,  and  irregular  process.  With  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  city  culture  in  Albania  declined. 
Roman  and  Hellenic  elements  were  displaced  by  Slavic  intrusions. 
In  the  14th  century  began  the  Ottoman  invasions  and  a  long  struggle 
about  the  borders  of  Albania  which  ended  in  complete  Mohammedan 
conquest  in  the  16th  century. 

The  population  today  bears  the  stamp  of  its  historic  past.  The 
primitive  folk  of  early  times  has  been  largely  submerged  under  Hellenic, 
Roman,  Slav,  and  Ottoman  influences.  The  language  of  the  people 
shows  hardly  10  per  cent  of  pure  Illyrian  roots.  Greek  penetration  on 
the  south,  Roman  on  the  west,  Slav  on  the  north,  and  Ottoman  over 
the  whole  country  have  given  the  population  a  varied  ethnic  character. 
Two  chief  groups  of  Albanians  may  be  discerned,  with  marked  differ¬ 
ences  in  language  and  customs.  North  of  the  Semeni  River  are  the 
Ghegs,  an  independent  and  physically  well-formed  element.  South 
of  the  Semeni  are  the  Tosks,  of  shorter  stature  and  showing  Gieek 
characteristics  in  physique  and  temperament.  Owing  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  malaria  in  the  marshy  lowlands  of  the  coast,  there  is  physical 
degeneration  of  the  coastal  folk  of  both  groups.  The  most  unsettled 
part  of  the  country  is  northern  Albania,  whose  scattered  tribes  are  un¬ 
ruly  to  a  high  degree.  Recause  of  the  broken  character  of  the  topog¬ 
raphy  and  the  separation  into  isolated  groups,  organized  life  centers 
in  the  clan.  As  elsewhere  in  such  an  environment,  there  is  a  marked 
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spirit  of  local  independence  and 
a  perpetuation  of  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  feud.  Until  recent 
years  there  were  practically  no 
roads  except  on  the  borders  of 
the  mountains  and  in  the  val¬ 
leys.  The  only  highroad  in  the 
country  before  1914  was  the 
one  connecting  Tirana,  with  a 
population  of  14,000,  with  the 
port  of  Durazzo,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  5000.  Now  there  are 
300  miles  of  roads  serving 
820,000  people  in  a  territory  a 
little  smaller  than  that  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Connecticut. 

Ruling  an  independent  moun¬ 
tain  people  in  a  roadless  coun¬ 
try,  the  Turk  made  but  poor 
progress  in  his  five  hundred 
years  of  control.  The  period 
of  Mohammedan  occupation  is 
commonly  described  as  one  long 
process  of  decay,  in  contrast  to 
the  rise  of  Hellenic  and  Roman 
cultures.  Rut  in  truth  Greek 
and  Roman  influences  were 
limited  in  their  spread.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Turkish  control  meant 
no  progress,  which  is  relatively 
the  same  thing  as  decline.  Yet 
the  Turks  left  their  mark  upon 
the  whole  country.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  of  southern  Albania  a 
minaret  rises  in  every  town.  Of 
the  total  population  66  per  cent 
is  Mohammedan,  12  per  cent 
Roman  Catholic,  21  per  cent 
Greek  Orthodox.  However,  the 
smaller  non-Mohammedan  elements  have  a  political  power  far  greater 
than  their  numbers  might  imply. 


Fig.  135.  Albanian  ethnography,  religions,  and 
boundaries.  ThiAggion  north  of  the  Shkumbi  River 
is  typically  Albanian.  Note  that  all  the  principal 
towns,  of  which  Koritsa  is  the  largest,  lie  near  the 
border  of  the  country  and  have  been  occupied  one 
after  another  by  foreign  powers  most  of  the  time 
since  the  First  Balkan  War  (1912),  despite  the  fact 
that  Albania  won  its  independence  from  Turkey  in 
1912. 
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ECONOMIC  STATUS 

In  a  mountainous  country  with  few  roads,  with  no  great  cities  (the 
largest,  Koritsa,  has  but  25,000  inhabitants),  and  where  a  scattered 
and  illiterate  population  is  chiefly  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  and  a 
very  primitive  agriculture,  we  should  expect  a  low  order  of  economic 
development.  Only  13  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  cities,  87  per  cent 
in  the  country  —  not  country  closely  tied  to  city  as  in  a  region  of  made 
roads  and  railroads,  but  country  that  must  be  traversed  mainly  over 
tracks  and  where  cargoes  are  carried  by  animals.  Most  of  the  farming 
land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  proprietors  and  the  tenure  of  the 
small  farmer  is  insecure.  Wool  and  skins,  dairy  products,  olive  oil, 
tobacco,  and  timber  are  the  raw  materials  that  constitute  the  basis  of 
Albania’s  export  trade.  The  country  has  practically  no  industries  and 
no  demand  for  imported  fuel.  Its  imports  are  naturally  manufactured 
goods  of  all  sorts  and  food  as  well  for  the  city  populations.  There  is 
a  growing  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  Italy,  Greece,  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  in  the  order  named,  have  far  higher  rank  as  sources  of  imports. 
In  the  case  of  exports  the  order  is  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  United  States. 
Of  goods  imported  into  Albania,  Italy  supplies  more  than  three  fourths. 
Of  the  exports  Italy  takes  more  than  one  half. 

It  is  the  trade  as  well  as  the  position  of  Albania  that  makes  that 
country  of  outstanding  interest  to  Italians.  It  will  be  seen  from 
Figure  72  that  Albania  is  just  opposite  the  heel  of  the  Italian  boot. 
To  Italians  the  Adriatic  is  an  Italian  sea.  This  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
as  evidence  of  Italian  ambition  only.  We  have  noted  former  Roman 
influences  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  marks  of  Italian 
culture  are  evident  today  in  most  of  the  coastal  towns.  It  is  as 
natural  for  Italy  to  claim  predominance  in  the  Adriatic  as  it  is  for  the 
United  States  to  claim  primary  interests  in  the  Caribbean  or  Japan  in 
the  Far  East.  The  United  States  declared  in  1898,  and  has  since  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  affairs  of  Cuba  are  of  vital  concern  to  her,  Cuba  being 
a  small  and  relatively  weak  country  only  100  miles  from  Florida. 
Albania  is  about  half  this  distance  (45  miles)  from  Italy. 

ALBANIA  AS  A  POWER 

The  present  political  situation  of  Albania  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
rapidly  moving  series  of  events  that  began  at  the  time  of  the  First 
Balkan  War,  when  the  centuries-old  grip  of  Turkey  was  loosed.  The 
victorious  Balkan  allies  divided  between  them  the  Turkish  possessions 
up  to  the  Enos-Midia  line,  shown  in  Figure  181  (treaty  of  London, 
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May  1913).  At  that 
time  Albania  was  an 
ill-defined  region,  and 
the  great  powers  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  should 
determine  its  bound¬ 
aries  and  its  status. 
Austria  wished  to  be 
free  from  the  menace 
of  Russian  intrigue  on 
the  Adriatic ;  she  feared 
the  possibility  of  Ser¬ 
bia’s  gaining  access  to 
the  Adriatic  by  absorb¬ 
ing  Albania  (with  Rus¬ 
sian  support) .  Rut  this 
was  precisely  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Serbia  had 
been  tempted  to  join 
Rulgaria  and  Greece  in 
the  First  Balkan  War 
for  the  overthrow  of 
Turkish  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  She  was  land¬ 
locked,  and  she  wanted 
a  window  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic  or  on  the  ^gean  at 
Salonika.  The  dream 
of  a  Yugoslav  state, 
wi  th  Dal  matia  and 
Montenegro  to  furnish 
the  desired  outlet,  had 
not  then  attained  the 
shape  of  reality.  The  other  great  powers  confirmed  Austria-Hungary 
in  her  position,  kept  Serbia  out  of  Albania  and  Dalmatia,  and  furnished 
her  with  an  additional  reason  for  embarking  on  the  Second  Balkan  War. 

Various  boundaries  were  proposed  for  Albania  in  1913,  some  widely 
extended  to  the  eastward,  others  narrowly  confined  to  a  small  tract  near 
the  coast  with  a  center  at  Durazzo.  All  the  lines  were  drawn  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  interest  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  tribal 
ties  and  economic  needs.  The  powers  concluded  at  that  time  that  the 


Fig.  136.  V arious  proposed  boundaries  of  Albania.  The  present 
boundary  was  demarcated  in  the  field  by  an  international  commis¬ 
sion.  For  detailed  map  see  A’  Universo,  November  1926,  page  915. 
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country  was  too  small,  its  strategic 
value  too  great,  to  justify  them  in 
setting  up  an  independent  state. 
When  they  had  attempted  to  do 
this  in  1913  by  putting  upon  the 
throne  of  Albania  William  of  Wied, 
a  German  prince,  it  took  only  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1914  to  bring 
about  the  flight  of  the  monarch  and 
a  reversion  to  local  government. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  armies  over¬ 
ran  Albania  and  for  four  years  held  a 
military  line  a  little  north  of  Yalona. 

In  the  midst  of  the  World  War 
the  great  powers  planned  to  divide 
Albania,  giving  the  northern  part 
to  Montenegro  or  to  Yugoslavia 
(treaty  of  London,  1915) ;  the  cen¬ 
tral  section  was  to  become  a  self- 
governing  Mohammedan  state ;  the 
southern  part,  including  Yalona, 
was  assigned  to  Italy.  It  was  Italy 
who  claimed  a  predominant  influ¬ 
ence,  on  grounds  of  strategy  and 
national  need.  An  Italian  protec¬ 
torate  over  Albania  was  announced 
in  1917  and  forcible  colonization, 
or  Italianization,  begun  in  southern 
Albania.  The  problem  of  relaxing 
the  hold  of  Italy  became  of  the  first 


Fig.  137.  Schematic  representation  of  proposed 
division  of  Albania  according  to  the  secret  treaty 
of  London,  1915,  between  Italy,  Great  Britain, 


importance  if  Albania  was  to  have  France- and  Russia, 
an  independent  existence.  After  long  negotiations  between  the  powers 
allied  with  Italy  in  the  World  War,  Italian  claims  were  limited  to  the 
port  of  Valona  and  the  island  of  Sasseno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay 
of  Valona.  Thus  Italy  controls  both  sides  of  the  narrow  straits  of 
Otranto  and  is  enabled  the  better  to  protect  her  long  coastline  and  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  attack  by  sea,  a  matter  of  acute  interest  to  her, 
seeing  that  she  has  the  densest  population  of  all  Mediterranean  states 
and  that  her  cities  are  largely  on  or  near  the  coast. 

It  was  impossible  for  Albania  to  contest  the  acts  of  her  neighbors 
because  she  was  not  united.  Her  political  institutions  are  elementary 
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and  weak.  She  has  no  railroads  to  knit  the  country  into  a  unit.  There  is 
no  really  strong  national  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
“Albania”  still  means  territory,  not  a  unified  people  or  a  government ; 
and  territory  cannot  have  patriotism  or  devise  a  national  program. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  MAINTAINING  INDEPENDENCE 

It  is  true  that  Albanian  leaders  have  worked  for  the  union  of  the 
Albanian  people  and  that  their  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  recognition 
of  independence  and  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations.  But  the 
process  of  making  a  unified  state  is  extraordinarily  difficult.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  physical  handicaps  of  nature,  the  cultural  handicaps  are 
severe.  There  are  few  newspapers.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  illiter¬ 
acy.  Moreover,  unifying  processes  are  delayed  in  their  action  by 
the  rivalries  of  bordering  states,  —  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Italy,  — 
who  employ  the  traditional  forms  of  political  agitation.  In  the  ensuing 
rivalry  Italy  has  gained  most.  She  has  been  aided  also  by  the  rival 
claims  of  local  Albanian  leaders,  who  have  made  many  difficulties  for 
the  central  government  at  Tirana.  A  change  of  government  in  1924- 

1925  by  revolutionary  means  put  in  power  a  former  Prime  Minister, 
Ahmed  Zogu,  who  by  borrowings  from  Italy  (50,000,000  gold  lire) 
permitted  that  country  to  gain  a  predominating  influence  in  Albanian 
affairs.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  spent  under  Italian  super¬ 
vision  by  an  Italian  corporation.  Albanian  state  monopolies  came 
into  Italian  hands  to  secure  the  loan,  and  wide  concessions  were  granted 
to  Italian  companies  for  the  exploitation  of  forest  and  mineral  products. 
An  Albanian  national  bank  was  created  with  Italian  capital.  No  one 
can  believe  that  these  economic  advantages  have  no  political  import. 

The  treaty  of  Tirana  between  Italy  and  Albania  preceded  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  steps  outlined  above.  It  is  dated  27  November 

1926  and  provides  for  mutual  cooperation  and  the  arbitration  of  differ¬ 
ences  that  may  arise.  “Mutuality”  is  mere  euphemism  when  one 
party  is  at  least  fifty  times  stronger  than  the  other !  Article  I  of  the 
treaty  contains  possibilities  so  alarming  that  it  is  quoted  in  full,  as 
follows:  “Albania  and  Italy  recognize  that  any  disturbance  whatso¬ 
ever  directed  against  the  political,  juridical  and  territorial  status  quo 
of  Albania  is  contrary  to  their  reciprocal  interests.”  In  November 
1927,  as  an  offset  to  the  Franco-Yugoslav  treaty  of  that  month,  a 
second  treaty  of  Tirana  was  announced,  Albania  and  Italy  reaffirming 
thereby  their  earlier  “alliance.”  The  point  of  view  of  the  Yugoslavs, 
who  see  these  ominous  events  taking  place  on  the  Adriatic  border 
of  their  newly  extended  realm,  is  discussed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


GREEK  LANDS  AND  PEOPLE 

There  are  three  salient  periods  of  development  in  Greek  history  to 
which  attention  may  be  directed  for  an  understanding  of  the  new 
boundaries  of  Greece  and  the  present  situation  of  the  Greek  people : 

(1)  The  early  period  of  Greek  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

(2)  The  revival  of  Greek  national  feeling  that  led  to  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence  (1821  to  1829). 

(3)  The  territorial  growth  of  the  immediate  past  (1912  to  1920)  that 
has  culminated  in  the  Greece  of  today. 

The  first  period  spanned  a  space  of  many  centuries,  until  Greek  colo¬ 
nies  were  established  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar)  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea.  By 
the  8th  century  b.c.  the  Greek  people  occupied  an  area  far  greater  than 
Greece  itself,  and  some  of  the  larger  and  earlier  settlements,  particularly 
on  the  dEgean,  “were  ready  to  send  out  colonies  in  competition  with 
those  of  the  parent  land.” 

The  motive  for  emigration  was  at  first  the  pressure  of  population  in 
Greece.  Later  the  Greeks  invaded  the  Phoenician  trading  areas,  their 
pirates  preying  upon  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians.  A  spirit  of 
adventure,  travel,  and  foreign  settlement  marked  the  rise  of  Greek 
power  upon  the  sea.  The  economic  life  of  the  Greeks  was  based  on 
shipping.  The  ship  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  object,  a  gift  of  the  gods. 
It  was  natural  that  conquest  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  maritime  power,  and  at  length  in  Alexander’s  time  (331  b.c.) 
effective  Greek  control  was  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  for 
many  centuries  was  to  mark  the  line  between  the  enterprising,  virile 
peoples  of  the  west  and  the  more  static  oriental  culture  of  Asia. 

The  maritime  traditions  of  the  Greeks,  their  skill  as  traders,  their 
occupation  of  the  entire  dEgean  realm,  their  distribution  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  basins  as  merchants  and  carriers,  their 
hold  upon  the  commercial  outlets  of  the  lands  tributary  to  these  basins, 
their  settlement  in  patches  and  fringes  of  population  on  the  seacoasts 
of  lands  inhabited  by  non-Greek  peoples  —  all  these  factors  converge 
upon  the  problems  of  the  moment  and  rendered  the  tracing  of  Greek 
boundaries  in  1919-1920  exceedingly  difficult  if  justice  was  to  be 
done  to  the  nations  that  border  Greece  in  the  Near  East. 
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Fig.  138.  Greek  territorial  claims  at  the  close  of  the  World  War.  Ethnic  distributions  as  of 
1919.  The  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  at  Smyrna  (1922)  and  the  Turco-Greek  exchange  of  popu¬ 
lations  have  altered  the  ethnic  map  greatly.  Cyprus  became  a  British  crown  colony  in  1925. 


Hand  in  hand  with  the  rise  of  Greek  power  there  went  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city-state,  the  first  great  milestone  in  the  progress  of  liberal 
government.  Attica  became  the  symbol  of  democracy,  and  its  history 
and  traditions  contributed  to  the  political  life  and  institutions  of 
democratic  governments  everywhere  throughout  the  world. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  Greek 
people  in  the  period  of  their  long  eclipse.  In  modified  (Byzantine) 
form,  Greek  civilization  survived  during  the  interval  between  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  in  146  b.c.  and  the  ultimate  winning 
of  Greek  independence  in  1829  (treaty  of  Adrianople).  At  least  in 
name,  Constantinople  was  a  Greek  city  for  a  thousand  years.  Here  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  took  its  rise,  and  from  this  and  other  centers 
of  Greek  life  and  culture  there  radiated  the  power  of  Greek  ideals  in 
literature,  art,  and  government  that  for  centuries  profoundly  affected 
the  Roman  world.  Some  of  its  impulses  are  felt  even  in  the  life  and 
institutions  of  our  own  time.  Yet  in  the  long  centuries  of  eclipse,  pro¬ 
found  changes  were  to  affect  the  Greek  people.  The  racial  character 
itself  was  ethnically  altered.  Strong  Slavic  infusions  took  place. 
The  genius  of  the  people  declined.  Many  of  the  modern  Greeks,  in- 
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eluding  even  those  who  live  within  sight  of  the  Acropolis,  are  ignorant 
of  the  noblest  traditions  of  Greek  life.  In  place  of  the  odysseys  of 
ancient  Greece,  we  have  in  modern  times  the  sordid  tale  of  petty  trad¬ 
ing  and  bartering  in  the  ports  of  the  Near  Eastern  realm. 

In  spite  of  the  decline  of  the  Greeks,  they  retained  two  qualities 
that  kept  them  intact  as  a  people.  The  first  is  their  capacity  to  ab¬ 
sorb  peoples  who  invade  their  land.  The  invaders,  whether  Albanian 
or  Slav,  who  penetrated  the  Greek  peninsula  came  to  have  something 
more  than  a  veneer  of  Hellenic  culture;  for  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
assimilation  into  a  mode  of  life  and  a  regional  spirit  so  distinctive  as 
those  of  Hellenic  lands.  Something  of  this  regional  spirit  may  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  second  quality  —  a  never-fading  desire  for  independ¬ 
ence  and  for  the  reunion  of  Greek  lands,  at  least  about  the  borders  of 
the  ^Egean.  Doubtless  there  could  more  than  once  have  been  a  realiz¬ 
ation  of  this  aim  if  the  Greeks  had  not  lacked  that  vital  thing  necessary 
to  national  power  and  welfare  —  the  unity  of  a  people.  Just  as  the 
city-states  fell  to  quarreling  with  each  other  (for  example,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War  of  431-404  b.c.)  and  almost  extinguished  their  na¬ 
tional  inheritance,  so  in  the  later  history  of  Greece  rival  chieftains  and 
the  leaders  of  opposing  factions  have  harmed  Greece  immeasurably. 

Finally,  through  the  bitter  lessons  of  Turkish  rule  from  1456  down 
to  1829,  Greek  leaders,  with  encouragement  and  aid  from  American  and 
English  as  well  as  other  foreign  sources,  were  taught  the  necessity  of 
working  for  a  common  purpose,  and  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence 
at  last  achieved  freedom  from  the  Turk.  This  had  the  further  effect 
of  stimulating  all  the  other  Balkan  peoples  to  work  for  independence. 
By  one  great  stride  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Near  East  was  carried 
forward.  Its  advance  in  Greece  was  slowed  down  in  later  periods  by 
internal  disorder  and  by  the  practical  overlordship  of  the  great  powers 
of  western  Europe  that  always  restrained  Greece  from  independent 
action  in  the  interest  of  Greek  populations  in  Turkish  territory.  To 
mention  only  one  episode  in  her  foreign  relations,  the  war  with  Turkey 
in  1897  brought  upon  Greece  a  heavy  indemnity  of  $20,000,000 ;  and 
in  addition  she  lost  territory  on  her  northern  frontier. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914,  the  pro-German  sym¬ 
pathies  of  King  Constantine,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Emperor 
William  of  Germany,  led  to  a  long  internal  struggle,  ending  in  1917  with 
the  flight  of  the  king  and  the  elevation  to  leadership  of  Venizelos,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  modern  Europe.  Thereafter  Greece 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  though  her  total  war  effort  in  1917- 
1918  amounted  to  but  little,  she  had  participated  heartily  in  the 
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Fig.  139.  The  territorial  growth  of  Greece  from  the 
time  of  independence  to  the  present  day  (Gerbing). 


Balkan  War  of  1912  by  which 
Turkey  was  all  but  ousted  from 
Europe.  She  had  still  further 
extended  her  territory,  at  the 
expense  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Balkan  War,  and  at  the 
end  of  1914  her  frontier  stood 
as  represented  in  Figure  139. 

In  the  new  settlement  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  Near  East  it 
was  the  Greek  plan  to  lay  claim 
to  the  most  important  Greek 
lands  in  the  Near  Eastern 
realm.  These  we  shall  now 
discuss  in  detail. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  MACEDONIA 

Macedonia  under  Alexander  became  the  heart  of  a  great  empire,  and 
some  measure  of  its  greatness  was  retained  by  the  country  until  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  the  14th  century,  when,  in  common  with  other 
Balkap  lands,  it  became  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  With  the  re¬ 
vival  of  nationalities  in  the  Balkans,  particularly  in  the  19th  century, 
the  Macedonian  question  in  its  modern  aspect  took  form. 

The  region  has  always  had  indefinite  boundaries.  It  reaches  the 
sea  at  Salonika  on  the  south,  extends  westward  to  Lake  Okhrida  and 
the  Albanian  frontier,  merges  almost  insensibly  on  the  east  into  Bulga¬ 
rian  territory  in  the  Strumitsa  region,  and  on  the  north  reaches  as  far  as 
Uskiib.  Within  these  hmits  the  population  was  estimated  in  1919  to 
be  2,000,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  Christians  and  the  rest 
chiefly  Mohammedans,  with  some  Jews  in  the  towns,  notably  at 
Salonika.  In  population  as  in  position  the  region  was  a  transition 
land.  Church  membership  in  many  cases  classified  a  man  “ra¬ 
cially.”  From  Figure  140  it  will  be  seen  that  Macedonia  lies  at  the 
meeting  place  of  three  Balkan  states,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  and 
it  was  natural  that  each  of  these  states  should  make  an  effort  to  im¬ 
pose  its  culture  upon  the  people  and  develop  a  nationalist  sentiment 
among  them.  Bulgarian  claims  rested  upon  one-time  possession  of 
the  region  and  the  racial  character  of  the  people.  But  the  Serbs  also 
held  the  country  for  a  time  and  left  a  deep  impress  there,  notably 
in  architecture  and  literature. 
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Fjg.  140.  Conflicting  views  on  ethnography  of  the  Macedonian  region  by  a  Bulgarian,  Ischirkoff 
(. Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  1915,  PI.  44),  and  a  Serbian,  Cvijic  ( Report  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  to  Inquire  into  the  Causes  and  Conduct  of  the  Balkan  Wars,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  1915).  Existing  international  boundaries  are  shown  by  heavy  dash-and-dot 
lines. 

The  chief  media  of  propaganda  were  the  school  and  the  church. 
Until  her  wars  for  independence  early  in  the  19th  century,  Greece  led 
in  influence  because  of  the  strength  of  her  church  organization  and  her 
superior  culture.  Her  hold  was  all  the  stronger  because  she  operated 
chiefly  in  the  towns,  where  powerful  Greek  merchants  lived,  and  the 
towns  in  turn  greatly  influenced  the  country  districts  tributary  to  them. 
Even  Rumania  joined  in  the  effort  to  penetrate  Macedonia  and  win 
adherence  to  her  program  of  national  expansion.  This  she  justified 
by  the  presence  of  nomadic  Vlachs,  who  are  related  to  the  Ruinans 
—  probably  between  75,000  and  100,000  in  the  whole  of  Macedonia 
(Fig.  128).  In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  Bulgaria  was  favored  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Exarchist,  or  Bulgarian,  church  in  1870 
})y  Turkish  authority.  The  Exarch  was  head  of  the  church  and  was 
able  to  further  Bulgarian  interests  by  impressing  upon  all  members  of 
his  church  the  national,  or  Bulgarian,  character  of  their  religion. 
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By  the  secret  alliance  between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  before  the  First 
Balkan  War  a  detailed  hne  was  agreed  upon,  beyond  which  Serbia  was 
“to  formulate  no  territorial  claim,”  and  a  contested  zone  which  ex¬ 
tended  westward  so  as  to  include  Uskiib  and  Dibra  was  reserved  for 
arbitration  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  (Fig.  132,  page  380).  But  Bulgaria 
made  unexpected  gains  in  eastern  Thrace,  and  the  powers  decided  to 
form  an  independent  Albania  in  the  region  where  Serbia  had  hoped 
to  increase  her  territory.  Thereupon  Serbia  denounced  the  territorial 
terms  of  the  alliance,  and  the  Second  Balkan  War  resulted.  With 
complete  success  in  the  war,  Serbia  and  Greece  divided  the  country 
as  shown  in  Figure  132.  Serbia  obtained  still  more  territory  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Bulgaria  which  followed  the  World  War,  whereby 
the  Strumitsa  salient,  with  other  bits  of  territory,  was  ceded  to  her 
(that  is,  to  Yugoslavia).  The  local  disarrangement  of  life  which  this 
brought  about  was  very  serious.  Macedonians  in  large  numbers  had 
emigrated  from  Serbian  territory  into  the  Strumitsa  salient  at  the 
close  of  the  Balkan  wars,  and  with  the  cession  of  this  territory  to 
Yugoslavia  they  were  again  required  to  move. 

The  Macedonian  question,  once  the  chief  political  problem  of  the 
Near  East,  has  passed  into  an  entirely  new  phase.  The  Macedonians 
have  not  had  leaders  of  real  ability,  and  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  population  has  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  or  to  express  a 
common  public  opinion.  There  are  no  resources  of  special  significance. 
It  is  a  poor  country,  largely  deforested,  and  commercially  tributary  to 
neighboring  communities.  An  independent  Macedonia  is  neither  pos¬ 
sible  nor  desirable. 

To  resolve  the  Macedonian  question  the  Balkan  League  of  1912  was 
formed,  and  out  of  it  came  various  treaties  for  the  partition  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  None  of  these  had  effect,  for  the  Balkan  wars  and  the  World 
War,  which  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  caused  the  question 
of  Macedonian  autonomy  to  be  overshadowed  by  larger  issues.  Except 
for  the  small  Strumitsa  area,  the  whole  of  the  region  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  Again  the  guerilla  bands,  or  comitadjis, 
backed  by  the  Macedonian  Revolutionary  Committee  in  Bulgaria, 
revived  the  old  disorders.  The  Macedonians  regarded  themselves  as 
a  conquered  people,  seeing  that  their  children  were  compelled  to  attend 
Serbian  churches  and  schools.  Those  that  spoke  Bulgarian  were  re¬ 
quired  to  speak  Serbian.  Emigration  into  Bulgaria  was  the  only  alter¬ 
native  to  either  submission  or  a  life  of  lawlessness.  Thus  a  small 
stream  of  Bulgarian  population  flowed  toward  Bulgaria  and  smaller 
streams  of  Serbian  immigration  into  Macedonia. 
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Quite  unexpectedly  Greek  Macedonia  passed  out  of  the  realm  of 
dispute  with  its  almost  complete  Hellenization  through  the  settlement 
of  Greek  refugees  from  Asia  Minor.  Following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Greek  population  of  Smyrna  as  a  consequence  of  the  defeat  by  Kemal 
of  the  Greek  army  in  1922,  space  had  to  be  found  for  those  homeless 
Greeks  who  had  fled  “in  a  torrent  and  in  complete  disorder.”  Pro¬ 
vision  had  also  to  be  made  for  those  who  had  been  transferred  from 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  in  exchange  for  Turks  (Lausaime,  1923). 
Macedonia  alone  was  called  upon  to  absorb  300,000  urban  refugees, 
in  addition  to  116,000  agricultural  families.  A  country  of  5,000,000 
had  to  absorb  1,500,000  fugitives.  The  world  had  never  known  so 
great  a  displacement  of  population.  Macedonia  is  covered  with  new 
towns,  new  farms,  and  farmhouses  clustered  in  villages,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  population  is  completely  changed. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THRACE 

While  boundary  modifications  have  been  made  throughout  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  it  is  in  the  region  of  Thrace  that  such  changes  have 
shown  their  widest  effect.  Elsewhere  in  the  peninsula  two  (or  rarely 
three)  powers  have  been  in  conflict  over  disputed  territory,  whereas 
in  Thrace  five  groups  of  interests  are  in  conflict.  Greece  has  sought  to 
encircle  Constantinople  and  shut  off  Bulgaria  from  the  /Fgean  as  well 
as  Turkey  from  Europe.  Bulgaria  has  persistently  sought  a  territorial 
and  commercial  outlet  to  the  iEgean  on  the  south.  Turkey  has  resisted 
both  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  and  finally,  in  1923,  the  powers  agreed 
upon  a  special  regime  for  the  Zone  of  the  Straits  that  introduced  a  fourth 
group  of  interests.  The  trade  interests  of  Russia  give  her  also  a  primary 
interest  as  a  fifth  power  in  the  regime  of  the  Straits,  and  therefore  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  a  final  settlement  of  the  problems  that  focus  there. 

In  laying  claim  to  the  whole  of  Thrace,  with  Turkey  defeated  in  1919, 
Greece  advanced  three  principal  arguments :  first,  she  pointed  to  the 
thousand  years  of  control  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greek  (or  Byzan¬ 
tine)  Empire  ;  second,  to  the  large  number  of  Greek  people  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Thrace  ;  and  third,  to  the  fact  that  if  she  did  not  possess 
the  whole  of  the  region  up  to  the  Black  Sea,  any  part  of  the  coast  left 
in  the  hands  of  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  would  furnish  bases  for  submarine 
attacks  upon  the  long  coastline  of  Greece.  The  historical  argument 
based  on  the  extent  of  the  former  Byzantine  Empire  had  the  weakness 
that  it  disregarded  the  historical  claims  of  other  races  or  nationalities. 
The  ancient  glories  of  one  nation  can  scarcely  ever  be  restored  without 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  ancient  glories  of  adjacent  peoples. 
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The  ethnic  argument  presented  equal  difficulties ;  for  the  statistics  so 
far  as  they  went  were  of  unequal  value  and  many  important  towns  and 
districts  lacked  any  statistics  at  all.  Greeks  probably  outnumbered  the 
Turks  in  Thrace,  but  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks  were  so  confus¬ 
ingly  distributed  that  the  ethnic  map  was  little  more  than  a  mosaic  of 
colors.  The  ethnic  situation  was  further  confused  by  the  effect  of  the 
two  Balkan  wars  and  the  World  War,  which  displaced  or  destroyed 
whole  sections  of  the  population.  The  treaty  of  Neuilly  had  restricted 
Bulgaria  to  a  line  up  to  which  the  Greeks  were  permitted  to  occupy 
former  Turkish  territory  in  Thrace.  The  treaty  of  Sevres  was 
intended  to  complete  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe,  save  for 
the  city  of  Constantinople  and  sufficient  adjoining  territory  to  provide 
water  and  vegetable  supplies.  With  the  reconstruction  of  the  Turkish 
army  under  Kemal  (page  504),  the  Allies  had  to  enter  into  fresh  nego¬ 
tiations  and  to  compromise  with  the  Turks.  The  effect  in  Europe  was 
to  extend  the  area  of  Turkish  territory  northward  to  the  boundary  of 
Bulgaria  as  laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Neuilly  and  westward  to  the 
Maritsa  Biver,  including  Adrianople.  A  demilitarized  zone  was 
established  on  either  side  of  the  Thracian  boundary  between  Turkey  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Greece  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other.  This  meant  the 
destruction  of  all  fortifications  and  the  prohibition  of  the  construction 
of  new  ones.  Greek  title  to  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Myti- 
lene,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Nikaria,  was  confirmed.  The  four  last-named 
lie  opposite  the  Smyrna  coast  of  Turkey,  and  in  ceding  them  to  Greece 
restrictions  were  laid  down.  They  are  to  be  demilitarized  and  may  not 
be  used  as  a  base  for  air  craft  to  fly  over  the  neighboring  Anatolian 
coast.  Turkey  likewise  agreed  not  to  fortify  the  islands  of  Imbros  and 
Tenedos  near  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles ;  she  is  also  to  furnish 
guarantees  against  the  persecution  of  non-Moslem  populations. 

Greece  has  had  a  long-established  interest  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
eastern  Tigean,  for  the  population  is  chiefly  Greek.  In  the  Dodec¬ 
anese,  for  example,  there  are  100,000  Greeks  as  compared  with  12,000 
persons  of  other  nationalities.  By  the  treaty  of  Lausanne  this  group 
is  ceded  to  Italy.  It  includes  thirteen  islands  in  the  Dodecanese  group 
in  addition  to  the  island  of  Castellorizzo,  close  to  the  Anatolian  coast 
and  due  east  of  the  island  of  Rhodes.  It  had  been  the  original  plan 
after  the  World  War  to  have  Turkey  cede  the  islands  to  Italy,  and 
the  latter  country  was  in  turn  to  transfer  them  to  Greece.  But 
this  arrangement  was  set  aside  in  the  later  and  definitive  settlement, 
and  Italy  is  now  in  the  islands  to  stay.  She  occupied  them  in  the  first 
instance  at  the  close  of  the  Italo-Turkish  War  of  1911-1912,  when  rights 
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of  occupation  were  acknowledged  until  such  time  as  Turkey  had  with¬ 
drawn  her  officers,  troops,  and  officials  from  Libya.  The  islands  have 
little  commercial  importance,  since  they  have  only  limited  and  local 
areas  of  arable  ground,  no  industries  of  consequence,  and  only  feeble 
maritime  relations.  *  Tlieir  chief  value  lies  in  their  use  as  a  base  for  the 
conunercial  or  military  penetration  of  Anatolia. 


THE  SMYRNA  REGION 


Among  outlying  territories  the  Smyrna  region  was  of  chief  interest  to 
Greece,  for  here  lived  500,000  Greeks  whose  trade  centered  upon  the 
city  of  Smyrna,  the  chief  exporting  city  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire. 
With  the  Smyrna  region,  the  land  of  Troy,  are  associated  some  of  the 
noblest  traditions  of  the  Greek  race.  From  the  early  days  of  Greek 
independence,  one  hundred  years  ago,  down  to  the  present,  the  union 
of  the  Smyrna  region,  of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  and  of  all  of  Thrace 
to  the  Black  Sea  has  been  the  dream  of  Greek  statesmen.  Moreover, 
Smyrna,  with  375,000  people,  was  the  largest  city  in  the  Greek  world. 
Athens  by  comparison  has  but  168,000.  On  the  ground  that  the  Greek 
population  was  in  danger  of  attack  by  the  Turks,  the  Allies  permitted 


Greece  to  land  troops  at 
Smyrna,  an  action  that 
was  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  Italian  oc¬ 
cupying  forces  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  south.  The 
latter  occupation  was 
unauthorized  by  Italy’s 
associates  at  the  Peace 
Conference  of  Paris,  and 
was  further  lacking  in 
reason  because  there 
were  no  Italian  popula¬ 
tions  or  interests  worthy 
of  mention  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  territory.  Although 
Greek  control  of  Smyrna 
combined  Greek  ele- 


According  to 
Greek  statistics 


Greeks  outnumbered  Turks 

„  numbered  less  than  Turks 
,,  a  minor  element 
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_ Boundaries  of  the 

’treaty  of  Sevres 


ments  of  the  Aegean  and 
strengthened  the  Greek 
nation,  its  detachment 
from  Turkey  would  have 


Fig.  141.  Map  of  the  Smyrna  region,  showing  the  ethnic  basis 
of  Greek  claims  (1919)  according  to  Greek  statistics.  The 
situation  was  completely  altered  in  1922  when  the  Greek  armies 
were  defeated  by  the  Turks  and  the  Greek  people  expelled. 
The  treaty  of  Lausanne  (1923)  recognized  Turkish  sover¬ 
eignty  over  the  whole  mainland 
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practically  destroyed  the  economic  life  of  that  country.  So  clearly  was 
the  outcome  seen  by  the  Turks  that  there  was  a  common  desire  to  re¬ 
cover  this  essential  outlet.  Kemal  made  its  possession  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  nationalist  program.  He  was  not  content  merely  to 
defeat  the  Greek  army  and  gain  possession  of  tha  city,  but  forthwith 
expelled  the  entire  Greek  population. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  GREECE 

Under  the  leadership  of  Venizelos,  Greece  seemed  to  have  for  the  first 
time  in  a  hundred  years  the  opportunity  of  uniting  the  Greek  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  Aegean  in  a  strong  state.  The  two  Balkan  wars  had  ad¬ 
vanced  the  frontiers  of  the  nation,  and  the  end  of  the  World  War  saw 
Greece  in  high  favor  and  the  logical  inheritor  of  the  territory  subtracted 
from  Turkey.  A  population  of  3,000,000  had  added  to  it  1,000,000 
at  Smyrna  and  1,500,000  in  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Thrace.  With 
inspiring  sea  traditions,  Greece  seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  becoming 
one  of  the  strongest  minor  powers  of  Europe.  The  Greeks  are  among 
the  leading  traders  of  the  Near  East.  New  harbors  had  been  acquired 
—  Salonika  in  1912,  Dedeagatch  and  Smyrna  in  1920.  There  was  no 
troublesome  land  tenure  question,  the  proportion  of  small  estates 
having  increased  rapidly  in  pre-war  years.  Greek  credit  was  good  in 
the  international  money  market. 

The  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Smyrna,  the  loss  of  Thracian 
territory  east  of  the  Maritsa  River,  the  occupation  of  the  Dodecanese 
by  Italy,  and  Turkish  confirmation  of  Italian  title  to  this  Greek  archi¬ 
pelago,  the  necessity  for  providing  for  a  refugee  Greek  population  that 
came  destitute  and  stricken  to  live  upon  Greek  soil,  and  finally,  revolt 
and  internal  dissension  —  these  things  have  placed  an  overwhelming 
burden  upon  Greek  leadership.  The  refugee  problem  was  met  by 
making  the  returning  inhabitants  self-supporting.  The  relief  of  suffer¬ 
ing  was  accompanied  by  the  administration  of  a  plan  for  absorbing  the 
refugees  in  permanently  productive  agricultural  and  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  The  Greek  people  themselves  contributed  largely  to  the  cost 
of  the  undertaking,  and  relief  funds  and  loans  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  made  possible  the  conduct  of  the  whole  matter  on 
business  lines. 

The  political  difficulties  presented  a  problem  of  even  greater  magni¬ 
tude.  The  shattered  army  that  returned  from  Smyrna  undertook  gov¬ 
ernment  reform  by  drastic  means.  Civil  war  and  dictatorship  were  the 
natural  consequences,  and  only  after  several  years  of  turmoil  was  it 
possible  to  elect  a  new  parliament,  organize  a  coalition  government, 
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and  restore  parliamentary  liberties.  The  Greek  populations  are  now 
gathered  with  measurable  completeness  upon  Greek  soil,  but  they  live 
in  a  country  subject  to  severe  restrictions:  The  arable  land  has  been 
increased  by  heroic  measures  undertaken  by  the  Greek  Settlement 
Commission,  1924-1926,  but  only  one  fifth  of  the  total  area  consists 
of  cultivable  soil.  Agricultural  products  are  many  times  in  excess  of 
other  exports.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
are  the  principal  receiving  countries  for  Greek  products.  Though 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  minerals,  metals  and  ores  count  only 
slightly  in  the  export  list.  There  remains  trade  and  transport  in  the 
service  of  other  people.  Greek  merchant  ships  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  Near  East,  and  their  service  in  the  trade  of  Balkan  out¬ 
lets  is  in  process  of  rapid  expansion.  While  Greece  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  country,  the  value  of  the  output  of  Greek  industries  has 
nearly  trebled  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  artisans  among  the  newly 
absorbed  refugee  populations  are  responsible  for  part  of  this  effect; 
for  the  rest  it  is  owing  to  private  initiative  mainly,  to  the  special 
privileges  (including  monopoly  rights)  granted  by  government  to  new 
industries,  and  to  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  of  machinery  and 
raw  materials. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 


POLAND  AND  ITS  BORDERLANDS 

In  respect  of  both  area  and  population  Poland  occupies  sixth  place 
among  European  countries.  The  census  of  1921  gave  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  27,000,000,  upon  an  area  of  149,000  square  miles. 
This  means  that  among  European  countries  only  Russia,  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  Italy  have  a  larger  population.  From  Figure 
144  it  will  be  noted  that  the  greatest  population  densities  are  on  the 
south  and  west,  the  least  on  the  north  and  east.  Of  the  40  cities  con¬ 
taining  more  than  25,000  inhabitants,  7  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
7  lie  near  the  border  of  the  Carpathians,  6  are  on  the  coal  fields,  and  5 
depend  upon  industries  supported  by  coal.  Rut  a  fourth  of  the  total 
population  lives  in  cities  of  10,000  or  more. 

By  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  subsequent  agreements,  the  western 
boundary  of  Poland  was  drawn  to  include  large  and  productive  coal, 
iron,  and  zinc  mines  in  Upper  Silesia,  in  addition  to  coal,  oil,  and  other 
mineral  deposits  in  Eastern  Galicia.  Poland  was  thus  enabled  to  re¬ 
build  the  industrial  establishments  that  were  intended  to  provide  a  well 
balanced  economic  life.  Because  the  Polish  people  inhabit  territory 
that  occupies  an  interior  continental  position,  and  because  the  creation 
of  Poland  (in  part  composed  of  former  German  territory)  was  expected 
to  lead  to  grave  and  possibly  insoluble  political  and  commercial  diffi- 


Fig.  142.  Percentage  of  Poles  in  the  total  pop-  Fig.  143.  Numerical  changes  in  total  popula- 
ulation  of  Poland.  Scale  of  map  is  1  :  14,500,000.  tion  of  Poland  during  the  period  1897-1921. 
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culties,  Poland  was  provided 
upon  her  own  territory  (the 
Polish  Corridor) ,  with  an  out¬ 
let  to  the  sea.  Tracing  the 
boundaries,  we  find  that  Polish 
territory  borders  six  states, 
the  longest  boundary,  that 
with  Germany,  being  800 
miles.  Within  this  framework 
nearly  68  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  Polish,  14  per  cent 
Ruthenian,  10  percent  Jewish, 

3.7  per  cent  White  Ruthenian, 
and  3.7  per  cent  German. 

Leaving  aside  Jews,  Ruthe- 
nians,  and  Germans,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Polish 
people  is  Roman  Catholic.1 
Germany,  the  most  powerful  and  least  friendly  of  Poland’s  neighbors, 
has  a  dominantly  Protestant  population.  On  the  whole  the  Poles 
represent  a  distinctly  lower  level  of  culture  than  the  Germans  on  the 
west,  while  on  the  east  the  culture  of  Russia  is  equally  below  that  of 
Poland.  One  can  hardly  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  importance  of 
religion  in  the  long  political  conflict  between  these  three  states  — 
Poland,  on  the  one  hand,  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  other.  The 
religious  difference  undoubtedly  increases  the  political  difficulties,  for 
it  increases  the  racial  and  cultural  dissimilarities  that  throw  into 
higher  relief  contrasts  in  political  aims. 
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Fig.  144.  Population  densities  in  Poland.  See  Fig¬ 
ures  142  and  155. 


ECONOMIC  RESOURCES 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  total  territory  of  Poland  consists  of  arable 
land,  17  per  cent  meadow  and  pasture,  24  per  cent  forest.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  arable  land  diminishes  toward  the  east,  increases  toward  the 
west.  There  is  a  similar  decline  of  cultural  level  and  population 
density  from  south  to  north.  If  agriculture  were  modernized  and 
cultivation  practices  improved,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Poland  could  not 
only  feed  herself  but  also  export  agricultural  products.  Cereals, 
potatoes,  and  sugar  beets  enter  largely  into  her  agricultural  economy .j 

1  For  the  terms  of  a  concordat  between  the  Holy  See  and  Poland,  see  L  Europe  Nouvelle, 
11  April  1925. 
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Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the.  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
forestry,  15  per  cent  in  mining  and  industry,  9  per  cent  in  trade  and 
transport.  Poland  ranks  fourth  among  European  states  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  hard  coal,  first  in  zinc  ore.  She  produces  enough  petroleum  to 
supply  all  her  needs  and  to  export  about  half  of  the  production.  Her 
fuel  resources,  abundant  labor  supply,  and  situation  near  Russian 
markets  have  enabled  her  to  build  up  large  textile  factories,  which 
are  supplied  by  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Her  geographical  position  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  without 
natural  frontiers  eastward  towards  Russia  or  westward  towards 
Germany,  is  Poland’s  chief  reason  for  maintaining  a  large  army. 
Military  expenditures  absorb  two  thirds  of  the  total  revenue.  As  we 
shall  show  more  fully  in  later  pages,  the  uncertain  relations  of  Germany 
and  Russia  to  Poland  have  made  it  practically  impossible  to  reduce 
the  fear  with  which  Poland  regards  these  two  powerful  neighbors, 
separated  from  her  by  no  natural  barrier.  Were  the  Polish  people  of 
one  mind  on  public  questions,  their  resistance  to  external  danger 
would  not  be  a  constant  preoccupation ;  but  they  were  long  divided 
among  three  powers,  —  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  —  and  it  has 
not  been  easy  for  the  separated  parts  to  become  closely  welded.  In 
addition  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  social  and  political 
objects  of  the  new  state.  Representatives  to  the  national  parliament 
are  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of  small  groups  that  can  scarcely  be 
called  parties,  since  they  represent  exclusively  limited  or  provincial 
interests.  A  working  majority  is  always  difficult  to  obtain,  and  in 
these  circumstances  government  becomes  a  matter  of  compromise, 
hesitation,  and  fear,  little  calculated  to  frame  constructive  policies 
or  execute  a  national  program  of  reconstruction  on  the  one  hand  and 
maintain  firm  foreign  relations  on  the  other. 

THE  HISTORIC  POLISH  STATE 

To  understand  the  present  relation  of  Poland  to  her  neighbors  one 
must  recall  something  of  the  historic  greatness  of  the  country  in  past 
centuries.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Polish  people  that  in  the  face 
of  oppression  by  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  they  never  relin¬ 
quished  hope  that  they  would  be  united  one  day  under  a  government 
of  their  own.  They  had  a  past  of  which  they  could  well  be  proud. 


Fig.  145.  Based  on  Shepherd,  Historical  Atlas ,  PI.  130-131,  and  Droysen,  Allgemeiner  Historischer 

Handatlas,  PI.  44. 

Fig.  146.  Based  on  Putzger,  Historischer  Schul-Atlas  zur  alten,  mittleren  und  neuen  Geschichte, 
PL  25.  Both  figures  are  from  the  Geographical  Review,  1917, 
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The  Polish  realm  long  included  Lithuania,  and  at  one  time  it  extended 
from  the  Baltic  almost  to  the  Black  Sea  (Fig.  145).  It  nearly  reached 
the  Oder  on  the  west ;  it  passed  the  main  stream  of  the  Dnieper  on 
the  east.  Warsaw  was  long  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  trade  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  part  flowed  northwestward, 
along  the  navigable  streams,  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosporus 
through  Polish  towns. 

During  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  Poland  was  torn  by  civil  war, 
owing  to  the  quarrels  of  rival  Polish  princes.  Military  pressure  by 
Mongols  and  Prussians  further  diverted  the  strength  of  the  Polish 
government.  By  attaching  Lithuania  to  itself  in  1386,  Poland  had 
increased  its  territory  so  greatly  that  for  several  centuries  thereafter  it 
was  one  of  the  two  or  three  largest  nations  of  continental  Europe. 
But  its  internal  and  external  difficulties  were  at  last  to  prove  fatal. 
As  Prussia  advanced  on  the  west,  Poland  sought  to  advance  eastward. 
Poland  seems  to  be  unable  successfully  to  absorb  large  Russian 
elements.  It  was  itself  an  oppressor  of  large  non-Polish  elements. 
Within  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  of  the  time  of  its  greatest 
expansion,  Poland  suffered  the  first  of  the  divisions  known  in  history 
as  the  three  partitions  of  Poland  (1772,  1793,  1795). 

The  final  partition  of  Poland  left  it  paralyzed.  National  pride  was 
humiliated.  The  robber  states  (Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria)  set  up 
new  boundaries  that  completely  disregarded  the  natural  relations  of  the 
region.  The  social  and  economic  life  of  the  people  was  shaken  to  its 
foundation.  Rivers  that  once  pulsated  with  life  became  merely  “dead 
border  lines.”  Though  revolutionary  movements  were  started  in 
1830  and  1863,  the  latter  being  suppressed  by  outrageous  cruelties, 
Polish  nationality  was  hopelessly  enchained  until  the  close  of  the 
World  War  in  1918. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 

When  the  defeat  of  Germany  (1918)  made  possible  the  re-creation 
of  the  Polish  state,  account  was  taken  first  of  the  principle  of  viability ; 
that  is,  the  state  must  have  the  balance  in  economic  resources,  the  size, 
and  the  access  to  markets  that  would  enable  it  to  avoid  economic  ship¬ 
wreck.  In  the  second  place,  there  had  been  general  agreement  on  the 
Wilson  postulates  that  the  new  Polish  state  must  (1)  include  territories 
inhabited-  by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  (2)  be  assured  a  free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  (3)  be  guaranteed  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity.  As  interpreted  by  Polish 
leaders,  this  meant  a  return  to  the  boundaries  of  the  18th  century. 
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Fig.  147.  Ethnography  of  Poland  and  its  border  zones.  Poland  did  not  accept  the  eastern 
boundary  as  proposed  by  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  but  negotiated  directly  with  Russia ; 
and  in  1920,  following  the  unsuccessful  Russian  invasion  of  Poland,  the  treaty  of  Riga  was 
signed,  fixing  the  boundary  far  to  the  east  of  the  so-called  Paris  line,  as  shown  above.  The 
Allenstein  and  Marienwerder  plebiscites  resulted  in  an  almost  unanimous  vote  for  Germany. 
The  division  of  Silesia  (Fig.  150,  page  414)  was  based  on  a  plebiscite  held  on  20  March  1921. 
Tesehen,  Orava,  and  Spits  (Spis)  were  divided  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  by  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors  (Figure  151).  Ethnography  based  on  British  General  Staff  ethnic 
map,  1:  1,500,000,  1918.  Key  to  numerals:  1,  Poles;  2,  Germans;  3,  Czechos  and  Slovaks; 
4,  Magyars ;  5,  Rumanians ;  6,  Ruthenians  (Ukrainians)  ;  7,  White  Russians ;  8,  Lithuanians. 

Many  wished  to  see  even  East  Prussia  included.  It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  Danzig  would  become  a  Polish  port.  All  of  Eastern 
Galicia  was  assumed  to  be  Polish  territory,  though  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Ruthenians.  All  of  Upper  Silesia1  was  considered  essential,  in  order 
that  the  vast  coal  resources  of  that  region  might  be  available  for  the 
rebuilding  of  Poland’s  industrial  life.  On  the  northeast  was  Lithuania, 

1  In  contrast  to  Lower  Silesia,  a  former  Austrian  province  now  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia. 
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and  the  Poles  could  not 
forget  that  it  was  once 
part  of  a  Greater  Poland 
with  a  long  Baltic  coast¬ 
line.  Like  the  other 
states  of  central  Europe 
in  post-war  years  of 
chaos  and  uncertainty 
in  both  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs,  Poland 
feared  her  neighbors  and 
felt  that  the  more  ex¬ 
tensive  her  territory  and 
the  larger  her  population 
the  greater  would  be  her 
future  security. 

BOUNDARY  SETTLE¬ 
MENTS  BY  PLEBISCITE 

No  congress  of  Euro¬ 
pean  leaders  striving  to 
adjust  rival  claims  could 
possibly  grant  such  a 
program  as  that  which 
Poland  presented.  It 
was  believed  that  the 
transfer  of  Upper  Sile¬ 
sia  to  Poland  would  so 
weaken  industrial  Ger¬ 
many  that  she  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  sign  the  peace 
treaty ;  even  if  she  did 
sign  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  her  then  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  reparation  clauses 
of  the  treaty ;  certainly  an  irredentist  problem  would  be  left  to  be 
settled  by  war  at  the  first  opportunity.  To  compose  these  difficulties 
plebiscites  were  provided  for  Upper  Silesia  in  the  southwest  and  at 
Marienwerder  and  Allenstein  on  the  north.  The  two  last-named  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  union  with  Germany ;  the  large  Polish  element  is 
Protestant  (Lutheran)  and  prefers  to  remain  in  a  Protestant  state. 


Fig.  148.  Coal  and  iron  deposits  in  Upper  Silesia  and  Teschen. 
A  plebiscite  was  held  in  Upper  Silesia,  20  March  1921.  As  a 
result  of  the  vote,  and  subsequent  study  of  economic  and  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions,  a  boundary  was  established  as  shown 
above.  See  also  Figures  149,  150.  The  figure  1  designates 
the  part  of  Upper  Silesia  allotted  to  Czechoslovakia.  Coal 
from  various  maps  accompanying  Handbuch  des  oberschlei- 
sischen  Industriebezirks,  XII,  Allgemeiner  deutschen  Bergmanns- 
tag,  Festschrift ,  Band  II.  Iron  from  F.  Bamburg,  Schulkarte 
zur  Kultur-Wirtschafts  and  Handels-Geographievon  Deutschland, 
1  :  750,000,  1913. 
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Upper  Silesia 

In  Upper  Silesia  more 
than  700,000  votes  were 
cast  for  union  with  Ger¬ 
many,  nearly  470,000  for 
Poland  (1921).  Taking 
account  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  votes,  the 
Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  to  which  the 
matter  was  referred,  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  bound¬ 
ary  shown  on  the 
accompanying  maps. 

It  passes  through  a 
crowded  industrial  re¬ 
gion  where  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  rather  evenly 
divided  between  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Poles.  To 
draw  so  irregular  a  line 
through  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  industrial  country 
of  mixed  population  is 
to  invite  endless  trouble 
in  the  future.  The  alle¬ 
giances  of  the  two  na- 

tinnalitipe  arp  Vprvr  UQT>rl  Fig'  149'  In  spite  of  the  Preponderance  of  Polish  inhabitants 
t  U  cU  UCb  cU  e  very  nara  in  the  plebiscite  area  (enclosed  by  the  heavy  broken  line),  more 

to  determine,  for  they  ^han  700,000  votes  were  cast  for  union  with  Germany  and  only 
ill  470,000  for  union  with  Poland.  Many  Poles  voted  for  Ger- 

aepend  not  alone  upon  man  ownership  because  they  feared  the  economic  effects  of  the 

rnpp  lonmia  rrp  o  n  A  division  of  so  highly  developed  an  economic  unit.  After  Romer, 

I  ace,  language,  ana  na-  Travaux  geographiques,  Vol.  IV,  1919. 

tionality,  but  also  upon 

economic  opportunity  and  cultural  advantages,  particularly  schools, 
which  are  of  higher  quality  under  German  administration.  Trouble 


springs  also  from  the  uneconomic  division  of  coal  properties,  industrial 
plants,  cities,  and  the  country  populations  naturally  related  to  them. 

A  special  arrangement  for  subsequent  joint  government  of  the 
district  helped  to  diminish  some  of  these  difficulties,  but  it  could 
not  dissipate  them.  In  1922  Poland  and  Germany  signed  an  elabo¬ 
rate  convention  (more  than  600  articles)  for  the  regulation  of  Ger¬ 
man-Polish  life  in  Silesia.  Limited  to  15  years’  duration,  it  expires  in 
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1937.  It  is  intended  to 
give  the  industries  of  the 
region  proper  supplies  of 
raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factured  products,  per¬ 
mit  the  smooth  working 
of  the  railways,  provide 
water  and  electricity  to 
consumers,  guarantee 
freedom  of  movement 
across  the  irregular  fron¬ 
tier,  and  insure  the 
protection  of  minorities. 
There  are  elaborate  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes,  for 
the  liquidation  of  Ger¬ 
man  interests  on  the 
Polish  side  of  the  line, 
_ _  and  for  virtually  free 

Fig.  150.  The  Polish-German  boundary  in  Upper  Silesia  as  trade  between  Polish  and 
drawn  after  the  plebiscite  of  1921.  The  focus  of  industrial  p  T  Truvor-  Qilocin 

development  is  the  region  between  Beuthen,Gleiwitz,  Katowice,  uenildll  upptJi  oiicsia. 

and  Krolewska  Huta.  Joint  commission  control  was  adopted  railways  are  admin- 

to  prevent  disruption  of  this  highly  organized  region.  Based  . 

on  Flemmings  Generalkarte,  No.  67,  1922.  IStered  as  a  umt,  SO  tnat 

there  is  freedom  of  transit  for  inhabitants  on  both  sides. 

By  the  partition  of  Upper  Silesia,  Poland  received  53  of  the  67  coal 
mines  of  the  region,  or  24,000,000  tons  production  out  of  31,000,000. 
Poland’s  share  of  the  zinc  and  lead  mines  gave  her  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  output.  She  shared  in  almost  equal  degree  in  the  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  and  rolling  mills.  As  for  population,  572,000  Poles  remain  on 
the  German  side,  350,000  Germans  on  the  Polish  side.  A  mixed  com¬ 
mission  administers  the  convention,  and  an  arbitral  tribunal  exercises 
the  functions  of  a  court  in  relation  to  disputes  arising  under  the  treaty , 
with  ultimate  reference  for  certain  cases  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  or  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 


Naturally,  Germany  is  disappointed  because  she  did  not  retain  the 
whole  of  Upper  Silesia ;  having  it,  she  could  more  readily  have  met  the 
extremely  difficult  economic  conditions  imposed  by  the  necessities  of 
reparation.  Poland  is  also  disappointed  because  she  did  not  obtain 
the  whole  of  her  original  claim.  Each  complains  that  minority  popu¬ 
lations  upon  the  territory  of  the  other  are  unfairly  treated  in  the  matter 
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of  economic  opportunity,  in  school  privileges,  and  in  other  respects. 
Beginning  in  June  1925,  a  tariff  war  increased  the  bitterness  between 
the  two  states.  The  German  market  for  Polish  coal  and  iron  and 
manufactured  goods  was  closed  ;  the  Polish  market  was  likewise  closed 
to  Germany.  Each  country  injured  itself  as  much  as  it  did  the 
other.  Chronic  irritation  of  this  sort  has  been  added  to  other  motives 
in  keeping  alive  the  question  of  revision  of  frontiers.  Germany  insists 
that  the  device  of  the  Polish  Corridor  (Fig.  152)  can  only  be  temporary, 
because  it  is  an  artificial  creation  and  detaches  East  Prussia  from  the 
main  part  of  Germany.  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  strong 
nationalist  feeling  and  cannot  be  brought  to  see  that  a  revision  of 
boundaries  is  possible.  France  and  Great  Britain  support  the  present 
treaty  arrangements  with  respect  to  boundary  lines,  because  a  revision 
in  one  place  would  surely  be  followed  by  attempted  revision  elsewhere, 
not  merely  of  boundaries  but  of  reparations  also.  Only  chaos  would 
result  from  a  general  attempt  to  alter  the  present  arrangements. 
Supporting  France  and  Great  Britain  are  the  states  of- central  Europe 
that  have  been  created  out  of  the  territory  of  former  Austria-Hungary 
or  have  benefited  by  allocations  of  territory  therefrom  —  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Bumania,  and  Yugoslavia. 


Teschen,  Orava,  and  Spis 

The  former  Duchy  of  Teschen  (Fig.  151)  long  had  an  important  part 
to  play  in  Polish  relations  with  Czechoslovakia.  Here  is  the  source 
of  supply  of  coking  coal  for  both  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  But 
Poland  has  large  deposits  of  higher-grade  bituminous,  coal,  while 
Czechoslovakia  has  lower-grade  bituminous  coal  and  deposits  of 
inferior  brown  lignite. 

In  addition,  the  coal  ^ 
mines  of  Teschen  lie  in 
the  western  third  of  that 
district,  just  where  the 
Czech  population  lives. 

The  larger  western  part 
of  Teschen  was  eventu¬ 
ally  assigned  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  the  rest  to 
Poland  ;  the  Polish  part 
includes  the  headwaters 

of  the  Vistula,  where  ^  _ .  . .  ,  ,.  ,  .  ,  .t  .  ,,  . 

.  .  .  Fig.  151.  Division  of  disputed  territory  m  the  three  districts 

these  take  their  rise  in  of  Teschen,  Orava,  and  Spis  (Spits). 
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the  Tatra,  the  lofty  northern  summits  of  the  Carpathians.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  obtained  the  coal  mines  but  agreed  to  deliver  a  part  of  the 
output  to  Poland.  The  central  railway  went  to  Czechoslovakia,  while 
Poland  secured  the  town  of  Teschen. 

Associated  with  the  Teschen  settlement  were  the  two  districts  of 
Orava  and  Spis,  which  have  small  groups  of  Polish  people  that  Poland 
wished  to  include.  By  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  1  the 
territorial  limits  were  drawn  as  shown  in  Figure  151.  In  Orava  the 
new  boundary  is  located  southward  of  the  main  Carpathian  divide ; 
in  Spis  it  is  located  north  of  the  divide. 

DANZIG  AND  THE  POLISH  CORRIDOR 

The  device  of  a  corridor  to  the  sea  was  intended  to  promote  favorable 
commercial  contacts  between  Poland  and  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  centers  of  western  Europe.  It  is  too  narrow  to  be  defensible 
against  Germany  on  both  east  and  west,  and  the  special  arrangements 
at  Danzig  do  not  give  the  Poles  that  degree  of  liberty  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  management  of  the  port  that  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
service  of  Polish  overseas  trade.  It  was  the  hope  of  Polish  leaders 
that  they  would  here  obtain  a  broader  stretch  of  territory  than  that 
occupied  by  “indisputably  Polish  population”  (Fig.  152).  Their  hope 
was  based  upon  the  relation  of  the  Polish  state  to  the  Vistula.  Since 
the  earliest  times  that  stream  has  been  associated  with  Polish  nation¬ 
ality.  From  the  Carpathians  almost  to  the  sea  its  banks  have  long 
been  bordered  by  Polish  populations.  Moreover,  Poland  maintains 
that  the  ethnographic  principle  cannot  be  followed,  because  the  Cor¬ 
ridor  was  the  scene  of  intensive  penetration  by  German  colonists  aided 
by  the  Prussian  government.  The  substantial  preference  which  the 
German  farmer  enjoyed  (in  addition  to  large  tracts  purchased  by  the 
government  for  forest  reserves)  gradually  forced  out  Polish  settlers. 
Danzig  at  the  end  of  the  Corridor  had  its  Polish  population  gradually 
reduced  to  but  10  per  cent  of  a  total  of  170,000  (1914).  Thus  was 
fought  out  the  latest  of  many  struggles  waged  between  German  and 
Slav  for  territory  which  each  considered  vital  to  its  security. 

The  Corridor  itself  at  the  time  of  its  allocation  (1919)  was  inhabited 
by  an  almost  equal  number  of  Germans  and  Poles  —  418,000  of  the 
former,  439,000  of  the  latter.  The  improved  land  was  held  chiefly 
by  large  German  landowners,  and  the  change  of  sovereignty  affected 

1  The  Council  of  Ambassadors,  composed  of  Allied  ambassadors,  was  organized  after  the 
Peace  Conference  of  Paris  early  in  1920.  Its  chief  function  is  to  execute  the  treaties  of 
peace. 
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Fig.  152.  Ethnography  in  the  Polish  Corridor,  focus  of  conflict  between  Poland  and  Germany. 
The  shaded  areas  represent  German-speaking  majorities ;  the  blank  areas,  Polish  majorities. 
Solid  heavy  lines,  represent  boundaries;  dotted  line,  plebiscite  boundary;  dot-and-dash  line, 
Russo-German  boundary  of  1914.  The  Marienwerder  and  Allenstein  plebiscite  areas  voted  for 
union  with  Germany  (1920). 


them  most  seriously.  As  a  class  they  have  a  large  part  to  play  in  the 
government  of  Prussia  and  are  as  critical  of  the  Polonizing  process  in 
the  present  as  the  Poles  were  critical  of  the  Germanizing  process  in 
the  past. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Poland  would  make  the  most  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  bordering  the  Baltic  at  the  end  of  the  Corridor  that  was  possessed 
in  full  sovereignty.  Prevented  from  possessing  Danzig,  she  has 
turned  to  Gdynia,  where,  at  great  cost,  a  naval  base  is  under  construe- 
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Fig.  153.  Railways  in  the  Polish  Corridor,  suggesting  the  difficulties  involved  in  depriving  Poland 

of  a  maritime  outlet  by  way  of  the  Vistula. 


tion,  the  work  to  be  completed  by  1930.  This  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  Danzig,  for  the  development  of  a  Polish  port  near  by  will  inevitably 
cause  a  diminution  of  trade  through  Danzig ;  and  this  loss,  together 
with  the  loss  of  German  trade  that  has  already  taken  place,  will  still 
further  disturb  the  commercial  life  of  the  city. 

The  present  working  arrangement  between  Poland  and  the  Free  City 
of  Danzig  was  determined  by  treaty  between  the  two  in  1920  and  by 
supplementary  agreement  in  1921.  These  conventions  make  Poland 
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Fig.  154.  By  the  treaty  of  Versailles  most  of  the  country 
about  Danzig  that  was  inhabited  by  Germans  was  united  with 
Danzig  to  form  a  Free  City.  The  inset  shows  details  of  the 
port  and  suburbs  of  Danzig. 


responsible  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  Danzig.  Poland 
was  authorized  to  estab¬ 
lish  at  Danzig  a  postal, 
telegraph,  and  tele¬ 
phone  service  commu¬ 
nicating  directly  with 
Poland  and  between 
Poland  and  foreign 
countries.  To  Danzig 
was  granted  the  right 
to  use  all  postal,  tele¬ 
graphic,  and  telephonic 
means  of  communi¬ 
cation  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Free  City 
and  to  enjoy  the  use  of 
all  similar  facilities  between  the  Free  City  and  foreign  countries. 

As  between  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  and  Poland,  the  former  has 
undertaken  to  provide  racial,  religious,  and  linguistic  minorities  with 
privileges  similar  to  the  minority  rights  enjoyed  in  Poland  under  the 
Polish  minorities  treaty.  The  Free  City  of  Danzig  is  included  within 
the  Polish  customs  frontier  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Polish  central 
customs  administration,  receiving  therefrom  a  certain  fixed  percent¬ 
age  of  the  net  receipts.  A  Harbor  Board,  composed  of  five  Poles  and 
five  Danzig  commissioners  under  the  presidency  of  a  Swiss  citizen, 
operates  the  port  of  the  Free  City  in  order  to  guarantee  the  citizens 
of  Danzig  the  rights  reserved  for  them,  at  the  same  time  that  Poland 
is  assured  the  free  use  of  railway,  telegraphic,  and  other  transport 
facilities.  The  city  may  not  be  used  as  a  military  base,  nor  may  it  be 
fortified  or  made  the  seat  of  manufacture  of  munitions  or  other  war  ma¬ 
terial  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Polish 
war  vessels  may  anchor  in  Danzig  harbor  and  the  Polish  government 
may  come  to  the  defense  of  Danzig  by  land  if  circumstances  require  it 
and  the  local  police  are  insufficient. 

The  German  population  of  Danzig  believes  that  it  should  work  for  a 
still  greater  measure  of  freedom  or  for  union  with  Germany  and  con¬ 
demns  the  acts  of  the  Poles  at  every  turn.  It  is  asserted  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  attempt  to  Polonize  the  city.  The  new  economic 
relations  intensify  the  political  and  racial  differences.  Danzig  cannot 
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maintain  its  former  trade  relations  with  Germany,  and  the  former 
trade  connections  between  the  Polish  hinterland  and  Danzig  are  unprof¬ 
itable  to  Danzigers  because  when  shippers  transmit  gohds  through 
the  port  the  merchants  of  the  port  do  not  participate  in  the  work  of 
transport  and  its  profits.  Finally,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  communi¬ 
cation  across  the  Corridor.  This  is  now  regulated  in  a  most  detailed 
manner,  but  the  actual  working  conditions  make  both  travel  and 
transport  between  the  Corridor  and  German  territory  on  either  side 
extremely  inconvenient  and  costly.  While  goods  in  transit  between 
East  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany  are  exempt  from  all  customs 
duties,  they  can  be  carried  only  under  conditions  of  “privileged  transit  ’  ’ ; 
that  is,  on  sealed  trains  reserved  for  this  purpose  and  exempt  from  pass¬ 
port  and  customs  formalities.  All  other  traffic  is  subjected  to  the 
most  wearisome  and  annoying  regulations  that  keep  both  Germans 
and  Poles  in  a  state  of  bitterness  already  fateful  as  a  result  of  the 
territorial  settlement. 


POLAND  AND  RUSSIA 

The  course  of  Russian-Polish  relations  since  the  World  War  enables  us 
to  see  how  uncertain  even  now  is  Poland’s  eastern  boundary.  Early  in 
1920  the  Soviet  government  had  defeated  Denikin,  the  Cossack  leader 
who  organized  the  anti-Bolshevist  forces  of  southern  Russia  and  the 
Kuban.  Anticipating  a  Soviet  attack  following  Denikin’s  defeat,  the 
Poles  pressed  forward  rapidly  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  took 
Kiev  in  May  1920,  and  held  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Ukraine. 

It  appeared  that  Poland  might  realize  her  aspiration  to  settle  her 
troublesome  eastern  frontier  question  in  her  own  way.  The  eastern 
frontiers  of  Poland  are  difficult  to  define  because  there  are  no  sharp 
lines,  whether  of  race,  religion,  or  national  consciousness.  The  historic 
boundary  of  1772  is  out  of  the  question ;  it  would  include  more  non- 
Polish  than  Polish  populations.  The  best  strategic  boundary  is  a  line 
drawn  through  the  Pripet  marshes,  in  the  headwater  area  of  the  Pripet 
River,  but  this  also  is  far  east  of  the  limits  of  strictly  Polish  speech. 
If  every  nation  struggles  uncompromisingly  for  the  best  strategic  fron¬ 
tier,  there  can  never  be  peace  ;  for  no  sooner  is  one  stragetic  advantage 
gained  than  another  farther  on  is  desired  to  protect  the  first.  Nor  could 
Poland  forget  those  glorious  pages  of  her  history  that  recounted  the 
heroic  deeds  of  her  leaders  in  eastern  fields  of  war  and  commerce. 
Polish  military  power  and  intellectual  force  had  made  themselves  felt 
from  Vilna  to  Kiev.  Polish  colonies  and  many  of  the  large  estates  of 
a  Polish  aristocracy  are  scattered  throughout  this  broad  region. 
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The  eastern  boundary  of  Poland  as  recommended  by  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris  is  shown  in  Figure  147,  and  it  was  planned  to 
leave  to  negotiation  between  the  governments  of  Russia  and  of  Poland 
the  settlement  of  the  precise  boundary  between  these  two  countries. 
It  was  not  thought  wise  to  go  further  until  the  Russian  people  had  a 
chance  to  reorganize  their  political  affairs  and  express  their  views  as 
to  the  position  of  the  Polish  frontier.  Fearing  that  the  Polish  invasion 
would  be  followed  by  wide  territorial  claims,  the  Russian  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  concentrated  troops  on  the  west  and  swept  the  Polish  army 
back  to  the  gates  of  Warsaw  (August  1920).  With  its  armies  in  a  * 
favorable  position  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Soviet  government  to  make 
extreme  demands  upon  the  Poles.  The  acceptance  of  these  demands 
would  have  made  Poland  a  vassal  of  Russia  and  guaranteed  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Rolshevism  into  western  Europe.  Russia  was  to  have  a  large 
army  on  Poland’s  frontier,  and  Poland  was  to  have  scarcely  any  army 
at  all.  Radical  groups  in  Poland  were  to  have  government  sanction,  and 
there  were  to  be  no  restrictions  upon  the  spread  of  Soviet  propaganda. 
Only  in  the  matter  of  eastern  territorial  limits  was  there  an  apparent 
liberality  ;  but  the  other  terms  made  this  concession  of  no  consequence. 
Faced  by  these  conditions,  Poland  had  no  choice  but  to  fight. 

Under  French  leadership,  with  munitions  from  the  Allies  and  fresh 
recruits  from  all  ranks  of  Polish  society,  the  Polish  army  now  took  the 
offensive.  In  a  few  weeks  it  had  reached  a  line  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  line  of  German  occupation  in  1918  and  the  treaty  of  Rrest 
Litovsk.  Here  it  remained  while  a  treaty  on  new  lines  was  framed 
by  Russian  and  Polish  representatives  at  Riga  (October  1920).  An 
indemnity  was  to  be  paid  by  Russia.  The  boundary  between  Poland 
and  Russia  was  fixed  to  the  east  of  the  line  recommended  by  the  Peace 
Conference  of  Paris.  In  1924  the  Soviet  government,  upon  receiving 
formal  recognition  by  Poland,  reaffirmed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Poland  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Riga. 

The  hatred  of  the  Pole  for  the  Russian  is  based  on  differences  of 
culture  and  mode  of  thought,  on  marked  differences  of  religion,  and 
on  the  terrible  persecutions  of  the  past  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Poland  is  a  nation  of  western  ideas ;  Russia  is  almost  oriental  by 
contrast.  The  strength  of  the  hostility  is  suggested  in  the  romantic 
poetry  of  Poland,  which  is  full  of  anti-Russian  allusions. 

EASTERN  GALICIA 

In  the  former  Austrian  province  of  Galicia,  Poland  has  one  of  her 
major  problems,  as  a  consequence  of  ethnic  division  between  Polish 
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population  on  the  west  and  Ruthenian  in  the  east.  To  differences  of 
race  are  added  differences  of  religion  :  the  Poles  are  Roman  Catholic ; 
the  Ruthenians,  Greek  Orthodox  Uniate.  Rut  the  culture  of  Eastern 
Galicia  is  Polish,  and  Poles  form  the  chief  population  of  the  towns ; 
no  other  section  of  the  Polish  people  is  more  ardently  Polish  in 
nationality.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  large  university  (Lemberg),  Hardly 
any  other  part  of  Polish  territory  has  published  so  high  a  percentage 
of  Polish  books  and  newspapers. 

The  Ruthenians,  who  form  the  majority  (59  per  cent)  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Eastern  Galicia,  are  closely  allied  to  the  Ukrainians  or  Rus¬ 
sians  rather  than  to  the  Poles.  Lemberg  and  other  similar  districts 
are  Polish  islands  set  in  a  Ruthenian  sea.  The  Ukrainians  and  Rus¬ 
sians  wish  to  unite  with  them  all  people  classed  as  Ruthenian :  the 
Poles  insisted  on  having  recognized  their  predominant  culture  and 
former  ownership,  and  especially  their  claim  to  have  Polish  territory 
extended  southward  to  join  Rumania  (Fig.  147,  page  411).  The 
territorial  junction  with  Rumania  gives  these  two  countries  better 
defense  against  a  Rolshevist  penetration  of  central  Europe;  it  pro¬ 
vides  what  is  called  a  military  “barrage,”  or  “sanitary  cordon,”  all 
the  way  from  the  Raltic  to  the  Rlack  Sea,  for  a  time  a  principal  item 
in  the  Polish  and  even  the  Allied  program;  it  gives  Poland  control 
over  the  headwaters  of  the  Dniester  and  permits  the  shipment  of 
oil  and  other  goods  to  ports  on  the  Rlack  Sea. 

The  problem  of  Eastern  Galicia  was  further  complicated  by  the 
historical  division  that  existed  between  Eastern  and  Western  Galicia 
as  early  as  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  The  matter  entered  its 
modern  phase  in  1848,  when  a  Ukrainian  movement  began  in 
Austria  that  had  for  its  object  the  creation  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Galicia  as  a  separate  province.  For  several  years  there  was  much 
controversy  with  the  Poles  over  the  question;  but  in  1867  Austria 
made  the  whole  of  Galicia  a  single  province  with  a  common  assembly, 
or  Diet. 

Since  that  time  the  Poles,  partly  as  a  result  of  better  education,  have 
become  dominant  in  Galician  affairs.  They  have  controlled  adminis¬ 
tration,  courts,  and  education,  and  have  obtained  much  of  the  land. 
Their  methods  have  not  always  been  above  reproach.  The  struggle 
was  one  of  those  minor  contests  of  nationality  that  were  overshadowed 
in  the  past  by  the  common  antagonism  of  all  subject  races  to  the 
central  government  of  Austria-Hungary.  A  definitive  settlement  of 
the  question  was  made  in  1920,  by  the  treaty  of  Riga  between  Poland 
and  Russia  (Fig.  147). 
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THE  VILNA  DISPUTE 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  boundary  questions  between  Poland 
and  her  neighbors  is  the  Vilna  dispute.  Here  a  broad  belt  of  ter¬ 
ritory  extends  northeastward  from  central  Poland  across  the  hinter¬ 
land  of  Lithuania  and  includes  Vilna  as  a  principal  city.  By  treaty 
with  Russia  in  1920,  Poland  agreed  to  a  boundary  between  herself  and 
Russia  that  ran  along  Lithuania’s  eastern  frontier.  The  population 
includes  a  large  number  of  ethnic  elements  whose  racial  and  nationalist 
affiliations  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  —  a  mixture  of 
White  Russians,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Jews,  and  Germans.  The  line 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland  shown  in  Figure  157,  page  433,  was  a 
demarcation  line  administered  by  Allied  officers  and  designed  to  put  an 
end  to  immediate  hostilities  during  the  period  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
Both  sides  violated  the  agreement  and  at  length  irregular  Polish  forces 
under  General  Zeligowski  occupied  Vilna  and  the  disputed  district. 

A  plebiscite  held  in  January  1922  was  followed  in  February  by  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Vilna  Diet  for  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  Polish  Republic,  and  thereupon  the  Polish  Parliament 
voted  the  union  of  Vilna  with  Poland  and  seated  the  twenty  Vilna 
delegates.  A  year  later  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  took  up  all 
questions  regarding  Poland’s  eastern  frontiers  and,  in  a  resolution 
respecting  them,  recognized  in  effect  the  Russo-Polish  boundary  of  the 
treaty  of  Riga,  the  Polish-Lithuanian  frontier,  and  Poland’s  possession 
of  Eastern  Galicia  and  of  Vilna.  Naturally,  Lithuania  refuses  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  League,  but  as  the  weaker  state  it  is  not  in  a  position 
to  enforce  its  claims.  The  dramatic  agreement  upon  peace  in  1927 
between  Pilsudski  and  Waldemaras  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  has  not  altered  in  the  least  the  actual  situation. 
It  was  an  agreement  “  in  principle  ”  only,  and  the  troublesome 
“  details  ”  of  a  situation  have  a  way  of  asserting  their  greater  impor¬ 
tance.  These  details  are  fully  described  on  page  432. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION 

Like  their  neighbors,  the  Poles  have  a  land  question  of  serious 
aspect.  Among  large  landholders,  18,000  own  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  Poland  and  leave  much  of  their  holdings  uncultivated,  with 
resultant  overcrowding  of  adjacent  agricultural  communities.  To 
better  the  conditions  of  life,  the  Polish  Diet  in  July  1920  voted  drastic 
land  partition  laws.  But  even  this  action  will  not  give  everybody  a 
piece  of  land,  nor  will  it  necessarily  increase  production.  The  new 
law  permits  the  Polish  General  Land  Office  to  take  the  lands  of  the 
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former  Prussian  Colonization  Commission  and  other  government 
owned  land,  as  well  as  large  privately  held  estates,  and  sell  them  to 
actual  farmers,  with  preference  to  soldiers  wounded  in  the  war.  De¬ 
pending  upon  location,  the  maximum  size  of  farms  may  not  exceed 
150,  450,  and  600  acres. 

THE  JEWISH  POPULATION 

The  most  serious  racial  problem  in  Poland  concerns  the  Jew.  He 
is  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  except 
Russia.  During  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  Jews  came  to  Poland 
in  great  numbers,  partly  because  of  expulsion  from  many  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  partly  to  escape  almost  universal  persecution  elsewhere. 
In  the  18th  century  many  came  from  Austria  and  West  Prussia. 
Poland  was  one  of  the  few  countries  that  never  expelled  the  Jew. 

Then  the  Jews  became  so  numerous  and  powerful  that  they  secured 
a  general  assembly  in  1600  to  apportion  taxes  among  Jewish  citizens 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  race,  and  this  continued  until  1764. 
Jews  competed  with  Christians  in  commerce  and  in  the  crafts  with  such 
success  that  eventually  they  were  restricted  by  law.  For  example : 
in  Galicia  they  were  forbidden  to  be  grain  dealers ;  they  could  not 
export  salt  or  deal  in  alcohol ;  their  artisans  could  not  be  employed  by 
Christians.  By  1895,  while  only  14  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  Russian  Poland  were  Jewish,  84  per  cent  of  the  merchants  were 
Jews,  20  per  cent  of  the  literary  men,  51  per  cent  of  the  educators,  and 
24  per  cent  of  the  physicians.  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  farmers,  factory 
workers,  and  miners  were  Jews. 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  problem  springs  from  the  lack  of  national 
feeling  among  Jews.  Throughout  Poland’s  history  they  have  worked 
rather  for  racial  rights  than  for  national  revolutionary  aims.  In  1907 
they  opposed  the  Polish  national  parties  and  contributed  to  a  Socialist 
victory. 

In  1919  the  problem  entered  a  new  phase  with  the  disorders  at 
Yilna  and  elsewhere.  The  Polish  Jew  had  not  thrown  himself  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  development  of  the  new  state.  It  was  natural 
that  the  patriotic  Pole  should  view  his  new-found  freedom  with  ardent 
feeling  and  should  have  little  toleration  for  any  race  that  resisted  the 
strong  tides  of  nationalism.  Better  relations  have  now  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  there  need  be  no  further  political  importance  in  the  Jewish 
problem  if  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  and  the  Jew  attempts  to  seek 
no  special  political  rights. 

In  common  with  the  states  of  Rumania,  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Czecho- 
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Slovakia,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  Poland  signed  a  minorities  treaty 
with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.1  The  matter  is  especially 
important  for  Poland  in  relation  to  the  Jews.  Article  10  provides  that 
educational  committees  shall  be  appointed  locally  by  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  of  Poland  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the 
state ,  it  prov  ides  for  the  distribution  of  the  proportional  share  of  the 
public  funds  allotted  to  Jewish  schools,  and  for  the  organization  and 
management  of  these  schools.  Article  11  requires  that  Jews  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  perform  any  act  which  constitutes  a  violation  of 
their  Sabbath,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  case  of  military  service  or 
the  preservation  of  public  order.  Poland  will  refrain  from  holding 
elections,  either  general  or  local,  on  Saturday. 

The  pact  to  end  Semitism  made  in  1925  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  general  treaty  privileges  of  minorities.  The  Polish  government 
agreed : 

(1)  To  widen  the  sphere  of  activity  and  functions  of  the  legalized 
Jewish  communal  organizations  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

(2)  To  create  a  department  of  Jewish  affairs  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

(3)  To  withdraw  special  restrictions  upon  Jews  in  army,  banking, 
and  legal  circles. 

(4)  To  grant  public  rights  to  Jewish  private  schools  and  to  the  use 
of  Yiddish  as  the  language  of  discussion  in  the  councils  of  Jewish 
communities. 


Poland’s  relations  with  France  and  great  rritain 

France  has  taken  a  keener  interest  in  the  new  Poland  than  has 
any  other  nation.  The  French  wish  Poland  to  be  both  free  and  strong, 
and  thus  constitute  a  powerful  ally  in  case  of  future  trouble  with  Ger¬ 
many,  one  favorably  placed  to  strike  with  France  on  either  side. 
This  explains  the  encouragement  given  in  France  (1916-1919)  to  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  Polish  Legion,  the  use  of  French 
instructors  in  Haller’s  army,  which  was  trained  in  France  and  entered 
Poland  in  1919,  and  French  diplomatic  aid  to  Poland.  It  will  explain 
much  in  the  international  arrangements  of  Europe  in  the  future. 
Trade  agreements  with  Poland  will  reflect  French  interest,  for  French 
goods  have  not  been  sold  widely  in  the  former  Russian  Empire. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  historic  cultural  basis  for  the  friendship  of  the 

1  In  common  with  the  other  states  that  signed  the  minorities  treaties,  Poland  must  give 
equality  of  trade  conditions  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and,  in  addition,  she  agrees 
to  the  application  to  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the  Narew  rivers  of  the  international  water¬ 
ways  regime  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles. 
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two  peoples.  French  and  Polish  artists  and  men  of  letters  have  long 
had  a  marked  community  of  sentiment  and  interest.  Henry  of  Valois, 
invited  to  become  King  of  Poland,  reigned  at  Cracow  for  a  few  months 
before  he  became  Henry  III  of  France.  Napoleon  revived  Polish  nati¬ 
onality  for  a  brief  period  (Duchy  of  Warsaw,  1807-1815).  One  of  the 
four  best  collections  of  Polish  books  outside  Poland  is  in  Paris,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  poet  Mickiewicz.  (The  three  others  are  at  Leningrad,  at 
Rapperswil  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  British  Museum.) 

British  economic  interest  in  Poland  is  expressed  in  three  ways : 

(1)  Desire  to  have  a  British  High  Commissioner  at  Danzig. 

(2)  Heavy  British  investments  at  Danzig  and  for  a  time  in  the 
Galician  oil  fields. 

(3)  British-held  stock  in  the  factories  and  mills  of  Lodz  and  in  the 
coal  and  oil  companies  of  the  south  and  southwest. 


Fig.  155.  There  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  seats  of  industry  and  the  foci  of  population 
as  shown  in  Figure  144.  Based  on  E.  Romer,  Industrial  Map,  Wall  Atlas  of  Poland ,  1926.  The 
areas  of  the  largest  circles  are  proportional  to  the  number  of  workmen  employed. 
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With  Danzig  an  active  commercial  center  and  eventually  a  large  city, 
and  with  British  naval  strength  capable  of  controlling  the  city’s  gov¬ 
ernment  in  time  of  war,  Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  have  won  a 
commercial  victory  by  securing  a  free-city  regime  for  Danzig.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  steadfastly  the  policy  of  not  allowing  it  to  return  to  Germany, 
nor  would  she  consent  to  Polish  sovereignty. 

The  French  and  British  policies,  opposed  as  they  are  with  reference 
to  all  things  Polish,  were  thrown  into  sharper  contrast  when,  beginning 
in  March  1921,  the  disorders  of  Upper  Silesia  became  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
national  concern  because  of  their  relation  to  the  reparation  payments. 
The  German  government  sought  to  delay  beyond  May  1921  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  reparations  required  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  saying  that 
the  fate  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Upper  Silesia  was  related  to  the 
amount  of  the  payments  Germany  could  make.  An  ultimatum  from 
the  Allies  for  a  time  brought  Germany  to  terms  and  the  Upper  Silesian 
matter  had  an  independent  settlement.  But  the  problems  of  both 
Upper  Silesia  and  Danzig  cannot  always  be  settled  by  fiat.  In  the 
years  ahead  French  and  British  policies  may  be  expected  to  clash  again 
and  again  in  these  key  situations,  and  full  advantage  will  doubtless 
be  taken  by  Germany  of  the  political  possibilities  of  impending 
disagreements. 


POST-WAR  DIFFICULTIES 

As  a  consequence  of  wide  devastation  during  the  World  War,  the 
invasion  of  the  Bolshevist  army  in  1920,  and  the  difficulties  of  economic 
recovery,  industries  and  trade  in  Poland  fell  into  a  bad  way,  and  by 
1924  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  economic  decline  similar  to 
that  which  so  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  had  suffered. 
Taxes  were  difficult  to  collect ;  the  government  met  its  obligations  by 
printing  great  quantities  of  paper  money  whose  value  fell  to  lower  and 
lower  levels  ;  there  were  no  constructive  schemes  for  the  reorganization 
of  economic  life.  As  in  all  such  cases,  unemployment  grew  ;  the  textile 
and  metal  industries  ran  on  part  time.  A  bad  crop  year  in  1924 
increased  the  difficulty,  for  it  compelled  Poland  to  import  both  cereals 
and  flour.  A  study  of  the  situation  by  an  economic  mission  led  to  a 
program  of  reform  similar  in  scope  and  character  to  those  carried 
through  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  currency  was  stabilized, 
expenditures  more  firmly  controlled,  loans  made  in  foreign  markets 
under  adequate  guarantees,  and  taxes  raised  to  a  level  that  permitted 
the  government  more  nearly  to  meet  its  expenses  out  of  current 
revenues. 
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These  are  the  temporary  aspects  of  Poland’s  present  situation. 
There  are  permanent  features  of  far  greater  consequence.  The  chief 
perils  to  independence  and  peace  are  three  hostde  neighbors  —  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  and  Lithuania;  division  of  counsel  in  the  national 
government ;  the  tendency  of  the  large  landowners  of  eastern  Poland 
to  support  the  exercise  of  dictatorial  power  by  powerful  leaders  or 
through  the  restoration  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  Pd- 
sudski’s  coup  of  1925  illustrates  the  extraordinarily  divided  and  timid 
character  of  the  national  parliament,  the  power  of  the  army  in  con¬ 
trolling  or  threatening  to  control  civil  life,  the  explosive  temperament 
of  Polish  leaders,  the  danger  of  a  foreign  war  provoked  as  an  expedient 

to  gain  political  ends.  _ 

These  qualities  of  temperament  and  domestic  politics  would  be  ol 
sufficient  peril  without  the  external  dangers  arising  from  Danzig,  the 
Corridor  and  its  division  of  German  territory,  the  Yilna  dispute,  and 
the  state  of  war  in  which  Lithuania  persists  as  a  consequence  of  Zeli- 
gowski’s  coup  of  1921.  Russia  professes  acceptance  of  the  present 
territorial  status,  while  at  the  same  time  she  encourages  Lithuania  to 
believe  that  she  supports  the  recovery  of  Yilna.  Most  unfortunate 
are  such  relations  with  Russia  when  Rumania,  sole  ally  of  Poland  in 
resistance  to  a  Russian  advance,  is  on  equally  bad  terms  with  Russia 
over  Ressarabia  (pages  372-373).  The  “sanitary  cordon’’  is  itself  in 
need  of  sanitation.  Though  precise  lines  are  now  laid  down  as 
boundaries  on  the  political  map  and  the  preambles  of  treaties  express 
amiable  intentions,  these  things  are  far  removed  from  the  real  purposes 
of  the  signatory  powers. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 


LITHUANIAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RELATIONS 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  weak  people  politically,  though  numbering 
more  than  2,000,000  and  including  up  to  4,000,000  of  population  in 
their  territorial  claims.  Historically  they  have  had  close  relations 
with  Poland  ;  yet  they  are  now  opposed  to  the  Poles.  Ethnically  they 
grade  into  Russians  in  a  broad  transition  belt  on  the  east ;  yet  they 
desire  nothing  else  so  little  as  a  return  to  Russian  domination.  Com¬ 
mercially  they  are  disorganized,  undeveloped,  dependent;  yet  they 
wish  to  have  political  independence  and  a  hold  upon  that  part  of  the 
trade  of  Russia  that  under  settled  conditions  might  flow  through  the 
port  of  Memel.  A  brief  review  of  their  historical  struggle  and  their 
geographical  environment  is  needed  to  understand  their  present 
anomalous  political  situation. 

EXPANSION  OF  LITHUANIA  AND  UNION  WITH  POLAND 

For  centuries  the  settlements  of  the  Lithuanian  pagan  tribes  ex¬ 
tended  inland  only  to  Kovno  on  the  Niemen  (Fig.  156).  They  were 
shut  off  from  other  Baltic  folk  by  heavy  forests  and  innumerable  lakes 
and  marshes.  After  the  forests  had  been  partly  cleared  away  and 
commerce  developed,  strong  covetous  neighbors  invaded  the  land,  for 
Lithuania  is  a- plains  country  throughout.  There  are  no  mountain 
barriers,  and  the  coast  is  easily  accessible  by  sea.  In  the  13th  century 
came  the  first  invaders,  the  Teutonic  Knights  (page  438).  Hard 
pressed  by  the  newcomers,  the  Lithuanians  withdrew  from  the  coast 
and  rapidly  extended  their  eastern  limits. 

The  power  of  the  nation  seemed  to  grow  almost  in  proportion  to  its 
difficulties.  From  a  small  state  of  30,000  square  miles  in  1263,  it 
became  a  large  nation  of  250,000  square  miles  in  1385.  In  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  Lithuania  pushed  its  southern  frontier  to 
the  Black  Sea.  It  controlled  the  entire  Dnieper  and  the  Niemen, 
which  together  form  parts  of  a  great  historical  highway  across  Europe. 
This  brought  it  to  the  Polish  frontiers.  Eventually  it  became  a  part  of 
the  Polish  state. 

The  union  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  in  1386  was  a  personal  union 
through  the  king,  who  was  as  much  the  king  of  Lithuania  as  of  Poland. 
This  lasted  until  1569,  when  there  was  effected  a  closer  union  through 
a  common  Diet,  with  Lithuania  still  keeping  a  separate  army  and 
treasury  and  having  its  own  administration.  In  1791  the  former 
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Fig.  156.  Based  on  Droysen,  Allgemeiner  Historischer  Handatlas,  PI.  37.  From  the  Geographical 

Review,  Vol.  4,  1917. 


distinction  between  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  and  the  Polish 
state  was  abolished.  Thereafter  the  two  states  agreed  to  have  a  com¬ 
mon  administration,  one  army,  and  one  treasury. 

Thus  Lithuania  was  assured  the  support  of  Poland,  at  first  against 
the  Teutonic  Knights  and  later  against  the  growing  Muscovite  power, 
and  was  able  to  preserve  its  western  civilization,  however  near  it 
was  to  oriental  influence.  Had  Poland  remained  independent,  the 
fusion  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian  peoples  would  probably  have  been 
uninterrupted  and  the  present  antagonism  between  them  would  not 
exist. 

Nationalism  has  been  carried  so  far  that  most  groups,  however 
small,  now  seek  a  separate  existence.  To  a  large  degree  this  is  a 
distinctive  product  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  ;  it  resulted  in  part 
from  the  wide  dispersion  of  cultural  concepts  and  republican  ideas 
through  the  printing  press,  and  the  opportunity  for  self-training  that 
this  put  into  the  hands  of  natural  leaders.  In  the  18th  century  a 
strong  educational  movement  resulted  in  the  printing  of  grammars, 
dictionaries,  poems,  and  stories,  in  the  Lithuanian  tongue.  In  the 
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19th  century  came  a  further  revival  of  national  sentiment,  and  the 
publication  of  newspapers,  folklore,  ballads,  and  fables.  All  of  these 
publications  were  greatly  stimulated  by  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times. 

FATE  OF  LITHUANIA  IN  THE  PARTITIONS  OF  POLAND 

At  the  time  of  the  partitions  of  Poland  (1772-1795),  the  greater  part 
of  Lithuania  came  into  the  hands  of  Russia  and  was  organized  as  a 
province  with  a  governor  in  charge.  The  land-owning  nobles  were 
left  in  local  control.  When  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  higher  classes 
revolted  (1830  and  1863),  the  Russian  government  confiscated  many 
of  the  large  estates  of  the  nobles  and  divided  the  land  among  the 
peasants,  exiling  the  revolutionists.  After  1864  the  printing  of  Lith¬ 
uanian  books  in  Latin  script  was  prohibited.  The  Russian  language 
was  made  obligatory  in  the  schools  and  in  official  reports  and  docu¬ 
ments.  The  government  seized  Lithuanian  books  printed  in  Germany 
or  Austria  and  imported  into  Lithuania.  A  Lithuanian  congress 
meeting  at  Yilna  in  1905  protested  against  the  acts  of  the  Russian 
government  and  demanded  Lithuanian  autonomy  and  the  use  of  the 
Lithuanian  language. 

In  that  portion  of  Lithuanian  territory  which  lies  north  of  the 
Niemen  and  which  was  included  in  East  Prussia,  the  Germans  carried 
on  a  Germanizing  process  (Frederick  William  I,  in  the  18th  century, 
sent  several  thousand  colonists  into  the  country),  but  the  region 
remained  strongly  Lithuanian  despite  these  efforts.  In  1844  the  Lith¬ 
uanian  language  was  forbidden,  though  it  was  later  permitted  in  the 
schools  for  instruction.  German  was  decreed  the  official  language  in 
1896. 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS 

Lithuania  is  without  mineral  deposits  of  commercial  importance 
and  must  depend  primarily  upon  its  forests  and  crops  for  means  of 
livelihood  and  commerce.  Agriculture  is  of  a  primitive  type,  with 
cereals,  flax,  and  potatoes  the  principal  products.  Not  more  than 
half  the  tillable  land  was  formerly  owned  by  the  peasants.  More 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  population  is  employed  on  the  land,  the  holdings 
being  of  the  small  type.  As  a  whole  the  nation  is  composed  of  peasant 
folk.  Since  the  organization  of  the  provisional  government  of  Lithuania, 
most  of  the  landed  estates  have  been  seized  and  divided  among  the 
peasants,  and  on  the  whole  the  latter  are  rather  well  off.  Coincident 
with  this  division  was  the  assignment  of  small  lots  of  land  to  the 
town  populations  of  the  artisan  class. 
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One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  a  state  of  this  character  is  to  develop 
products  which  industrial  nations  want  and  which  create  a  trade 
balance,  for  this  makes  possible  the  purchase  of  foreign  wares  like 
machinery,  shoes,  cloth,  and  a  supplementary  supply  of  food.  The 
only  way  in  which  Lithuania  can  obtain  such  a  trade  balance  is  to 
sell  its  raw  products,  of  which  the  most  important  in  value  are  flax, 
rye,  and  flaxseed,  in  the  order  named.  To  be  profitable  this  requires 
intelligent  and  cheap  production,  good  transportation  facilities,  and  a 
market  demand.  To  assist  the  farmer  the  government  is  striving  to 
organize  agriculture,  encourage  dairying,  and  improve  the  character 
of  its  exports.  Transportation  conditions  are  still  poor.  The  part 
nearest  East  Prussia  has  almost  no  good  roads,  though  its  soil  is  more 
fertile  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  commercial 
organizations  are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  Jews 
especially,  and  Germans.  Lithuania  was  a  part  of  the  former  Jewish 
Pale  (Fig.  166,  page  470),  and  the  towns  are  more  Jewish  than  those 
of  Poland.  Yilna  is  often  called  the  Jerusalem  of  Lithuania. 

PRESENT  TERRITORIAL  AND  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 

The  Niemen  is  to  the  Lithuanians  what  the  Danube  is  to  the  Ruma¬ 
nians  and  the  Rhine  to  the  French. 

The  Niemen  separates  the  Lithuanians  from  their  foes :  .  .  . 

On  this  side  throngs  of  Lithuanian  youths,  .  .  . 

On  the  other,  in  helmet  and  armor, 

The  Germans  on  horseback  stand  immovable. 

Adam  Mickiewicz,  Konrad  Wallenrod 

While  a  number  of  Lithuanians  live  south  of  the  Niemen  (or 
Memel),  they  form  a  large  majority  north  of  that  river  at  the  tip  of 
East  Prussia,  and  it  was  this  section,  with  an  area  of  945  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  150,000,  including  the  port  of  Memel,  that,  by  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany  ceded  to  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  Presumably  the  region  was  to  be  turned  over  to  Lithuania. 

The  territorial  problems  of  Lithuania  have  so  far  proved  insoluble, 
partly  on  account  of  the  special  status  of  the  Memel  district,  partly 
because  of  the  continuous  dispute  with  Poland  over  the  territory  of  Vilna 
and  the  boundary  in  the  Suwalki  region  (Fig.  157).  Here  Lithuanians 
and  White  Russians  merge  into  each  other  without  strong  ethnic  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  German  and  Russian  armies  being  withdrawn,  a  first 
step  (1919)  was  the  establishment  by  the  Allied  powers  of  a  demarcation 
line,  so  as  to  prevent  fighting  between  Poles  and  Lithuanians.  For 
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Fig.  157.  The  boundary  between  Lithuania  and  Poland  is  still  unsettled.  In  the  Suwalki  dis¬ 
trict  there  was  for  several  years  a  neutral  zone  extending  six  kilometers  on  either  side  of  the 
indicated  line.  Elsewhere  there  has  been  no  agreement  respecting  a  final  line,  the  whole  zone 
beiag  neutral  for  a  time  but  without  control  or  government  by  either  state. 

more  than  three  years  following  there  was  a  constant  succession  of 
border  incidents,  despite  the  presence  of  Allied  officers.  Lithuanian 
feeling  has  been  embittered  by  the  treaty  between  Poland  and  Soviet 
Russia  signed  at  Riga  in  1920,  which  transferred  a  part  of  the  Lith¬ 
uanian  hinterland  to  Poland,  thus  giving  Poland  a  strategic  position 
with  respect  to  Russian  Raltic  trade.  It  is  true  that  Lithuania  and 
Russia  have  signed  a  non-aggression  pact  and  Russia  has  expressed 
sympathy  for  Lithuania  in  view  of  Polish  violation  of  Lithuanian 
rights  ;  but  this  does  not  give  back  Vilna. 

The  steady  territorial  and  strategic  encirclement  by  Poland  has 
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long  filled  Lithuanian  leaders  with  apprehension.  Their  fears  do  not 
stop  here.  The  original  Polish  claims  at  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris 
(1919)  envisaged  a  “Greater  Poland”  to  include  the  territory  that  was 
once  under  Polish  sway  when  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  united 
(page  408) .  Lithuania  believed  that  Poland  was  determined  not  merely 
to  encircle  but  eventually  to  absorb  her.  France  being  Poland’s  strong¬ 
est  ally,  French  influence  was  equally  feared,  especially  because  a  French 
High  Commissioner  governed  at  Memel  in  the  period  following  1918. 

There  was  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  attitude  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  taking  no  positive  action  regarding  unauthorized  Polish  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  of  the  Vilna  region  in  1922,  that  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  1923  directed  against  the  Allies  prominent  in  the  League,  and  a 
provisional  Lithuanian  government  was  installed.  A  local  Diet  or 
Legislative  Assembly  at  Memel  thereupon  voted  for  the  union  of 
Memelland,  that  is,  the  city  and  its  surrounding  district,  with  Lith¬ 
uania.  When  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  offered  to  transfer  the 
Memel  territory  to  Lithuania  with  guarantees  for  the  autonomy  of  the 
district  and  for  the  use  of  the  Niemen  River  and  the  port  of  Memel 
by  Poland,  Lithuania  objected  to  the  exercise  of  any  special  privileges 
by  Poles  at  the  port  of  Memel,  fearing  absorption  by  the  stronger 
state  and  indignant  over  broken  Polish  pledges.  When  the  Council 
of  Ambassadors  declined  to  hand  Memel  to  Lithuania  unconditionally, 
on  the  ground  that  both  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Barcelona 
Convention  (page  23)  committed  it  to  the  plan  of  obtaining  for  Memel 
a  special  status  as  a  port  of  international  concern,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  League  of  Nations.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  forthwith  to  study  the  question.  It  recommended  the 
cession  of  the  territory  to  Lithuania  with  guarantees  for  a  reasonable 
measure  of  autonomy  and  for  freedom  of  transit  trade  so  that  non- 
Lithuanian  elements  of  the  population  would  be  provided  with  easy 
access  to  the  Baltic.  Meanwhile,  Lithuania  prevents  the  use  of  the 
Niemen  by  the  Poles,  refuses  to  allow  postal  or  telegraphic  commu¬ 
nication  with  Poland,  excludes  Polish  citizens  by  refusing  them  pass¬ 
ports,  and  insists  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the  two  countries.1 

While  Poland  insists  that  Lithuania  must  not  be  given  a  privileged 
position  in  Memel  lest  Polish  interests  come  to  harm,  she  also  makes 
every  pretension  of  non-aggression  and  peace.  Her  position  is  fun¬ 
damentally  weakened  by  her  unlawful  acts  in  seizing  Vilna.  It  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  large  Polish  territories  find  their  natural 
outlet  at  Memel.  Poland  has  no  ports  of  her  own,  and  she  has 
1  See  page  423  for  a  reference  to  the  Polish  gesture  of  1927  with  respect  to  Vilna. 
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therefore  to  seek  by  every  means  in  her  power  for  port  privileges,  not 
only  here  but  at  Danzig.  Until  the  Germans  built  a  short  railway 
line  north  of  Memel  during  the  World  War,  rail  connections  between 
Memel  and  the  hinterland  were  south  to  Tilsit  and  so  into  East  Prussia 
and  northeastern  Poland.  The  safeguarding  of  international  interests 
at  Memel  and  on  the  Niemen  are  important  for  Germany  and  Russia 
also,  as  was  clearly  recognized  in  the  framing  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
the  river  being  declared  to  be  one  of  international  concern.  Lithuania 
attracts  little  sympathy  from  Latvia,  because  the  port  of  Libau  profits 
by  the  dispute  over  Memel.  Germany,  regretting  the  loss  of  a  city 
so  recently  hers,  can  look  without  distraction  upon  a  quarrel  on  the 
part  of  others  over  its  control.  French  sympathies  are  Polish  always, 
for  the  French  want  a  strong  Poland  as  a  barrier  between  Germany 
and  Russia.  England  alone  of  the  nations  of  western  and  central 
Europe  sympathizes  with  Lithuania.  These  confused  conditions 
mean  that  Memel  is  in  a  state  of  complete  stagnation.  Polish  timber 
cannot  make  its  way  down  the  Niemen,  and  timber  export  has  declined 
as  a  result  of  restrictions  upon  owners,  agents,  and  raftsmen.  The 
national  government  of  Lithuania  at  Kovno  is  in  constant  dispute  with 
the  city  of  Memel  over  the  financial  contribution  which  Lithuania  is 
obliged  to  make  to  the  territory  of  Memel,  according  to  the  Memel 
Convention  of  1924. 1 

1  By  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  1924,  which  settled  the -status  of  Memel  Territory, 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  provided  for  the  autonomy 
of  the  territory  so  as  to  preserve  “the  traditional  rights  and  culture  of  its  inhabitants.” 
While  sovereignty  over  the  territory  is  Lithuanian,  as  shown,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that 
the  President  of  Lithuania  appoints  the  Governor  of  Memel  Territory,  at  the  same  time 
ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  full  competence  of  the  local  authorities  in  legislative, 
judicial,  administrative,  and  financial  matters.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Directory 
of  five  members  who  act  as  a  sort  of  cabinet,  but  the  Directory  is  responsible  to  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives  and  its  five  members  may  not  hold  office  after  the  confidence  of  the 
Chamber  has  been  withheld.  Full  provision  is  made  for  equality  of  rights  of  citizenship 
as  between  inhabitants  of  Memel  Territory  and  Lithuania,  who  may  pass  from  one  to  the 
other.  To  provide  revenues  for  Memel  Territory,  agreements  are  made  between  Lithuania 
and  the  Territory  which  determine  what  percentage  of  revenues  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
latter  from  monopolies,  customs  duties,  excise  duties,  and  commodity  taxes.  The  Port 
of  Memel  is  declared  a  port  of  international  concern  and,  with  modifications,  Barcelona 
Convention  recommendations  are  applied  (pages  23,  24).  The  expenses  for  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  Port  of  Memel  and  the  public  waterways  are  provided  by  the 
Lithuanian  government,  with  contributions  from  Memel  Territory.  A  Harbor  Board  now 
administers  the  Port  of  Memel.  It  consists  of  three  persons  —  one  Lithuanian  appointee, 
one  representative  from  Memel  Territory,  one  member  named  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  board  to  maintain  the  existing  free  zone.  The  Lithuanian  govern¬ 
ment  has  undertaken  to  establish  in  the  Port  of  Memel  under  the  direction  of  the  Harbor 
Board  a  free  zone  suitable  for  the  storage,  handling,  and  working  up  of  timber  of  non- 
Lithuanian  origin,  provided  that  duties  on  the  import  and  export  of  timber  are  not  abolished. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 

LAND  AND  TRADE  IN  ESTONIA  AND  LATVIA 

For  centuries  the  eastern  Baltic  coast  has  been  the  scene  of  racial  and 
political  conflict.  Ivan  III  of  Russia  made  its  possession  a  leading 
political  object  late  in  the  15th  century,  fighting  both  Germans 
and  Poles  ;  and  his  successor,  Peter  the  Great,  consolidated  these  gains 
and  established  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad).  Baltic  outlets  were 
vital  to  the  development  of  northwestern  Russia.  They  were  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  tolerable  trade  relations  with  the  much  more 
advanced  countries  of  western  Europe.  To  Russians  these  seemed 
quite  proper  objects,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  coastal  belt  are  not 
Russian  folk.  They  are  Lithuanians  and  Letts,  an  allied  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  stock  (Fig.  1,  page  6),  and  Esths  and  Finns  of  Finno-Ugrian 
origin.  German  traders  have  long  been  a  small  but  powerful  element 
in  the  towns  and  Germans  own  a  disproportionate  part  of  the  land. 
Russians  form  but  a  minor  part  of  the  population  of  the  coastal  belt. 

In  the  opening  stages  of  the  Russian  Revolution  in  1917,  the  Baltic 
populations  of  non-Russian  stock  saw  their  opportunity  to  escape  from 
the  political  oppression  of  Russia,  sharply  manifested  after  1905 
(page  454),  as  well  as  their  economic  bondage  to  the  German  element 
in  the  south  and  the  Swedish  element  in  the  north.  The  four  chief 
groups  —  Finns,  Lithuanians,  Letts,  and  Esths  —  set  up  independent 
governments,  and  it  is  with  two  of  these  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
What  were  known  as  the  Baltic  Provinces  —  Estonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland  —  were  organized  into  two  states  : 

(1)  Estonia,  which  is  composed  of  the  old  province  of  Estonia  and 
more  than  half  of  Livonia. 

(2)  Latvia,  formed  out  of  the  rest  of  Livonia  and  the  whole  of 
Courland. 

The  Estonian  National  Council  was  provisionally  recognized  by 
Great  Britain  in  May  1918,  and  the  Letts  were  similarly  recognized  in 
November,  a  Lettish  National  Council  having  been  formed  at  Riga 
and  a  provisional  government  organized  late  in  1917.  Both  states  were 
fully  recognized  by  western  powers  in  1921. 

DOMINATION  BY  OTHER  PEOPLES 

These  two  new  states  did  not  base  their  claim  to  independence  upon 
historical  precedents,  for  ever  since  tribal  days  they  have  been  under 
the  control  of  others  —  Germans,  Swedes,  or  Russians.  They  desired 
freedom  from  economic  exploitation  by  minority  elements  that  had 
strong  governments  behind  them  and  a  wall-like  racial  and  cultural 
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solidarity.  The  exploitation  of  the  peasants,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  had  been  carried  on  through  a  system  of  land  tenure  that 
had  its  roots  in  the  events  of  the  12th  century,  when  German  traders 
first  visited  the  region  to  exchange  wares  with  the  natives.  With  the 
traders  came  missionaries,  and  finally  crusaders.  Thus  in  1200  came 
Bishop  Albert,  with  twenty-three  shiploads  of  knights,  organized  into 
an  order  called  ‘  Brothers  of  the  Sword,”  or  Livonian  Knights.  They 


Fig.  158.  Ethnography  and  boundaries  in  Lithuania  and  the  former  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia. 
The  former  boundaries  of  the  provinces  are  shown  by  a  line  of  light  dashes.  (Dorpat  is  now 
Tartu.) 
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converted  the  heathen  natives  and  subdued  the  land  by  force  making 
a  place  for  German  colonists,  whose  settlements  have  remained  distinct 
to^ this  day.  The  Livonian  Knights,  defeated  m  1236  united  wit 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  an  order  likewise  devoted  to  forcible  Christia  - 
ization.  The  struggle  with  the  natives  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  was 
then  renewed.  During  the  14th  century,  and  again  m  the  16th  century, 
there  was  a  series  of  wars  whereby  the  religious  orders  were  weak¬ 
ened,  and  their  territory  was  overrun  by  Poles  and  Swedes.  A  ter 
1561  Poland  held  all  of  Livonia,  and  Courland  became  a  Polish  duchy. 
Amid  all  these  and  later  changes  the  Prussian  landlords  kept  their 
political  hold  upon  the  country,  and  with  it  their  control  of  the  lane 

and  the  means  of  commerce.  , 

In  1629  Sweden,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  got  control  ol  Lettland, 

to  give  way  in  turn  to  Russia  in  1721,  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
During  nearly  a  century  of  Swedish  rule  represented  by  this  interval, 
many  of  the  German  landlords  had  to  give  up  their  estates  and  t  e 
people  were  permitted  to  maintain  schools.  Under  the  Russian  rule 
that  followed,  all  the  privileges  of  government  were  regained  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  lords,  who  made  the  fullest  use  of  their  opportunity.  Churches, 
schools,  and  police  laws  came  under  their  control ;  the  peasants  were 
made  serfs,  practically  slaves.  They  could  be  sold  or  given  away ; 
the  lords  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Not  until  1804 
could  the  peasants  own  property  or  land,  and  even  then  such  ownership 
accomplished  little,  for  the  landlords  obtained  still  more  land  until,  by 
1850,  they  owned  60  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Between  1845  and  1863 
laws’ were  promulgated  by  the  Russian  government  which  limited  the 
rights  of  the  landlords  and  gave  the  peasants  a  better  hold  upon  the  soil. 

In  1884  the  government  of  the  Czar  began  a  Russianizing  policy 
which  continued  until  the  revolution  of  1905.  The  Russian  language 
was  prescribed  in  the  schools,  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  and  in  the 
whole  civil  administration.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  German 
element  as  theretofore,  the  Russian  government  now  sought  to  de- 
Germanize  the  provinces.  Socialism  spread  rapidly  in  the  general  effort 
to  overthrow  the  existing  government,  and  many  of  the  estates  of  the 
German  landlords  were  seized  in  the  revolt  of  1905.  The  Russian 
government  put  down  the  revolution  with  great  vigor  and  brutality. 
From  that  time  until  the  formation  of  republican  governments  in 
1917-1918,  the  Germans  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Russians  on  the 
other  were  equally  hated  by  Esths  and  Letts. 

It  was  the  presence  of  the  German  barons  in  the  Baltic  Provinces 
that  led  Germany  to  hope  for  the  conquest  of  this  country  early  in 
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1918,  when  the  German  army  completed  its  eastward  advance  and 
established  itself  on  a  line  which  it  held  down  to  the  end  of  the  World 
War.  By  the  treaty  of  Brest  Litovsk  (Germany  and  Russia,  1918), 
the  country  west  of  a  line  running  from  Dvinsk  to  Brest  Litovsk  was 
to  be  made  into  states  whose  government  and  economic  control  were  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  German  princes.  The  German  government  also 
organized  a  great  colonization  scheme,  advertising  large  estates  that 
were  made  vacant  by  the  flight  of  Lettish  peasants.  It  was  called  the 
Hindenburg  Colonization  Plan. 

GERMAN  ATTEMPTS  TO  RETAIN  CONTROL 

For  more  than  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  World  War,  the  fate  of  the 
region  was  in  the  balance.  As  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Armistice 
of  11  November  1918,  Germany  denounced  the  treaty  of  Brest  Litovsk, 
though  by  an  unfortunate  article  of  the  agreement  she  was  required  to 
remove  her  troops  from  the  Baltic  Provinces  only  when  ordered  by  the 
Allies  to  do  so.  A  long  delay  ensued.  This  gave  the  army  leaders 
and  the  powerful  German  land-owning  barons,  or  “Balts,”  who  had 
controlled  the  country  for  centuries,  an  opportunity  to  interfere  with 
the  newly  formed  and  weak  governments  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  Yon  der  Goltz,  the  German  army  commander,  supported 
by  soldiers  of  fortune  from  Germany  and  the  local  German  nobility, 
tried  to  bring  the  whole  Baltic  region  under  German  control,  intending 
thus  to  hold  the  western  outlets  of  a  vast  hinterland  and  provide  a 
base  for  German  economic  and  political  penetration  of  Russia.  Several 
times,  as  a  result  of  Allied  pressure,  the  German  armies  withdrew  over 
limited  areas  and  permitted  the  Bolshevists  to  work  their  will  on  the 
defenseless  inhabitants.  By  this  action,  there  was  created  a  still 
wider  gulf  between  the  native  peasantry  and  the  German  landowners ; 
instead  of  increasing  German  influence,  they  put  an  end  to  it.  Under 
the  supervision  of  an  Interallied  military  mission,  the  evacuation  of  the 
German  armies  was  completed  late  in  1919,  but  the  mission  to  be 
effective  had  to  be  supported  for  several  months  by  a  strong  Allied 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  coast  of  Germany. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  PRESENT  GOVERNMENT  OF  RUSSIA 

Having  obtained  recognition  from  the  Allies,  it  was  important  for 
Estonia  to  arrange  peace  with  Soviet  Russia,  so  that  industries  could 
be  revived,  order  maintained,  and  an  eastern  administrative  boundary 
established. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  at  Dorpat  an  armistice  was  concluded 
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on  3  January  1920,  whereby  the  Esths  obtained  practically  the  whole 
of  the  territory  they  claimed  on  ethnic  grounds.  The  principal 
articles  follow : 

(1)  The  Russian  government  recognized  the  right  of  a  nationality 
within  the  former  Russian  Empire  to  separate  from  Russia 
and  to  enjoy  absolute  independence,  basing  this  action  on 
the  principal  of  self-determination;  it  renounced  voluntarily 
and  forever  all  sovereign  rights  over  Estonian  people  and  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  frontiers  were  defined  as  in  Figure  158. 

(2)  It  was  provided  that  no  armed  vessels  should  be  kept  on  Lakes 
Peipus  and  Pskov. 

(3)  Of  particular  interest  is  the  section  of  the  treaty  dealing  with 
economic  relations,  providing  for  the  equality  of  trade  in 
commercial,  industrial,  and  financial  enterprises,  ships  and 
cargoes,  farms  and  industries,  agricultural  products  and  ex¬ 
ported  goods.  “No  customs  duties  or  tariffs  shall  be  levied 
on  goods  transported  across  the  territory  of  the  other  signatory 
of  this  treaty.”  Freight  rates  are  to  be  no  higher  in  one  country 
than  in  the  other  country.  Estonia  is  to  provide  Russia  with 
whatever  port  space  is  needed  for  commercial  purposes,  with  a 
free  port  in  Revel  (Tallinn),  or  wherever  a  free  port  may  be 
established. 

(4)  Special  agreements  must  be  made  between  Estonia  and  Russia 
with  respect  to  fishing  on  Lakes  Peipus  and  Pskov,  the  operation 
of  commercial  vessels,  and  the  diversion  of  water. 

(5)  Russia  is  to  have  the  right  to  obtain  electric  power  from  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Narova  River  (which  runs  from  Lake  Peipus 
into  the  gulf  of  Finland),  and  Estonia  is  to  have  the  right  to 
construct  and  exploit  a  direct  single-  or  double-track  railway 
connection  from  Moscow  to  some  point  on  the  Estonian 
frontier. 

(6)  Finally,  Russia  grants  to  Estonia  rights  over  2,700,000  acres  of 
forest  land  in  the  governments  of  Petrograd,  Pskov,  Tver, 
Novgorod,  Olonetz,  Vologda,  and  Archangel. 

These  provisions  are,  on  the  whole,  surprisingly  liberal.  They  are, 
however,  not  a  mark  of  Soviet  benevolence,  being  clearly  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  closer  relations  on  the  part  of  Russia  with  a  state  so 
critically  related  to  Raltic  trade  outlets. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  TRADE  RELATIONS 

Roth  Estonia  and  Latvia  are  in  the  class  of  small  agricultural  states, 
with  populations  of  1,115,000  and  1,844,800  respectively.  Less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  population  is  supported  by  industry,  transportation, 
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and  commerce.  Of  the  population  of  Estonia  24  per  cent  lives  in 
towns ;  of  Latvia,  22  per  cent.  In  countries  with  a  better  balanced 
economy  these  figures  are  40,  50,  or  60  per  cent.  In  order  to  start  its 
national  life  each  state  was  obliged  to  borrow  money,  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  being  the  largest  creditors.  Because  they  are  small 
and  inexperienced  countries,  financial  assistance  is  hard  to  get  and  the 
administration  of  such  tiny  states,  including  the  upkeep  of  military 
forces,  makes  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  national  budget.  Obviously 
the  burden  of  government  would  be  diminished  by  a  political  union. 
The  reasons  why  this  has  not  been  effected  are  outlined  on  page  443. 

Since  agriculture  is  the  principal  basis  of  life,  the  division  of  the  large 
landed  estates  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  new  peasant  citizens 
from  the  first.  It  has  been  said  that  90  per  cent  of  every  nationality 
in  Europe  is  more  interested  in  social  than  national  problems,  in  the 
question  of  food  and  wages  rather  than  culture  and  independence. 
This  expresses  itself  most  clearly  in  the  universal  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  to  acquire  land  for  individual  use.  Under  the  old 
Russian  system  about  twelve  hundred  Baltic  nobles  held  nearly  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  Baltic  Provinces.  They  long  treated 
the  peasants  as  chattels  without  rights  in  land.  The  new  governments 
almost  immediately  promised  land  reforms.  Practically  all  of  the  large 
estates  were  divided  into  small  parcels  of  about  30  acres  each,  peasant 
committees  distributing  the  land  and  the  government  denying  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  owners.  The  forests  were  nationalized.  By  1925  the 
minorities  were  protected  by  constitutional  provisions  which  gave 
Balts,  Russians,  and  Swedes  cultural  institutions  and  cultural  self- 
government  through  local  councils  that  look  after  education  and 
religious  matters,  largely  control  cultural  activities,  and  are  measurably 
free  from  interference  by  government. 

While  the  holding  of  the  land  in  large  estates  enabled  the  former 
German  landowners  to  exploit  the  peasants,  it  is  also  true  that  the  large 
landowners  formed  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  population.  They 
were  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  modern  agricultural  machinery 
and  the  practice  of  diversified  farming.  While  the  peasants  have  won 
freedom  from  the  Balts,  they  have  lost  an  important  part  of  the  brains 
of  the  country.  The  town  laborers  who  turned  to  agriculture  dis¬ 
covered  that  land  without  work  is  not  wealth ;  and  they  have  appealed 
to  the  government  to  give  them  agricultural  education  and  financial 
assistance.  Under  Russian  sovereignty,  Estonia  and  Latvia  enjoyed 
some  advantages  which  they  have  now  lost.  The  textile,  shipbuilding, 
leather,  paper,  and  other  industries  had  operated  under  the  protection 
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of  a  high  tariff,  whereas  separation  meant  the  loss  of  their  former 
markets,  including  protection  and  working  capital.  The  exports  of 
Estonia  and  Latvia  must  now  compete  on  an  international  basis  in 
world  markets.  Under  these  handicaps  the  government,  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  encourage  industry,  has  turned  its  chief  attention  to  agri¬ 
cultural  progress,  to  the  improvement  of  cattle  breeding,  dairy  farming, 
and  the  like.  In  a  similar  way  improvements  are  sought  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  flax,  which  accounts  for  about  a  quarter  of  the  exports  in 
both  countries,  and  the  development  of  the  timber  and  paper  industries. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  foodstuffs  constitute  the  most  important  items 
of  import  as  well  as  of  export,  because  of  the  lack  of  balanced  produc¬ 
tion.  Wood  and  wood  manufactures  come  next  in  the  list  of  exports, 
then  textiles  and  fabrics,  and  paper  and  paper  goods.  Metals,  ma¬ 
chinery,  coal,  oil,  and  fertilizers  are  the  leading  imports.  Industrial 
Germany  and  England  are  the  nearest  and  the  cheapest  sources  of 
supply  for  such  a  list  of  imports,  the  best  markets  for  exports. 

Estonia  and  Latvia  are  of  interest  to  Russia  because  their  ports 
—  Riga,  Libau,  Windau,  Port  Raltic,  and  Revel  (Tallinn)  —  are  the 
rail  outlets  upon  the  R  altic  of  the  wes  tern  provinces  of  Russia .  Recause 
Russia  itself  is  still  largely  in  a  state  of  primary  production  and  has 
similar  products  and  needs,  its  trade  with  Estonia  and  Latvia  is  only 
about  half  that  of  Germany  and  England.  The  Raltic  Sea  is  a  Rritish 
trading  realm  of  acute  interest  ever  since  the  World  War,  because  of 
the  need  of  the  industrial  cities  of  England  for  the  raw  materials  of  the 
Raltic  and  its  hinterland  and  because  the  uncertainty  of  political 
relations  between  Great  Rritain  and  Soviet  Russia  has  kept  direct 
trade  between  them  in  a  precarious  position.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
it  was  a  Rritish  navy  that  blockaded  the  coasts  of  Germany  in  the 
World  War  and  later  closed  the  ports  of  Rolshevist  Russia,  that  a 
Rritish  High  Commissioner  sits  at  Danzig,  and  that  in  times  of  disorder 
Rritish  naval  units  have  repeatedly  patrolled  the  coast  of  the  Raltic. 
All  this  is  in  line  with  the  traditional  Rritish  policy  of  concentrating 
political  or  military  effort  upon  commercial  ports  that  serve  as  outlets 
for  interior  populations. 

THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  BALTIC  CONFEDERATION 

When  the  small  states  of  Estonia  and  Latvia  came  into  being  in 
1918,  and  Lithuania  with  a  population  of  two  millions  likewise  declared 
its  independence,  a  Raltic  confederation  or  at  least  an  entente  was 
considered  desirable.  As  early  as  August  1920  there  was  held  at  Riga 
a  conference  of  five  Raltic  states  —  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lith- 
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uania,  and  Poland.  It  was  then  sought  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
political  and  economic  understanding  respecting  mutual  interests  in  the 
Baltic.  It  was  believed  that  a  currency  system  might  be  framed  that 
would  be  favorable  to  all  and  increase  the  power  of  each,  because  the 
currencies  of  small  countries  have  difficulty  in  winning  recognition  in 
the  international  money  markets  and  in  foreign  trade  transactions.  It 
was  believed  that  a  system  of  exchange  of  commodities  might  be 
worked  out  and  that  relations  with  Russia  and  with  each  other  might  be 
put  on  a  more  secure  basis.  But  the  several  states  have  different 
languages  and  no  close  historical  or  political  associations,  in  spite  of  the 
similarity  of  their  social  and  political  problems  in  the  past.  It  was  also 
believed  that  in  such  a  scheme  the  German  element  of  the  population 
might  regain  political  control,  being  more  experienced  in  commercial 
and  political  affairs.  A  more  practical  basis  of  difference  between  the 
states  is  the  fact  that  Lithuania  is  chiefly  agricultural,  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  its  population  being  employed  upon  the  land.  Its 
only  large  industry  is  the  production  of  timber  and  lumber  for  export, 
while  Latvia  enjoys  the  commercial  advantages  of  a  critical  position 
between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  western  markets  on  the  other  and 
has  remained  free  from  political  difficulties  such  as  impede  the  internal 
organization  of  Lithuania.  Though  still  predominantly  agricultural, 
both  Latvia  and  Estonia1  have  definitely  begun  to  encourage  the 
processes  of  industrialization.  This  means  a  competitive  attitude 
and  the  discouragement  of  union  between  Latvia  and  Estonia,  while 
Lithuania  is  fearful  of  the  competition  of  her  two  economically  more 
advanced  neighbors.  Since  the  Yilna  dispute  (page  432),  Lithuania 
has  refused  to  send  delegates  to  any  conference  which  Polish  repre¬ 
sentatives  attend.  She  has  therefore  not  been  represented  at  the 
several  Baltic  conferences  held  since  1920.  A  Baltic  “Locarno”  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  since  1925  when  (with  Lithuania  absent) 
Finland,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Poland  signed  a  general  arbitration 
convention. 

draft  agreement  for  a  customs  union  between  Estonia  and  Latvia  was  signed  in 
January  1927. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THREE 


FINNISH  PROBLEMS  IN  THEIR  GEOGRAPHICAL  SETTING 

Of  all  of  the  new  nations  of  Europe,  Finland  is  farthest  north.  No 
other  civilized  people  confronts  more  unusual  problems  of  position 
and  natural  environment.  The  social,  ethnic,  and  political  conditions 
are  still  in  process  of  rapid  evolution,  in  common  with  those  of  its 
neighbors  on  the  eastern  Baltic,  recently  a  part  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire. 

Finland’s  first  determination,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  republic 
in  December  1917,  was  to  secure  a  foothold,  at  least,  on  the  Arctic 
coast.  Only  Russia  on  the  White  Sea  and  along  the  Murman  and 
west  Siberian  coasts,  and  Canada  at  Hudson  Strait,  have  comparable 
interest  in  a  northerly  exit  on  sub-arctic  routes. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CONDITIONS 

What  are  the  resources  of  Finland  P  What  is  the  physical  basis  of 
its  strength  P 

As  outlined  in  Figure  160,  Finland  is  twice  the  size  of  New  England. 
While  the  extreme  north  grades  into  Arctic  tundra,  the  country  as  a 
whole  resembles  the  Lake  Superior  region  in  topography  and  climate. 
The  surface  is  generally  rocky  and  lake-dotted,  with  an  irregular 
drainage,  a  thin  soil,  and  an  extensive  forest  cover.  In  the  milder 
south,  where  there  is  a  deeper  soil,  there  are  farms  producing  hardy 
grains  like  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Rarley  is  grown  up  to  latitude  68° 
north  and  rye  to  64°,  or  to  67°  in  favorable  years. 

The  population  of  Finland  is  3,500,000.  Helsingfors,  the  capital, 
has  200,000.  The  towns  are  small,  and  include  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  population  (in  the  United  States  more  than  half  of  the  population 
is  urban).  In  the  colder  and  remoter  north  the  density  of  population 
is  less  than  1  to  the  square  mile ;  in  the  warmer  and  more  fertile 
south,  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  it  reaches  93  to  the  square 
mile. 

Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  engage  the  interest  of  about  half  the 
population,  though  only  8.5  per  cent  of  the  land  is  cultivated  or  in 
pasture.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  land  surface  is  covered  with  peat 
marsh  and  bog,  and  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  total  area  is  forested. 

“The  Finns  have  been  bred  in  the  school  of  adversity.”  As  a  whole 
the  country  is  poor  and  famines  are  not  rare.  In  1867  and  1869  there 
was  general  want,  owing  respectively  to  the  poor  crop  of  rye  (the 
principal  food)  and  a  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  The  Finns  have 
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emigrated  in  large 
numbers,  chiefly  to 
North  America,  for 
Finland  cannot  sup¬ 
port  its  people  on  its 
own  produce.  A 
third  of  the  imports 
are  foodstuffs,  and 
agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  population. 

The  chief  wealth  of 
Finland  is  in  its  for¬ 
ests  and  water  power. 

Of  the  2,500,000 
horse  power  avail¬ 
able,  only  300,000 
are  now  in  use. 

Wood  and  wood 
products  account  for 
75  to  85  per  cent  of 
the  exports  of  the 
country.  More  than 
half  of  the  forested 
area  is  covered  with 
pine.  Mineral  re¬ 
sources  are  almost 
unknown.  The  total 
mileage  of  railways  is  3000,  which,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  peop  e, 
is  a  high  figure  and  compares  fayorably  with  that  of  industrial  countries 
like  France  and  Belgium.  The  long  and  indented  seacoast,  with  in¬ 
numerable  havens  and  extensive  fishing  grounds,  has  naturally  bred 
sailors.  Before  the  World  War,  Finnish  ships  plied  between  Stockholm, 
Antwerp,  London,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux.  A  regular  line  of  steamers 


Fig  159  Water  resources  of  Finland,  a  glaciated  rocky  country 
like’  Quebec.  The  Saima  canal  system,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is 
shown  just  above  Kotka  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  Atlas  de 
Finlande,  2d  ed.,  1911,  PI.  14. 


to  South  America  was  started  in  1926. 

For  the  most  part  settlements  in  Finland  follow  the  watercourses. 

Certain  canals  date  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Saima  Canal  (con¬ 
structed  in  1856)  connects  lakes  having  an  area  of  2600  square  miles, 
the  largest  group  of  lakes  in  Europe,  of  which  more  than  2000  square 
miles  are  in  Finland  (Fig.  159).  This  system  connects  directly  with 
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the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  is 
an  outlet  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  country. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  FINLAND 

The  Finns  are  closely 
allied  to  their  nearest  Baltic 
neighbor,  the  Esths,  but 
not  to  the  Letts,  who  are 
related  to  Lithuanian  folk  ; 
that  is,  they  belong  to  the 
Finno-Ugrian  stock,  which 
is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Slavic  stock  of  eastern 
Europe  and  from  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  (Nordic)  stock  of 
Scandinavia  and  Germany. 
Finnish  is  the  language  of 
88  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  more  than  1 1  per  cent 
speak  Swedish.  Though 
small  numerically,  the 
Swedish  element  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  because  it  controls 
a  large  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  and  is  active 
politically  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  numbers.  The 
small  remainder  of  the  people  comprises  about  1300  Lapps  in  the  north 
and  about  2000  Germans  and  6000  Russians  in  the  southern  portions. 

Education  in  Finland  is  on  a  remarkably  high  level.  Practically 
every  Finlander  can  read.  The  discovery  by  Elias  Lonnrot  of  the 
great  epic  of  the  Finns,  the  Kalevala,  first  published  In  1835,  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Finnish  language  and  culture. 
More  than  300,000  legends,  sagas,  and  proverbs  have  been  collected. 

All  this  intellectual  activity,  but  especially  the  publication  of  the 
Kalevala,  had  a  strongly  stimulating  effect  on  the  nationalist  move¬ 
ment.  Though  Russia  conquered  the  territory  of  Finland,  she  could 
not  conquer  Finnish  customs  and  culture.  Despite  the  difficulties 
of  her  geographical  environment  and  of  ever-threatening  trouble  from 
the  east,  Finland  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  nation  of  great  promise 
for  the  future  an  outpost  of  western  civilization. 


Fig.  160.  Population  densities  in  Finland.  Note  the 
coastal  position  of  the  highest  density  grades  and  compare 
with  Figure  161,  showing  the  field  of  Swedish  coloniza¬ 
tion.  The  heavy  line  encloses  the  principal  body  of  Finns. 
Based  on  Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  1913,  I,  PI.  2,  and 
Debes,  Handatlas,  1913,  PL  12  c. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  NEIGHBORING  STATES 

Finland’s  present  problems  in  the  field  of  political  geography  follow 
for  the  most  part  from  the  country’s  position  between  more  powerful 
peoples  of  different  race  and  speech  —  the  Swedes  on  the  west  and  the 
Russians  on  the  east.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  the  Swedes, 
after  repeated  crusades  against  the  country,  conquered  it ;  and  they 
kept  it  until  1809  —  more  than  six  hundred  years.  During  this  time 
the  history  of  Sweden  is  the  history  of  Finland.  The  whole  country 
was  impregnated  with  Swedish  culture.  Then  came  Russia,  to  stay 
until  1917,  when  the  Czar  was  deposed  and  a  Soviet  government  set  up. 


The  Aland  Islands 

In  the  alternate  ownership  of  Finland  by  Sweden  and  Russia,  the 
Aland  Islands  have  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  They  lie  only  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Stockholm  and  twenty  miles  from  the  Swedish  coast, 
and  if  fortified  by  a  neighboring  power  would  be  a  grave  menace  to 
Finland.  Their  strategic  value  grows  out  of  their  good  harbors  as 
well  as  their  geographical  position.  They  were  ceded  by  Sweden  to 
Russia  in  1809,  but  their  population  of  19,000  is  almost  exclusively 
Swedish.  In  1922  they  were  assigned  to  Finland  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission  of  the  League  of  Nations 
appointed  to  study  the  question,  and  Sweden  has  acknowledged  the 
transfer. 

A  condition  of  Finn¬ 
ish  ownership  is  .  the 
neutralization  and  non- 
fortification  of  the 
islands.  Finland  may 
not  use  them  as  a  base 
for  military  operations. 

In  case  of  a  war  affect¬ 
ing  the  Raltic  Sea,  how¬ 
ever,  Finland  may 
assure  respect  for  the 
neutrality  of  the  island 
zone  by  laying  mines 

and  taking  other  meas-  „  „  ,  , .  , 

8  .«  Fig  161.  Swedish  colonists,  former  Swedish  ownership  of 

ures,  but  must  notlty  Finland,  and  the  wide  distribution  of  Swedish  culture  have 

+1.P  T  PflOTiP  of  Nations  combined  to  make  the  Swedes  a  powerful  political  group  in 
the  league  OI  ivations  Finland  From  Atlas  de  Finlande,  2d  ed.,  1911,  Vol.  II,  P-  20, 

of  its  action  in  that  text  to  map  46. 
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event.  The  same  conditions  apply  if  an  attack  is  made  against  the 
Finnish  mainland  by  an  aggressor.  The  governments  signing  the  con¬ 
vention  that  ended  the  Aland  Islands  dispute  are  (besides  Finland), 
Germany,  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  and  Den¬ 
mark,  all  of  them  states  with  special  Baltic  interests. 

Eastern  Karelia 

On  two  other  borders  of  Finland,  territorial  problems  arose  that 
were  solved  by  agreement  with  Russia.  East  of  Finland  is  the  province 
of  Eastern  Karelia,  occupied  by  a  people  racially  allied  to  the  Finns. 
There  are  also  cultural  relations  of  sentimental  interest.  Here  orig¬ 
inated  the  runes  that  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Finnish  classic,  the 
Kalevala.  By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  ratified  in  1920,  Russia 
guarantees  autonomy  to  Eastern  Karelia  and  to  the  Karelian  popula¬ 
tion  of  Archangel  and  Olonetz  (northeast  of  Lake  Ladoga),  which  is 
Greek  Orthodox  in  religion  and  Russian  in  civilization  but  without 
marked  political  preferences.  The  Soviet  government  tardily  granted 
the  autonomy  thus  provided.  Other  articles  deal  with  freedom  of 
transportation  and  the  rafting  of  timber  on  waters  across  the  boundary 
line  between  Finland  and  Eastern  Karelia.  Commercial  freedom  of 
wide  scope  is  provided  by  articles  on  the  use  of  ports,  railways,  tele¬ 
graph  lines,  freight  and  customs  rates,  fishing  rights,  harbor  fees,  and 
the  like. 

The  Pechenga  Region 

On  the  Arctic  coast  Finland  sought  an  extension  of  her  territory 
to  include  a  strip  of  shore  in  the  Pechenga  region.  The  significance  of 
the  claim  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ice-free  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Drift  here  flow  along  the  shore  zone  and  cause  the  ports  of  Pechenga 
and  Alexandrovsk,  250  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  remain  open 
through  the  winter  months,  when  all  the  ports  of  the  eastern  Baltic 
and  the  White  Sea  are  closed  by  ice.  Archangel,  for  example,  is  ice¬ 
bound  for  nine  months  each  year.  The  Baltic  ports  of  Finland, 
particularly  Abo  and  Hango,  are  kept  open  by  icebreakers.  It  was  to 
secure  an  open  port  that  Russia  built  the  Murman  Railway  (Fig.  160) 
and  Catherine  Harbor  (Alexandrovsk).  The  northern  ports  would  be 
of  far  less  importance  if  it  were  not  that  Russia  has  already  lost  all  of 
her  Baltic  ports  except  Leningrad.  In  making  the  treaty  with  Finland, 
Russia  insisted  that  Russian  citizens  should  be  guaranteed  free  right  of 
transit  through  the  Pechenga  region  to  Norway  and  back  without 
inspection  or  charges. 
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THE  INTERNAL  POLITICAL  SITUATION 

The  internal  political  problems  of  Finland  depend  in  part  upon  the 
division  of  the  population  between  Finns  and  Swedes ;  in  part  also 
upon  a  difference  of  opinion  among  sections  of  the  population  as 
to  the  political  objectives  at  which  a  republican  government  should 
aim.  At  the  beginning  of  Finland’s  national  history,  following  the 
Russian  Revolution,  there  were  several  brief  internal  struggles  between 
Whites  and  Reds  that  ended  in  qualified  victory  for  the  Whites. 
The  communist  agitation  continued  for  some  time,  proximity  to  Russia 
increasing  the  difficulty,  and  there  was  lingering  bitterness  as  a  result  of 
the  civil  war. 

Additional  burdens  were  laid  upon  the  new  state  through  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  demand  for  land  reform  on  a  scale  that  implied  both 
social  and  economic  revolution.  Since  the  country  is  chiefly  agricul¬ 
tural,  it  was  natural  that  an  Agrarian  Party  should  be  organized.  It 
supports  the  cooperative  movement  and  favors  the  rural  population. 
This  party  won  the  elections  in  1925,  its  candidate  becoming  I  resident, 
a  result  achieved  by  combinations  with  other  parties,  particularly  the 
National  Progressive  Party,  which  is  interested  chiefly  in  internal 
developments.  The  Swedish  People’s  Party  is  interested  primarily  in 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Swedes,  seeing  that  the  Finns  openly 
oppose  the  Swedes  as  a  class.  While  the  Swedes  received  certain 
stipulated  language  rights  under  the  constitutional  guarantees  for 
minorities,  and  while  both  the  Swedish  and  the  Finnish  languages  are 
official  in  legal  proceedings,  the  Swedes  assert  that  educational  facilities 
for  Swedish  students  are  steadily  declining.  At  the  same  time  the 
nationalist  parties  hold  that  minority  rights  are  an  infringement  of 
sovereignty.  It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  outcome  of  the  chauvinistic 
and  anti-Swedish  attitude  of  the  Finnish  bourgeoisie,  who  accept  the 
Swedes  as  an  economic  group  but  oppose  them  as  a  cultural  group. 

Land  reform  became  an  immediate  object  of  the  new  government 
of  Finland  in  1917  and  1918.  Ry  the  end  of  1922,  more  than  50,000 
small  holdings  had  been  made  independent  freehold  properties.  A 
colonization  law  was  put  into  effect  in  1922  with  compulsory  purchase 
of  landed  estates  authorized  only  as  a  last  resort,  in  contrast  to  the 
course  pursued  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other  states  of  central 

Europe. 
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THE  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  RUSSIA 

THE  CULTURAL  SETTING 

From  the  standpoint  of  internal  organization  Russia  has  always  been 
a  weak  country  —  weak  in  political  structure,  backward  in  social 
development,  ill-equipped  with  economic  machinery.  Rs  great  size 
is  impressive.  It  is  a  land  of  continental  proportions  —  almost  as 
large  as  North  America,  one  sixth  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  Re¬ 
cause  its  autocratic  government,  under  successive  Czars,  controlled  a 
trained  army  and  navy,  it  could  muster  in  time  of  war  a  formidable 
military  establishment  and  for  a  while  strike  heavy  blows.  This  helped 
to  conceal  grave  internal  weaknesses.  Russia’s  vast  and  fertile  plains 
and  huge  peasant  population,  its  large  exports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  its  possibilities  of  production  —  all  of  these  implied  strength 
from  the  standpoint  of  western  civilization.  Rut  in  reality  they  were 
only  as  potent  as  the  political,  social,  and  economic  organizations  be¬ 
hind  them.  Mere  area  does  not  make  an  empire  —  it  may  be  in  fact 
an  element  of  weakness.  Resources  are  not  wealth  until  their  develop¬ 
ment  is  attacked  by  an  effective  economic  organization,  and  their  value 
is  always  enhanced  by  a  favorable  geographical  environment. 

No  doubt  the  geographical  environment  in  Russia  supplied  elements 
of  strength  ;  but  it  had  also  certain  dominating  weaknesses.  Over  more 
than  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles  is  spread  an  open  network 
of  railways  only  45,000  miles  long.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  of 
European  Russia  add  20,000  miles  of  waterway  navigable  for  steamers  ; 
Asiatic  Russia,  another  20,000  miles.  The  United  States  with  three 
millions  of  square  miles  has  260,000  miles  of  railway.  A  railway  map 
shows  that  three  fourths  of  the  area  of  Russia  is  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  from  a  railroad.  Little  use  to  have  the  greatest  forests  in  the 
world  (Fig.  171),  if  there  are  no  railroads  to  convey  forest  products  and 
if  the  streams  are  open  but  three  months  of  the  year  and  flow  north¬ 
ward  to  an  ice-choked  sea.  Little  real  value  in  possessing  farther 
Siberia,  if  it  is  so  remote  as  to  be  within  the  commercial  orbit  not  of 
Europe  but  of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Half  of  Russia’s  great 
population  is  low-grade  stock,  alien  to  Russian  life  and  speech.  Alany 
of  its  folk  are  desert  nomads,  fishermen,  hunters,  and  the  like.  Liter¬ 
acy  even  among  the  Russian  stock  is  the  lowest  in  Europe.  High 
economic  organization  and  high  standards  of  living  imply  education 
and  initiative  and  above  all  machinery,  so  that  one  man’s  work  will 
satisfy  more  than  one  man’s  need. 
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Fig.  162.  Generalized  ethnographic  map  of  Russia  in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the  larger 
natural  regions.  Ethnography  after  Debes  and  natural  regions  after  map  by  Hanelik  in  Rud- 
nyckyj ,  Der  Ostliche  Kriegesschauplatz,  1915.  For  population  density  and  explanation  of  cities 
see  Figure  163.  Smaller  ethnographic  elements,  like  the  Lapps  in  the  north  and  the  Kirghiz 
about  the  eastern  and  northern  Caspian,  are  not  shown.  Caucasian  refers  to  locality,  not 
race.  Note  the  close  approach  of  the  bends  of  the  Volga  and  Don  near  Tsaritsin.  The  Cos¬ 
sacks  of  the  Don,  the  partly  nomadic  Kirghiz  east  of  them,  and  the  Tatars  of  Azerbaijan  about 
Baku  constitute  a  broad  belt  of  non-Russian  population  with  separatist  tendencies,  encircling  the 
Caspian.  Boundaries  as  in  1914.  For  present  boundaries  see  Figure  168,  page  474. 


“Natural  resources”  is  a  time-honored  phrase  to  which  we  too 
often  defer  without  thinking.  In  reality  such  resources  are  inert  and 
cartographic  merely,  until  they  are  put  into  active  relation  to  consum¬ 
ing  centers.  Russia  has  never  been  self-sufficient :  she  has  had  no 
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economic  organization  that  could  get  efficiently  from  without  what 
she  could  not  produce  within.  Better  internal  transport  could  largely 
equalize  the  food  supply,  but  it  could  not  create  the  wares  of  city- 
made  industries.  For  heavy  industries  big  cities  are  needed.  Russia 
has  an  infinity  of  villages,  but  their  contribution  to  industry  is  only 
in  lighter  wares.  The  United  States  has  68  cities  with  a  population 
of  100,000  or  more ;  Russia,  with  20  per  cent  more  people,  has  only 
20  such  cities.  Geographical  diversity  is  a  good  thing  provided  the 
diversified  forests,  soils,  fisheries,  and  minerals  are  not  too  widely 
separated  from  each  other  and  from  commercial  lanes  and  markets. 
Finally,  man  himself  in  all  his  diversity  is  a  geographical  factor,  inter¬ 
active  with  the  earth. 

The  vast  plains  of  Russia  are  not  a  complete  geographical  environ¬ 
ment.  How  to  get  the  butter  of  pastoral  Siberia  and  the  dried  fruits 
of  Turkestan  to  western  Europe  was  a  problem  in  transport  with 
which  Russians  were  struggling  even  before  the  World  War.  Cotton 
culture  in  the  irrigated  lands  of  Transcaspia  could  stand  the  transport 
costs,  and  its  acreage  was  increasing  rapidly.  As  far  back  as  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  Russian  leaders  were  seeking  a  northern  route  to 
Europe  by  way  of  the  White  Sea.  Likewise  the  Baltic  was  an  object 
of  approach  for  centuries.  The  great  plain  of  Russia,  low,  unaccented, 
boundless,  was  not  enough  for  the  Russian  people.  The  several 
regions  were  all  too  much  alike  in  stage  of  development,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  raw  materials,  and  in  need  for  manufactured  goods,  to  live 
in  a  world  of  their  own.  They  needed  exchange  if  living  conditions 
were  to  be  improved.  The  Russians  pushed  toward  southerly  waters 
in  farthest  Siberia  and  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  developed  outlets 
along  the  Baltic,  and  even  at  the  edge  of  the  Arctic ;  and  all  this  not 
just  recently,  but  over  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.  A  need  may  be 
called  real  that  is  the  object  of  so  prolonged  and  determined  a  search. 

Great  historical  issues  are  associated  with  the  plain  of  European 
Russia.  Here  was  dissolved  the  invading  army  of  Napoleon.  The 
nomad  has  ranged  over  it :  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  Mongols 
were  masters  of  it.  Its  earlier  peoples  in  great  migratory  waves  moved 
westward,  occupying  parts  of  central  Europe.  Finns,  Hungarians, 
Bulgarians,  Serbians,  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Poles  of  today  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  early  stocks  associated  with  the  Russian  plain.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia  was  long  the  most  autocratic  on  earth.  Its  present 
rulers  offer  the  extremes  of  communism.  To  some  the  Russia  of  today 
appears  to  be  an  experiment  in  liberty ;  to  others  a  darker  menace 
than  the  Black  Death.  Nansen  describes  it  as  “  a  world  still  unborn.” 
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Fig.  163.  The  distribution  of  population  densities  in  European  Russia  in  1910  according  to 
Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  1913,  I,  PI.  2,  and  Romer,  Atlas  geographique  et  statistique  de  la  Pologne, 
1916.  The  creation  of  the  line  of  new  states  on  the  western  margin  in  1917-1918  resulted  in  the 
loss  to  Russia  of  a  population  of  more  than  30,000,000  (1918).  It  also  deprived  her  of  a  part 
of  the  Baltic  coast  which  she  had  held  for  centuries  as  one  of  her  few  outlets  to  salt  water. 


Many,  like  him,  have  caught  the  “echoes  of  melancholy  from  the 
limitless  steppes,  from  the  unknown  depths  of  an  alien  existence.  If 
the  measures  in  force  today  are  extreme,  we  have  to  recall  that  this 
is  the  nature  of  revolutions :  the  present  rulers  of  Russia,  like  the 
autocrats  who  preceded  them,  are  as  desperate  men  struggling  in  a 
flood. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1917 

The  word  “Soviet”  now  stands  for  authority  in  Russia  where  for¬ 
merly  the  word  “  Czar”  was  the  symbol  of  power.  In  a  few  months  in 
1917  a  long  established  system  of  government  was  swept  away.  The 
crisis  developed  suddenly :  the  causes  had  been  operating  for  a  long 
time.  A  few  years  of  experiment  with  the  Duma,  or  legislative  assem¬ 
bly,  established  in  1905,  and  with  the  power  of  strikes  on  a  huge  scale, 
had  torn  away  the  veil  of  mystery  that  had  long  hung  over  government. 
“Politics  became  an  everyday  matter.”  It  was  discovered  that  the 
ruling  caste  was  fighting  its  own  people  as  well  as  foreign  enemies.  It 
terrorized  and  suppressed  both  the  cooperative  associations  and  the 
local  committees  that  struggled  patriotically  with  the  problems  of  food 
distribution  and  hospital  work  in  support  of  the  World  War. 

The  revolution  did  not  have  to  fight  to  win  its  first  use  of  power. 
The  old  regime  collapsed  of  itself  because  its  weak  leaders  were  dealing 
with  a  war  and  with  social  changes  beyond  their  powers  of  organization. 
In  Leningrad  (then  Petrograd)  the  soldiers  dropped  all  discipline, 
street  crowds  looted,  prisons  were  opened,  the  Duma  formed  a  new 
government  committee.  One  government  succeeded  another  rapidly 
as  events  drifted  farther  and  farther  toward  the  extremists  of  the  Left. 
In  September  1917  Russia  had  been  proclaimed  a  republic.  Ry  No¬ 
vember  a  second  Congress  of  Soviets  met  and  declared  the  temporary 
revolutionary  government  of  Kerensky  overthrown.  A  Council  of 
People’s  Commissars  was  elected  with  Lenin  as  its  President.  The 
following  February  (1918)  the  Ukraine  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 
A  discouraged  army,  questioning  the  purpose  of  the  World  War  and  its 
own  cruel  sacrifices,  became  completely  demoralized.  Its  soldiers 
surrendered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  or  turned  back  home  to  sow 
revolt  and  banditry  in  all  the  centers  of  its  peasant  origin. 

Rack  to  Russia  on  the  wings  of  revolution  had  come  the  exiled  the¬ 
orists  who  had  long  taught  revolt,  among  them  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and 
Zinoviev,  leaders  of  the  extremists.  Out  of  the  wreckage  about  them 
they  constructed  entirely,  new  social,  political,  and  economic  systems 
which  with  missionary  zeal  they  sought  to  impress  upon  their  own 
people,  untrained  as  these  were  in  spontaneous  political  action  and  the 
use  of  the  suffrage.  Indeed,  the  active  members  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  believed  that  the  masses  had  no  political  wisdom  and  that  an  oli¬ 
garchy  of  leaders  rather  than  democratic  slogans  would  bring  salvation. 
With  equal  zeal  the  leaders  turned  their  attention  to  peoples  outside 
Russia,  attacking  the  social  systems  of  industrial  countries  and  seeking 
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to  overthrow  existing  “  capitalist”  governments.  No  less  than  a  world 
program  of  communism  was  the  ambitious  object  of  the  new  leaders 
of  a  people  itself  but  newly  freed  from  bondage.  Thus  Bolshevism 
became  and  has  remained  an  acute  international  question,  not  merely 
a  domestic  issue. 

It  was  the  unexpected  force  of  these  revolutionary  ideas  suddenly  let 
loose  upon  the  world  that  most  terrified  western  leaders.  For  ideas 
are  not  excluded  by  tariffs  or  killed  by  treaties.  Nowadays  they  cir¬ 
culate  everywhere.  The  world  had  to  take  account  of  communism  as 
a  fact  of  Russian  life.  Hardly  less  significant  than  the  new  com¬ 
munistic  program  was  the  sudden  organization  of  the  “Red”  army  to 
support  it.  Again  and  again  that  army  struck  with  startling  power. 
It  overran  the  Transcaucasus  and  absorbed  three  young  republics 
there ;  and  it  penetrated  Poland  on  a  wide  front,  almost  reaching  the 
gates  of  Warsaw.  Earlier  still  (1919-1920)  the  recreated  army  over¬ 
whelmed  the  anti-Bolshevik,  or  “White,”  armies  of  Wrangel  in  the 
Crimea,  Kolchak  in  Siberia,  Yudenitch  in  Estonia,  and  Petlura  in 
Eastern  Galicia.  It  held  its  own  against  the  Allied  armies  in  the 
Archangel  region  and  in  eastern  Siberia.  It  threw  back  an  invading 
Polish  army.  It  brought  to  a  standstill  on  the  Dniester  the  military 
operations  of  the  Rumanians.  The  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in 
a  domestic  question  had  strengthened  the  position  of  the  extremists. 
Thus  the  Russian  civil  war  was  changed  into  a  new  foreign  war.  The 
Soviet  leaders  believed  in  counter-attack  by  promoting  a  Red  Terror 
at  home  (as  in  the  French  Revolution)  and  by  kindling  revolt  among 
the  industrial  workers  of  Russia’s  former  allies.  They  spoke  of  “free¬ 
ing”  Europe. 

The  Soviet  experiment  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  striking  events 
in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  Two  politically  unlike  worlds  meet 
on  Russia’s  western  frontier,  and  because  of  the  clash  of  their  ideals, 
their  spirit,  and  their  social  concepts,  the  widest  accommodation  is 
required  on  both  sides  to  restore  working  political  and  economic 
arrangements.  The  Russian  leaders  of  the  old  regime  had  individually 
absorbed  western  culture ;  but  the  thought  of  the  Russian  people  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  frontier.  An  infiltration  of  culture  into  Russia 
from  the  west  had  indeed  taken  place,  but  its  effects  were  confined  to 
a  handful.  The  Russian  intellectual  of  the  19th  century  has  been 
described  as  a  man  having  “his  body  in  the  backward  East,  his  mind  in 
the  progressive  West.”  It  did  not  change  the  peasant’s  plow  or  his 
hut  or  increase  his  meager  acres  that  his  leaders  dreamed  of  the  west¬ 
ernization  of  Russia,  of  railroad  building  and  industrial  development. 
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We  are  prepared  to  understand  the  acceptance  by  an  eastern  people 
of  our  western  ideas  as  if  that  were  a  rational  recognition  of  our  superior 
culture.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  Russian  case,  because  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Russian  revolution  there  had  been  no  equivalent 
infiltration  of  Russian  ideas  among  western  peoples.  We  looked  upon 
the  Russian  people  as  politically  inert  or  receptive  merely,  for  the  ris¬ 
ings  of  1905,  which  first  revealed  the  intensity  of  the  fires  of  revolution, 
were  regarded  as  the  work  of  local  and  extreme  groups.  We  did  not 
realize  that  Russians  in  large  numbers  had  a  political  philosophy  of 
their  own  upon  which  they  might  some  day  take  an  aggressive  stand. 
We  thought  that  western  capital  and  industry  would  transform  the  city 
life  of  Russia  and  that  however  much  of  barbaric  or  oriental  color 
might  be  left,  the  main  features  of  that  life  would  tend  to  become  west¬ 
ern  in  character.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that  such  unsophisticated 
people  would  concern  themselves  intensely  with  the  social  effects  of 
modern  industry  rather  than  accept  with  little  or  no  question  its 
undoubted  material  rewards. 

The  Soviet  government  of  Russia  has  had  the  temerity  in  a  modern 
industrial  world  to  test  theories  of  government  in  the  face  of  war  and 
starvation.  It  maintains  communistic  principles  of  state  ownership 
of  land  and  industry,  houses  and  forests,  and  natural  resources  of  every 
kind.  In  addition  it  makes  special  use  for  political  purposes  of  the 
industrial  workers  of  the  towns,  because  they  live  in  compact  masses 
and  are  capable  of  quick  and  effective  organization  and  indoctrination. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  town  workers  that  proved  to  be  the  Nemesis  of  the 
old  order.  Far  and  away  the  most  important  of  the  original  body  of 
communist  principles  was  that  of  the  state  ownership  of  land,  for  it 
related  itself  at  once  in  a  most  strategic  manner  not  only  to  centuries 
of  land  hunger  but  also  to  the  very  life  of  the  communistic  principles 
themselves. 

LAND  HUNGER 

For  generations  most  of  the  land  of  Russia  had  been  held  in  large 
estates ;  down  to  one  hundred  years  ago  nine  tenths  of  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.  These  estates  were  tilled  by  the  serfs  that  made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  population.  So  far  as  the  serfs  themselves  owned  land, 
the  plots  were  small  in  extent  and  had  only  the  most  primitive  equip¬ 
ment.  The  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was  extremely  wretched. 
For  a  long  time  they  were  slaves  in  effect  if  not  in  name,  and  the  great¬ 
ness  and  power  of  the  empire  meant  nothing  to  them. 

In  a  series  of  edicts  dating  from  1859  to  1866,  Alexander  II  abolished 
serfdom.  At  the  same  time  he  divided  the  land  into  two  parts  :  one 
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Fig.  164.  The  cereal  supply  of  Eastern  Russia  for  a  normal  five  year  period  preceding  the 
World  War,  A  belt  having  neither  marked  excess  nor  deficiency  trends  northeastward  from 
northern  Rumania  to  the  Urals  and  separates  a  huge  northwestern  cereal-deficient  tract  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  southern  Ukraine,  the  Don  region,  and  the  Taurida  northwest  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  figures  give  the  average  annual  per  capita  production  for  each  government.  The  average 
annua!  consumption  of  the  four  grains  mapped  is  about  800  pounds  a  person.  The  boundaries 
of  the  governments  of  pre-war  Russia  are  shown  by  fine  dotted  lines;  the  capitals  are  given 
without  parentheses  if  the  population  exceeds  100,000,  with  parentheses  if  under  100,000. 

part  was  left  to  the  landlords  ;  the  other  was  given  to  the  former  serfs, 
with  provisions  for  payment  to  the  landlords.  But  relief  was  short¬ 
lived  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population  during  the  next 
fifty  years.  It  resulted  that  the  need  for  land  became  even  greater, 
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and  the  Russian  peasant  was  on  the  verge  of  starvation  practically  all 
the  time.  In  1891-1892  thousands  died  of  starvation.  When  the  war 
with  Japan  (1904-1905)  turned  out  badly,  disturbance  became  general. 
The  peasants  burned  the  houses  of  many  of  the  landowners ;  there  were 
mutinies  in  the  army  and  the  navy  ;  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  semi- 
anarchy.  The  harshest  suppression  failed  to  bring  political  stability, 
and  the  Czar  at  last  issued  a  manifesto  in  1905  promising  a  represent¬ 
ative  assembly,  or  Duma,  whose  original  powers  he  later  gradually 
diminished  so  that  by  1914  it  no  longer  represented  the  people  at  all. 
The  land  question  had  grown  still  more  acute.  The  peasants  suffered 
from  heavy  taxes,  lack  of  cheap  transportation,  and  a  medieval  state 
of  agricultural  practice.  Neither  emigration  from  Russia  nor  assisted 
colonization  in  Siberia  provided  a  sufficient  outlet  for  Russia’s  increas¬ 
ing  millions.  Many  of  the  emigrants  to  Siberia  returned.  The 
natural  increase  of  population  kept  adding  millions  to  the  total,  and  the 
size  of  the  farms  was  so  small  that  the  successive  distributions  of  land 
by  the  government  were  not  sufficient  to  cure  the  evil.  Despite  the 
transfer  to  the  peasants  of  more  than  20,000,000  acres  of  land  between 
1905  and  1914,  despite  a  decrease  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  private 
estates,  the  peasant’s  universal  cry  was  still  “  more  land.” 

For  one  thing,  the  agricultural  problem  had  never  been  carefully 
studied;  no  thoroughgoing  schemes  of  agricultural  reform  had  been 
worked  out.  For  another,  sections  of  the  agricultural  population 
lived  upon  land  beyond  the  border  of  the  zone  of  dependable  rains. 
In  the  dry  region  of  the  lower  Volga  the  winters  are  more  severe  than 
in  the  grain-growing  Ukraine,  and  droughts  are  more  common.  Here 
is  a  border  zone  where  the  rainfall  is  so  irregular  and  deficient  that  the 
farmer  must  make  intelligent  and  substantial  modifications  of  cus¬ 
tomary  farming  practice  in  order  to  succeed.  His  problem  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  farmer  in  the  semi-arid  western  parts  of  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  Oklahoma,  where  by  “dry  farming,”  with  its  special 
methods  of  tillage  to  promote  water  conservation  in  the  soil,  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  repeated  drought  are  partly  offset. 

The  revolution  of  1917  swept  away  a  long-established  type  of  land 
tenure  and  drove  the  landowners,  bourgeoisie  and  aristocracy  alike, 
not  only  from  their  estates  but  also  from  Russia.  The  peasants  wanted 
the  land,  no  matter  who  owned  it,  and  the  estates  were  divided  up. 
The  peasants  quickly  discovered  that  their  seizure  of  the  land  did  not 
bring  prosperity.  Two  thirds  of  them  had  no  draft  animals.  To  add 
to  the  confusion,  city  populations  to  the  number  of  millions  poured 
into  the  country  in  order  to  escape  starvation.  They  came  demand- 
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Fig.  165.  Wheat  and  rye,  cultivated  and  arable  lands  of  European  Russia.  Compare  with 
Figure  164.  Poland,  Finland,  the  Caucasus  region,  and  western  Siberia  are  omitted.  From 
maps  in  La  Russie  d,  la  fin  du  19e  siede,  Paris,  1900. 


ing  land,  and  after  the  redistribution  the  original  peasant  farmers  had 
little  to  show  for  their  effort.  Even  the  organized  city  groups  planted 
upon  the  expropriated  estates,  as  well  as  collective  farming  schemes, 
came  to  nothing.  It  was  designed  by  the  Soviet  leaders  to  put  the 
country  and  the  city  into  ideal  economic  relationship  on  the  basis  of 
the  exchange  of  products  and  to  have  the  large  estates  managed  by 
Soviet  groups  from  the  cities  who  would  form  nuclei  of  affiliation  with 
the  more  powerful  centers  of  political  organization  in  the  larger  cities. 
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We  have  sketched  the  course  of  the  land  question  from  the  period  of 
serfdom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  down  to  the  great  revo¬ 
lution  of  1917  in  the  midst  of  the  World  War.  To  understand  later 
phases  of  the  problem  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  question  of  general 
political  and  economic  organization  in  the  Soviet  regime.  During  the 
past  decade  the  Russian  leaders  have  learned  to  make  concessions  in 
principle  as  well  as  in  form,  and  these  have  grown  out  of  the  rigid  tests 
that  the  peasantry  have  applied  to  communistic  theories  regarding 
the  ownership  of  land  and  the  control  of  agricultural  products. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 
was  formally  adopted  on  6  July  1923.  It  opens  with  a  vigorous  at¬ 
tack  upon  capitalism  and  the  alleged  harm  that  it  has  done  the  world, 
and  boldly  advocates  (1)  consolidation  of  Soviet  power  on  an  inter¬ 
national  basis,  and  (2)  “class”  struggle  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  work¬ 
ing  masses  in  a  socialist  family.  It  then  refers  to  the  will  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Republics,”  points  out  the  security  that  will  flow 
from  a  “voluntary  association  of  peoples  enjoying  equal  rights,”  and 
declares  each  republic  in  the  union  to  have  “the  free  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  federal  state.”  Rut  an  examination  of  the  constitution,  para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph,  shows  that  these  are  mere  words  and  that  no  such 
right  of  free  withdrawal  or  of  the  free  exercise  of  popular  opinion  in 
fact  exists.  One  would  be  entirely  misled  to  suppose  that  the  name 
“republic”  or  the  declarations  of  liberty  contained  in  the  constitution 
have  the  faintest  resemblance  to  similar  ideas  in  their  actual  function¬ 
ing  in  western  civilization.  One  has  only  to  remember  the  meager 
transportation  facilities,  the  low  stage  of  culture  among  Russian  peoples 
as  a  whole,  the  appalling  illiteracy  of  the  peasants,  to  realize  that  popu¬ 
lar  opinion  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  crystallize ;  and  if  such  a 
thing  existed  or  were  brought  into  being,  the  machinery  of  Soviet  con¬ 
trol  would  effectually  prevent  its  expression,  as  we  shall  now  explain. 

The  supreme  executive  authority  is  declared  to  be  the  Soviet  Con¬ 
gress  and,  during  the  intervals  between  sessions  of  the  Congress,  the 
Central  Executive  Committee.  Eut  there  are  two  modifying  condi¬ 
tions.  The  first  is  that  the  Soviet  Congress  is  to  be  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  city  soviets  and  soviets  of  the  city  colonists,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  delegate  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  while  the  pro¬ 
vincial  districts  have  one  delegate  to  every  125,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  second  place,  the  supreme  executive  authority  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
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gress  is  most  of  the  time  actually  in  the  hands  not  of  the  Central  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  (386  members),  but  of  a  small  sub-committee  called 
the  “Presidium.”  During  the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  the  two 
bodies  (Congress  and  Central  Executive  Committee)  from  which  the¬ 
oretically  it  derives  its  power,  the  Presidium  is  “the  highest  legislative, 
administrative,  and  enacting  organ  of  the  Union.”  As  such  it  “at¬ 
tends  to  the  execution  of  the  constitution”  and  of  all  ordinances  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  It  may  abrogate 
the  ordinances  of  the  separate  People’s  Commissariats  (12  members) 
and  those  of  the  Central  Executive  Committees  of  the  various  repub¬ 
lics.  It  may  even  abrogate  the  ordinances  of  the  Soviet  Congresses  in 
the  various  republics,  being  obliged  only  to  submit  such  action  for 
examination  and  confirmation  to  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 
Under  these  conditions  its  responsibility  to  bodies  over  whose  elements 
it  exercises  control  is  the  merest  shadow.  We  see  this  most  clearly 
expressed  in  Article  9,  where  the  effort  of  the  republics  against  political 
and  economic  counter-revolution  and  banditry  is  consolidated  in  a 
“United  Governmental  Political  Administration,”  which  directs  the 
activities  of  the  political  departments  of  the  governments  of  the  fed¬ 
erated  republics.  By  these  and  other  means  supervision  over  the 
authorities  of  a  given  republic  is  so  close  that  there  is  no  freedom  at 
all,  except  such  as  the  separate  republics  may  wish  to  exercise  with 
respect  to  purely  local  affairs  in  which  the  central  authority  has  no 
political  interest.  The  right  of  withdrawal  of  a  state  from  the  con¬ 
federation  has  no  basis  whatever  in  fact.  A  single  illustration  is  the 
status  of  the  Transcaucasian  republics,  especially  Georgia  and  Arme¬ 
nia  ;  after  military  conquest  they  were  organized  as  separate  repub¬ 
lics  with  as  little  to  say  concerning  their  right  of  withdrawal  as  if  they 
were  still  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Czar. 

In  a  country  most  of  whose  135,000,000  inhabitants  are  peasants, 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  popular  or  public  opinion.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  opposition  party.  The  Communist  party,  which  numbers 
about  700,000,  is  the  only  potential  source  of  government,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  real  source  is  in  a  small  group  within  the  Presidium.  A 
political  structure  of  this  sort  cannot  be  altered  save  by  the  exercise 
of  power  within  the  innermost  circles  of  the  Communist  party  itself. 
This  means  in  turn  that  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  individual  or 
personal  power.  With  the  death  of  Lenin  (1924)  the  expected  struggle 
within  the  inner  group  took  place,  a  struggle  between  those  like  Zino¬ 
viev,  who  stand  for  proletarian  world  revolution,  and  those  like  Stalin, 
who  believe  that  a  policy  of  propaganda  for  revolution  does  harm  to 
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Russia  and  is  in  fact  hopeless.  The  very  agency  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  organized  to  maintain  itself  during  the  period  of  earliest  insecur¬ 
ity,  namely,  the  “State  Political  Department,”  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single  man  among  those  nine  selected  men 
who  constitute  the  heart  of  the  Central  Committee,  namely,  the  Polit¬ 
buro.  This  department  is  active  in  expelling  the  former  upper  and 
middle  classes  and  thus  suppressing  counter-revolution.  It  has  its 
own  military  forces  composed  of  specially  disciplined  young  commu¬ 
nists,  and  by  an  active  system  of  espionage  it  exercises  the  will,  dicta¬ 
torial  and  otherwise,  of  the  man  or  men  in  control  of  the  Politburo. 

ECONOMIC  REVOLUTION 

As  soon  as  the  Bolshevist  leaders  had  gained  control  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  of  Russia,  they  put  into  force  the  communist  ideas 
that  they  had  developed  over  a  period  of  years.  The  land  was  nation¬ 
alized,  the  proletariat  of  the  cities  was  organized,  city  proletarian 
groups  were  established  upon  the  large  estates,  and  a  new  economic 
regime  was  to  come  into  being  by  the  general  exchange  of  the  products 
of  the  land  for  the  manufactures  of  the  town.  Private  trading  was 
abolished,  and  no  such  thing  as  capitalism  was  to  be  tolerated.  In 
the  “holy  war  for  bread”  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  the 
proletariat  tried  to  collect  wheat  from  the  peasants  with  machine 
guns.  The  peasant  was  the  slave  of  the  government  and  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  grain  and  cattle  led  to  uprisings  which  were  only  quelled 
by  the  Red  Army  and  by  a  change  of  economic  policy.  While  famine 
may  weaken  the  Soviet  government,  good  crops  do  not  materially 
strengthen  it.  In  the  struggle  of  the  past  few  years  between  the 
peasants  and  the  government,  the  government  has  been  defeated.  The 
peasant  wishes  to  accumulate  his  wealth  within  his  own  economy.  To 
employ  force  on  a  large  scale  would  be  to  break  the  morale  of  the  Red 
Army,  because  with  the  return  to  compulsory  military  service  it  has 
now  become  a  peasant  army. 

It  was  Lenin  himself  who  first  clearly  saw  and  announced  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  communist  economic  system  through  the  inherent  qualities 
of  human  nature  itself.  The  desire  for  private  property  and  the  failure 
of  the  peasants  to  make  inspired  sacrifice  for  an  abstraction  - —  the  com¬ 
munist  idea  —  led  him  to  announce  the  New  Economic  Policy,  or 
NEP,  which  he  named  “state  capitalism.”  By  the  development  of 
this  idea  in  succeeding  years  the  peasant,  who  is  still  without  title  to 
his  land  (regarded  as  a  national  or  state  asset  and  as  such  not  to  be 
bought  or  sold),  is  yet  permitted  to  sell  his  surplus  instead  of  being 
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required  to  exchange  it  under  Soviet  control.  He  may  also  employ  labor 
the  year  round.  The  NEP  contemplates  an  extension  of  the  scheme  of 
concessions  for  the  development  of  mineral  and  forest  resources  and  the 
like,  thus  attracting  capital  to  industry  without  directly  violating  one 
of  the  main  tenets  of  communist  faith. 

These  partial  measures  have  attracted  no  important  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  either  from  the  peasants  or  from  abroad.  Economic  initiative  is 
still  stifled ;  the  output  of  coal  is  about  half  the  pre-war  standard ;  the 
export  trade  is  chiefly  in  flax  and  hemp,  furs,  and  timber.  Even  the 
capital  required  for  the  movement  of  these  simple  exports  is  found  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  The  demands  of  labor  are  constantly  rising, 
both  for  higher  wages  and  for  the  privileges  or  supplementary  services 
which  they  enjoy.  A  million  of  unemployed  or  partially  employed  (1926) 
constitute  a  grave  city  problem,  and  only  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital  will  raise  production  to  the  level  of  Russian  need. 

The  effect  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  upon  agriculture  is  shown  by 
the  increase  in  the  area  of  the  land  in  grain.  During  1923-1926  this 
increase  exceeded  25  per  cent,  whereas  under  the  earlier  period  of  com¬ 
munist  control  of  surplus  the  area  decreased  by  35  per  cent.  More¬ 
over,  every  peasant  farmer  wants  his  own  holding  of  land  and  he  is 
quite  fanatical  about  it.  His  seizure  of  the  large  estates  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  out  Soviet  theory  or  the  city  populations.  The 
peasant  and  his  leaders  were  miles  apart  on  the  land  question.  The 
peasant  wanted  to  satisfy  his  age-old  hunger  for  land  upon  which  to 
make  a  living.  To  the  Soviet  doctrinaires  the  seizure  of  the  landed 
estates  was  a  general  attack  upon  the  bourgeois  element.  They  re¬ 
garded  any  system  as  economically  weak  that  permitted  such  a  class  to 
develop.  The  peasant  had  no  theories  of  this  sort  to  trouble  him.  He 
looked  straight  through  to  the  fact  that  by  the  communist  system  he 
was  a  source  of  city  support,  and  that  by  the  control  of  the  city  prole¬ 
tariat  the  Soviet  system  exists.  This  system  is  too  tenuous  and  remote 
to  catch  or  sustain  his  loyalty.  He  understands  only  that  his  farm 
products  are  sold  for  a  price  less  than  he  once  received,  whereas  the 
factory  products  are  from  200  to  300  per  cent  higher.  The  result  is 
that  the  present  system  seems  to  have  little  more  success  than  the 
earlier  one  for  the  collective  exchange  of  commodities ;  and  students  of 
the  problem  expect  that  the  final  result  will  be  a  still  more  marked 
economic  swing  of  Soviet  leaders  toward  the  Right.  This  would  most 
likely  take  the  form  of  increased  concessions  to  industry  and  to  foreign 
capital  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  buying  and 
selling  in  capitalist  countries. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Russian  foreign  policy  is  in  general  limited  by  a  number  of  quite 
definite  elements  or  points  of  view  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief : 

(1)  It  desires  not  to  recognize  the  debts  of  the  former  Czarist  regime 
but  to  make  new  agreements  in  modification  of  the  terms  of 
those  debts  and  to  tie  up  the  question  of  debts  with  the  question 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  government  and  the  development 
of  trade  relations.  It  is  opposed  to  what  it  calls  “the  unre¬ 
stricted  and  unilateral  recognition  of  the  debts.” 

(2)  The  Soviet  government  aggressively  and  persistently,  but  with 
repeated  denial  of  its  own  acts,  attempts  to  disseminate  its 
political  views  among  the  peoples  of  what  it  calls  “  capitalistic” 
countries,  in  order  to  undermine  foreign  social  and  political 
systems  and  set  up  Soviet  governments  in  their  place.  It  has 
been  active  in  China  (1926-1927),  it  made  large  contributions 
to  the  miners’  fund  during  the  coal  strike  in  England  (1926), 
and  it  has  violated  its  non-interference  agreements  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

(3)  While  denouncing  the  capitalistic  system,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  has  invited  capital  to  come  in  upon  a  concession  basis, 
using  its  own  money  and  its  own  labor,  not  those  of  Russia. 
In  other  words,  the  government  seeks  to  attract  foreign  capital 
but  only  tolerates  it  for  the  sake  of  mutual  economic  benefits. 
It  believes  that  the  Russian  economic  interests  are  sufficiently 
important  in  the  present  state  of  industry  to  enable  it  to  force 
foreign  capital  to  accept  Soviet  terms. 

(4)  It  has  concerned  itself  with  territorial  and  economic  problems 
over  a  wide  range  of  country :  with  the  Chinese  outer  depend¬ 
encies  (Mongolia  and  Manchuria),  it  has  made  special  agree¬ 
ments  opening  up  the  way  to  further  advances  at  propitious 
intervals ;  in  the  Baltic  states  it  has  pursued  a  policy  of  con¬ 
cluding  agreements  of  non-aggression  and  neutrality,  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  economic  relations  by  commercial  treaties 
that  bind  the  economic  development  of  these  states  more  closely 
to  Russia,  if  possible ;  it  has  furthered  a  policy  of  neutrality  in 
the  Near  East  and  stronger  commercial  relations  between  Russia 
on  the  one  hand  and  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  on  the 
other;  and  it  has  developed  better  commercial  relations  with 
Japan. 

(5)  The  Soviet  Union  claims  a  steady  improvement  in  its  economic 
and  cultural  relations  with  Germany,  “more  than  with  any 
other  country.”  The  German  government  in  1927  guaranteed 
special  credits  for  Russian  industrial  orders  in  Germany,  credits 
used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  required  for  the 
expansion  of  industry  in  Russia. 
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While  these  are  the  declared  objectives  of  Russian  foreign  policy, 
it  should  be  remembered  in  reading  all  official  statements  upon  these 
points  that  the  whole  policy  is  dominated  by  the  desire  of  Russia  to 
overthrow  the  present  “capitalistic”  regimes  and  establish  a  Soviet 
system  of  government.  This  has  made  it  impossible  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  conclude  agreements  with  Russia,  since  there  is  a  purpose  in 
each  treaty  that  is  not  expressed  in  the  text,  a  purpose  subversive  of 
the  very  government  that  is  asked  to  sign.  Such  an  attitude  toward 
both  negotiation  and  agreement  is  foreign  to  western  understanding, 
which  sees  in  Soviet  methods  only  duplicity  and  bad  faith. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  regime  it  was  supposed  by  foreign 
observers  generally  that  communistic  principles  would  naturally  drive 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  new  leaders  any  thought  of  territorial  expansion. 
The  proletariat  of  the  towns  had  always  maintained  that  foreign  wars 
were  the  product  of  capitalistic  and  imperialistic  enterprises  on  the  part 
of  autocratic  rulers  or  an  aristocratic  ruling  class.  It  is  with  no  little 
astonishment  that  the  world  now  realizes  that  the  purpose  of  the  Russian 
government  is  unchanged  with  respect  to  the  expansion  of  frontiers. 
This  is  easily  justified  by  the  Soviet  leaders  on  the  ground  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  benefits  of  their  system  of  government  are  so  great,  or  will  ulti¬ 
mately  become  so  great,  that  the  manner  in  which  border  peoples  are 
absorbed  is  of  no  immediate  consequence.  Russian  resumption  of 
pressure  upon  China  for  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
the  enforced  treaties  with  both  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  by  which 
Russia  recognizes  an  “  independence”  on  the  part  of  those  outer  prov¬ 
inces  that  is  desired  by  Russia  only  because  it  provides  her  a  foothold 
for  further  aggression,  the  absorption  of  the  Transcaucasian  “  repub¬ 
lics  ”  —  these  are  all  parts  of  a  well-laid  design  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  extend  the  practise  of  Rolshevism  among  peoples  within 
their  range  of  power. 

On  its  western  border  Russia  finds  a  chain  of  new  or  enlarged  coun¬ 
tries  extending  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Rlack  Sea  that  have  gained  or 
kept  their  independence  largely  because  they  are  supported  by  France 
and  Great  Rritain.  Roth  Poland  and  Rumania,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  are  proteges  of  France.  The  Raltic  countries  are  of  special  con¬ 
cern  to  Great  Rritain  not  only  because  of  their  own  production  and 
export  of  raw  materials  such  as  timber,  flax,  cereals,  and  the  like,  but 
also  because  it  is  through  them  that  Great  Rritain  may  expect  a  share 
of  the  raw  material  exported  from  Russia  itself.  These  countries  and 
their  commercial  ports  offer  English  merchants  the  opportunity  of 
getting  Russian  products  without  dealing  directly  with  the  Russians 
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themselves.  It  is  true  that  Russia  has  made  treaties  of  peace  with  her 
western  neighbors  and  that  she  has  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  respect 
the  new  boundaries ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  expediency  only.  From 
the  nature  of  her  diplomatic  relations  thus  far  we  can  but  conclude  that, 
given  a  favorable  opportunity,  she  would  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the 
treaties  and  reestablish  the  boundary  lines  in  accordance  with  her  own 
desire  to  regain  possession  of  her  former  outlets  on  the  Baltic. 

The  most  acute  single  question  on  Russia’s  western  frontier  is  that 
of  Bessarabia.  The  opposing  banks  of  the  Dniester  are  patrolled  by 
Rumanian  and  Russian  troops.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when, 
with  other  distractions  out  of  the  way  and  her  economic  power  increased 
to  the  point  where  she  can  support  major  military  operations,  Russia 
will  demand  the  return  of  the  province  or  attempt  to  take  it  by  force. 
Rumania  cannot  expect  to  have  the  full  support  of  the  western  powers 
should  she  come  to  blows  with  Russia  over  the  question  of  sovereignty 
in  Bessarabia.  She  has  received,  through  the  Bessarabian  treaty  of 
28  October  1920,  recognition  by  the  Allies  of  her  sovereignty  there,  and 
it  is  stipulated  that  that  sovereignty  shall  not  be  called  into  ques¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contracting  parties  reserve  the  right  to 
submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  all 
questions  that  may  be  raised  by  Russia  concerning  the  details  of  the 
treaty.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  the  question  the  reader  is  referred 
to  page  373.) 

In  accord  with  its  own  original  rules  of  international  behavior,  the 
Soviet  government  has  maintained  that  it  is  not  bound  by  convention 
or  law  with  respect  to  territorial  waters  and  that  it  may  extend  the 
limits  of  such  waters  in  conformity  with  its  own  ideas  of  right.  In 
exercising  jurisdiction  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  on  the  Murman 
coast,  Russia  became  involved  in  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  and 
while  the  two  governments  have  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  Similar  problems  are  bound  to  arise  on  the  Black  Sea  coast 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Siberia,  where  fishing  rights  and  privileges 
are  likewise  related  to  the  question  of  territorial  waters. 

In  Central  Asia  the  relation  of  Russia  to  her  neighbors  and  to  the 
question  of  territorial  expansion  takes  on  a  somewhat  different  form 
and  Soviet  acts  are  based  upon  wholly  different  motives.  To  under¬ 
stand  them  it  is  desirable  to  turn  to  the  ethnic  composition  of  Russia ; 
and  in  that  connection  to  see  how  the  government  of  Moscow  secures 
the  adherence  of  peoples  so  unlike  the  Russians  in  social  and  economic 
organization. 
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ETHNIC  AND  ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Of  the  many  ethnic  groups  comprised  in  the  table  on  page  468*,  the 
ten  that  are  starred  represent  peoples  that  were  the  chief  cause  of 
border  insecurity  in  the  Russian  Empire.  While  political  self-conscious¬ 
ness  and  power  of  organization  were  low  among  Lithuanians,  Letts, 
Esths,  and  Transcaspian  peoples,  they  were  strongly  felt  on  grounds 
of  history  and  tradition  by  the  Poles.  The  Finns,  ethnically  different 
from  the  Russians,  had  struggled  for  a  larger  measure  of  autonomy, 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  taking  affairs  into  their  own  hands  when  the 
Russian  Revolution  provided  opportunity.  The  Ukraine  was  the  seat 
of  a  separate  movement  for  withdrawal  from  the  Russian  Empire.  It 
is  the  richest  and  the  most  densely  populated  part  and  is  the  region  best 
served  by  railroads.  In  contrast  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Russia  with 
respect  to  the  Raltic  states,  there  was  a  determined  effort  to  keep  the 
Ukraine  attached  to  Moscow ;  for  to  permit  it  to  form  an  independent 
government  would  be  to  make  the  rest  of  European  Russia  economi¬ 
cally  dependent  upon  the  Ukraine.  The  interior  would  be  shut  off 
even  more  completely  than  ever  from  the  sea,  whereas  access  to  the  sea 
and  particularly  to  warm  water  has  been  one  of  the  historical  aims  of 
Russia.  The  Ukraine  was  overrun  by  the  Red  Army  and  its  regional 
government  ousted  in  1919. 

Most  of  the  territory  now  detached  from  Russia  on  the  west  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  people  who  live  in  a  relatively  high  state  of  culture  as  compared 
with  Russia,  though  on  a  relatively  low  level  of  culture  as  compared 
with  central  and  western  Europe.  In  central  Asia  and  eastern  Siberia, 
Russia  had  to  deal  with  ethnic  groups  of  a  totally  different  order 
of  importance.  The  more  primitive  Siberian  tribes  wholly  lacked 
political  self-consciousness,  and  their  geographical  position  and  envi¬ 
ronment  had  imposed  a  low  standard  of  life.  Their  commercial  activity 
is  feeble,  and  they  play  no  vital  part  in  the  political  life  of  Russia. 
Some  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  Turkestan,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  in  the  region  east  of  the  Volga,  are  Moslems  whose  reli¬ 
gious  attachments  are  with  the  Moslem  world  and  whose  political  self- 
consciousness  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  political  force  by  the 
progress  of  the  short-lived  but  energetic  Pan-Islamic  and  Pan-Turanian 
movements.  Armenia  and  Georgia,  finding  it  difficult  to  associate 
themselves  with  a  radical  government  north  of  the  Caucasus,  each 
sought  national  independence.  Today,  as  republics  in  the  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  they  represent  merely  Soviet  conquest  by 
force  of  arms  (1921).  A  Rlack  Sea  federation,  to  be  composed  of  the 
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Ethnic  Composition  of  the  Russian  Empire  according  to  the  Census  of  1897, 
AND  WITHIN  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  1914 

(Figures  represent  thousands.  Names  of  loosely  attached  border  peoples  are  starred.) 


Russia 

IN 

Eukope 

Poland 

Cau¬ 

casia 

Siberia 

Central 

Asia 

Finland 

Totals 

ARYANS 

Slavs 

Great  Russians . 

48,559 

267 

1,830 

4,424 

588 

6 

55,674 

Little  Russians  *  .  .  .  . 

20,415 

335 

1,305 

223 

102 

22,380 

White  Russians . 

5,823 

29 

20 

12 

1 

5,885 

Poles  * . 

1,110 

6,756 

25 

29 

12 

7,932 

Other  Slavs . 

213 

7 

4 

224 

Lithuanians  * . 

1,345 

305 

5 

2 

1 

1,658 

Letts  * . 

1,422 

5 

2 

7 

1 

1,437 

Iranians  . 

2 

418 

364 

784 

Armenians  * . 

77 

1,096 

5 

1,178 

Rumanians  * . 

1,122 

5 

7 

1,134 

Germans  . 

1,312 

407 

57 

5 

9 

2 

1,792 

Swedes . 

14 

350 

364 

Other  Aryans . 

132 

1 

105 

6 

1 

245 

SEMITES 

3,715 

1,267 

40 

33 

8 

5,063 

URALO-ALTAIANS 

Finno-Ugrians . 

Finns  * . 

143 

2,353 

2,496 

Karelians . 

208 

208 

Lapps . . 

2 

1 

3 

Mordvinians . 

990 

21 

13 

1,024 

Other  Finno-Ugrians  .  .  . 

1,090 

32 

1,122 

Esths  * . 

990 

4 

4 

4 

1,002 

Turko-Tatars  * 

Kirghiz . 

264 

33 

3,989 

4,286 

Tatars . 

1,953 

4 

1,510 

210 

60 

3,737 

Bashkirs . 

1,488 

1 

1 

.  3 

1,493 

Sarts . 

968 

968 

Chuvashes . 

838 

1 

4 

843 

Uzbegs . 

726 

726 

Turkomans . 

8 

25 

249 

282 

Osmanli  Turks . 

69 

139 

208 

Other  Turko-Tatars 

• 

205 

227 

623 

1,055 

Mongols . 

171 

14 

289 

474 

Other  Uralo-Altaians  .  . 

4 

82 

86 

GEORGIANS* . 

1,352 

1,352 

OTHER  CAUCASIANS  .  .  . 

1,092 

1,092 

HYPERBOREANS  . 

39 

39 

CHINESE,  JAPANESE  .  .  . 

86 

86 

TOTALS  . 

93,479 

9,393 

9,256 

5,769 

7,723 

2,712 

128,332 

Cossacks  in  the  Don  country  and  the  Kuban  united  with  the  Ukraine, 
was  at  one  time  a  possibility,  because  of  the  common  interest  of  these 
three  regions  in  free  trade  among  themselves  and  access  to  outer  world 
commerce  through  Black  Sea  ports  and  the  Dardanelles.  A  Siberian 
and  a  Turkestan  confederation  were  other  regional  possibilities.  A 
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Far  Eastern  Republic  came  into  existence  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  here 
ensued  a  prolonged  struggle  between  Whites  and  Reds  that  for  a  time 
threatened  loss  of  territory  to  Russia,  especially  when,  following  the 
World  War,  Japan  occupied  the  country  as  far  west  as  Lake  Eaikal  and 
seemed  about  to  hold  the  territory  by  force.  Ey  giving  up  territory 
on  the  west  the  Russian  leaders  were  able  to  concentrate  the  forces  at 
their  command  with  such  success  as  to  overwhelm  the  Whites  under 
Petlura,  Kolchak,  and  others,  and  keep  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  former  empire  together.  As  soon  as  military  control  was  assured, 
a  reorganization  of  government  took  place  along  the  lines  of  the  system 
sketched  on  pages  460  to  462.  Ry  combining  firm  central  control 
with  a  distinct  measure  of  local  autonomy,  the  divergent  parts  have 
since  been  held  together. 

The  task  of  uniting  the  fragments  of  former  Russia,  all  given  a  cen¬ 
tripetal  tendency  by  general  unrest  and  revolution,  was  made  still  more 
difficult  by  the  nature  of  the  land  itself.  The  Ukraine,  for  example, 
is  traversed  by  the  Dniester  River,  one  of  the  oldest  trade  routes  of 
Europe.  Thus  it  has  drawn  cultural  elements  since  early  times  from 
Oriental,  Greek,  Gothic,  Ryzantine,  and  North  Germanic  contacts. 
Upon  its  banks  many  historical  battles  were  fought  for  the  control  of 
the  river  by  Russians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Moldavians,  and  Turks. 
When  we  consider  that  trade  has  been  historically  the  most  important 
instrument  in  the  spread  of  culture,  we  may  understand  that  the  ethno¬ 
graphic  differences  between  Ukrainians  and  northern  Slavs  were  thrown 
into  greater  contrast  by  their  cultural  dissimilarities.  In  Siberia,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  not  cultural  differences  so  much  as  an  unfavor¬ 
able  geographical  enviromnent  that  increased  the  dangers  of  disruption. 
Rroad  mountains  and  plateaus  cross  Siberia  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Irkutsk  and  separate  the  lower  Amur  provinces  from  western 
Siberia.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  cuts  across  them ;  but  one  rail¬ 
way  is  too  slender  a  thread  to  unite  governments  and  illiterate  peoples 
so  widely'  different  in  spirit  and  in  contact  with  the  outside  world. 
The  chief  rivers  of  Siberia  flow  northward  to  an  ice-choked  sea  accessible 
only  from  the  west.  Real  union  has  been  further  impeded  by  the  desire 
of  each  section  to  profit  by  the  special  resources  in  its  possession.  East¬ 
ern  Siberia  has  much  more  natural  trade  affiliations  with  Japan  and 
with  the  United  States  than  with  European  Russia.  The  Republic 
of  Georgia  in  the  Transcaucasus  country  has  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  manganese  deposits  in  the  world  and  would  like  to  win  special 
profit  through  their  exploitation.  A  similar  motive  animates  the  Azer¬ 
baijan  Tatars  of  the  Raku  oil  region. 
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Fig.  166.  The  Pale  of  Settlement,  former  European  Russia,  according  to  the  Jewish  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  (article  on  Russia) .  In  none  of  the  Russian  governments  without  shading  on  the  map  do 
the  Jews  form  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  except  in  the  Baltic  region,  where 
percentages  of  Jews  are  given  in  figures  (1,  2,  7). 

Two  elements  within  Russia  itself  deserve  special  mention  —  the 
Jews  and  the  Germans.  Within  the  Jewish  Pale  of  Czarist  Russia 
(Fig.  166)  were  more  than  five  million  Jews.  The  wealthiest  and  best 
educated  were  scattered  through  the  country,  but  in  general  Jews  were 
prohibited  from  living  in  Great  Russia.  Poland  now  has  the  largest 
number  of  Jews  formerly  within  the  Pale  of  Settlement.  They  con¬ 
stitute  14  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  the  territory  formerly 
known  as  Russian  Poland.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  Galicia, 
Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  and  Bessarabia.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Jews  that  they  have  a  community  life  distinct  from  that  of  the  people 
about  them.  In  Russia  they  had  grown  so  numerous  as  to  become  an 
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object  of  persecution.  They  are  an  element  of  weakness  rather  than 
of  strength  in  the  development  of  a  unified  Russian  state,  the  more  so 
as  they  were  obliged  in  the  earlier  regime  to  dwell  largely  in  the  cities. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Soviet  government  has  encouraged  their 
settlement  on  the  land,  particularly  in  the  Crimea.  Whereas  there 
were  about  50,000  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1914  in  Russia,  this 
number  had  grown  to  130,000  in  1925. 

Of  greater  political  importance  are  the  Germans  who  for  centuries 
formed  a  Teutonic  outpost  in  the  Raltic  Provinces,  and  who  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  became  the  dominant  element  in  the  landlord, 
tradesman,  and  artisan  classes.  In  1762  numbers  of  them  were  invited 
to  settle  permanently  in  southern  Russia  in  separate  agricultural  colo¬ 
nies,  and  they  now  occupy  important  geographical  positions,  especially 
in  the  Don  region  and  the  northern  Caucasus.  They  have  increased 
the  economic  value  of  the  regions  in  which  they  dwell,  profiting  by 
the  allotment  of  rich  land  originally  granted  to  them,  exemption 
from  military  service,  and  the  advantages  of  local  self-government. 
In  the  Ukraine  they  exercised  a  strong  political  influence  during 
the  Ukrainian  separatist  movement  (beginning  in  1918).  Wherever 
located  they  have  been  a  firm  basis  of  German  economic  and  political 
penetration;  for  despite  complete  severance  of  ties  with  the  mother 
country,  they  maintained  their  speech,  religion,  traditions,  and  social 
system  uncontaminated  by  the  Slavic  peoples  around  them.  With  the 
rise  of  the  nationalist  movement  in  Russia  a  “  Russianization  process 
was  introduced  among  them  by  government,  and  extensive  migration 
of  Germans  followed,  chiefly  to  America.  Their  treatment  as  foreign¬ 
ers  during  the  World  War  still  further  weakened  them  through  property 

losses. 

THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Russia  would  have  fallen  back  into  the 
divided  condition  in  which  it  lived  during  the  medieval  period  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  railway  system  inherited  from  the  previous  regime. 
Railways  and  telegraphs  enabled  the  central  government  at  Moscow 
to  maintain  communications  and  move  troops  with  enough  speed  to 
exercise  the  power  necessary  to  keep  Russia  coherent.  A  railway  sys¬ 
tem  had  come  into  being  much  later  in  Russia  than  in  other  countries. 
Count  Witte,  a  great  statesman  who  became  minister  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  1892,  doubled  the  annual  increase  of  railway  mileage.  Before 
his  time  there  was  but  the  skeleton  of  a  national  railway  system.  The 
mileage  was  limited  to  six  principal  lines  serving  the  largest  towns, 
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Fig.  167.  The  principal  railway  lines  of  Eurasia  and  the  field  of  former  British,  Russian,  and 
German  conflict  in  western  Asia,  particularly  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan. 

with  a  combined  length  of  18,000  miles  —  about  that  of  the  United 
States  a  generation  earlier.  Witte’s  objects,  however,  were  not  those 
of  conquest.  Because  the  country  was  chiefly  agricultural,  it  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  industrial  nations  of  western  Europe,  in 
Witte’s  view,  if  it  could  not  use  its  own  raw  materials  and  labor  to 
create  manufactured  wares  upon  its  own  territory.  As  a  result  of  his 
policy  there  was  a  rapid  growth  in  industrial  cities.  In  the  sixteen 
years  following  1897,  Odessa,  Kiev,  and  Kherson,  the  three  chief  cen¬ 
ters  of  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  increased  their  population  55,  150, 
and  40  per  cent  respectively.  The  ores  of  the  Caucasus,  the  oil  of 
Baku,  and  the  forests  of  the  north  were  all  developed  rapidly. 

It  was  this  railway  system,  these  industrial  cities,  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  came,  in  a  sense,  to  inherit.  They  found  themselves  provided 
with  an  instrument  of  power  which  they  used  to  the  fullest  extent, 
despite  their  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  continued 
deterioration  of  rails  and  rolling  stock.  But  in  uniting  the  different 
ethnic  elements  and  in  making  use  of  the  railroads  to  consolidate  their 
power,  the  Bussian  leaders  found  themselves  confronted  with  an  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  that  has  been  a  persistent  challenge  to  their  ability 
to  govern.  Bussia  has  always  been  in  a  low  state  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  development,  despite  the  advances  made  since  Count 
Witte’s  time.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  peasants  in  the  central 
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agricultural  provinces  have  no  draft  animals.  The  level  of  agricultural 
efficiency  is  extremely  low.  In  response  to  the  inferior  economic  status 
of  the  country,  enforced  by  long  winters  and  .cheap  basic  raw  materials 
such  as  leather,  wool,  and  wood,  household  industries  are  still  main¬ 
tained  on  a  large  scale.  Trade  by  barter  has  greater  scope  than  in 
any  other  civilized  country  in  the  world.  The  village  and  city  fair 
is  still  a  medium  of  great  commercial  importance,  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  such  fairs  being  held  in  Russia,  85  per  cent  of  them  in 
European  Russia.  Here  goods  are  exchanged  or  sold  as  in  similar 
fairs  in  Latin  America.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand  visitors 
have  attended  the  Nijni  Novgorod  Fair  in  a  single  year. 

Having  much  food  to  distribute  and  coarse,  bulky  products,  such  as 
hay  and  lumber,  to  transport,  Russia  needs  to  develop  her  railways  and 
canals  as  well  as  her  ordinary  roads.  A  normal  deficiency  of  food 
occurs  over  three  quarters  of  European  Russia  and  must  be  made  good 
by  imports  from  southern  Russia  or  from  outside  countries  (Fig.  164). 
The  rate  of  transportation  by  rail  has  hitherto  been  high.  The  indus¬ 
trial  centers  are  far  from  the  sea.  Capital  and  the  higher  grades  of 
skilled  labor  have  had  to  come  from  abroad.  The  tendency  of  the 
Russian  industrial  worker  to  return  to  the  land  for  the  harvest  season 
has  still  further  increased  the  cost  of  production  by  leaving  industrial 
plants  idle  or  understaffed  for  a  part  of  each  year.  Transportation  by 
canal  is  seasonal ;  for  there  is  so  great  a  change  in  rainfall  from  summer 
to  winter  as  to  render  the  streams  unnavigable  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  all  of  them  are  frozen  during  the  winter  months,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  days  running  from  100  on  the  Don  to  150  on  the  Volga. 

Finally,  there  is  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  leaders  themselves  toward 
the  levelling  processes  set  in  train  by  the  adoption  of  communistic 
principles.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  people,  including  teachers, 
doctors,  and  lawyers,  have  been  killed.  Thousands  have  fled  to 
France,  Great  Rritain,  and  the  United  States.  Rolshevism  has  meant  a 
step  backward  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Russia.  Equally  serious  has 
been  the  effect  of  communism  upon  the  former  Russian  cooperative 
societies.  These  were  remarkably  well  organized,  considering  the 
generally  backward  state  of  Russian  society  and  political  organization 
in  the  Czarist  regime.  They  were  all  the  more  important  because  they 
represented  a  spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  peas¬ 
ants  to  organize  for  economic  benefit.  At  the  beginning  of  Soviet 
rule  the  cooperative  societies  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  because 
they  represented  the  independent  organizing  instinct  of  the  Russian 
people.  Ry  1921  the  economic  machinery  of  the  country  was  in  such 
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Fig.  168.  Political  map  of  European  Russia,  showing  principal  administrative  divisions  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  sources. 


a  bad  way  that  limited  trading  privileges  were  given  them.  By  1927, 
the  agricultural  cooperative  unions  were  said  to  represent  6,500,000 
farms  and  the  consumers’  unions,  chiefly  urban,  to  have  11,000,000 
shareholders .  Allow ance  must  be  made  for  duplication  of  membership  in 
the  various  commodity  societies ;  also,  the  restrictions  on  imports  and  on 
private  trading  force  both  buyer  and  seller  to  rely  upon  the  cooperatives. 
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The  political  consequences 
of  certain  extreme  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  thrown  into 
high  relief  by  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Soviet  government.  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  among  the  con¬ 
tributing  conditions  of  Russian 
life,  they  will  be  outlined  here. 

Upon  Figure  169  are  shown  the 
several  rainfall  belts  in  a  critical 
area  east  of  the  Volga.  The 
better  favored  lands  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia  lie  north  of  Samara 

and  West  of  the  Urals  and  a  Fig.  169.  The  shaded  area  represents  the  famine 
lio-tn  rainfall  marts;  thp  rrmntrv  belt'  In  Seneral>  corresponds  to  the  region  having 

ngnt  raiman  marKs  me  country  a  mean  annual  rainfan  Gf  i0  to  20  inches.  Crop 
around  the  head  of  the  Caspian  failures  follow  a  succession  of  unusually  dry  years. 

Sea.  Here  is  a  region  that  periodically  suffers  from  drought,  as  in  1924, 
and  especially  in  1921  and  1922,  when,  after  several  dry  years,  crop 
failures  became  common,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  starved 
to  death  or  emigrated,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  towns.  The  American  Relief  Administration  during  1921-1922 
fed  nearly  eleven  million  children  and  adults  in  the  famine  regions 
of  the  Volga,  Urals,  and  the  Ukraine.  Twelve  thousand  medical  in¬ 
stitutions  were  assisted  and  more  than  seven  million  persons  were 
vaccinated  against  diseases  that  had  reached  epidemic  stages.  The 
situation  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Soviet  authorities  because 
the  railroads  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  disrepair,  and  there  was  a  greatly 
diminished  flow  of  imports  and  exports  and  a  steady  decline  of 
organized  industry.  Only  the  occurrence  of  famine  was  needed  to  show 
how  weak  was  that  economic  organization  and  how  incapable  was 
Russia  of  coping  with  its  own  problems. 

As  one  goes  from  west  to  east  in  the  Russian  republics  the  climate  be¬ 
comes  constantly  more  continental  in  type,  the  aridity  more  extreme, 
the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  more  intense.  But  just  as 
in  central  North  America,  on  the  plains  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Northwest,  the  greater  part  of  the  rainfall  of  the  interior  of  Russia 
that  is,  western  Siberia  —  falls  in  the  summer  or  growing  months,  thus 
making  an  extension  of  agriculture  possible  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
16-inch  rainfall  line.  Fortunately,  too,  the  black-earth  belt  ( cherno¬ 
zem )  shown  in  Figure  170,  that  forms  the  well-known  basis  of  Russia  s 
richest  agricultural  district,  extends  eastward  with  modifications  far 
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beyond  the  Urals,  with  outposts  as  far  east  as  the  Trans-Baikal  coun¬ 
try.  As  fast  as  railways  have  been  extended  into  the  drier  portions  of 
western  Siberia  and  eastern  Russia,  wheat  growing  has  followed  as  well 
as  the  production  of  other  cereals.  But  it  requires  a  strong  economic 
organization  to  offset  the  effect  of  a  succession  of  bad  years  such  as 
periodically  recur  here  as  in  all  semi-arid  regions.  A  close  railway  net¬ 
work  is  the  first  essential,  an  adequate  equipment  of  rolling-stock  is  a 
second,  and  finally,  there  must  be  flexibility  throughout  the  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  in  order  that  the  state  itself  may  step  in  during  an 
emergency  and  use  the  surplus  of  favored  regions  to  meet  the  deficit  of 
those  stricken  by  drought. 

THE  EASTWARD  MARCH  OF  EMPIRE 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  Russia  if  we  think  only  in  conventional 
terms  of  its  historical  relation  to  western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic. 
For  while  the  maritime  nations  of  the  rising  west  were  engaged  in 
exploring  the  coasts  of  eastern  North  America  and  establishing  colonies 
in  the  New  World,  Russia  was  broken  up  into  independent  principalities 
and  suffering  from  the  civil  wars  of  rival  factions.  It  had  not  yet  col¬ 
lected  itself  after  more  than  two  centuries  of  Mongol  or  Tatar  domina¬ 
tion,  a  period  in  its  history  which  ended  in  1462  with  the  consolidation 
of  the  tsardom  of  Muscovy.  During  the  long  period  of  the  rule  of  the 
nomads  there  was  almost  complete  preoccupation  with  eastern  peoples. 
Only  as  late  as  1492  did  any  considerable  part  of  Russia  have  a  ruler 
sufficiently  strong  to  attempt  a  “western  policy.”  In  that  year  Ivan 
III  interfered  actively  in  Lithuanian  affairs,  and  his  successor  took  a 
still  stronger  position  in  attempting  to  secure  a  footing  on  the  Baltic 
coast  and  to  establish  relations  with  western  European  powers.  Bar¬ 
ring  his  way  were  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  Teutons  and  Swedes,  who 
already  at  that  time  looked  upon  Russia’s  westward  movement  as  a 
sinister  threat  of  barbarism  against  civilization.  Under  Peter  the 
Great  (1672-1725)  Russia  first  reached  imperial  stature.  In  his  long 
and  vigorous  reign  he  won  not  only  Karelia  on  the  north  but  also 
Livonia,  Estonia,  and  part  of  Finland,  and  established  himself  firmly 
upon  the  Baltic  coast. 

Yet  Peter’s  most  conspicuous  territorial  gains  were  not  in  the  west 
but  in  the  east.  In  1725  he  dispatched  Bering  upon  the  first  of  two 
famous  voyages  of  exploration  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  it  was  only 
after  1742,  and  following  Bering’s  second  expedition,  that  the  car¬ 
tographers  knew  even  the  general  outlines  of  the  farther  Siberian  and 
Alaskan  coasts.  In  the  century  before,  Russian  trappers,  traders,  and 
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Fig.  170.  Note  the  relation  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to  the  fertile  black-earth  belt.  Only 
three  of  the  five  main  soil  groups  are  represented.  North  of  the  black-earth  soils  are  the  conif¬ 
erous  forests  of  Siberia ;  southward  is  the  region  of  grasslands  and  diminishing  rainfall.  The 
gray-earth  zone  is  largely  desert.  Based  on  Atlas  of  Asiatic  Russia,  1914. 

missionaries  had  wandered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Siberia. 
They  navigated  the  Ob,  Yenisei,  and  Lena,  and  learned  that  these 
northward  flowing  streams  emptied  into  an  icy  sea.  Russian  fur  trad¬ 
ers  first  reached  the  Pacific  shores  in  1639.  The  period  from  1600  to 
1800  may  be  looked  upon  as  Russia’s  heroic  age  of  discovery  and  settle¬ 
ment  in  distant  Siberia.  The  long  and  hazardous  journeys  through 
the  wilderness  and,  among  others,  Rering’s  great  exploit,  are  compar¬ 
able  to  the  earliest  English,  French,  and  Spanish  voyages  to  America. 
When  western  peoples  were  carrying  the  exotic  products  of  the  New 
World  eastward  across  the  Atlantic,  successive  land  caravans  in  Asia 
were  traversing  seven  thousand  miles  of  plain  and  mountain,  desert 
and  grassland,  to  bring  the  silks  and  teas  and  spices  of  Cathay  to  the 
trade  marts  of  Russia  tributary  to  the  Rlack  Sea.  Here  were  the  roots 
of  that  association  with  the  East  that  has  continued  into  our  own  time. 
Russia’s  eastern  orientation  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  but  a  histori¬ 
cal  fact.  Her  present  relations  with  China  are  not  the  work  of  Rolshe- 
vist  leaders  merely;  relations  of  one  kind  or  another  have  persisted 
since  Chinese  wares  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  tents  of  the 
Cossacks.  Originally  an  Asiatic  power  in  Europe,  Russia  is  now  a 
European  power  in  Asia. 
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Fig.  171.  The  field  of  settlement  of  Russian  colonists  in  Siberia  according  to  the  Atlas  of  Asiatic  Russia,  1914.  Note  the  scattered  settlements  in  dry 
Turkestan  and  the  continuity  of  settlements  in  the  belt  of  heavier  rainfall  on  the  margin  of  forest  and  grassland  farther  north.  Consult  the  map  of 
soil  belts,  Figure  170.  For  Lenin  Land  read  Northern  Land  (formerly  Nicholas  II  Land). 
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THE  SIBERIAN  REALM 

The  eastward  extension  of  Russian  power  was  not  accomplished 
through  exploration  and  discovery  merely  but  by  conquest  and,  in 
later  periods,  by  colonization.  Up  to  the  16th  century  Siberia  was  not 
safe  for  the  settler  or  the  traveler.  Trade  across  it  was  from  point  to 
point  through  tribal  territory.  Only  in  the  late  16th  century  did 
Yermak,  a  Russian  Cossack  explorer,  open  the  door  to  the  Orient.  Ry 
1630  the  Russians  claimed  to  be  masters  of  the  Yenisei.  In  1638  tea 
was  first  imported  from  China.  The  Cossacks  reached  Lake  Raikal 
by  1643  and  the  Rering  Sea  by  1656.  Fierce  contests  with  the  Chinese 
for  the  possession  of  the  Amur  country  ended  when  the  Chinese  drove 
out  the  Russian  colonists  and  established  territorial  limits  to  Russian 
advance  which  were  to  be  maintained  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Only  as  late  as  1858  was  Russia  able  to  seize  the  Amur  and  make  it  the 
boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires. 

Ry  her  penetration  of  Siberia,  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  military 
posts,  the  wide  organization  of  trade  on  the  part  of  both  trappers  and 
merchants,  Russia  became  firmly  planted  in  the  heart  of  Asia  and  the 
power  of  the  Mongol  Tatar  hordes  was  broken  forever.  If  western 
civilization  held  back  the  Slavic  hordes,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  latter 
in  their  turn  defended  Europe  from  further  Mongol  invasion. 

An  important  feature  of  the  character  of  the  Russian  people  is  their 
ready  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  The  Russian  has  always  been 
able  to  become  farmer,  tradesman,  hunter,  fisherman,  or  cattle  breeder 
without  losing  the  community  organization  that  more  than  any  other 
thing  characterizes  his  life.  This  makes  him  a  successful  explorer  and 
colonist  and  a  powerful  agent  of  empire.  In  modern  times  it  has  given 
stability  to  the  Russian  colonizing  movement  in  Siberia.  Along  the 
black-earth  belt  a  White  Russian  population  has  been  developed  that 
now  extends  across  Siberia  for  four  thousand  miles  from  Omsk  to 
Vladivostok  (Fig.  171) ;  and  in  the  six-year  period  1907  to  1912  from  a 
quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  colonists  annually  went  to 
Siberia,  chiefly  along  this  rich  belt  of  soil.  Following  the  World  War 
the  flow  began  again ;  but  it  almost  ceased  after  1920  when  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  estates  of  European  Russia  offered  the  peasant  a  chance 
to  own  land  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  he  had  enjoyed 
theretofore.  Now  again  the  stream  of  colonization  has  begun,  encour¬ 
aged  by  a  central  colonization  bureau  at  Moscow,  by  the  technical 
studies  of  soil  and  climate  that  have  given  the  new  colonist  the  benefit 
of  the  science  of  soils,  by  increased  railroad  building  now  in  progress, 
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and  finally  by  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Kirghiz  tribes  which  has 
fixed  limits  to  the  grazing  lands  that  the  nomadic  Kirghiz  may  occupy. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  the  six-thousand-mile  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  that  is  of  chief  importance  in  the  occupation  of  western 
Siberia  but  the  branch  lines  that  reach  out  to  north  and  south  and  that 
now  serve  a  broad  belt  of  occupied  country  extending  from  the  edge 
of  the  coniferous  forest  on  the  north,  southward  to  and  even  beyond 
the  10-inch  rainfall  line  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Kirghiz  steppes. 
Farther  east  settlements  are  gathered  about  the  railway,  though  the 
conditions  of  transportation  are  still  exceedingly  difficult,  freight  rates 
too  high,  the  markets  of  the  Far  East  and  of  Europe  too  distant,  to  fur¬ 
nish  an  adequate  outlet  for  the  grain  and  dairy  products  of  the  region. 
Mere  distance  is  here  a  great  handicap  which  neither  the  railroad 
toward  the  west  and  the  east  nor  river  steamboats  plying  between 
western  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  coast  (principally  on  the  Ob  River)  can 
overcome.  The  result  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  commercial  liaison 
with  the  Transcaspian  country  and  Russian  Turkestan.  Between  the 
irrigated  lands  along  the  southern  border  of  the  empire  and  marked  by 
the  cities  of  Samarkand,  Merv,  and  others,  there  has  been  a  marked 
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development  of  irrigation  and  the  growth  of  cotton  as  the  chief  commer¬ 
cial  crop.  If  there  could  be  established,  through  better  rail  connections, 
complementary  trade  relations  with  the  cereal-growing  belt  on  the 
north  and  the  cotton-growing  belt  on  the  south,  a  more  nearly  self- 
contained  economy  could  be  established  measurably  independent  of 
that  outer  world  whose  markets  are  economically  almost  inaccessible. 
Until  this  is 'done  western  Siberia  will  still  be  an  outlying  colony  of 
Europe.  It  has  no  direct  outlet  to  the  world-encircling  and  commer¬ 
cially  life-giving  sea.  A  constant  prepossession  of  the  colonists  has 
been  a  shorter  and  cheaper  route  to  markets  and  one  more  independent 
than  the  Ob  River-Kara  Sea  route,  open  for  but  two  months  of  the 
year  at  the  most. 

Unlike  European  Russia,  Siberia  had  no  land  tenure  system  to  re¬ 
form.  The  Soviet  government  was  able  to  organize  local  autonomous 
groups  sympathetic  toward  it  and  enjoying  some  degree  of  local  self- 
government.  Of  independence  and  union  on  the  part  of  the  Siberian 
people  as  a  whole  there  could  be  no  thought,  for  there  is  no  unity 
among  the  different  groups,  no  conviction  as  to  the  form  that  local 
self-government  should  take,  no  adequate  leadership ;  and  above  all, 
there  are  the  deterrents  of  poor  communications,  an  illiterate  people, 
and  a  large  lawless  element.  Of  the  total  population  of  13,000,000, 
about  9,000,000  are  Russians.  The  ultimate  power  of  this  vast  realm 
may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  its  territory  covers  more  than 
4,800,000  square  miles,  if  we  exclude  Transcaspia,  Turkestan,  and  the 
steppe  provinces ;  or  more  than  6,250,000  square  miles  if  we  include 
these  provinces.  It  is  true  that  the  value  of  the  territory  is  lessened 
by  its  remoteness,  by  the  desert  and  mountain  character  of  a  great  deal 
of  it,  by  the  dense  coniferous  forests  that  impede  settlement.  Rut  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  population  has  doubled,  and  with  the 
increase  of  railways  and  the  European  demand  for  cereals  it  cannot 
fail  to  go  on  increasing  and  to  become,  in  time,  a  major  political  unit. 
It  is  even  now  the  third  largest  population  group  in  the  continent  of 
Asia,  China  and  India  being  respectively  first  and  second. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

ANATOLIA:  LAST  REMNANT  OF  THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE 

Few  realize  how  far  into  Europe  the  Turk  once  penetrated  and  how 
dangerously  near  he  came  to  overwhelming  western  civilization.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  he  was  the  aggressor  against  European 
peoples,  chiefly  Germans  and  Magyars,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  his 
repeated  assaults ;  but  in  1683,  at  the  second  siege  of  Vienna,  he  was 
decisively  defeated  by  forces  under  the  Polish  leader  Sobieski,  and  since 
then  the  field  of  his  power  has  progressively  diminished.  As  late  as 
1908  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  the  nominal  ruler  of  the  Adriatic  prov¬ 
inces  of  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina,  although  the  special  position  of 
Austria-Hungary  made  her  emperor  the  actual  ruler.  The  Moham¬ 
medans  of  Bosnia  (chiefly  Serbs)  number  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  province ;  and  it  is  ahnost  as  far  from  Bosnia  to 
Constantinople  as  from  Bosnia  to  Paris. 

Before  the  Balkan  wars  the  Turkish  Empire  was  as  large  as  Russia 
in  Europe ;  its  population  was  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  France. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Turkish  rulers  during  the  centuries  that 
their  empire  endured  arose  from  the  high  degree  of  complexity  in  the 
ethnography  of  Turkey’s  subject  peoples  —  higher  than  that  exhibited 
by  any  other  empire  in  the  world  except  Russia,  with  her  vast  extent,  and 
Great  Britain,  with  colonies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  To  the  ethnic 
differences  among  her  peoples  were  added  equally  important  differences 
of  religion  and  character,  differences  not  mitigated  by  the  leveling 
processes  of  general  education  and  free  commercial  intercourse.  Lying 
at  the  meeting  place  of  three  continents,  Turkey  has  drawn  widely 
upon  racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  stocks  whose  dissimilarities  have 
not  been  offset  by  superficial  similarities  imposed  by  conquest  or  the 
pastoral-nomadic  life. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  task  of  governing  Turkey  was  complicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
country.  Locally  there  are  rich  tracts,  as  on  the  valley  slopes  and 
floors  of  the  Smyrna  region  and  about  Adana  (Cilicia) ;  but,  as  shown 
in  Figure  179  (page  495),  a  mountainous  relief  prevails  over  a  large  part 
of  the  border  of  the  Anatolian  plateau,  and  the  arable  tracts  have  a 
patchy  peripheral  distribution  without  a  network  of  railways  to  permit 
profitable  commercial  exchanges  to  be  made.  Extensive  parts  of  the 
central  region  are  semi-arid  and  some  parts  are  desertic.  The  western 
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Fig.  173.  Only  a  European  foothold  remains  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  unrestricted  sovereignty, 
the  regime  of  the  Straits  imposing  limits  to  sovereignty  over  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles. 
For  details  see  Figures  181  and  182,  and  184,  page  516. 


part  of  the  plateau  (Phrygia)  has  good  pastures  and  arable  valleys ; 
the  Pontic  winds  bring  rain  to  a  zone  of  settlements  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  dry  central  region  (Galatia  and  Cappadocia),  where 
Turkoman  and  Kurdish  nomads  find  temporary  pasturage  following 
the  spring  rains ;  the  core  of  the  plateau  (Lycaonia)  has  less  than 
8  inches  of  rain.  In  connection  with  the  Baghdad  railway  line,  Ger¬ 
man  engineers  before  the  World  War  had  reclaimed  100,000  acres  of 
land  by  irrigation  in  the  plain  of  Konia,  utilizing  the  water  of  the 
Isaurian  lakes  in  the  Taurus  Mountains.  The  natural  vegetation  is 
grass  on  the  plateau  and  a  scrubby  growth  of  trees  on  the  higher  slopes. 
Forests  are  limited  mostly  to  the  seaward  borders  of  the  plateau  behind 
the  agricultural  tracts  or  are  interspersed  with  them  where  there  is  a 
heavier  rainfall  or  rougher  land. 

The  interior  of  Arabia  is  typically  desert  country  with  a  light  and 
uncertain  rainfall  and  a  very  limited  extent  of  locally  irrigable  soil. 
The  population  is  dominantly  and  in  places  exclusively  nomadic,  with 
the  lightest  of  political  affiliations.  The  former  Turkish  possessions  in 
western  Arabia  —  Hejaz,  Asir,  and  Yemen  —  were  so  remote  and 
little  known  that  Turkish  sovereignty  there  was  but  a  shadow.  We 
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commonly  fail  to  appreciate  their  distance  from  the  center  of  Turkish 
authority.  Arabia  is  about  half  as  large  as  that  part  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  (Fig.  36,  page  141).  It  is  as  far  from 
Constantinople  to  Mocha  in  southwestern  Arabia  as  it  is  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  Outside  of  the  Balkans,  Anatolia,  the  Syrian 
region,  and  the  Hejaz,  there  were  almost  no  railroads  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  there  has  always  been  a  central  administration  whose  bad 
effects  could  hardly  have  been  offset  in  any  circumstances. 

The  strong  and  varied  relief  of  the  natural  regions  of  Turkey  and  the 
great  differences  of  climate  from  place  to  place  have  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  division  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people. 

(1)  The  Turks  are  largely  confined  to  the  mountain-rimmed  and 
partly  desert  highlands  of  Anatolia. 

(2)  The  Armenian  race  long  occupied  the  high  valley  floors  about 
Lake  Van,  spreading  thence  northward  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Transcaucasus  and  southwestward  to  the  Cicilian  plains  about 
the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta. 

(3)  The  Syrians  hold  a  fertile  strip  of  land  along  the  Mediterranean, 
shut  off  by  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  south  and  the 
Syrian  desert  on  the  east. 

(4)  The  semi-nomadic  Kurds  keep  largely  to  the  mountain  pastures 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers. 

(5)  The  Arabs  inhabit  the  oases  of  the  vast  interior  desert  of  Arabia 
or  live  in  locally  fertile  districts  about  the  desert  border  including 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

(6)  Judea  is  a  naturally  well-protected  plateau  where  the  Hebrew 
race  had  its  early  development. 

Each  people  has  a  distinctive  historical  homeland. 

HISTORICAL  RELATIONS  AND  POLICIES 

The  complexities  of  race  in  Anatolia  have  also  in  part  grown  out  of  a 
long  and  changeful  history.  Military  expeditions  of  the  past,  no  less 
than  commercial  life,  passed  and  repassed  the  sites  of  modern  peoples. 
Hittite  and  Syrian,  Persian  and  Greek,  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian,  Boman  imperialist,  European  crusader,  fanatical  Moslem, 
raiding  nomadic  Arab,  and  parasitic  Turk,  sent  their  armies  across  this 
part  and  that  to  capture  towns,  take  spoils,  enslave  peoples,  or  guard  a 
highway  of  approach. 
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The  great  Eurasian  trade  and  political  movements  have  involved 
some  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  —  sometimes  all  of  it  —  ever  since  its 
formation.  Armenia  was  a  meeting  place  of  the  inner  trade  routes ; 
Syria  was  the  maritime  outlet  of  the  hinterland  trade ;  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  region  were  a  focus  of  eastern  commerce.  Impor¬ 
tant  towns  grew  up  at  critical  places :  Haifa  is  an  historic  port  where 
caravans  gathered;  Mosul,  or  “Central  Gates,”  is  near  a  high  pass 
leading  up  to  Armenia ;  Konia,  once  a  center  of  Turkish  power  in  the 
Seljuk  Empire,  was  at  a  desert  meeting  place  of  north-south  and  east- 
west  routes  in  Anatolia ;  Aleppo  was  a  focus  for  traffic  about  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta.  Smyrna  was  the  richest  prize  of  all,  save 
only  Constantinople,  for  it  was  the  center  of  a  spiritual  and  material 
culture  as  old  as  Attica.  Trebizond  was  to  the  Greeks  of  the  pre- 
Christian  centuries  what  Hongkong  is  now  to  the  British. 

When  the  Turk  captured  Constantinople  from  the  Byzantine  rulers 
in  1453  and  thus  completed  control  of  the  gateways  to  Asia  and  the 
tributary  trade,  European  traders  earnestly  sought  a  new  route  to 
India,  for  with  increasing  risks  of  trade  over  the  old  route  went  higher 
costs.  Finally  Dias  discovered  the  southern  end  of  Africa  (1488), 
and  soon  after  a  new  and  all-water  route  to  India  which  avoided  the 
Turk  was  found  by  Da  Gama  (1498).  The  Suez  Canal  in  our  own 
time  (completed  in  1869)  diverted  trade  still  further  from  the  old 
caravan  routes  across  Asia  Minor. 

The  historic  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  due  primarily  to 
four  causes : 

(1)  The  country’s  central  situation  at  one  of  the  greatest  crossroads 
of  the  world  and  its  bridge-like  character  between  central  Asia 
and  southeastern  Europe.  This  made  of  its  territory  a  battle¬ 
field  of  rival  powers  and  called  for  a  weakening  overextension  of 
political  effort. 

(2)  The  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  different  and  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  peoples  in  a  low  stage  of  development,  without  the  facilities 
for  economic  betterment,  and  turbulent  to  a  costly  degree. 

(3)  As  a  result  of  the  two  preceding  conditions,  continuous  wasting  of 
Turkish  stock  on  foreign  battlefields,  not  merely  by  war  but  by 
all  the  insanitary  conditions  that  poor  organization  and  primi¬ 
tive  medical  service  imposed. 

(4)  A  vicious  and  discriminatory  tax  system,  which  laid  ruinous  con¬ 
ditions  upon  struggling  industry,  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  total 
lack  of  constructive  economic  effort. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  the  present  problems  of  the  Turkish  peo¬ 
ple  if  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  rise  and  spread  of  Turkish  power. 
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From  central  Asian  nuclei  there  moved  westward  nomadic  Turks,  first 
the  Seljuk  Turks  who  in  the  11th  century  conquered  Anatolia  from  the 
Byzantines,  and  later  the  Ottoman  Turks  who  largely  absorbed  the 
earlier  conquerors,  founding  an  empire  in  1326  with  a  capital  first  at 
Brusa  and  later  at  Adrianople  (1365).  In  the  process  of  conquering  or 
adding  resident  populations  there  was  much  mingling  of  blood,  and  with 
it  an  extension  of  Turkish  speech  and  Mohammedan  religion.  In 
the  eight  years  from  1512  to  1520,  the  Turks  conquered  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  holy  places  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  By  the  latter  action, 
Sultan  Selim  I  of  that  time  became  the  “Defender  of  the  Moslem 
Faith,”  and  made  himself  Caliph,  or  Head  of  the  Church. 

Selim’s  successor,  Suleiman,  pushed  the  Mohammedan  conquests 
far  into  Europe,  besieging  Vienna  in  1529,  though  without  success. 
In  1565  Malta  likewise  was  besieged.  Thereafter  there  was  a  decline 
in  Turkish  power,  especially  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  navy  at 
Lepanto  in  1571  and  the  second  siege  of  Vienna,  which  ended  disas¬ 
trously  for  the  Turks  in  1683. 

In  the  later  years  of  the  17th  century  Hungary  was  lost  to  the  Turks. 
Then  followed  the  loss  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  the  Greeks  and  the  Serbs  successfully 
rose  against  the  Turk,  and  from  that  time  down  to  recent  years  the 
pressure  of  the  Christian  against  the  Turk  has  been  almost  unremitting. 
But  for  the  antagonism  between  the  Russian  and  British  empires, 
the  struggle  might  have  ended  long  ago  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk 
from  Europe. 

Internal  difficulties  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  even  revolution 
against  the  Turkish  authorities,  continued  until  in  1876  a  constitution 
and  a  parliament  were  introduced,  not  as  an  expression  of  liberal 
fendencies  but  as  a  blind  to  prevent  foreign  interference.  Conflicting 
racial  and  religious  interests  were  manifested  as  soon  as  the  parliament 
set  to  work,  and  rendered  it  impotent.  In  the  long  period  from  1876  to 
1908  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II  held  the  reins  of  power  exclusively  in  his 
own  hands.  He  fought  western  liberal  ideas  in  his  court  and  in  the 
country,  and  tried  to  make  Pan-Islamism  a  political  force.  Through  it 
he  hoped  to  continue  his  leadership  of  the  Moslem  world  and  to  exercise 
strong  political  influence  among  the  Moslem  populations  of : 

(1)  Great  Britain,  in  India,  Egypt,  eastern  Africa,  etc. 

(2)  France,  in  northern  Africa. 

(3)  Russia,  on  the  northern  Black  Sea  coast,  in  Transcaucasia, 
and  in  Russian  Turkestan. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1908  AND  THE  NATIONALIST  POLICY  OF 

THE  YOUNG  TURKS 

Only  a  few  years  before  the  World  War  the  autocratic  policy  of  the 
Sultan  was  most  unexpectedly  interrupted,  with  profound  effects 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  Turkey,  and  indeed  of  the  world. 
In  July  1908  the  Young  Turks  came  into  power,  overthrowing  the 
ruling  party  and  forcing  the  reactionary  Sultan  to  restore  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  1876.  It  was  thought  that  the  period  of  liberty  and 
freedom  had  at  last  set  in;  there  was  the  greatest  excitement  and 
rejoicing  throughout  Turkey.  The  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  the  Alba¬ 
nians  of  Europe,  the  Armenians,  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  Turks  them¬ 
selves  believed  that  the  day  of  deliverance  had  come.  The  racial  and 
religious  hatreds  seemed  to  disappear  overnight ;  and  in  their  place 
came  a  spirit  of  good  will.  There  was  almost  equal  rejoicing  abroad 
because  of  the  new  era,  for  it  was  recalled  how  badly  governed  Turkey 
had  been,  how  many  of  her  own  citizens  she  had  massacred,  how  rotten 
was  her  internal  organization. 

At  first  the  troubles  of  the  Young  Turks  were  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
old  regime  to  regain  control.  After  a  mutiny  in  the  army  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  had  been  put  down,  the  Young  Turk  party  made  the  Sultan  a 
prisoner  at  Salonika  and  put  his  brother,  Mohammed  Y,  in  his  place. 
A  nationalizing  movement  began,  known  as  Pan-Islamism.  The 
scattered  units  of  the  entire  Mohammedan  world  were  to  become 
federated  in  a  vast  political  system.  The  power  of  Islam  was  to  be 
consolidated.  Even  Finland  and  Hungary  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
scheme.  United  Turkey  was  to  form  the  center  of  the  Islamic  world, 
though  permitting  distant  peoples,  like  the  Arabs  of  Egypt,  Morocco, 
and  Tunis,  and  the  people  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  to  enjoy  local 
autonomy. 

To  further  their  objects  and  stimulate  popular  enthusiasm,  the 
officials  and  teachers  idealized  such  barbarian  leaders  as  Attila  and 
Genghis  Khan  and  wrote  in  poetic  style  of  the  glories  of  these  so-called 
heroic  figures.  Scholars  and  writers  formed  clubs,  published  books, 
and  held  celebrations  to  revive  Turkish  hero  worship. 

Another  phase  of  the  movement  was  attention  to  national  economic 
problems.  The  leaders  asserted  that  as  long  as  trade  and  industries 
were  in  foreign  hands  the  Turk  was  impotent.  Greek  and  Armenian 
traders  and  shopkeepers  were  persecuted,  boycotted,  and  expelled,  and 
national  banks  were  started,  as  at  Aidin  and  Konia. 

But  the  Young  Turks  failed  from  the  very  beginning.  They  began 
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to  oppress  the  subject  races ;  made  no  effort  to  punish  the  men  who  had 
carried  out  the  terrible  Adana  massacres  of  1909,  in  which  more  than 
30,000  Christians  were  killed;  tried  to  suppress  the  liberties  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church ;  started  a  commercial  boycott  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  sought  forcibly  to  colonize  Macedonia  by  bringing  in  Moham¬ 
medans  from  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Instead  of  drawing  together  the 
diverse  peoples  of  their  empire,  the  Young  Turks  in  the  end  only  started 
into  fiercer  life  the  age-old  racial  and  religious  hatreds. 

ZONES  OF  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  the  lamentable  events 
that  occurred  in  Turkey  at  the  end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  regime  was  the  renewed  ambition  of  the  great  powers  to  gain 
larger  spheres  of  influence  in  Turkey,  so  that  if  the  empire  vanished 
they  should  have  richer  spoils.  The  effort  took  concrete  form  in  1916, 
during  the  World  War,  when  an  agreement  was  made  that  Russia  was  to 
have  the  whole  northern  Armenian  region  (Fig.  174)  as  a  sphere  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  influence,  which  meant  that  if  the  Turkish  Empire 


Fig.  174.  Adjacent  to  the  principal  ports  are  rectangles  representing  proportional  value  of  trade 
—  the  open  portion,  imports;  the  shaded  portion,  exports.  Statistics  are  for  1910-1911,  that 
is,  before  the  Balkan  wars  in  which  Turkey  lost  the  majority  of  her  European  holdings,  and  when 
the  trade  of  Turkish  ports  was  in  a  normal  condition.  Zones  of  influence  are  drawn  as  laid  down 
in  the  so-called  secret  treaties  made  during  the  World  War.  A,  B,  C  are  supplementary  zones; 
D,  E,  F,  G  are  special  areas  mentioned  in  the  various  agreements.  Railways  as  in  1928.  For 
the  railway  net  of  1914  see  Figure  175. 
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Fig.  175.  Navigation  and  harbor  rights  and  concessions  in  Turkey  in  1914.  Railways  as  in  1914  ; 
for  the  railway  net  of  today  see  Figure  174.  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  facts  shown  in  this  and  the 
preceding  map  (Fig.  174)  that  the  terms  of  the  discarded  treaty  of  Sfevres  (page  492)  should 
be  read. 

disintegrated,  Russia  would  hope  to  own  this  part  of  it.  Italy  was  to 
have  special  rights  in  Adalia  and  Dodecanesia.  France  was  given 
a  similar  position  in  the  Adana  region,  Syria,  and  southern  Armenia ; 
while  England  was  to  have  a  sort  of  protectorate  over  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia. 

With  the  complete  collapse  of  orderly  government  in  Russia  in  1917, 
the  Russian  sphere  faded  from  the  map  of  Turkey  and  in  its  place 
there  appeared  three  countries  —  Armenia,  the  Georgian  Republic, 
and  the  country  of  the  Azerbaijan  Tatars  (Fig.  188,  page  527). 

The  Italian  zone  at  Adalia  represents  an  independent  effort.  When 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  in  1911,  Italy  sought 
to  increase  her  territorial  holdings  in  Africa  by  acts  of  aggression  in 
Libya  (Tripoli).  Austria-Hungary  had  seized  the  provinces  of  Rosnia 
and  Hercegovina,  Rulgaria  had  declared  her  independence  of  Turkey 
—  why  should  not  Italy  have  Libya?  War  with  Turkey  followed. 
It  was  a  hard  campaign,  and  before  it  was  won  Italy  seized  the  group 
of  islands  known  as  the  Dodecanese,  from  which  she  was  to  with¬ 
draw  as  soon  as  Turkish  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Libya.  Italy 
also  obtained  railway  concessions  in  the  Adalia  region  from  the  weak 
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Turkish  government,  and  strengthened  her  hold  upon  the  coal  mines 
of  Heraclea  on  the  southern  Black  Sea  coast  east  of  Constantinople. 

As  the  World  War  progressed,  it  became  more  and  more  important 
for  the  Allies  to  have  the  aid  of  Greece,  on  account  of  the  progress  of 
German  operations  in  the  Balkans  and  the  possibility  of  a  submarine 
campaign  with  the  Greek  coast  as  a  base.  Greek  adherence  to  the 
Allied  cause  could  be  won  only  if  the  Greeks  felt  that  there  would  be  a 
chance,  after  the  war,  to  unite  the  Greek  populations  of  the  yEgean. 
While  there  was  no  agreement  to  this  effect,  there  was  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing.  Now  the  islands  known  as  the  Dodecanese  (page  402)  are 
exclusively  Greek  in  customs,  language,  and  religion.  Neither  the 
Turks  through  centuries  of  rule,  nor  the  Italians  in  a  few  years,  could 
change  the  fundamental  character  of  the  people.  To  this  day  the 
sailors  of  Dodecanesia  maintain  the  Hellenic  traditions  of  the  past. 
Moreover,  the  islands  lie  near  that  part  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor 
that  was  predominantly  Greek,  and  that  supported  Smyrna  as  a 
commercial  center.  But  the  Italian  incubus  could  not  be  shaken  off. 
Fourteen  of  the  islands  have  been  left  definitively  in  Italian  hands  by 
the  treaty  of  Lausanne  (page  501).  The  rest  of  the  ^Egean  islands  are 
divided  between  Greece  and  Turkey  (Fig.  139,  page  398). 

THE  POLICY  OF  CAPITULATIONS 

Whatever  their  location  and  character,  the  Turks  have  always  been  a 
poor  people  and  the  standard  of  education  has  been  low.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  Turk  has  never  shown  business  qualities.  The 
Turkish  peasant  is  a  farmer,  not  a  trader,  and  the  Turkish  leaders 
played  the  part  of  overlords,  not  that  of  creative  business  organizers. 
As  a  result,  almost  all  the  business  of  the  country  was  traditionally  in 
the  hands  of  non-Turkish  people  —  Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Italians, 
French,  Germans,  and  English.  Wherever  mines  had  been  developed, 
railroads  or  irrigation  works  constructed,  foreign  capital  and  foreign 
brains  were  chiefly  responsible. 

At  first  thought  it  might  be  supposed  that  foreign  assistance  would  be 
nothing  but  a  benefit  to  Turkey.  And  so  it  would,  were  it  not  that 
foreigners  in  Turkey  were  too  often  concessionaires  who  got  control 
of  valuable  resources  and  lent  money  at  usurious  rates.  In  addition 
they  occupied  a  privileged  position  in  the  country.  In  fact,  citizens  of 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary  were  in 
many  respects  in  a  separate  class  from  Turkish  citizens,  whether  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  or  Jews,  since  they  were  practically  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  income  taxes  and  of  certain  other  taxes  to  which  the 
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Turk  was  subject.  The  foreigner  was  immune  from  search,  could 
secure  passports  from  his  own  consul,  and  could  be  tried  in  courts  of  his 
own  nationality.  All  of  these  special  privileges  together  constituted  a 
body  of  privileges  known  as  “capitulations.”  The  capitulations  date 
back  for  centuries  and  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  conception  of  law  unlike 
that  prevailing  in  our  day.  In  their  earlier  development  they  were 
extended  to  the  weaker  as  well  as  the  stronger  Christian  states  and  had 
no  relation  to  foreign  penetration.  Their  modern  phase  no  doubt  gave 
protection  to  foreigners  in  face  of  a  rotten  judiciary ;  but  their  extension 
emphasized  Turkey’s  weakness,  if  it  did  not  increase  it.  One  entire 
region,  the  Lebanon,  was  placed  in  a  privileged  class  and  passed  under 
foreign  control  in  1864.  With  the  modern  type  of  capitulations  went 
increasing  corruption.  Officials  sought  bribes  at  every  opportunity. 
The  situation  was  parallel  to  that  in  China  (page  587).  Upon  declaring 
war  in  1914,  Turkey  abolished  the  capitulations  ;  but  the  powers  refused 
to  recognize  her  action,  until  obliged  to  do  so  at  the  time  that  the  treaty 
of  Lausanne  was  negotiated  (page  501). 

THE  OTTOMAN  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  question  of  debt  was  politically  important  to  Turkey  even  before 
the  World  War ;  for  with  debt  control  were  related  still  larger  schemes 
of  political  control,  through  which  combinations  of  capital  sought  to 
gain  advantages  not  to  Turkey’s  interest.  The  total  pre-war  debt  of 
Turkey  originally  amounted  to  $716,000,000.  France,  the  chief 
creditor,  had  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  Germany  came  next  with  20  per 
cent,  and  Great  Britain  followed  with  15  per  cent.  The  debt  was 
administered  by  a  Council  of  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Public 
Debt,  which  consisted  of  one  representative  each  for  France,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  and 
one  representative  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  The  president  of 
the  Council  was  French  or  British  in  alternate  years.  If  money  was 
borrowed,  it  was  the  Council  that  administered  the  service  of  the  loan. 
When  interest  or  principal  became  due,  the  Council  collected  a  certain 
amount  of  the  ordinary  revenues.  The  Council  reached  into  almost 
every  corner  of  Turkish  financial  affairs.  Its  control  went  so  far  as  to 
affect  even  the  tax  on  live  stock  in  some  districts.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  introduced  modern  methods  in  a  number  of  industries,  and  was  the 
principal  influence  in  establishing  the  silk  industry.  Its  staff  of  trained 
employees  totaled  nearly  nine  thousand  in  1912. 

Students  of  Turkish  problems  long  held  that  if  Turkish  affairs  were 
to  be  improved,  the  exclusive  privileges  involved  in  the  public  debt  and 
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in  the  concessions  must  be  modified  or  abolished.  They  asserted 
further  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  Turkey’s  interest  if  all  the  revenues 
of  the  state  were  controlled  by  a  central  treasury,  instead  of  by  many 
collecting  and  disbursing  agencies,  as  in  the  past.  So  complicated  were 
these  financial  affairs,  so  poor  was  Turkey  after  the  World  War  (she  had 
already  lost  one  tenth  of  her  revenue  and  one  sixth  of  her  population  m 
the  Balkan  wars  of  1912-1913),  so  great  was  the  rivalry  of  the  powers, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  Turkey  pay  a  war  indemnity  such  as  had 
been  pledged  by  the  other  defeated  powers. 

THE  NEW  NATIONALIST  PARTY 

With  the  collapse  of  Turkish  military  power  in  1918,  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  and  adjacent  waters  by  an  Allied  army  and  fleet, 
and  the  threat  of  dismemberment,  Turkish  sentiment  for  the  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  crystallized  in  the  form  of  a  Nationalist  party. 
Organized  in  October  1919,  the  new  party  soon  carried  Adrianople 
and  Brusa.  It  had  the  whole  interior  of  Anatolia  in  which  to  develop, 
for  only  the  coastal  regions  were  held  by  the  Allies.  The  French  were 
attacked  and  defeated  at  Marash  late  in  February  1920 and  their 
retreat  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  massacre  of  Armenians  in  the 
Cilician  region.  The  British  were  harassed  on  the  borders  of  Kurdistan 
by  tribesmen  who  were  instigated  by  Turkish  officials.  The  Greek 
forces  that  held  the  demarcation  line  at  Smyrna  were  hard  pressed. 
The  Allied  armies  had  largely  disbanded,  and  the  greater  part,  of  the 
world  was  stricken  with  disorganization  and  laden  with  debt. 

Seeing  these  influences  at  work,  and  seeing  also  their  own  country 
disintegrating,  the  Turkish  leaders  revived  the  national  sentiment  and 
spurred  their  people  to  new  efforts  to  defeat  the  scattered  battalions  of 
the  Allies  and  regain  the  empire.  That  they  were  successful  was  owing 
chiefly  to  the  heavy  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres,  drawn  up  by  the 
Allies  and  signed  by  the  Turkish  representatives  but  never  ratified  by 
the  Parliament.  By  its  terms  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  service  was 
to  continue  upon  that  part  apportioned  to  Turkey ;  all  concessions 
granted  prior  to  1914  were  to  be  conserved  and  confirmed  ;  and  control 
of  import  and  export  duties  was  conceded.  “Free  zones”  were  to  be 
established  in  ports  of  alleged  international  interest :  Constantinople, 
Haidar  Pasha,  Smyrna,  Alexandretta,  Haifa,  Basra,  Trebizond,  and 
Batum.  Non-Turkish  territory  was  everywhere  to  be  cut  away :  a 
new  republic  of  Armenia  was  to  take  out  a  huge  area  on  the  east ;  Greece 
was  to  occupy  the  Smyrna  region  on  the  west.  The  Zone  of  the  Straits 
was  to  be  demilitarized  and  strict  control  over  it  maintained  by  an 
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Fig.  176.  Percentage  of  Moslem  population  in  Asiatic  Turkey  by  sanjaks  before  the  World  War. 
The  line  of  heavy  dots  represents  approximately  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary  of  the  Arab 
lands. 
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Fig  177.  Density  of  population  in  Asiatic  Turkey  by  sanjaks  before  the  World  War.  In  con¬ 
junction  is  shown  the  division  of  Turkey  as  proposed  in  the  treaty  of  Sevres  (solid  lines)  and  the 
Tripartite  Agreement  (broken  lines)  :  Zone  of  the  Straits,  Greek  zone  in  the  Smyrna  district, 
Italian  zone  in  southwestern  Anatolia,  French  mandatory  area  in  Syria  and  zone  of  influence  m 
southeastern  Anatolia,  British  mandatory  area  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  The  dotted  line 
represents  President  Wilson’s  boundary  on  the  Turkish  side  for  the  proposed  state  of  Armenia. 
For  the  details  of  the  Wilson  line  see  Figure  189,  page  528. 
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Allied  commission.  Turkish  vassalage,  economic  and  military,  was 
complete.  From  the  Turkish  standpoint  nothing  could  be  lost  by 
renewed  resistance,  something  might  be  gained  (Figs.  174,  175). 

In  the  past  one  hundred  years  the  Turk  has  given  ample  proof  that 
he  well  knows  the  principle  that  not  only  power  but  also  the  balance  of 
power  matters,  whether  in  business  or  politics.  The  war  debts  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  need  for  trade  revival  under 
exceptionally  favorable  circumstances  increased  the  competition  for 
Levantine  trade  and  for  economic  privileges  in  the  tributary  lands. 
Given  such  a  situation,  the  opportunity  of  the  Turk,  historically  an 
exploiter  himself  long  before  the  western  powers  learned  the  art,  lay 
plain  before  him.  When  the  terms  of  The  treaty  of  Sevres  became 
generally  known  to  the  Turkish  leaders,  resistance  to  the  Allies  settled 
into  a.  resolutely  fixed  principle.  In  spite  of  the  general  feeling  in 
Christian  countries  that  the  end  of  Turkish  control  of  Christian  peoples 
was  at  hand,  there  was  no  corresponding  resolution  or  means  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  crusade  to  effect  such  a  result.  By  contrast  the  Turk  felt 
that  he  was  fighting  for  his  life.  The  extent  to  which  the  Turkish 
Empire  would  have  been  reduced  by  the  treaty  of  Sevres,  had  the 
treaty  been  ratified  and  enforced,  may  be  appreciated  from  the  map 
shown  in  Figure  177. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  POST-WAR  SITUATION 

The  disposition  of  the  main  bodies  of  population  about  the  rim  of  the 
Anatolian  peninsula,  if  examined  in  conjunction  with  the  railroads  and 
port  statistics  of  Figure  174,  shows  still  more  clearly  why  Turkey  felt 
that  the  treaty  of  Sevres  meant  economic  slavery  and  political  extinc¬ 
tion.  The  dry  interior  of  the  peninsula  being  ill  served  with  railroads, 
it  follows  that  sea  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  Turkish 
territory  (as  cut  down  by  the  treaty  of  Sevres)  would  have  been  vitally 
affected  by  the  control  of  the  Bosporus.  Upon  this  historic  strait 
focused  the  national  life  of  Turkey.  It  is  by  ship  and  caravan  that 
the  bulk  of  Turkish  goods  is  transported ;  railroad  building  has  only 
begun.  The  representation  of  port  statistics  1  shows  graphically  that 
the  interest  of  Constantinople  and  the  Anatolian  peoples  in  the  /Egean 
Sea  is  of  the  first  order,  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  when  appraising  the 
historic  position  or  trade  of  the  Greeks  and  their  rival  claims. 

Smyrna  was  the  chief  exporting  center  and  Constantinople  led  in 
imports  —  and  precisely  these  were  the  ports  that  the  Allies  proposed 
to  hold,  the  one  through  a  Greek  mandate,  the  other  through  the  admin- 

1The  statistics  for  the  seven  ports  are  to  be  found  on  page  518. 
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Fig.  178.  Distribution  of  rainfall  in  Anatolia.  The  approximate  equivalent  of  650  millimeters 
is  26  inches.  From  Ulrich  Frey,  “  Das  Hochland  von  Apatolien,”  Mitteilungen  der  Geographische 
Gesellschaft  in  Munchen,  1925,  Plate  7. 
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Fig.  179.  Relief  of  Anatolia.  Note  the  plateau  character  of  the  peninsula,  its  abrupt  and 
indented  border,  and  interior  valleys  and  basins.  Of  special  interest  is  a  comparison  of  new 
boundaries  and  of  population  densities  in  Figures  173  and  177  with  the  coastal  valley  lowlands  as 
represented  here.  Contours  reduced  from  the  sheets  of  the  millionth  map,  British  General  Staff. 
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istration  of  an  Allied  commission.  The  territorial  losses  of  the  Balkan 
wars  deprived  Turkey  of  Salonika  and  Dedeagatch,  two  of  the  seven 
ports  of  chief  importance.  The  prospective  loss  of  Smyrna  to  Greece, 
of  Beirut  to  France,  and  of  Trebizond  to  Armenia,  together  with  the 
inclusion  of  Haidar-Pasha  in  the  zone  of  the  Straits  and  the  special 
regime  of  Constantinople  (with  its  tributary  territory  in  Europe 
reduced  to  the  needs  of  water  and  vegetable  supplies) ,  placed  practically 
every  outlet  of  Turkish  trade  in  foreign  hands  (Fig.  174). 

Were  the  interior  of  Turkey  a  closely  organized  agricultural  unit, 
the  loss  of  coastal  outlets  might  have  been  less  serious.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  arable  lands  of  the  peninsula  lie.for  the  most  part  near  the  sea 
in  patches  and  narrow  belts  or  tongues  of  valley  floor,  or  on  the  lower 
soil-covered  hill  slopes.  Elsewhere,  and  notably  in  the  steppe-like 
interior,  the  pastoral-nomadic  type  of  life  prevails.  This  life  being  on 
a  more  primitive  level  than  that  in  Europe,  it  follows  that  the  Turk 
could  afford  to  waste  his  land  and  people  without  fearing  for  their 
future,  if  he  could  in  the  end  recover  the  coastal  outlets. 

Still  another  geographical  element  affected  the  situation.  The 
Turk  had  been  fighting  on  his  own  distant  ground,  and  the  Allies  would 
have  to  come  to  him ;  and  that  is  costly.  Flere  time  told  on  the  side 
of  the  Turk.  It  was,  therefore,  logical  to  conclude  that  the  treaty  of 
Sevres  and  the  supplementary  Tripartite  Agreement  of  even  date  (1920) 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  would  have  no  validity  unless 
the  Turk  agreed.  The  Allies  could  not  force  him  to  accept  their  terms. 
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turkey’s  territorial  gains  since  1919 
The  Angora  Agreement  and  Cilicia 

The  first  step  in  Turkey’s  elimination  or  modification  of  the  territorial 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres  was  taken  on  the  military  line  of 
northern  Syria.  Down  from  the  northeast  runs  a  string  of  valleys 
toward  salt  water  at  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta.  By  the  treaty  of 
Sevres,  France  encircled  that  outlet,  whence  a  considerable  trade 
reaches  the  coast  and  where  fertile  lands  already  productive  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  still  greater  development.  It  is  not  a  principal  Turkish 
outlet,  but  it  is  an  important  one.  By  the  Angora  Agreement  (1921) 
Turkey  recovered  it  up  to  the  heavy  line  shown  in  Figure  177,  though 
France  still  retains  an  economic  priority  in  the  vilayets  of  Adana,  Diar- 
bekr,  Sivas,  and  Kharput  —  virtually  the  French  zone  of  the  secret 
treaties  (page  488)  and  of  the  Tripartite  Agreement.  Of  chief  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  region  is  the  Cilician  plain.  While  the  northern  part  is 
gravelly  and  dry  and  supports  a  population  chiefly  nomadic,  the 
southern  half  has  a  fertile  soil  abundantly  supplied  with  water  available 
for  irrigation.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  Egyptians, 
Syrians,  Bulgarians,  and  Circassians  colonized  it,  notably  displacing 
the  old  Turkish  population. 

Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  the  Straits 

As  soon  as  the  Angora  Agreement  had  gained  them  the  first  of  their 
essential  outlets  about  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  the  Turks  turned  to 
Smyrna,  which  has  long  been  the  largest  export  center  of  the  Turkish 
realm.  Besides,  it  is  the  focus  of  one  of  the  few  really  dense  populations 
of  Turkey.  Nothing  could  be  more  certain  from  either  the  historical 
or  the  commercial  standpoint  than  that  it  would  become  one  of  the 
chief  objectives  of  Turkish  military  ambitions.  The  city  was  burned 
in  the  taking  and  its  Greek  population  fled  to  Greece  in  one  of  the 
greatest  folk  movements  in  the  world’s  history  (page  401).  The 
remnant  was  expelled  or  exchanged  and  the  ethnic  composition  of  the 
region  completely  altered.  With  Smyrna  in  his  hands,  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha  turned  to  Constantinople  ;  and,  though  he  had  no  fleet,  it 
was  obvious  at  the  beginning  that  he  would  try  to  enlarge  his  European 
holdings  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  and  compromise. 

Second  only  to  Constantinople  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  prestige 
throughout  the  Mohammedan  world  is  the  Turkish  hinterland  in 
Europe  —  eastern  Thrace  with  Adrianople.  Before  the  Turk  had 
reached  the  Golden  Horn,  Adrianople  had  been  his  European  capital. 
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In  1913  Turkey  had  put  forth  her  “historic  rights”  to  the  city  and  had 
recovered  it  by  agreement  with  Bulgaria  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Balkan  War,  thus  modifying  the  Enos-Midia  line  upon  which  they  had 
agreed  at  the  close  of  the  First  Balkan  War. 

The  Allies  had  been  prepared  to  make  concessions  ever  since  the  . 
failure  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres  first  became  apparent.  In  March  1922 
the  Allied  ministers  at  Paris  had  already  proposed  substantial  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  treaty  of  Sevres  in  a  note  that  was  almost  apologetic 
in  tone.  Two  great  objectives  were,  however,  retained  —  protection 
of  Christian  minorities  and  freedom  of  the  Straits.  The  latter  is  the 
crux  of  the  entire  situation,  for  it  is  primarily  of  international  impor¬ 
tance  and  concern.  The  Straits  are  one  of  the  principal  maritime 
passages  of  the  world,  and  control  of  them  is  a  great  diplomatic  and 
military  advantage.  Up  to  1910  the  movement  of  shipping  through 
them  surpassed  that  through  Suez. 


TURKISH  CLAIMS  IN  THRACE 


Before  reviewing  the  final  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  an’d  the 
powers  it  will  suffice  to  mention  two  significant  regional  situations,  in 
Thrace  and  in  Mesopotamia,  that  entered  critically  into  the  treaty 
making.  The  debatable  ground  of  Thrace  has  long  been  a  political 
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Fig.  181.  Political  boundaries  in  Thrace.  Boundaries  established  by  the  following  treaties 
are  shown :  San  Stefano,  1978 ;  Berlin,  1878 ;  London,  1913 ;  Bucarest,  1913 ;  Constanti¬ 
nople,  1913  ;  Sofia,  1915  ;  Neuilly,  1919  ;  S&vres,  1920.  For  the  Lausanne  line  see  Figure  182. 
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storm  belt.  Turk,  Bulgar,  and  Greek  meet  there  in  an  environment 
that  offers  something  congenial  to  all  three  races.  The  present  division 
of  territory  is  only  the  last  of  a  long  series  made  to  establish  boundaries 
where  no  natural  or  ethnic  divisions  in  truth  can  be  found.  Else¬ 
where  in  the  disputed  territory  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  two  (or  rarely 
three)  powers  have  been  involved,  whereas  in  Thrace  at  least  five 
groups  of  interests  are  in  conflict.  Greece  has  sought  to  encircle  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  shut  off  Bulgaria  from  the  /Egean  as  well  as  Turkey 
from  Europe.  Bulgaria  has  persistently  sought  a  territorial  and  com¬ 
mercial  outlet  to  the  /Egean  on  the  south.  Turkey  has  resisted  both 
Greece  and  Bulgaria,  and  in  1920  the  powers  put  into  force  a  special 
post-war  regime  for  the  Zone  of  the  Straits  that  introduced  a  fourth 
group  of  interests.  The  trade  of  Russia  gives  her  also  a  primary 
interest  as  a  fifth  power. 

THE  MESOPOTAMIAN  BORDER 

The  question  of  Mosul  and  its  oil  fields  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Turkish  settlement.  The  British  mandatory  area,  as  at  first  proposed, 
encircled  the  oil  district,  and  this  position  was  incorporated  into  the 
treaty  of  Sevres  only  when  France  had  relinquished  an  overlapping 
territorial  claim  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  securing  one  fourth  of  the 
oil  produced  in  Mesopotamia.  France  also  gave  Great  Britain  the 
right  to  build  oil  pipe  lines  to  the  Mediterranean  across  the  French 
mandatory  area  in  Syria,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  buying  one  fourth 
of  the  oil  that  may  be  piped  in  this  way  from  Persia.  The  problem 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  irrigation  possibilities,  oil  reserves, 
and  strategical  considerations  make  Mesopotamia  a  highly  desirable 
block  of  territory  —  to  the  British,  with  Egyptian  and  Indian  empire 
interests  on  either  hand  and  an  oil-burning  navy,  no  less  than  to  the 
Turk  trying  to  piece  out  his  national  domain  and  recover  some  part  of 
his  former  strength.  After  prolonged  and  critical  negotiations  and  the 
most  patient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  difficulty  was  resolved  and  a  line  established  north  of  Mosul 
(Fig.  32,  page  188). 

PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS  IN  1922-1923 

After  the  Greek  armies  of  occupation  in  the  Smyrna  region  were 
routed  in  the  summer  of  1922  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  expelled,  the 
Allies  were  prepared  to  concede  Thrace  as  far  west  as  the  Maritsa 
River,  including  Adrianople.  There  was  suggested  a  demilitarized 
zone  on  land  and  the  freedom  of  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
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and  the  Dardanelles,  under  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  protection 
of  religious  and  racial  minorities.  In  the  following  month  an  armistice 
(Mudania)  was  signed,  providing  for  Greek  evacuation  of  Thrace,  the 
occupation  of  the  district  by  Allied  contingents,  and  the  establishment 
of  neutral  zones  along  the  Straits  to  be  governed  by  mixed  commissions. 

At  the  first  Near-East  Peace  Conference,  the  Turks  carried  out  their 
expressed  determination  to  make  the  “Nationalist  Pact”  the  foundation 
of  their  policy.  This  was  a  declaration  drawn  up  by  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  and  adopted  by  the  Turkish  Parliament  at  Constantinople,  and 
later  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Angora  (1920).  It  declared  the  right  of 
the  Arab  portions  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire  to  have  an  autonomous 
government,  and  the  determination  that  Cilicia  and  Mosul  should  not 
be  separated  from  Turkey.  The  ownership  of  the  sanjaks  of  Kars, 
Ardahan,  and  Batum,  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  status  of 
western  Thrace  were  to  be  determined  by  plebiscite.  While  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits  and  the  protection  of  minorities  were  viewed 
favorably,  unalterable  opposition  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
capitulations  was  declared,  and  upon  this  rock  the  conference  broke. 
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No  sooner  is  one  diplomatic  failure  acknowledged  than  fresh  effort 
must  be  made  with  a  revised  program  and  a  new  “formula,”  if  peace 
is  to  be  assured.  A  second  peace  conference  1  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  Lausanne,  of  which  the  principal  provisions  are  given  below.  Some¬ 
what  detailed  attention  is  given  the  provisions  because  by  them  a  new 
Turkish  state  came  into  being,  with  the  widest  consequences  for  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  and  for  the  Turkish  people  themselves. 

PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  LAUSANNE,  1923 

The  nations  participating  in  the  treaty  of  Lausanne  are  designated 
as  follows,  and  no  little  significance  attaches  to  the  forms  of  designation  : 

(1)  The  British  Empire,  France,  and  Italy, 

(2)  in  agreement  with  Japan,  and, 

(3)  by  invitation,  Greece,  Rumania,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State, 
and, 

(4)  also  the  United  States  of  America,  and, 

(5)  on  the  other  hand,  Turkey  : 

(6)  Bulgaria  and  Russia  as  littoral  powers  of  the  Black  Sea  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  both  negotiations  and  decisions  because  the  Straits  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  especially  examined ;  and 

(7)  Belgium  and  Portugal  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
economic  and  financial  articles  on  account  of  the  questions  which 
arose  for  these  two  powers  from  the  state  of  war  in  the  East. 

The  treaty  of  Lausanne  was  signed  24  July  1923,  and  has  been 
ratified  by  the  contracting  powers.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Sevres,  Turkey  was  all  but  eliminated  from  Europe,  since  she  would 
have  retained  only  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  a  small  tract  of  land 
immediately  adjacent  thereto.  The  Lausanne  terms  restored  to  Turkey 
the  Thracian  boundary  of  1914  in  all  but  a  few  minor  details.  Figure 
182  shows  the  Lausanne  line  in  Thrace.  The  Maritsa  now  forms  the 
boundary  from  a  point  near  Adrianople  southward  to  the  Tigean. 
Opposite  Adrianople  is  the  important  railway  station  of  Karagach. 
It  becomes  Turkish  and  thus  gives  Turkey  immediate  access  upon  her 
own  territory  to  a  section  of  railway  that  connects  this  important  city 
(and  former  Turkish  capital)  with  the  present  railway  line  between 

1  The  Lausanne  Agreement  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  (May  1923),  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  general  peace  agreement,  ended  the  difficulty  over  the  Smyrna  occupation. 
By  that  agreement  the  Greeks  acknowledged  the  damage  they  had  done  in  Anatolia  during 
four  years  of  military  occupation,  and  the  Turks  waived  indemnity  for  the  damage  in 
consideration  for  a  small  territorial  adjustment  in  Thrace,  whereby  the  town  and  railway 
station  of  Karagach,  across  the  river  from  Adrianople  (Fig.  182),  are  ceded  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  Turks. 
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Bulgaria  and  Constantinople.  Greece  is  excluded  from  eastern  Thrace 
and  from  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara  after  three  years’  occupation. 
Bulgaria’s  southern  boundary  is  left  unmodified  in  eastern  Ihrace. 

It  stands  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Neuilly.  An  important  feature  of 
the  Thracian  boundary  is  the  establishment  on  either  side  of  it  of  a 
demilitarized  zone  in  which  all  fortifications  shall  be  destroyed  and  no 
new  ones  erected.  A  similar  demilitarized  zone  is  established  on  either 
side  of  the  Bosporus,  the  Dardanelles,  and  certain  islands  (Fig.  182). 

Certain  islands  of  the  Mgean,  including  the  Dodecanese,  were  also 
definitely  disposed  of  by  the  treaty  of  Lausanne.  The  earlier  agree¬ 
ments  of  1913  and  1914  assigning  to  Greece  a  group  of  islands  among 
them  Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Mytilene,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Nikaria  — 
were  confirmed,  subject  only  to  the  exception  of  those  islands  given  to 
Italy  by  Article  15  of  the  treaty  itself.  Italy  obtained  fourteen 
islands,  all  of  the  Dodecanese  group  or  adjacent  thereto.  These  include 
the  important  islands  of  Bhodes,  Cos,  Patmos,  and  Castellorizzo. 
Imbros  and  Tenedos  were  assigned  to  Turkey,  with  guarantees  for 
the  non-Moslem  population.  Those  islands  that  lie  within  three  miles 
of  the  Turkish  coast  remained  Turkish  unless  otherwise  allotted. 
On  the  islands  of  Mytilene,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Nikaria,  Greece  is  to 
establish  no  naval  base  and  no  fortifications,  and  her  military  con¬ 
tingents  on  these  islands  shall  be  limited  to  the  normal  number  called 
up  for  military  service  on  the  spot. 

Among  the  territorial  provisions  is  one  relating  to  a  small  area  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  called  the  Anzac  Area,  granted  in 
perpetuity  to  the  British  Empire,  France,  and  Italy.  Custodians 
appointed  by  these  three  powers  will  preserve  the  graves  and  cemeteries 
there ;  but  Turkey  controls  access  to  the  area,  and  it  must  not  be  built 
up  or  fortified  in  any  way  except  as  houses  are  constructed  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  custodians. 

Turkey  renounced  all  rights  and  titles  over  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  as 
of  5  November  1914,  and  also  recognized  the  annexation  of  Cyprus  as 
proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  on  5  November  1914.  These  provisions 
affect  British  title  to  the  lands  in  question.  The  Italian  title  to  Libya, 
gained  as  a  result  of  the  Italo-Turkish  War  of  1911-1912,  is  confirmed  by 
an  article  which  also  abolishes  even  those  rights  and  titles  of  Turkey  in 
Libya  which  Turkey  enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of  18  October  1912 
(Lausanne),  which  closed  that  war.  Turkey  further  recognized  and 
accepted  the  “frontiers”  (boundaries)  of  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Poland,  Bumania,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State, 
and  the  Czechoslovak  State,  as  laid  down  in  the  several  treaties  closing 
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the  World  War.  On  account  of  the  layout  of  Turkish  territory  in 
Europe  and  the  course  of  the  railroads  upon  which  several  Balkan 
nations  must  depend  for  through  railway  communication,  the  freedom- 
of-transit  clauses  of  earlier  treaties  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  the 
Central  Powers  are  adhered  to  by  Turkey,  and  likewise  the  earlier 
arrangements  preceding  the  World  War  as  determined  at  Berne,  and 
the  conditions  respecting  international  railways  as  laid  down  in  the 
Conference  of  Barcelona  of  20  April  1921. 

All  states  that  benefited  by  the  Balkan  wars  through  the  distribution 
of  territory  or  that  derived  benefits  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Lausanne  are  hereafter  to  participate  in  the  annual  charges  for  the 
service  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt.  The  proportional  principle  of 
division  or  allotment  in  the  case  of  both  annuities  and  capital  sum  is 
adopted.  A  given  country  shall  pay  an  amount  determined  by  the 
ratio  between  the  “average  total  revenue”  of  the  territory  in  question 
and  the  total  revenue  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  1910-1911  and  1911- 
1912.  Turkey  thus  assumes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  debt. 

The  treaty  clauses  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  Bosporus  are  particularly  interesting.  These 
waterways  are  declared  free  to  transit  and  navigation  by  sea  and  air 
for  every  ship  no  matter  what  its  flag  or  cargo,  and  there  is  to  be  no 
tax  or  charge  except  for  services  directly  rendered.  There  are  specific 
provisions  for  the  use  of  these  waterways  in  a  “time  of  war,  Turkey 
being  neutral,”  a  “time  of  war,  Turkey  being  a  belligerent,”  and  so  on. 
If  Turkey  is  neutral  in  time  of  war,  the  conditions  for  the  use  of  the 
Straits  are  the  same  as  in  peace.  No  power  may  send  through  the 
Straits  a  force  greater  than  the  most  powerful  fleet  of  any  littoral 
power  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea.  If  Turkey  is  a  belligerent,  she  may 
prevent  enemy  vessels  from  using  the  Straits,  but  neutrals  may  pass. 

There  is  to  be  full  and  complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty  to  all 
inhabitants  of  Turkey  without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  lan¬ 
guage,  race,  or  religion.  Instruction  in  their  own  language  is  to  be 
provided  for  non-Moslem  nationals  in  Turkey  in  those  districts  in 
which  they  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  population.  Turkey 
adheres  in  Article  99  of  the  treaty  of  Lausanne  to  twenty-two  treaties, 
conventions,  and  arrangements  dating  from  1863  to  1920  and  dealing 
with  a  variety  of  international  subjects,  such  as  submarine  cables, 
postal  arrangements,  obscene  publications,  exemption  of  hospital  ships 
from  port  charges,  etc.  The  list  is  in  addition  to  many  other  treaties 
and  conventions  mentioned  more  especially  elsewhere  in  the  text  of  the 
treaty. 
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A  number  of  supplementary  conventions  and  agreements  between 
Turkey  and  the  Allies  were  signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  main  tieaty 
of  peace.  By  their  terms  Turkey  and  the  contracting  powers  renounce 
pecuniary  claims  as  a  result  of  the  World  War.  An  important  agree¬ 
ment  is  that  relating  to  judicial  procedure  in  Turkish  courts.  It  has 
grown  out  of  the  capitulations  which  reserved  to  the  nationals  ol 
foreign  powers  certain  privileges  in  the  matter  of  trial  for  o  enses  or 
crimes  committed  in  Turkish  territory.  Turkey  now  agrees  to  have 
investigation  made  as  a  basis  of  reform  in  her  judicial  procedure. 
Foreign  legal  counselors  will  be  engaged  for  this  purpose  from  a  list 
prepared  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  of  The 
Hague,  and  the  list  will  be  restricted  to  nationals  of  those  countries 
that  did  not  participate  in  the  World  War.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
the  advice  received  by  Turkey  in  the  matter,  there  is  to  be  hereafter  no 
foreign  interference  with  Turkish  courts.  An  agreement  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  dated  30  January  1923,  required  the  exchange  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  populations,  except  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Turks  of  Western  Thrace,  an  agreement  that  has  since  been 
carried  out.  In  order  to  improve  relations  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  there  was  provided  (with  moderate  reservations  as  to  resi¬ 
dence)  full  and  complete  amnesty  for  crimes  and  olfenses  committed 
during  the  war  by  their  respective  nationals. 

OLD  WINE  IN  NEW  BOTTLES 

The  rise  of  Turkey  as  a  real  power  after  defeat  and  threatened 
extinction  was  owing  largely  to  the  emergence  of  a  strong  personality, 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha.  He  is  an  astute  man  of  action,  wise  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  spirit.  He  seized  the  opportunity  when 
Turkey  lay  in  the  dust  to  raise  new  issues,  consolidate  his  power  through 
the  shadow  of  a  National  Assembly  and  the  organization  of  a  People’s 
Party  which  he  controls,  and,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  military  victories, 
bring  about  the  convention  of  Mudania  and  finally  the  treaty  of 
Lausanne.  This  task  completed,  he  raised  fresh  issues  and  the  latest, 
that  of  westernization,  bids  fair  to  occupy  his  administration  and  that 
of  his  successors  for  a  long  period  of  time.  On  1  March  1924,  in  a 
famous  speech  before  the  National  Assembly,  Mustapha  Kemal  said 
that  the  Moslem  religion  must  be  freed  from  its  role  as  a  political 
instrument  which  it  had  been  made  to  play  for  centuries.  In  a  studied 
address  he  declared  that  the  new  regime  “rejects  in  their  entirety  the 
old  superannuated  methods  of  government.”  On  3  March,  the 
Assembly  abolished  the  caliphate.  After  that  came  the  suppression 
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of  the  religious  schools  and  courts  and  the  absorption  by  government  of 
the  property  of  the  Mohammedan  church. 

A  period  of  political  destruction  must  needs  be  followed  by  a  period 
of  creation.  So  it  was  not  long  before  the  fresh  troubles  of  the  Turkish 
state  called  for  the  drastic  reorganization  of  its  internal  life.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  a  new  civilization  that  was  being  aimed  at,  and  were 
the  constitutional  basis  of  a  new  western  civilization  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  painful  processes  of  experiment  and  adjustment  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  the  power  of  the  rulers  might  fail.  In  a  startling  address 
before  the  National  Assembly  in  February  1926,  Mahmoud  Essad, 
Minister  of  Justice,  arraigned  the  old  order  in  Turkey  in  terms  more 
severe  than  those  that  had  ever  been  employed  by  a  foreigner.  He 
declared  obsolete  at  least  1500  of  the  1800  articles  in  the  book  of 
Turkish  Law  (Mejelleh).  He  described  the  judges  as  “functioning  by 
deductions  from  a  jumble  of  books  on  jurisprudence  and  also  from  the 
fundamentals  of  religion.”  Contrary  judgments  were  rendered  in 
similar  cases,  he  declared.  The  necessity  for  the  absolute  separation 
of  religion  and  state  was  emphasized.  Believing  Turkish  national 
life  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  older  body  of  laws  and  therefore  a 
hampering  influence,  he  urged  the  Assembly  to  go  very  much  further 
and  instead  of  adapting  modern  civilization  to  Turkish  ways  he  insisted 
upon  the  astounding  principle  of  adjusting  Turkish  ways  to  modern 
civilization  as  an  indispensable  precedent  to  its  new  career. 

In  consonance  with  the  Minister’s  speech  and  the  wish  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  National  Assembly  adopted  three  new  codes  of  law  —  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial.  In  the  past  the  body  of  “sacred  law”  was 
based  on  the  Koran  as  a  primary  source  and  also  upon  a  series  of  sayings 
traditionally  attributed  to  Mohammed,  as  well  as  on  a  system  of  law 
developed  by  lawyers  and  judges  and  only  in  part  codified.  This 
peculiar  combination  made  it  possible  to  have  an  antiquated  legal 
system  involving  the  use  of  two  sets  of  courts  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
World  War.  These,  together  with  the  system  of  capitulations  which 
still  further  complicated  matters  so  far  as  the  foreigner  was  related  to 
Turkish  life,  were  all  swept  away.  In  their  place  was  put  not  some 
new  outgrowth  of  Turkish  life  and  experience  but  a  system  borrowed 
from  western  civilization  in  conformity  with  which  the  Turkish  nation  is 
asked  to  walk  by  its  own  rulers.  The  civil  code  was  taken  from 
Switzerland,  the  criminal  code  from  Italy,  and  the  commercial  code  from 
Germany.  Of  these  the  Swiss  code,  which  is  the  basis  "of  the  new 
Turkish  civil  code,  is  the  most  important  because  it  modernizes  the 
greatly  complicated  and  antiquated  part  of  older  Turkish  law.  The 
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Swiss  Civil  Code  was  itself  adopted  in  Switzerland  only  after  several 
years  of  discussion  and  alteration.  Its  adoption  by  turkey  means 
the  end  of  polygamy  and  slavery,  at  least  on  j>aper.  It  means  that  a 
system  of  laws  has  gone  into  effect  which  is  independent  of  religion. 
It  aims  through  the  separation  of  church  and  state  to  make  one  nation 
out  of  the  Turkish  people  and  the  non-Turkish  minorities,  for  its  leaders 
conceive  that  the  failure  to  create  a  unified  Turkish  state  has  been  due  in 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  religion  has  been  the  central  principle  of 
political  life  and  control.  In  the  place  of  such  a  scheme  is  substituted 
one  of  national  patriotism,  personal  liberty  regardless  of  religious 
affiliation,  and  uniformity  in  the  enjoyment  of  ordinary  civil  rights. 

The  attempt  is  being  made  to  reform  and  simplify  the  Turkish 
language.  The  Gregorian  calendar  is  now  the  official  measure  of  time, 
and  the  day  is  divided  into  twenty -four  hours.  Brusa  is  to  be  “the 
point  of  the  first  meridian”  (this  presumably  means  that  time  in 
Turkey  is  to  be  measured  from  the  meridian  of  Brusa) .  The  old  Moham¬ 
medan  calendar  is  to  be  retained  for  a  while  together  with  the  new. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system. 

The  new  constitutional  forms,  the  slogans  of  western  democracy, 
the  spectacular  modernization  of  the  status  of  women,  the  brilliant 
patriotic  and  military  successes  of  Mustapha  Kemal,  are  likely  to  mislead 
us  if  we  attribute  all  these  qualities  to  the  Turkish  people  as  a  whole 
rather  than  to  the  members  of  the  small  ruling  class  who  hold  power  in 
their  hands  today.  The  number  of  intelligent  men  is  very  small,  and 
there  is  a  population  of  fourteen  millions  to  govern.  A  new  nation 
cannot  be  made  overnight.  The  law  may  be  changed,  but  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  liberalism  and  democracy  come  only  by  painful  experience. 
What  the  new  forms  and  the  new  spirit  will  endure  and  achieve  can 
only  be  determined  when  the  competence  of  both  leaders  and  people 
has  been  put  to  the  test. 

Certainly  the  new  Turkey  faces  some  first-class  problems.  Among 
her  internal  problems  are  two  of  special  significance  because  they  are 
by  nature  chronic  and  they  cannot  be  resolved  by  a  gesture  or  a  happy 
thought.  The  first  is  the  Kurdish  question.  Under  the  guise  of 
religious  conviction  a  Kurdish  revolt  was  organized  in  1925,  and  owing 
to  the  strong  Moslem  sentiment  that  exists  throughout  Turkey  there 
was  danger  for  a  time  that  the  opposition  elements  would  rally  about  a 
new  leader  and  sweep  the  republican  regime  away.  With  character¬ 
istic  energy  Mustapha  Kemal  placed  twelve  provinces  under  martial 
law,  decreed  a  partial  mobilization,  and  overcame  the  rebellious  forces. 
But  the  cost  was  staggering :  twelve  million  Turkish  pounds. 
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The  second  problem  relates  to  the  conflict  of  interest  between  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Angora.  The  commerce  of  Constantinople  has 
declined  and  for  this  the  new  administration  is  blamed.  The  site  of 
Constantinople  is  admirably  suited  to  modern  trade.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  and  shipping  routes  with  diversified  regions  throughout  the 
Near  East.  It  was  for  many  centuries  a  strategic  and  religious  center 
as  well.  Angora,  by  contrast,  is  an  isolated  small  town  completely 
separated  from  the  main  avenues  of  commercial  life.  Constantinople 
finds  the  cause  of  her  trouble  in  legislation  at  Angora  rather  than  in 
post-war  conditions  that  have  affected  a  large  part  of  the  world.  The 
transfer  of  the  capital  had  a  bad  psychological  effect  upon  trade.  In 
Turkey,  as  elsewhere,  money  has  depreciated,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen.  The  general  taxes  remain  excessively  heavy  despite  certain 
exemptions  to  industry  and  the  revision  of  the  tax  scheme,  for  example, 
the  produce  tax.  Foreign  capital  is  not  attracted,  owing  to  the 
complicated  history  of  past  Turkish  loans  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
both  Turkey  and  her  neighbors.  The  government  has  had  to  com¬ 
pensate  a  large  number  of  turban  and  fez  manufacturers  and  traders 
who  had  been  hard  hit  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  hat.  It  was  obliged 
to  construct  railways,  to  subsidize  and  endow  industries. 

By  a  single  stroke  Turkey  did  herself  immeasurable  harm  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Smyrna  region.  As  France  expelled 
the  Huguenots  and  Spain  the  Moors,  so  Turkey  expelled  the  Greeks, 
and  in  all  three  cases  it  was  the  best  artisans  who  were  lost.  Turkey 
at  this  stage  can  ill  afford  to  part  with  the  asset  of  an  artisan  class ; 
but  she  felt  called  upon  to  choose  between  a  method  designed  to 
achieve  national  solidarity  and  the  risk  of  keeping  unsympathetic  and 
troublesome  elements  within  her  borders.  She  has  to  pay  the  price 
of  her  choice,  and  the  price  is  heavy.  Her  choice  has  helped  neither 
her  inherent  strength  nor  her  credit.  Dangerously  weak  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  one-man  rule. 

The  man  power  of  Turkey  has  been  depleted  in  numbers  and  strength 
by  fifteen  years  of  almost  constant  fighting  in  the  Italo-Turkish  war  of 
1911-1912,  the  first  and  second  Balkan  wars,  the  World  War,  the  war 
with  Greece  for  the  possession  of  Smyrna,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Kurdish  revolt.  Demobilization  released  men  who  had  no  means  of 
livelihood  and  became  vagrant  hillsmen,  peasants,  robbers.  The 
Moslem  refugees  from  Greece  (page  401)  to  the  number  of  400,000 
were  transferred  to  Turkey  under  conditions  of  great  hardship.  They 
had  few  household  goods ;  they  were  uprooted  from  their  homeland  ; 
some  of  them  did  not  even  know  the  Turkish  language.  On  the  whole, 
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the  task  was  well  managed,  but  hardship  on  a  large  scale  was  inevitable. 
The  corresponding  transfer  of  Greeks  wiped  out  the  question  of  non- 
Turkish  minorities  save  for  the  Moslem  Kurds,  a  depleted  Armenian 
group,  and  scattered  remnants  of  Greeks.  Turkey  has  become  an 
essentially  homogeneous  state. 

Because  of  the  untapped  water-power,  fertile  river  valleys,  unde¬ 
veloped  mineral  and  forest  wealth,  Turkey  has  substantial  even  if 
limited  economic  possibilities.  It  is  a  predominantly  agricultural 
country,  and  though  it  cannot  now  sustain  a  large  city  population  it 
has  the  resources  upon  which  industry  can  be  based.  Its  population 
numbers  43  to  the  square  mile ;  the  United  States  has  less  than  40, 
while  Greece  has  167,  England  700.  Farming  conditions  have  changed 
but  little  in  several  thousand  years  of  history.  The  ignorant,  simple 
farmers  are  conservative,  and  the  great  historical  changes  in  civilization 
have  influenced  them  hardly  at  all.  The  method  of  cultivation  is  a 
crooked  stick  tipped  with  flint  and  drawn  by  water  buffalo  or  oxen. 
Deep  plowing  is  unknown.  Modern  machinery  is  a  curiosity. 
Grain  is  still  crushed  between  stones  by  hand. 

The  new  government  of  the  republic  has  endowed  eight  agricultural 
schools  and  the  President  has  turned  gentleman  farmer.  The  tithe  has 
been  abolished.  This  was  often  the  means  of  blackmail.  Instead  of  a 
12  per  cent  tax  on  the  total  produce  there  is  a  10  per  cent  tax  on  the 
marketed  crop  only.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  conditions  have 
improved  in  western  Anatolia,  where  new  agricultural  implements  have 
been  introduced  and  mills  and  factories  built.  In  1925  there  were  some 
six  hundred  Fordson  tractors  in  Turkey  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
other  and  larger  makes.  Figs,  tobacco,  cotton  —  these  are  among  the 
principal  exports  that  sustain  Turkish  international  exchange.  The 
strength  of  the  peasant  is  undoubted,  but  a  strong  country  cannot  grow 
from  agriculture  alone.  The  new  government  has  nationalized  a  num¬ 
ber  of  industries  on  a  monopoly  basis.  Salt  and* tobacco  have  been 
taken  over  in  this  way,  and  sugar  promises  to  be.  There  is  no  taxa¬ 
tion  upon  the  material  for  the  installation  of  factories.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  lack  of  communications.  An  extension  of  railways  and 
motor  roads  would  help  agriculture  and  also  permit  the  government  to 
keep  military  control  over  the  country.  Each  agricultural  region 
must  be  linked  with  the  coast.  Railway  construction  is  therefore 
pursued  in  earnest  by  the  Kemalist  government. 

It  is  to  trade  that  Turkey  must  look  for  her  chief  sources  of  revenue, 
and  she  is  so  poor  that  her  commerce  will  long  be  obliged  to  sustain 
a  very  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  Her  exports  for  a  good  many  years 
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to  come  must  consist  of  special  articles  not  produced  in  agricultural 
communities  near  by.  Rumania  and  Russia  can  produce  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  grain  much  cheaper  than  Turkey,  but  Turkey  is  better  suited 
for  the  production  of  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  opium,  and  fine  skins. 
Turkey’s  undeveloped  wealth  will  gain  in  importance  because  of  for¬ 
eign  need  for  new  raw  materials  to  feed  the  industries  of  the  world. 
While  half  of  Anatolia  is  desert,  steppe,  and  mountain,  there  are  locally 
fertile  areas  upon  which  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  fine  wool,  and  subtropical 
fruits  can  be  produced.  Improved  irrigation  works  will  greatly  increase 
the  production  and  will  make  cotton  growing  possible  even  on  the 
central  plain  of  Konia,  where  now  much  of  the  land  is  desert  for  lack  of 
a  proper  application  of  the  available  water  supply. 


THE  TURKS  AS  MOSLEMS 


Turkey  has  been  traditionally  the  spearhead  of  Mohammedanism. 
She  exemplified  the  militant  spirit  of  that  religion,  and  maintained  for 
centuries  the  ground  won  from  Christian  Europe  in  the  Ralkans,  as 
that  other  wing  of  the  faith,  the  Moors  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  held 
their  ground  against  Christian  Spain.  The  Caliph,  or  head  of  the 
Moslem  church,  in  Constantinople  was  the  center  of  the  Islamic  cause 
in  the  world  despite  the  fact  that  the  authenticity  of  his  claim  to  the 
title  was  disputed.1  In  contrast  to  the  Arab  groups,  the  Moslems  of 
India  and  of  Anatolia  have  generally  supported  the  Turkish  caliphate 
(page  137). 

With  the  success  of  the  Turkish  nationalist  movement  came  changes 
not  only  in  government  but  in  headdress,  as  noted  above,  and  even  in 
religion.  Though  “Islam”  was  declared  the  religion  of  the  Turkish 
state,  the  privileges  relating  to  it  and  the  caliphate  were  abolished. 
No  longer  does  there  exist  that  powerful  figure,  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam ; 
in  his  place  is  a  “director  of  cults  and  religions.”  As  a  first  step  the 
caliphate  was  made  elective  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly  in  1922, 
following  the  abolition  of  the  sultanate,  but  the  sweep  of  reform  was  too 
strong  to  stop  there  and  with  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  1923 
and  the  abolition  of  the  caliphate,  the  cycle  of  modernization  was 


i  The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  the  Mahdists  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  the  Senussi  in  the  Libyan 
Desert,  the  Wahabis  in  central  Arabia,  have  never  made  acknowledgment  of  the  Turkish 
Caliph.  Nor  has  such  recognition  been  given  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hejaz  Palestine,  an 
Syria,  which  contain  the  holy  places  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem.  Throughout  the 
country  from  Mecca  to  Aleppo,  the  Sultan’s  name  was  for  a  time  replaced  m  the  Today 
liturgy  by  that  of  Sherif  Hussein,  the  hereditary  guardian  of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Hejaz 
who  was  for  a  time  referred  to  as  “  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  though  he  himself  did 
not  assume  the  title  of  Caliph.  His  voluntary  exile  to  Cyprus  upon  the  appearance  of  Ibn 
Saud  ended  his  power  in  both  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs. 
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complete.  Religious  courts  were  subordinated  to  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  Instead  of  the  Sheriat,  or  Holy  Law,  were  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  regulation  of  conditions  of  worship  and  education. 

In  the  primary  schools  of  I  urkey  one  hour  of  religious  instruction 
a  week  is  required ;  but  in  the  higher  schools  this  does  not  hold,  and 
there  is  increasing  attention  to  science.  Sermons  in  the  mosques  may 
now  be  preached  in  Turkish,  but  prayers  retain  their  original  Arabic 
form.  To  be  a  Moslem  in  Turkey  today  it  is  necessary  only  to  assert  a 
belief  in  a  single  God  and  in  Mohammed  as  his  prophet.  The  four 
remaining  cardinal  doctrines  —  prayers,  almsgiving,  pilgrimage,  and 
fasting  during  Ramazan  have  become  optional.  The  lower  value  of 
pilgrimage  comes  in  part  from  the  strained  relations  between  Turkey 
and  the  IJejaz.  It  is  extraordinary  that  these  sweeping  changes 
brought  no  general  revolt  among  the  Moslem  peasantry.  They  did  call 
for  much  debate  throughout  the  Moslem  world  and,  in  the  Moslem 
conferences  that  followed,  the  headship  of  the  church  was  an  object 
of  special  concern  and  rivalry,  many  claiming  office.  Time  alone  will 
tell  whether  Turkey  gains  or  loses  by  her  lessened  religious  attachment 
to  the  other  countries  of  the  Moslem  world. 

THE  TRIBES  OF  KURDISTAN 

The  eastern  part  of  Turkey  consists  of  rugged  mountain  country 
inhabited  by  Kurdish  tribes.  In  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  there  are  in 
all  nearly  three  million  Kurds,  of  whom  half  are  now  in  Turkey.  Since 
they  occupy  from  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  Turkish  territory  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  largest  single  element  of  Turkish  population  aside  from  the 
Turks  themselves,  their  loyalty  to  the  new  Turkish  regime  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  They  are  a  semi-nomadic  people,  migrating  into  the 
high  valley  pastures  in  summer  to  return  in  winter  to  the  warmer 
valleys  and  lowlands.  Their  seasonal  migrations  bring  them  into 
conflict  with  the  settled  Armenians  of  the  high  valleys  about  Van 
Mosul,  Kirkuk,  Bitlis,  and  Kharput,  and  with  the  Persians  in  the 
villages  of  Kermanshah,  Isfahan,  and  Seistan.  Their  attitude  toward 
the  villages  and  settled  lands  is  in  some  respects  like  that  of  the  Afghans 
of  northern  India  or  of  the  nomadic  Arabs  to  the  oasis  dwellers  of 
byna.  In  addition,  the  Kurds  live  in  valleys  which  lie  athwart  both 
ancient  and  modern  trade  routes.  They  control  the  mountain  passes 
the  eastern  Anatolian  gateways.  The  heavy  tolls  that  they  exact  from 
passing  caravans  is  one  of  their  chief  sources  of  revenue.  The  Kurds 
were  known  to  Marco  Polo  and  yet  earlier  travelers  as  “an  evil  gen¬ 
eration  whose  delight  it  is  to  murder  merchants.” 
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The  administration  of  Kurdistan  is  complicated  by  the  Kurdish  claim 
to  rights  in  Christian  villages,  an  old  arrangement  which  allowed  the 
nomadic  tribes  to  winter  in  any  Armenian  village.  Moreover,  the 
fiercer  spirit  and  wilder  mode  of  life  of  the  Kurds  made  them  tools  of 
the  Turkish  government,  who  settled  them  in  many  of  the  Armenian 
valleys  in  order  to  establish  a  Mohammedan  majority  there.  Thus 
they  could  also  assist  the  Turkish  government  in  its  occasional  massacre 
of  non-Moslem  populations.  For  this  service  Kurds  were  let  off  with 
moderate  taxes  and  with  the  furnishing  of  auxiliary  troops  in  time  of 
war.  The  old  Turkish  government  at¬ 
tempted  to  split  up  the  tribal  organizations 
of  the  Kurds  by  securing  the  permanent 
settlement  of  formerly  migratory  tribes 
upon  the  land.  It  did  this  through  fear 
that  the  Kurdish  tribes  might  combine 
in  large  units  to  fight  Turkish  troops  in  gue¬ 
rilla  warfare  among  mountain  fastnesses. 


Fig.  183.  The  home  of  the  Kurds  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Tigris.  Key  to  numbers: 
1  Turkish-speaking  peoples ;  2,  Armenians ;  3,  Chaldeans ;  4,  Assyrians  (Nestorians)  ;  5,  Jacob¬ 
ites  •  6  Persians ;  7,  Lurs ;  8,  Arabs.  From  British  General  Staff,  Map  of  Eastern  Turkey  m 
Asia,  etc.,  No.  2901,’ 1 :  2,000,000,  1910.  “  Kurdistan  ”  is  a  regional  not  a  political  designation. 

Boundaries  as  in  1928. 
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In  the  treaty  of  Sevres  (1920)  between  Turkey  and  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  a  provision  was  made  for  an  autonomous  govern¬ 
ment  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  south  of  a  proposed  republic  of  Armenia 
(page  528).  The  southern  limit  of  the  new  Kurdistan  was  to  be  the 
Syria-Mesopotamia  boundary  and  the  Kurds  of  the  district  or  vilayet 
of  Mosul  were  to  be  permitted  to  join  the  new  Kurdish  state.  Safe¬ 
guards  were  provided  for  the  security  of  non-Kurdish  populations. 
The  plan  appeared  to  be  in  the  way  of  realization  after  the  Turkish 
armistice  of  1918,  because  British  troops  occupied  Mesopotamia 
beyond  Mosul,  where  they  had  pacified  the  country  and  employed 
both  Kurds  and  Arabs  in  the  administration.  The  treaty  of  Sevres 
came  to  naught,  however,  through  the  resistance  of  Kemal  and  his 
followers,  and  Turkish  authority  was  reasserted  over  Kurdistan  and 
Turkish  claims  upon  Mosul  were  vigorously  pressed  (page  118). 

The  Kurds  of  northern  Kurdistan  were  wilhng  to  side  with  Turkey 
so  long  as  there  was  danger  of  an  independent  Armenia.  Those  on  the 
south  were  inclined  to  set  up  local  provisional  governments  and  to 
make  agreements  with  the  British.  As  for  an  autonomous  state,  the 
Kurds  have  no  racial  or  national  organization,  no  good  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  no  common  military  organization  either  to  create  or  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  government.  People  are  grouped  about  rival  chieftains, 
and  they  take  a  purely  local  view  either  of  internal  organization  or  of 
relations  with  non-Kurdish  states  upon  their  borders.  Being  fanatical 
and  reactionary  Moslems,  they  naturally  resisted  the  progressive  ideas 
of  Kemal,  so  vigorously  enforced  among  the  Turkish  populations  of 
Anatolia.  This  primary  difference  between  Kurds  and  Turks  was 
enhanced  by  local  political  conflicts  between  Turkish  and  Kurdish 
nationalities  during  the  years  that  immediately  followed  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  of  Sevres.  In  February  1925  the  Kurdish  tribes  engaged 
in  a  general  revolt  against  Turkish  authority,  and  for  two  months  large 
Turkish  armies  were  required  to  confine  the  disturbance.  Despite  the 
winter  season,  the  principal  armed  bands  were  encircled,  and  the  re¬ 
volt  ended  with  the  capture  and  execution  of  the  leaders.  Instead  of 
beginning  a  policy  of  reasonable  pacification,  the  Turkish  authorities 
sought  to  complete  the  Turkification  of  these  unruly  tribesmen. 

Doubtless  the  final  effect  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Kurdistan  will 
be  beneficial  to  both  Persia  and  Iraq,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  the  Kurds 
spread  or  migrate  into  these  adjacent  countries.  They  were  in  revolt 
against  the  Persians  for  several  years  following  the  World  War,  and 
their  migratory  and  raiding  habits  and  fanatical  spirit  tend  to  bring 
them  into  repeated  conflict  with  their  masters. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX 


CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  ITS  THOROUGHFARE 

There  are  four  cities,  it  is  said,  that  belong  to  all  men  rather  than 
to  the  people  of  one  nation  —  Rome,  Athens,  Jerusalem,  and  Con¬ 
stantinople.  All  four  are  closely  related  to  Mediterranean  history. 
The  capture  of  each  one  of  them  at  one  time  or  another  has  been  a 
turning  point  in  human  affairs.  Their  temples  have  seen  the  growth 
of  powerful  religious  influences.  Their  streets  have  echoed  more  than 
once  to  the  tramp  of  armies  bent  on  conquest  far  beyond  “the  rim  of 
the  known  world.” 

Constantinople  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  and 
has  a  history  full  of  color  and  tragedy  and  romantic  adventure.  Jason 
sailed  past  the  site  of  it  in  his  search  for  the  Golden  Fleece.  From 
the  days  of  Xerxes  and  of  Alexander  the  Great  down  to  its  capture  in 
1453  by  the  Turks,  it  was  a  point  of  great  military  interest.  For 
nearly  a  thousand  years  it  was  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  culture  and  the 
capital  of  the  Byzantine,  or  Eastern,  Empire.  Its  natural  defenses 
are  exceptionally  strong.  Napoleon  believed  that  its  possession  was 
worth  half  an  empire.  The  Anzac  area  (Fig.  182,  page  500)  is  a 
permanent  memorial  to  the  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  the  Gallipoli 
expeditionary  army  in  1915-1916  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  take  the 

western  defenses  of  Constantinople. 

Even  in  the  period  of  decadence  in  the  late  Ryzantine  Empire, 
Constantinople  remained  a  great  port.  The  Turks  long  encouraged 
the  settlement  of  foreign  colonies  in  various  quarters  to  restore  its 
trade  and  make  it  an  international  port.  Its  position  at  the  crossroads 
of  Europe  and  Asia  enabled  it,  down  to  recent  times,  to  profit  enor¬ 
mously  from  the  trade  of  southern  Russia,  the  Transcaucasus,  Persia, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  also,  in  earlier  years,  from  the  overland  trade  of 
Inner  Asia,  India,  and  the  Far  East.  Into  its  marts  flowed  goods  from 
every  part  of  the  world  “from  China  to  Caledonia  and  from  Scythia  to 
the  Sahara.”  Recause  Constantinople  was  the  greatest  of  mediaeval 
marts  and  its  power  dominated  the  ports  of  the  Near  East,  the  early 
Turkish  sultans  could  style  themselves  “Lords  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Seas.”  One  sultan  at  least  threatened  to  invade  Germany  and  even 
France:  “to  our  forefathers  Constantinople  was  a  word  of  terror. 
Through  it  in  our  own  time  ran  a  part  of  the  Berlin-Raghdad  railway 
line,  by  which  Germany  expected  to  control  the  Near  East  and  the 

road  to  India. 
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THE  MODERN  PORT 

As  a  commercial  thoroughfare  for  eastern  products,  the  Constan¬ 
tinople  region  now  has  but  a  limited  value.  A  large  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Straits  —  that  is,  both  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos¬ 
porus  (Fig.  184)  —  passes  the  city  but  does  not  enter  it.  The  caravan 
of  earlier  days  came  through  its  gates ;  the  modern  steamer  sails  by. 
While  its  historical  position  as  a  focus  of  sea  and  land  roads  is  still 
maintained,  the  development  of  ocean  commerce  in  modern  times 
and  the  possibilities,  supplied  by  the  Suez  Canal  (opened  in  1869), 
of  an  all-sea  road  from  Persia  and  India  to  western  Europe,  have 
greatly  diminished  its  importance  as  an  entrepot.  It  has  profited 
little  from  the  rapid  development  of  Black  Sea  lands  during  the  past 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Southwestern  Russia,  in  that  period,  was 
transformed  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  realm,  rich  in  cereals. 
Cities  grew  marvelously ;  industries  sprang  up ;  oil  and  manganese 
were  exported  in  large  quantities.  From  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  these  products  went  by  way  of  the  Straits. 

But  in  just  the  proportion  that  these  lands  became  economically 
strong,  Constantinople  —  the  gateway  of  southern  Russia  —  gained 
in  political  and  military  importance.  For  centuries  it  was  one  of  the 
settled  aims  of  Russian  rulers  to  gain  possession  of  the  city;  and 
religious  motives  were  added  to  commercial  reasons :  Constantinople 
was  the  city  from  which  the  influences  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
spread  throughout  Russia. 

The  pressure  of  the  Russians  was  first  exerted  against  the  Greeks 
(for  example,  in  the  10th  century),  and  by  Catherine  the  Great  against 
the  Turks.  In  1878  Russian  soldiers  were  almost  within  sight  of  the 
minarets  of  Constantinople.  In  1914  it  was  promised  to  Russia  by  the 
Allies.  Excepting  Odessa  and  remote  Batum,  it  is  the  only  “warm” 
port  and  one  of  the  three  “open”  ports  that  Russia  could  expect  to 
have.  The  others  are  Vladivostok  in  eastern  Siberia  (Fig.  171,  page 
478)  and  Alexandrovsk  on  the  Murman  coast  (Fig.  162,  page  451). 

Constantinople’s  place  in  the  pan-german  scheme 

It  was  during  the  period  of  rapid  growth  of  Black  Sea  commerce 
from  1880  to  1914  that  there  was  developed  in  Germany  a  policy  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Pan-Germanism  and  which  was  fostered  by  the 
military  party  and  the  Hohenzollerns.  It  sought  to  achieve  many  im¬ 
perial  objects,  among  which  was  the  control  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  Near 
East  as  a  source  of  raw  material  for  the  growing  industrial  needs  of 
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Fig.  184.  Turkey  in  Europe  and  the  present  boundary  in  relation  to  the  projected  Zone  of  the 
Straits  (treaty  of  Sfevres)  and  the  present  actual  zone  (treaty  of  Lausanne).  For  the  boundary 
of  the  Smyrna  region  in  relation  to  the  Zone  of  the  Straits  see  Figure  177,  page  493.  From 
maps  accompanying  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  Lausanne  (British  Treaty  Series  No.  16,  1923),  and 
other  sources. 


Germany.  In  1898  the  German  Emperor  visited  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
and  Constantinople,  making  his  visit  the  occasion  for  the  furthering  of 
Pan-German  aims.  From  that  time  until  the  opening  of  the  war  in 
1914,  Germany  pressed  the  construction  of  the  Berlin-Baghdad  railway 
as  part  of  a  general  scheme  for  reaching  into  subtropical  lands  and 
controlling  a  larger  share  of  the  world’s  raw  materials.  She  aimed 
to  build  the  Baghdad  railway  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence 
she  could  divert  the  commerce  of  India  and  the  Far  East.  The 
Baghdad  railway  and  its  branches  were  the  means  by  which  she  sought 
the  copper  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  in  southwestern  Armenia,  and 
the  tobacco,  fruits,  cotton,  and  wool  of  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan 
in  return  for  manufactured  articles  from  German  mills. 

German  enterprise  was  highly  successful,  and  German  imports 
into  the  Turkish  Empire  rose  from  6  per  cent  in  1887  to  21  per  cent 
in  1910  ;  those  of  Austria  from  13  per  cent  to  21  per  cent.  During  the 
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same  time  the  imports  of  English  goods  fell  from  60  per  cent  to  35  per 
cent,  and  of  French  goods  from  18  per  cent  to  11  per  cent  of  the  total. 
German  business  men  from  1908  to  1911  obtained  very  important 
concessions  for  the  port  of  Alexandretta  and  for  the  building  of  a  line 
from  Baghdad  to  Basra,  in  territory  of  great  strategic  importance  to 
India  and  the  Far  East  and  in  relation  to  the  politics  and  commerce 
of  the  Mohammedan  world  (Plate  I,  opposite  page  146).  In  1913 
General  Liman  von  Sanders  headed  a  German  military  mission  at 
Constantinople  which  thereafter  practically  controlled  the  Ottoman 
army. 

The  latest  struggle  for  Constantinople  began  early  in  the  World 
War.  It  led  to  the  disastrous  Gallipoli  expedition  of  the  Allies  against 
the  Turks  in  1915-1916 ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  this  expedition  and 
the  entry  of  Bulgaria  into  the  war,  direct  railway  connection  was 
established  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople,  thence  across  Anatolia 
and  via  the  tunnel  through  the  Taurus  Mountains  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  and  again  through  the  tunnel  that  pierces  the 
Amanus  range  to  Aleppo  and  eastward  to  Nisibin.  Germany  did  not 
relinquish  her  hold  of  the  Baghdad  line  until  the  end  of  the  war.  She 
furnished  supplies  and  ammunition  for  the  Turkish  armies  operating 
in  Palestine,  which  armies  the  Allied  forces  (chiefly  British)  could 
dislodge  only  by  building  another  line  from  El  Kantara  in  Egypt 
northeastward  through  the  Sinai  desert  to  Gaza,  and  thence  to  a  con¬ 
nection  with  Jerusalem. 

ELEMENTS  AFFECTING  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
CONSTANTINOPLE  QUESTION 

It  was  natural  that  the  people  of  the  other  three  world-cities,  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  513,  should  be  greatly  concerned  in  the  fate  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Italy  has  at  least  a  sentimental  attachment  for  Bumania, 
and  she  can  reach  that  country  directly  only  by  passing  Constantinople. 
Of  more  practical  interest  to  Italy  in  developing  her  merchant  marine  is 
access  to  all  Black  Sea  ports  and  their  commercially  tributary  regions. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  likewise  the  Syrians  and  Armenians,  farther 
north,  watched  with  intense  interest  the  fate  of  Constantinople  in  the 
World  War  ;  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Allies,  it  was  believed,  would 
free  all  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Greece  has  long  hoped  to  restore  to  the  protection  of  the  home¬ 
land  those  Greeks  who  live  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  She  could  never  relinquish  the  thought 
that  her  thousand  years’  possession  of  Constantinople  gave  her  the 
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strongest  historical  claim.  Greeks  form  the  largest  element  in  the 
Christian  population  of  the  city.  The  city  was  long  the  stronghold  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  even  under  Turkish  rule  the  Greek  Patriarch 
was  a  notable  and  privileged  figure.  The  war  of  Greek  Independence 
(1821-1829)  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  re-creation  of  a  Byzantine 
Empire,  including  Constantinople.  But  the  Greeks  are  not  experienced 
governors  of  alien  people.  To  be  sure,  in  the  early  colonial  period 
Greece  had  settlements  from  one  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
other ;  and  like  most  other  peoples  the  Greeks  wish  to  see  their  ancient 
glories  restored.  Of  course  that  cannot  be  done  without  ignoring  the 
ancient  glories  of  other  states  whose  claims  overlap  those  of  the  Greeks. 

In  modern  times  we  have  thought  of  Constantinople  as  a  Turkish 
city.  The  Mediterranean  and  its  eastern  approaches  in  the  region  of 
Constantinople  have  been  called  the  moat  between  Christianity  and 
Islam.  It  was  a  moat  that  had  been  crossed  only  at  Constantinople 
and  Gibraltar  (Plate  I,  opposite  page  146).  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
Constantinople  was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Church  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  before  the  Turk  came.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  absolutely  vital  connection  between  the  Mohammedan  religion 
and  Constantinople.  Mecca  has  always  been  the  religious  capital  of 
Mohammedan  peoples.  To  be  sure,  the  Sultan  declared  himself  to  be 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Mohammedan  church,  but  this  assertion  was 
not  agreed  to  by  all  the  Mohammedans  themselves.  In  actual  practice 
the  Sultan  delegated  his  religious  power  to  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  and 
every  Moslem  law  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  him ;  but  the 
Arab  chiefs  of  Mecca,  Medina,  Yemen,  and  Asir  never  acknowledged 
his  rule. 

It  was  jealousy  among  the  great  powers  that  kept  the  Turk  so  long 
in  Constantinople.  The  city  is  a  rich  prize  to  hold  or  control.  In 
1910-1911  it  had  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  import  trade  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  from  the  military  standpoint  it  is  the  key  city  of  the 
Near  East. 


Commerce  of  the  Principal  Ports  of  the  Turkish  Empire  (1910-1911) 


Constantinople . 

Smyrna  . 

Salonika . 

Beirut . 

Haidar  Pasha . 

Trebizond . .  .  . 

Dedeagatch . 

Total  value  of  exports  in  1910-1911 
Total  value  of  imports  in  1910-1911 


Imports 

Exports 

31.48% 

9.00% 

10.87 

20.60 

10.64 

5.04 

9.98 

4.66 

2.24 

1.28 

1.65 

1.82 

$80,000,000 

150,000,000 
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The  table  on  page  517  shows  the  trade  of  Smyrna,  Trebizond,  and 
Constantinople  in  normal  pre-war  years ;  it  shows  also  the  overpower¬ 
ing  strength  of  British  shipping  in  that  trade.  It  indicates  how  strong 
was  the  hold  of  the  British  upon  the  coastal  regions  and  towns  in  areas 
of  commercial  and  strategic  importance  in  the  Near  East  and  explains 
why  she  is  eager  to  restore  her  power  there. 

The  primacy  of  British  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean  region  before 
the  World  War  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  for  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  Black  Sea,  Bed  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf. 

Tons 

British .  14,000,000  Italian  .  . 

Austro-Hungarian  ....  6,500,000  French  .  . 

Russian .  5,500,000  German 

Turkish .  5,000,000  Greek  .  . 

Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Rumanian,  less  than  1,000,000  tons  each 

For  Russian,  German,  Austro-Hungarian,  Greek,  and  Italian  ship¬ 
ping,  the  total  was  about  1,000,000  tons  each  for  Constantinople, 
with  British  shipping  at  6,500,000  tons.  Today  the  tonnage  of  British 
shipping  at  Constantinople  is  2,500,000;  Italian,  2,464,000;  Greek, 
2,123,000;  French,  825,000;  all  others,  2,000,000. 

No  power  wanted  to  see  another  in  possession  of  the  strategic 
gateway  of  the  Bosporus.  This  jealousy  is  in  large  part  the  basis  of 
the  present  settlement.  In  many  respects  the  policies  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other  here,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where  in  the  Near  East.  For  example,  the  British  long  favored  the 
policy  of  letting  the  Greeks  have  Smyrna,  because  it  would  have 
put  not  only  the  Smyrna  region  but  its  Turkish  hinterland  under  the 
influence  of  the  British  fleet  and  British  commercial  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  preferred  Turkish  control.  French  policy 
favored  a  French  sphere  of  influence  in  southern  Russia  (Ukraine), 
Rumania,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  based  on  Constantinople.  Rather 
than  see  French  influence  extended,  the  British  prefer  ,to  let  the  Turks 
remain  in  Constantinople.  If  the  French  thought  that  putting  the 
Turk  out  of  Constantinople  would  bring  the  British  into  control  of  the 
region,  they  would  prefer  to  have  him  stay. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 

When  the  long-awaited  moment  came  to  rid  Europe  of  the  Turk,  the 
rival  commercial  interests  of  France  and  Great  Britain  delayed  the 
settlement  until  nationalist  sentiment  in  Turkey  had  crystallized. 
Thereafter  another  war  was  the  price  that  they  would  have  to  pay  for 


Tons 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,750,000 

2,250,000 
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Constantinople.  The  treaty  of  Sevres  was  hard  in  many  respects,  but 
it  left  to  Turkey  at  least  a  shadow  of  sovereignty  over  a  patch  of 
European  soil.  There  were  to  be  no  fortifications  about  the  city  or  in 
the  Zone  of  the  Straits,  and  an  Interallied  commission  was  to  control 
the  navigation  of  the  zone.  Greece  was  given  Thrace  and  a  generous 
territorial  adjustment  about  Smyrna.  When  the  Greeks  were  driven 
out  of  Smyrna  in  1922  and  the  victorious  Turkish  army  approached 
the  Straits  from  the  Asiatic  side,  the  Allies  hastily  revised  their  claims 
and  approached  the  final  settlement  with  increased  deference  toward 
the  Turk.  There  was  signed  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  Lausanne 
(page  501)  the  Straits  Convention,  which  establishes  the  status  of 
Constantinople  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  Straits  Convention  provides  complete  freedom  of  navigation 
through  the  Straits  in  time  of  peace  for  either  merchant  ships  or  ships  of 
war,  save  that  the  maximum  force  which  any  one  power  may  send 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Black  Sea  may  not  exceed  that  of  the  most 
powerful  fleet  of  the  littoral  powers  of  the  Black  Sea  at  the  time  of 
passage,  three  10,000-ton  ships  being  permitted  as  a  minimum.  In 
time  of  war,  Turkey  being  neutral,  the  waters  of  the  Straits  must  be 
free  to  belligerent  powers,  and  the  air  likewise.  If  Turkey  is  at  war, 
neutrals  shall  have  the  right  of  free  passage,  Turkey  reserving  the 
right  of  freedom  of  search. 

The  demilitarized  zones  shown  in  Figure  184  are  established  so  as  to 
provide  further  guarantees  for  the  provisions  of  passage  that  are  of 
international  concern.  This,  together  with  a  Thracian  Convention 
providing  for  a  demilitarized  zone  between  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  along  their  European  frontier,  sub¬ 
stantially  lessens  the  possibility  of  war  as  a  result  of  frontier  “inci¬ 
dents.”  The  two  conventions,  however,  do  not  prevent  recruiting  in 
the  demilitarized  zone  or  the  transfer  of  military  personnel  for  training 
outside  the  zone.  In  the  Zone  of  the  Straits,  Turkey  reserves  the  right 
to  transport  her  armed  forces  through  the  demilitarized  zones  and 
islands  and  their  territorial  waters  and  to  observe  from  the  air  the 
surface  and  bottom  of  the  sea.  Since  this  privilege  is  necessarily  joined 
with  that  of  alighting  on  land  or  sea  and  of  maintaining  land  com¬ 
munications,  demilitarization  in  effect  means  only  that  the  Straits 
will  not  have  heavy  permanent  fortifications. 

Both  freedom  of  passage  and  guarantees  of  the  security  of  the 
demilitarized  zones”  are  underwritten  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Japan,  who  will  meet  acts  of  war  or  the  threat  of  war  by  all  the 
means  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  decide.”  To 
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secure  these  arrangements  and  administer  them  there  is  created  a 
“Straits  Commission,”  an  international  body  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  signatory  powers.  If  independent  Black  Sea  powers  sign 
the  convention,  they  too  may  have  representatives  on  the  commission 
and  thus  join  in  the  administration  of  the  Straits. 

With  at  least  a  mild  international  regime  established,  Constantinople 
might  be  supposed  to  regain  at  once  its  old  commercial  importance. 
Truth  to  tell  it  is  in  a  state  of  serious  decline.  An  impoverished  army 
of  Russian  and  Turkish  refugees  have  crowded  into  it ;  the  capital  has 
been  removed  to  Angora ;  the  tributary  territory  in  Europe  has  been 
cut  down  to  a  tract  but  8800  square  miles  in  extent ;  Russian  trade  is 
still  demoralized ;  the  large  Greek  population  has  been  reduced  (to 
18  per  cent)  ;  the  city  no  longer  attracts  in  equal  degree  those  trib¬ 
utary  streams  of  Asiatic  commerce  upon  which  it  so  largely  depended. 
The  Turks  of  1453,  after  capturing  the  city,  forcibly  settled  Greeks 
from  Thrace  and  Trebizond  in  the  Phanar,  or  Greek  quarter,  realizing 
their  value  in  trade  and  industry.  The  V enetian  and  Genoese  merchants 
were  encouraged  by  the  grant  of  special  privileges,  prototypes  of  the 
“capitulations”  of  our  day.  Thus  the  earlier  Turk  with  an  eye  to 
business.  Today,  the  Turkish  leaders  are  rampant  nationalists.  Ex¬ 
cepting  only  at  Constantinople,  the  Greek  element  has  been  driven 
out  of  Turkey  and  the  cities,  all  too  few,  suffer  thereby,  for  they  are 
the  product  not  of  agriculture  but  of  commercial  life  and  the  Greeks 
are  among  the  principal  traders  of  the  Near  East. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN 


THE  TRANSCAUCASIAN  PEOPLES 

Transcaucasia  is  one  of  three  narrow  connections  between  East  and 
West.  The  Suez  Canal  forms  a  second;  the  Bosporus  and  Darda¬ 
nelles  sever  Europe  and  Asia  at  the  third.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that 
much  history  is  made  or  is  in  the  way  of  making  wherever  an  isthmus 
connects  two  great  populated  land  masses  or  a  strait  connects  two 
great  seas  whose  shores  are  peopled  by  settled  folk  and  traders.  Such 
is  the  Transcaucasian  land  bridge,  broadly  divided  into  three  parts : 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Azerbaijan  (Fig.  186).  It  has  been  an  historical 
battleground  of  rival  interests.  In  its  later  phases,  the  struggle  for 
possession  has  been  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  modified  by  the 
desire  of  the  three  new  republics  to  stand  alone. 

THE  NEW  GOVERNMENTS  AND  THE  GREATER  POWERS 

Shortly  after  the  Russian  Revolution  of  March  1917,  an  autonomous 
government  was  organized  in  Transcaucasia.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
federal  republic,  the  members  of  which  —  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
Azerbaijan,  or  the  country  of  the  Tatars  —  were  governed  by  separate 
national  councils.  But  the  Federal  Republic  of  Transcaucasia  failed 
to  harmonize  the  discordant  aims  of  its  three  constituent  members ; 
nor  could  it  offer  effective  resistance  to  Turkish  aggression  in  the  spring 
of  1918.  The  Mohammedan  Tatars  could  not  be  counted  on  to 
oppose  the  Turks  and  thus  assist  the  Armenians;  the  Georgians 
were  chiefly  interested  in  their  own  national  security,  and  at  one  time 
looked  to  Germany  as  a  protector ;  the  Armenians  would  not  join  their 
two  neighbors,  because  elements  among  them  favored  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  religious  differences  between  the  three 
chief  groups  accentuate  the  racial  differences.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  federal  arrangement  was  discarded  and  Transcaucasia  as 
a  political  organization  fell  apart,  to  be  replaced  by  three  republics. 

The  former  Turkish  provinces  of  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  Batum 
(Fig.  185),  which  had  been  seized  by  Russia  in  1878,  were  renounced  by 
the  Soviet  government  under  the  Brest  Litovsk  treaty  of  3  March 
1918  and  occupied  by  Turkey.  There  followed  under  Turkish  auspices 
a  plebiscite  which  resulted  in  a  forced  decision  in  favor  of  annexation  by 
Turkey.  Turkey  acquired  an  additional  strip  of  territory  in  Trans¬ 
caucasia  by  the  separate  treaties  which  she  concluded  with  the  three 
Transcaucasian  republics  in  May  1918.  The  extent  of  this  second 
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annexation  was  not  pre¬ 
cisely  defined,  and  its 
validity  disappeared  with 
the  collapse  of  Turkish 
power  in  October  1918. 

In  January  1919, 
France  and  Great  Britain 
appear  to  have  agreed  to 
divide  southern  Russia 
between  them  as  spheres 
of  influence.  France  was 
to  have  the  western 
Ukraine,  and  Britain  was 
to  have  the  whole  Caucasus  and  Kuban  region.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
British  occupied  Transcaucasia,  a  French  expedition  was  sent  to  Odessa 
to  supervise  Ukrainian  affairs  and  direct  military  operations  against  the 
Bolshevists.  But  the  expedition  was  withdrawn  after  the  refusal  of 
the  Ukrainians  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  French  leaders  for  com¬ 
plete  military,  economic,  and  political  control.  The  failure  of  the 
French  at  Odessa  dangerously  weakened  the  British  in  Transcaucasia 
and  ultimately  led  to  a  change  of  policy.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
British  forces  was  owing  in  small  part  to  the  charge  made  against 
Great  Britain  that  she  was  seeking  to  gain  control  over  additional 
territory  rich  in  oil,  and  in  larger  part  to  the  expense  of  maintaining, 
in  so  remote  a  region,  costly  military  forces  and  works  without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  another  power. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  probable  that  Italy  would  succeed  Great 
Britain  in  the  military  occupation  of  the  region,  since  a  certain  amount 
of  Italian  capital  is  invested  there,  especially  near  Batum.  More¬ 
over,  Italy  theretofore  had  not  been  assigned  any  important  role  in 
maintaining  order  in  the  disturbed  sections  of  the  Near  East.  The 
coal  mines  of  Heraclea  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  east  of 
Constantinople,  were  of  special  concern  to  Italy  (a  coal-importing 
country  poor  in  fuel)  and  their  control  was  later  sought  in  the  treaty 
of  Sevres.  But  the  plan  for  Italian  participation  came  to  nothing,  and 
after  the  British  withdrawal  (1919)  almost  no  military  men  were  left  in 
the  region.  The  Kurds  and  Tatars  then  took  possession  of  part  of  the 
Turkish  border  region  in  the  belief  that  the  Armenians,  in  whose  in¬ 
terest  chiefly  the  occupation  had  been  established,  had  been  deserted 
by  the  Allies. 
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RACIAL  DIFFERENCES  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL  RESULTS 

Transcaucasia  has  remnants  of  almost  all  the  races  which  for  ages 
past  have  crossed  and  recrossed  its  frontiers  or  sought  refuge  within  its 
bounds.  Five  main  groups  are  divided  into  forty-odd  subdivisions, 
of  which  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  are  indigenous.  In  starting  their 
national  life  after  the  World  War,  the  three  Transcaucasian  states  were 
confronted  by  extremely  difficult  boundary  questions,  because  no  one 
race  inhabits  a  given  region  exclusively,  intermingling  having  resulted 
in  patchy  ethnic  distributions  throughout  a  wide  zone.  This  is 
especially  the  case  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Russian  Armenia,  where 
Armenians  and  Tatars  are  hopelessly  mixed.  To  draw  boundaries  in 
such  a  region  between  peoples  weak  and  inexperienced  at  best  was 
almost  a  task  of  despair.  In  the  Turkish  treaty  of  1921  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia  were  mutually  to  agree 
upon  their  frontiers.  All  of  them  were  to  have  special  privileges  at 
the  international  port  of  Batum,  which  is  the  focus  of  commercial  life 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea. 


POLITICAL  BOUNDARIES 
IN  THE 

CAUCASUS 

International  boundaries 
boundary  between  Transcaucasia 
S.TS.R.  and  Russia  S.F.S.R. 
Boundaries  of  Autonomous  Areas 
Capital  towns 


\  JirifaT5*^ 


ZOO  M. 


46  ^abm 


Fig.  186.  From  map 


by  W.  E.  D.  Allen  in  the  Geographical  Journal ,  May  1927. 
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Fig.  187.  Note  the  small  extent  of  smooth  land  in  Georgia  and  Armenia  and  the  isolated  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Armenian  basins.  The  boundaries  between  rough  and  smooth  lands  are  generalized 
from  various  relief  maps.  The  outlines  of  the  snowfields  along  the  crest  of  the  Caucasus  Moun¬ 
tains  follow  Stieler’s  Hand- Atlas,  1916. 


RIVALRIES  OF  THE  POWERS 

Transcaucasia  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  position  and  by  internal 
differences  of  race  and  religion  for  international  intrigue,  unless  held  in 
control  by  a  stronger  power.  It  has  been  argued  that  though  each 
Transcaucasian  group  should  be  kept  distinct,  the  whole  region  might  be 
placed  under  the  League  of  Nations  or  a  single  mandatory  power 
because  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  country  at  one  of  the  cross¬ 
roads  of  Eurasia.  It  was  thought  that  if  placed  under  separate  man¬ 
datories,  the  three  constituent  peoples  might  intrigue  against  each 
other  and  quarrel  endlessly  over  boundaries,  customs,  the  migrations  of 
nomadic  villagers,  water  rights,  irrigation  privileges,  mines,  and  all  the 
other  conditions  and  resources  whose  development  is  necessary  if  the 
lot  of  the  people  is  to  be  bettered  and  orderly  governments  are  to  be 
maintained. 

The  problem  has  been  solved  by  Russia,  not  by  western  Europe  or  the 
League  of  Nations.  To  save  two  such  valuable  assets  as  the  oil  of 
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Baku  and  the  manganese  of  Georgia,  the  Soviet  government  at  Moscow 
threw  the  Red  army  into  the  region,  and  with  this  effective 
‘  diplomatic  ”  weapon  was  able  shortly  to  add  a  group  of  Transcaucasian 
“republics’  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  conclude  with  Turkey  the  treaty 
of  Kars,  13  October  1921.  By  its  terms  a  definitive  treaty  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  fixes  their  boundary  as  shown  in  Figure  186. 
Though  Turkey  is  shut  off  from  Batum,  it  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  port, 
a  provision  of  little  present  consequence  in  the  absence  of  railway 
communication,  though  the  privilege  is  potentially  of  great  value. 
Turkey  gains  territory  lost  partly  in  1855,  partly  in  1878,  thus  con¬ 
firming  in  substance  the  Russian  losses  sustained  by  the  treaty  of 
Brest  Litovsk  (1918).  The  Transcaucasian  territory  in  Russian  hands 
has  been  divided  among  a  group  of  governments  euphemistically 
called  a  federated  republic.  This  federation  deals  with  Turkey  and 
Persia  and  the  constituent  members  deal  directly  with  each  other,  but 
all  under  the  guiding  hands  of  the  agents  of  Moscow. 

Turkey  was  induced  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Kars  only  by  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  certain  special  clauses  not  mentioned  above  : 

(1)  The  population  of  Batum  and  of  the  region  immediately  adjacent 
is  constituted  the  Republic  of  Ajaria  and  is  given  “administrative 
autonomy”  and  the  right  to  develop  its  own  culture,  its  own 
religion,  and  its  own  agrarian  regime. 

(2)  The  region  of  Nakhichevan  constitutes  an  autonomous  territory 
under  the  protection  of  Azerbaijan  (Fig.  186). 

(3)  A  conference  of  Black  Sea  states  is  to  elaborate  an  international 
statute  to  assure  freedom  of  Black  Sea  ports  and  of  the  Straits 
(Bosporus  and  Dardanelles). 

(4)  The  rural  population  along  the  frontier  may  pass  freely  from  one 
side  to  the  other  with  their  flocks  and  pasture  them  in  the  custom¬ 
ary  places. 

What  measure  of  freedom  from  Soviet  control,  if  any,  Transcaucasian 
peoples  may  win,  depends  not  alone  upon  their  domestic  evolution 
under  the  aegis  of  Russia ;  it  depends  also  upon  the  expatriated  groups 
of  Georgians  and  Armenians.  They  have  organized  a  union  of  interests 
to  inform  the  powers  of  political  and  diplomatic  happenings  and  to  await 
a  favorable  time  for  action.  Their  case  might  be  hopeless  but  for  the 
fact  that  Russia’s  foreign  policy,  founded  in  socialistic  and  economic 
doctrines  unacceptable  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  made  so  little 
progress.  On  all  frontiers  are  unsettled  questions  that  contain  the 
germs  of  war.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  position  can  be  long 
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maintained.  The  day  may  come  when  even  liberal  concessions  may  not 
keep  within  the  Soviet  circle  peripheral  regions  like  Transcaucasia, 
Eastern  Siberia,  and  Turkestan. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  GEORGIA 

Georgia  declared  itself  an  independent  republic  in  1918.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  at  first  by  an  elected  national  council,  or  assembly,  with  a 
responsible  ministry.  The  new  state  at  first  accepted  German  pro¬ 
tection,  and  Germany  sent  troops  to  Tiflis  and  probably  restrained  the 
Turks  from  occupying  Georgia.  By  the  Russo-German  treaty  of 
27  August  1918  (supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  Brest  Litovsk),  Russia 
acquiesced  in  Germany’s  right  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Georgia.  In  1920  Georgia  concluded  a  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  in 
which  the  independence  of  Georgia  was  recognized  within  the  following 
territory :  the  provinces  of  Tiflis,  Kutais,  and  Batum,  the  districts  of 
Zakataly  and  Sukhum,  and  a  part  of  the  Black  Sea  government.  But 
the  military  conditions  imposed  gave  the  Bolshevists  practical  control 
of  the  republic.  The  next  step  was  a  revolt  of  Georgian  nationalists, 
followed  by  military  invasion  and  the  complete  absorption  of  the 
country  by  Soviet  power. 

The  Georgian  Republic  is  well  located  as  a  thoroughfare  for  the  trade 
that  flows  westward  from  territory  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  from 
Persia,  whence  a  railway  runs  north  across  Armenia  to  join  the  Georgian 
system.  It  has  both  oil  fields  and  copper  deposits.  It  has  also  the 
greatest  manganese  deposits  in  the  world,  which  were  the  source  of  28 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  supply  in  1925.  It  has  fertile  valley  lands  and 
an  excellent  climate  for  cereals  and  subtropical  products,  like  tobacco, 
cotton,  dried  fruits,  raw  silk,  etc.  The  borders  of  the  Armenian  high¬ 
land  on  the  south  and  the  snow-capped  Caucasus  on  the  north  form 
barriers  that  will  be  excellent  natural  frontiers,  should  the  time  come 
when  independence  is  a  reality,  not  a  shadow. 

ARMENIAN  ASPIRATIONS 

The  Armenian  nation  once  had  an  independent  existence  but  lost 
this  position  when  the  Turk  extended  his  rule  over  Asia  Minor 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  Thereafter  the  Armenians  were 
persistently  persecuted  even  down  to  our  own  times.  For  example,  in 
1894-1895  the  Moslem  Turks  attacked  the  Christian  Armenians  and 
put  to  death  from  100,000  to  200,000  of  them.  These  atrocities  were 
repeated  in  1909,  in  the  Adana  region  especially. 
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Taking  advantage  of 
the  World  War,  the 
T  ui’ks  ‘  ‘  deported  ’  ’  thou¬ 
sands  of  Armenians  and 
Syrians,  young  and  old  ; 
that  is ,  the  ‘  ‘  exiles  ”  wer e 
driven  into  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  mountains 


Fig.  188.  The  extent  of  Armenia’s  claims  in  1919  is  shown  by 
and  the  Syrian  Desert  the  heavy  broken  lines  that  include  the  Mediterranean  coast 

from  Adalia  eastward.  The  shaded  area-,  designated  “Ar¬ 
menia”  consists  of  the  four  vilayets  of  Article  89  of  the 
treaty  of  Sevres.  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  had  but  a  short¬ 
lived  existence  as  independent  republics.  See  also  Figure  189. 


and  left  to  die.  To  men¬ 
tion  only  a  directly  cal¬ 
culable  result,  more  than 
800,000  Armenians  were  assassinated,  burned  alive,  or  starved  by  the 
Turks  between  1914  and  1918.  The  Christian  nations  of  the  West, 
therefore,  sought  not  only  to  end  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  Europe 
(except  for  nominal  sovereignty  over  a  mere  patch  of  land  northwest 
of  Constantinople),  but  also  to  free  his  subject  peoples  at  Smyrna  and 
in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Armenian  districts  bordering 
Russia  —  thus  the  short-lived  aspirations  of  the  treaty  of  Sevres. 

Americans  have  long  had  great  interest  in  the  missionary  schools 
and  colleges,  the  hospitals,  and  the  social  development  of  Turkey. 
The  group  of  six  American  educational  institutions  in  the  Near  East 
include  the  American  University  at  Beirut  in  Syria,  Robert  College  and 
the  Woman’s  College  at  Constantinople,  the  International  College  at 
Smyrna,  the  Sofia  (Bulgaria)  American  Schools,  and  Athens  College  in 
Greece.  Partly  because  of  these  interests,  the  European  powers  were 
unanimous  in  desiring  the  United  States  to  undertake  the  mandate 
for  Armenia,  a  task  that  lies  far  outside  the  scope  of  political  possibilities. 

The  massacres,  historical  and  recent,  have  left  but  a  fraction  of  the 
Armenian  race,  which  is  in  a  minority  in  the  principal  administrative 
districts  of  Turkey.  There  could  not  be  established  a  large  new  Armenia 
without  putting  into  it  populations  of  different  race  and  speech,  more 
numerous  than  the  Armenians  themselves. 

The  Armenians  could  not  police  or  develop  the  whole  region  that 
some  of  their  leaders  claim.  At  least,  they  could  not  have  done  so 
after  the  World  War  except  with  the  aid  of  large  loans  from  the  Allies 
and  the  support  of  Allied  officials  and  troops.  Such  a  plan  would  have 
encouraged  other  minorities  to  seek  Allied  aid  in  holding  territory  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  they  have  neither  the  moral  nor  the  financial 
strength,  a  proceeding  that  would  create  nations  of  artificial  character 
without  real  stability. 
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Fig.  189.  Ethnography  and  boundaries  in  the  Armenian  country  of  eastern  Turkey,  1914-1920. 
Between  the  ethnic  elements  noted, Turks  have  interpenetrated,  especially  in  a  belt  from  Kharput 
to  Erivan.  The  Armenians  of  Turkey  were  almost  exterminated  during  and  after  the  World  War. 
N  designates  Nakhichevan,  a  small  autonomous  Socialist  Soviet  Republic. 

The  independence  of  Armenia  was  proclaimed  early  in  1918  at  Erze- 
rum,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  high  plateau  of  Armenia.  The  claims 
of  the  new  republic  are  shown  on  Figure  189,  but  within  these  bound¬ 
aries  only  a  small  part  of  the  people  are  Armenian ;  the  rest  are  prin¬ 
cipally  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Syrians.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the 
leaders  of  the  Allied  powers,  by  the  treaty  of  Sevres,  whose  terms  they 
sought  to  impose  on  Turkey,  freed  four  vilayets  —  Van,  Bitlis,  Erzerum, 
and  Trebizond  (Fig.  189)  —  with  an  area  of  75,000  square  miles,  50  per 
cent  more  than  that  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Armenian  popu¬ 
lation  had  been  so  much  reduced  that  probably  only  300,000  at  the  most 
lived  in  these  four  districts.  Turkey,  Armenia,  and  the  Allied  powers 
were  mutually  to  agree  to  leave  the  exact  location  of  the  Armenian- 
Turkish  frontier  on  the  south  and  southwest  to  the  recommendation  of 
President  Wilson.  While  this  decision  would  have  cut  off  Armenia 
from  access  to  the  sea  at  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  an  outlet  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  Trebizond.  In  addition,  Armenia  was  to  have  an  outlet  at 
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Batum,  where  a  free  international  port  with  outlet  facilities  was  to  be 
created  with  equality  of  use  for  all  Transcaucasian  peoples.  The 
absorption  of  Armenia  within  the  Soviet  Union  ends  for  the  present 
the  dream  of  an  independent  Armenian  republic  under  the  protection 
of  western  Europe.  Its  present  boundaries  are  shown  in  Figure  186. 

Armenia  is  an  agricultural  country  with  a  small  urban  population. 
The  principal  towns  are  Kars  and  Erivan.  On  the  uplands  are  exten¬ 
sive  alpine  meadows,  but  no  forests.  A  few  rich  irrigated  valleys,  a 
type  of  which  is  Aras,  export  fruit  and  wine.  Erivan  produces  cotton 
and  in  1925  opened  a  new  cotton  factory ;  Karabagh  exports  raw  silk. 
Accepting  their  status  as  a  part  of  the  Soviet  system,  the  Armenian 
people  have  set  to  work  to  develop  their  resources.  Irrigation  canals 
have  been  opened  and  new  projects  studied,  roads  repaired,  electrifica¬ 
tion  begun,  and  a  reforestation  program  initiated. 

AZERBAIJAN  —  A  TATAR  BOLSHEVIST  REPUBLIC 

The  Azerbaijan  Tatars  are  of  totally  different  race  and  speech  from 
either  Armenians  or  Georgians.  Part  of  them  live  just  across  the 
frontier  of  Persia.  Those  in  Russia  number  about  3,000,000. 

The  Tatars  of  Transcaucasia,  after  establishing  the  Azerbaijan 
Tatar  Republic,  with  a  national  assembly  and  council  of  ministers, 
altered  the  form  of  the  government,  which  is  now  that  of  Bolshevist 
Russia.  Sympathetic  relations  are  maintained  between  it  and  the 
Azerbaijanese  of  Persia  as  well  as  the  people  of  Daghestan  on  the  north. 
As  Moslems  they  have  also  a  bond  of  union  with  the  Turks  (page  487). 
Baku,  with  its  valuable  oil  wells,  fell  under  Bolshevist  control  at 
first ;  but  subsequently  a  more  moderate  government,  friendly  to  the 
Allies,  seized  power,  and  a  British  expeditionary  force  occupied  the 
city  late  in  1918.  When  the  British  force  was  withdrawn,  the  city 
was  occupied  by  the  Turko-Tatars  and  annexed  to  the  Azerbaijan 
Tatar  Republic. 

In  May  and  June  1920,  Bolshevist  forces  invaded  Azerbaijan, 
captured  the  British  war  vessels  at  Enzeli  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  invaded  Persian  territory.  This  campaign  was 
carried  out  in  spite  of  a  prior  agreement  with  Persia  to  abrogate  the 
understandings  of  the  Czar’s  government  respecting  concessions 
and  a  sphere  of  influence  in  Persia.  Embarrassed  in  the  west  by  Polish 
resistance  and  on  the  south  by  Ukrainian  forces  under  Wrangel  and 
others,  the  Bolshevist  leaders  curtailed  their  Transcaucasian  program 
and  withdrew  from  Persia  only  to  advance  again  in  1921,  when  there 
was  no  immediate  danger  on  the  west,  and  absorb  the  entire  region. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT 

PALESTINE  AND  TRANSJORDAN 

(A)  Palestine  :  A  Zionist  State 

Though  Palestine  is  the  birthplace  of  both  the  Hebraic  and  the 
Christian  religions,  the  followers  of  neither  faith  predominate  there 
today.  Of  Christian  sects  there  are  many,  the  members  belonging  for 
the  most  part  to  religious  orders  that  are  associated  with  the  holy  places. 
The  population  is  composed  chiefly  of  Moslem  Arabs,  with  much 
smaller  numbers  of  Druses,  Jews,  and  Turks.  Before  the  World  War 
Jews  formed  barely  an  eighth  of  the  total  population. 

A  ZIONIST  STATE 

The  widespread  interest  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine  springs  from  the  fact  that  such  a  state  forms  a  homeland  for 
Jews.  Some  of  the  Jewish  leaders  had  visions  of  a  Palestine  in  which 
Jews  would  become  the  majority  race ;  but  the  more  immediate  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  set  up  a  state  from  which  action  could  be  launched  looking 
toward  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Jews  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe.  It  was  not  at  all  intended  to  start  a  great  migration  of  per¬ 
secuted  Jews  toward  Palestine,  for  the  country  could  not  contain  them. 
The  form  of  political  control  was  the  most  serious  immediate  problem. 
To  turn  over  the  government  of  the  new  state  to  either  the  Jews  or  the 
Arabs  would  have  meant  discord  from  the  start.  The  population  had 
had  no  experience  in  government,  and  it  would  certainly  have  carried 
into  its  first  political  contests  a  fanatical  religious  feeling  that  would 
have  meant  disaster  if  outside  supervision  had  been  withheld. 

In  view  of  these  possibilities  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  course  to 
take  :  to  make  a  strong  western  power  the  mandatory.  In  the  treaty  of 
Sevres  (1920)  it  was  provided  that  Palestine  should  be  administered  by  a 
mandatory,  and  that  this  mandatory  should  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
British  declaration  of  2  November  1917,  which  guaranteed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Jewish  national  home.  At  the  same  time  it  was  specified 
that  the  rights  of  non-Jews  were  not  to  be  prejudiced.  By  the  treaty  of 
Lausanne  (1923),  which  displaced  the  treaty  of  Sevres,  Turkey  left  to 
“the  parties  concerned”  all  rights  and  titles  respecting  territories  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  Turkey  (Fig.  173),  thus  confirming  the  positions 
of  France  in  Syria  and  Great  Britain  in  Palestine  as  mandatory  powers. 

It  was  logical  to  select  Great  Britain  as  the  mandatory  of  Palestine, 
because  of  (1)  her  interest  in  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal  near  by  and 
in  the  orderly  behavior  of  the  Arab  tribes  that  adjoin  Palestine  on  the 
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east  and  south,  and  (2)  her  long  experience  in  controlling  unruly  peoples 
of  diverse  race,  speech,  and  religious  faith.  The  announced  policy  of 
the  first  British  High  Commissioner  was  to  guarantee  equality  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  population  elements,  and  to  provide  a  national  home  for 
Jews,  allowing  them  to  return  to  Palestine  only  as  the  development  of 
that  country  should  permit  the  normal  absorption  of  immigrants  by 
rising  industries  and  reclaimed  agricultural  lands. 

Jewish  colonies  began  to  be  established  in  Palestine  as  early  as  the 
16th  century,  but  the  principal  colonizing  efforts  were  made  during  the 
past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  stimulated  by  sentiment  and  by  pogroms  and 
other  persecutions  in  Russia.  Just  prior  to  1900  the  Zionist  movement 
got  under  way.  At  first  confined  to  central  and  eastern  Europe,  it  was 
later  supported  by  Jews  throughout  the  world.  Colonization  was  its 
practical  aspect.  By  1914  there  were  in  Palestine  46  agricultural 
colonies,  of  which  20  were  in  Judea,  7  in  Samaria,  16  in  Galilee,  and  3 
east  of  the  Jordan.  They  varied  in  population  from  20  to  more  than 
3000.  The  total  number  of  colonists  was  about  12,000.  The  area  of 
land  they  cultivated  was  about  2  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  Palestine,  or 
possibly  10  per  cent  of  its  cultivated  area.  Most  of  the  colonies  were 
agricultural. 

Since  the  setting  up  of  the  British  mandatory  government  the  Jewish 
population  of  Palestine  has  nearly  doubled,  Jews  now  forming  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
A  record  year  was  1925,  when  33,800  entered,  31,650  of  them  to  remain. 
Poland  has  sent  the  largest  number,  in  fact  more  than  half,  the  per¬ 
centages  for  Russia  and  Rumania  being  next.  To  provide  homes  for 
so  large  a  number  of  newcomers  was  a  social  problem  of  the  first  order. 
Relief  measures  in  the  form  of  highway  and  drainage  work  have  had 
to  be  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  unemployed,  and  strong  efforts  are 
being  made  by  local  agricultural  schools  and  by  the  American  Mission 
(appointed  in  1927)  to  survey  the  agricultural  possibilities  and  make 
the  settlements  self-supporting.  The  total  number  of  Jewish  agri¬ 
cultural  settlements  is  now  more  than  120,  of  which  41  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Zionist  Organization  and  wholly  or  partly  financed 
by-  the  Palestine  Foundation  Fund.  But  the  population  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  settlements  continues  small,  the  total  for  Palestine  at  present  not 
exceeding  32,000,  including  dependents.  The  tendency  of  the  Jews  to 
congregate  in  cities  explains  in  part  the  abnormally  small  number  that 
have  settled  upon  the  land.  A  further  reason  is  the  great  activity  in  the 
building  trades  to  provide  new  homes  for  incoming  J ews  ;  but  this  is  a 
temporary,  not  a  permanent  condition.  The  World  Zionist  Organiza- 
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Fig.  190.  The  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine,  from  maps  of  the  Keren-Hayesod  and 
the  Keren-Kayemeth.  Scale  of  map  1 :  1,150,000. 
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tion  has  still  its  greatest  difficulties  ahead.  It  must  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  great  variety  of  studies,  since  it  is  recognized  as  the  official 
Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  under  Article  4  of  the  Palestine  Mandate. 
In  addition  to  practical  work  in  agriculture  there  have  been  carried 
through  important  measures  for  public  health  and  education.  The 
Hebrew  University,  founded  at  Jerusalem  in  1925,  has  developed  rapidly, 
as  well  as  institutes  for  medical  research.  A  technical  institute  is  main¬ 
tained  at  Haifa.  The  Jewish  population  in  Palestine  expresses  itself 
through  an  elected  Jewish  National  Assembly  that  appoints  a  Jewish 
National  Council.  Zionism  still  has  a  major  political  problem  to  solve. 
Those  who  wish  the  land  to  become  a  national  home  are  determined  to 
make  the  Jewish  people  trustees  of  Palestinian  soil.  The  extremists 
are  aggressive  in  pushing  the  Arab  aside  and  in  making  nationalism,  not 
religion,  the  dominant  motive  of  Jewish  life.  The  Arabs  complain  that 
such  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  Jewish  settlements  constitutes  a 
government  within  a  government  and  that  the  Jews,  though  a  minority, 
enjoy  special  privileges  and  control  legislation.  The  moderates  see 
Palestine  only  as  a  laboratory  experiment  or  as  a  base  of  influence  in 
dealing  with  the  major  problems  of  Jewish  life  in  Europe. 

RELATION  OF  PALESTINE  TO  THE  WORLD 

The  decision  which  has  placed  Palestine  under  British  control  is 
but  one  step  in  a  long  historical  sequence.  Foreign  influences  have 
always  surrounded  and  permeated  Palestine.  The  seacoasts  of  Syria 
have  called  forth  from  the  vast  interior  of  Asia  caravan  and  army. 
Up  and  down  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Turk  and  Egyptian  have  passed 
again  and  again.  Doubtless  the  land  would  have  had  no  political 
individuality  whatever,  had  it  not  been  for  the  plateau  of  Judea,  a 
region  from  2500  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  one  side  of  and  above 
the  main  historical  currents  of  western  Asiatic  life.  When  the  Israelites 
sought  to  hold  the  lower  flat  land,  like  the  Negeb  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  plateau  of  Judea,  they  were  driven  out.  The  armies  of  conquest 
kept  to  the  roads  in  the  fertile  coastal  plains.  The  Jew  looked  out, 
westward  from  his  plateau,  across  a  rich  coastal  plain  held  by  unfriendly 
people  whom  he  has  never  been  able  to  conquer,  except  here  and  there 
for  short  periods.  It  was  Samaria,  in  northern  Palestine,  that  most 
strongly  felt  the  pressure  of  outside  influence.  Here  the  trade  routes 
ran  just  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
port  of  Haifa.  Thus  they  avoided  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the 
north  and  the  rocky  plateau  of  Judea  on  the  south. 

Palestine  is  a  tiny  country.  Set  down  in  the  United  States,  it 
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would  cover  about  the  same  area  as  Vermont,  and  it  has  more  than 
twice  as  many  people :  about  730,000  Arabs  and  related  folk,  about 
158,000  Jews.  It  has  been  called  “the  least  of  all  lands.  Yet  so 
mighty  a  force  has  emanated  from  it  —  the  Christian  religion  that 
its  spiritual  influence  has  penetrated  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
inspiration  of  the  great  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  freeing 
of  its  holy  places,  then  held  by  the  Moslem  Turk.  It  has  long  been 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  devout.  No  other  land  in  the  world  so 
well  illustrates  the  political  force  and  historical  importance  of  religious 
ideas. 


THE  PECULIAR  POSITION  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE 

All  told,  there  are  about  13,000,000  Jews  in  the  world,  of  whom 
4,000,000  live  in  Russia,  about  2,000,000  in  Poland,  and  about  1,000,000 
in  the  territory  of  former  Hungary.  There  are  also  large  J ewish  colonies 
in  Constantinople,  Salonika,  Barcelona,  and  London,  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  German  cities.  New  York  has  the  largest  Jewish  population  of 
all  cities  in  the  world  (1,750,000).  Added  to  the  world’s  Jewish  popu¬ 
lation  are  ethnic  elements  from  many  other  lands  besides  Palestine. 

Wherever  he  has  gone,  the  Jew  has  formed  a  race  apart.  This 
is  due  to  his  religion  as  well  as  to  his  social  customs  and  his  personal 
character,  and  also  to  the  attitude  toward  him  of  the  peoples  among 
whom  he  has  lived.  He  has  been  terribly  persecuted  in  Russia,  where 
repeated  pogroms  have  had  the  aspect  of  wholesale  massacres.  The 
old  Jewish  Pale  of  Settlement  in  Russia  (Fig.  166),  east  of  which  Jews 
could  not  settle,  was  designed  to  segregate  the  Jews.  The  Russian 
policy  resulted  in  a  large  concentration  of  Jews  in  western  Russia, 
particularly  in  Poland ;  and  it  led  also  to  heavy  emigration  to  America. 
The  American  Jews  are  chiefly  from  Russia  and  Poland  ;  very  few  are 
from  Palestine.  In  Europe  the  Jew  is  found  in  every  great  trading 
center.  In  many  cities  either  the  local  law  or  the  instinct  of  the  Jew 
has  led  him  to  congregate  in  a  certain  section,  known  as  the  Jewish 
Quarter,  or  Ghetto.  Normally  the  Jew  has  been  somewhat  aloof 
from  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  lived. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  his  own  country  the  Jew  was  histori¬ 
cally  not  a  trader.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  were  a  secluded  people, 
devoted  to  agriculture,  who  emigrated  to  distant  countries  because 
their  own  country  was  small  and  poor  and  because  of  hardships  under 
Roman  rule  during  the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus 
the  race  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation,  for  the  Jew  outside 
of  Palestine  is  preeminently  a  trader. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  heart  of  Palestine  is  the  plateau  of  Judea,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  lowland.  On  the  west  is  the  fertile,  well-watered  coastal  plain,  a 
hundred  miles  long  and  about  fifteen  wide.  The  eastern  margin  is 
abrupt  —  a  very  steep  scarp  that  leads  down  to  the  Ghor,  the  flat- 
bottomed  depression  in  which  are  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
latter  more  than  1200  feet  below  sea  level.  This  scarp  is  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  of  Judea,  a  rocky  belt  of  land  with  steep  valleys  —  a  barren, 
waterless  country,  the  home  of  the  wandering  Bedouin.  Eastward, 
beyond  the  Ghor,  is  the  Syrian  Desert,  broken  in  three  places  by  tracts 
of  higher  and  better  watered  country. 

The  plateau  of  Judea  ordinarily  has  enough  rainfall  for  a  limited 
agriculture,  though  there  are  occasional  droughts  that  turn  the  grain 
fields  yellow  before  their  time.  Only  the  center  of  the  plateau  has 
natural  agricultural  land  ;  here  are  also  the  principal  towns  —  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron ;  and  here  the  land  is  densely  populated, 
though  the  total  population  is  not  large  (Fig.  48).  East  of  the  plateau 
the  aspect  changes  gradually.  The  margin  of  the  plateau  is  grassy, 
but  farther  east  is  a  parched  land.  In  years  of  extreme  drought 
nomadic  and  marauding  Arabs  raid  and  plunder  the  settled  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  sown  land.  The  Negeb  south  of  the  Judean  plateau  is  also 
a  desert  land,  uninhabited  except  for  a  few  small  permanent  villages 
supported  by  wells. 

The  coastal  region  of  Palestine  has  a  rainfall  of  more  than  30  inches 
a  year  and  is  rich  in  verdure,  except  during  the  dry  summer  months. 
The  whole  region  has  been  smitten  by  drought  again  and  again, 
throughout  its  history,  as  in  the  terrible  years  of  1869  and  1870.  The 
great  caravan  routes  of  the  region  run  along  it.  Here  also  are  the 
populous  cities  and  the  ports.  Four  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  days 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  again  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the 
region  was  “thronged  with  caravans.” 

Palestine  is  capable  of  great  agricultural  development,  a  matter 
of  extreme  interest  in  the  life  of  a  new  state  that  has  practically  no 
mineral  deposits.1  Climate  and  soil  are  so  varied  from  place  to  place  in 
short  distances  that  many  plants  have  become  adapted  to  a  wide  range 
of  temperature  and  rainfall.  The  olive  grows  on  land  from  850  feet 
below  sea  level  in  the  hot  Jordan  valley  to  2500  feet  above  sea  level 
in  upper  Galilee.  The  fig  is  grown  abundantly  in  upper  Galilee,  where 

1  Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  potash  which  it  is  proposed  to  extract  from  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  by  natural  evaporation. 
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the  population  is  dense  and  labor  cheap  ;  but  export  is  on  a  small  scale, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  Barley  is  a  standard  crop, 
even  in  some  localities  having  but  10  to  12  inches  of  rain.  Water 
poverty  is  the  great  stumbling  block  to  agricultural  development.  The 
most  practical  plan  of  alleviation  is  to  turn  into  the  valley  lands  of 
northern  Palestine  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Litani  River  and  of  its 
tributaries.  The  necessity  of  securing  additional  water  for  irrigation  in 
northern  Palestine  stimulated  the  Zionists  to  claim  a  northern  bound¬ 
ary  which  should  include  most  of  the  Litani  watershed.  While  this 
claim  was  not  allowed,  assurance  was  given  by  treaty  that  the  Litani 
water  would  be  carefully  used  in  Syria  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
supply  available  in  northern  Palestine  (Fig.  33) .  In  the  final  boundary 
agreement  (ratified  in  1923),  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  the  preexisting  water  rights  of  Syrians  and  for  the 
equitable  use  by  both  Syria  and  Palestine  of  fishing  and  navigation 
rights  on  Lake  Hule  and  Lake  Tiberias  (Sea  of  Galilee)  and  on  the 
connecting  stretch  of  the  River  Jordan  (Fig.  190). 

(B)  The  Transjordan  Country 

By  reference  to  Figure  49  it  will  be  noted  that  a  line  of  heights  runs 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Jordan  Valley-Dead  Sea  trench.  On 
the  west  the  country  falls  steeply  to  a  deep  depression.  On  the  east 
it  falls  off  more  gradually  toward  the  upland  plains  of  the  Syrian  Desert. 
It  is  hemmed  in  by  desert  country  on  all  sides,  a  geographically  isolated 
land  :  the  Hauran  on  the  north,  then  Gilead  of  Biblical  account,  and  on 
the  south  Moab,  an  outpost  of  agricultural  land  at  the  border  of  the 
Syrian  Desert.  Eastward  the  land  is  barren,  but  the  rolling  country  on 
the  west  has  rich  pastures  and  wheat  and  barley  lands  with  numer¬ 
ous  permanent  though  small  Arab  villages.  The  total  population  is 
about  200,000,  all  Moslem  Arabs  except  for  about  25,000  colonists. 

Transjordan  came  into  existence  as  a  separate  political  unit  in  1921 
with  Abdullah  of  the  Hejaz  as  Amir,  supported  by  an  annual  grant 
from  Great  Britain.  But  the  country  was  shortly  to  be  separated  from 
Palestine  and  have  independent  relations  under  the  British.  These 
became  official  in  1923  when  Abdullah  was  given  a  recognized  status 
on  condition  that  he  should  conduct  a  democratic  government  and 
accept  the  assistance  of  British  officers.  Later  it  was  arranged  that 
the  British  representatives  should  be  appointed  by  the  Palestine 
government,  which  government  is  responsible  for  the  financial  and 
political  control  of  Transjordan.  The  annual  grant  from  Palestine  to 
Transjordan  is  made  in  return  for  the  collection  of  customs  duties  on 
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goods  of  foreign  origin  reexported  to  Transjordan.  A  similar  refund¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  government  on 
articles  of  foreign  origin  reexported  to  Transjordan. 

As  soon  as  the  new  government  of  Transjordan  came  into  existence, 
it  was  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  establishing  relations  with  the  raiding 
tribes  from  the  desert  that  recognize  no  boundary.  From  a  state  of 
disorganization  directly  following  the  World  War,  Arab  power  rose  to 
such  a  level  under  the  leadership  of  Ibn  Saud,  ruler  of  the  Nejd,  that 
his  representatives  were  able  greatly  to  diminish  British  claims  for  an 
advanced  frontier  on  the  east  and  south  as  a  means  of  protecting  the 
eastern  gateways  of  Palestine.  On  the  other  hand,  to  protect  the 
Transjordan  from  tribal  raids  inspired  by  Ibn  Saud  and  other  Bedouin 
leaders,  Great  Britain  annexed  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Aqaba  which  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  Hejaz,  and  maintained  its  position  there,  though 
Ibn  Saud  has  so  far  withheld  recognition  of  British  claims  at  this  point. 
Relations  with  Ibn  Saud  are  further  complicated  by  the  rivalry  between 
him  and  the  British  for  the  possession  of  the  Hejaz  railway.  Syrian 
nationalists  have  found  in  the  Transjordan  country  a  welcome  as 
embarrassing  to  the  British  as  to  the  French  in  Syria. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE 

THE  PERSIAN  OUTLOOK 

The  civilizations  of  the  “transit”  lands  of  the  Near  East  are  not 
without  cultural  import  today,  and  modern  economic  development 
bids  fair  to  restore  western  association  on  a  scale  and  with  an  intimacy 
never  before  known.  Persia,  as  an  eastern  outpost,  has  always  been 
of  interest  to  the  western  world.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th  century 
b.c.,  Cyrus  created  a  powerful  empire  stretching  from  the  Mgeam  to 
the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.  After  the  brilliant  recrudescence  under  the 
Sassanian  kings  (3d  to  7th  centuries  a.d.),  Persia  shared  the  common 
fate  of  the  transit  lands,  Arab  conquest  being  followed  by  Turkish 
and  Mongol  invasions.  The  Iranian  oases  lie  open  to  the  steppes  and 
deserts  of  central  Asia.  As  Omar  Khayyam  depicted  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  civilization  of  the  oasis,  so  the  great  epic  poet  Firdusi  im¬ 
mortalized  the  struggle  between  the  sedentary  Iranian  population  and 
the  nomad  Turanians  and  Tatars.  The  situation  has  not  lost  its 
significance  today.  Persia  remains  a  transit  land  on  the  road  to  the 
east,  open  on  the  north  to  the  power  that  controls  the  steppe. 

The  western  and  southwestern  gateways  of  Persia  have  also  played 
an  important  historical  role  not  only  in  the  extension  of  the  Persian 
Empire  (Fig.  191),  but  also  in  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  armies  in  the 
past  and  by  capitalists  and  industrialists  in  the  modern  period.  A 
broad  belt  of  oil-producing  territory,  mainly  in  the  west  and  southwest 
(Fig.  194,  page  545),  has  brought  an  industrial  revolution  to  Persia 
that  now  largely  overshadows  the  long  dominant  influences  that 
emanated  from  the  north. 

LAND  AND  PEOPLE 

Persia  is  one  fifth  as  large  as  the  United  States.  Its  territory  is 
about  as  extensive  and  twice  as  populous  as  that  portion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  West  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific,  south  of  Idaho  and 
Oregon.  Most  of  Persia  consists  of  a  plateau  surrounded  by  mountain 
ranges  highest  on  the  north  and  west.  The  altitude  of  this  tableland 
is  3000  feet  in  the  region  of  Teheran  and  Meshed,  4000  feet  toward  the 
northwestern  corner  about  Tabriz,  and  5000  feet  in  the  western 
districts  about  Isfahan.  A  great  depression  on  the  east  has  a  drier 
climate  and  contains  salt  deserts  toward  which  run  the  rivers  of  the 
plateau.  The  Karun  River  on  the  southwest  is  the  only  navigable 
stream.  For  108  miles  of  its  length  it  has  a  minimum  depth  of  four 
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Fig.  191.  Persia’s  present  boundaries  are  shown  by  a  heavy  line.  Additional  territory  which 
was  part  of  the  Persian  Empire  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent  (500  b.c.)  is  shown  by  stippling. 
After  Shepherd,  Atlas  of  Ancient  History,  1913,  PI.  8. 


feet.  Along  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
country  is  lower,  the  Caspian  coast  having  a  high  rainfall,  the  Persian 
Gulf  coast  being  dry.  On  the  tableland  as  a  whole  the  rainfall  averages 
about  5  inches. 

As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Figure  192,  there  is  increasing 
density  of  population  toward  the  northwest  in  response  not  only  to 
the  increasing  rainfall  of  the  Caspian  littoral  but  also  to  the  more 
dependable  water  supply  of  the  mountain  zone.  The  distribution  of 
the  tilled  land  is  everywhere  in  response  to  available  water.  Dry 
farming  and  irrigation,  chiefly  the  latter,  are  required  to  mature  the 
staple  grains,  wheat  and  barley,  which  are  the  basis  of  Persian  agri¬ 
culture.  Cotton  is  also  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  an 
important  part  of  the  export  trade  as  well  as  to  support  home  weaving 
industries.  Among  the  other  important  products  of  Persia,  such  as 
tobacco,  silk,  tea,  flax,  sugar,  and  opium,  the  last  named  is  most 
generally  cultivated  and  constitutes  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
export  trade. 

As  a  whole,  the  arable  lands  of  Persia  are  underdeveloped,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  railroads  chiefly,  to  the  absence  of  comprehensive  irriga¬ 
tion  works,  and  to  an  unequal  and  corrupt  tax  system  under  which  the 
country  has  struggled  for  centuries.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  methods  and  in 
the  study  of  the  best  means  by  which  both  agriculture  and  industry 
may  be  encouraged. 
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Fig.  192..  Persia  is  made  up  in  part  of  almost  uninhabited  desert  (southeast)  and  in  part 
of  densely  inhabited  irrigated  valley  lands  (northwest).  In  modern  times  it  has  not  been  able 
to  develop  its  own  resources,  lacking  capital  and  initiative.  Modified  from  Philips,  Comparative 
Wall  Map  of  Asia,  1 :  12,000,000,  1912. 

These  are  matters  of  international  concern  because  Persia  can 
become  or  remain  orderly,  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations,  and  cease  to  be 
a  field  of  rivalry  between  more  powerful  neighbors  only  when  its 
internal  administration  is  conducted  on  an  honest  basis.  And  internal 
administration  can  be  conducted  neither  efficiently  nor  honestly  unless 
there  is  first  of  all  a  proper  system  of  communication  between  the 
communities  that  compose  the  Persian  state,  widely  scattered  over  a 
difficult  terrain.  The  present  government  is  therefore  not  content 
to  permit  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  be  carried  by  caravan,  as 
most  of  it  is  carried  today,  but  is  improving  the  principal  highways, 
introducing  automobile  trucks  and  horse-drawn  wagons,  and 
extending  the  railways. 
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In  Figure  193  it  is 
seen  how  inadequate 
are  the  railways  now 
available  in  Persia. 

There  is  a  line  80  miles 
long  from  Tabriz  to 
Julfa  at  the  border 
of  Azerbaijan,  with  a 
branch  line  30  miles  long 
to  Lake  Urmia.  In  the 
northwestern  corner  of 
the  country  is  another 
short  railroad  line  now 
in  bad  condition.  A 
30-mile  extension  of  the 
Indian  railway  system 
crosses  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  be-  pIG  ^93  Railways  of  Persia,  now  limited  to  short  lines  near 
tween  Persia  and  Balu-  the  boundary. 

chistan  and  ends  at  Duzdab.  The  revenues  of  the  sugar  and  tea  mo¬ 
nopolies  have  recently  been  assigned  by  law  to  railroad  construction 
and  will  eventually  make  it  possible  to  produce  and  market  agricultural 
products  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  extension  of  the  railway  system  will  have  the  effect  of  uniting 
populations  now  distributed  in  widely  scattered  irrigated  spots,  each 
part  tending  to  live  to  itself  and  lacking  the  sense  of  national  cohesion. 
To  govern  so  large  and  varied  a  country  under  primitive  conditions 
of  travel,  away  from  roads  and  railways,  with  great  distances  between 
the  centers  of  authority  in  the  chief  towns,  would  be  a  task  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  a  strong  central  government.  Such  a  government 
Persia  had  not  had  for  many  years  until  its  present  ruler  gained  the 
throne  in  1925.  Powerful  religious  and  political  elements  have 
preferred  graft  and  disorder,  public  officials  have  been  notoriously 
corrupt,  and  a  system  of  farmed-out  revenues  made  taxation  and 
robbery  synonymous  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasants. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  division  of  the  population  itself  into  hostile 
groups.  In  the  west  are  the  provinces  of  Azerbaijan,  Kermanshah, 
and  Khuzistan  (Arabistan),  with  a  population  of  Kurds,  Armenians, 
and  Arabs,  rebellious  in  temper,  remote  from  authority ,  living  in  broken 
country  difficult  to  conquer  or  to  police.  In  the  northeastern  part 
of  Persia  the  people  are  Turkish  in  origin  and  speech ;  for  example, 
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Turkomans  from  Russian  Turkestan.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  there  are  Arab  and  negroid  elements.  These  ethnic  variations 
are  due  to  Tatar,  Arab,  and  Turkish  conquests,  which  were  carried 
out  repeatedly  between  the  10th  and  18th  centuries.  Only  in  the 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  Persia,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  eastward  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  does  there  survive 
a  considerable  block  of  population  of  rather  pure  Persian  type,  who 
still  speak  the  Persian  language.  In  all  the  population  numbers  about 
10,000,000. 

ECONOMIC  BONDAGE 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  Persia  has  largely  been  the 
defense  of  its  eastern  provinces  from  nomadic  hordes  threatening  to 
overwhelm  the  cultivators.  But  in  the  modern  period  this  danger  has 
been  of  less  consequence  to  Persia  than  (1)  the  industrial  invasion 
in  the  oil  country  on  her  southwestern  border  and  (2)  the  bondage 
to  Russia,  from  which  it  has  been  hard  for  Persia  to  escape  because  of 
her  geographical  position  in  Asia  and  her  remoteness  from  important 
markets.  Three  quarters  of  the  exportable  production  has  no  other 
market  than  Russia,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  transport  if  an  alternative 
route  be  taken.  Fish  from  the  Caspian,  timber  from  the  northwestern 
forests,  cotton  from  Meshed  and  Tabriz,  wool,  carpets,  silk,  dried 
fruits  —  all  these  have  to  pay  a  prodigious  toll  for  transportation  and 
must  compete  in  Russian  markets  with  nearer  sources  of  supply. 
This  has  made  it  hard  for  Persia  to  negotiate  with  Russia  either  about 
fishing  rights  in  the  Caspian  or  with  respect  to  customs  tariffs ;  for 
Russia  might  at  any  time,  as  she  did  in  1926,  put  an  embargo  on 
Persian  exports  and  thus  lay  a  paralyzing  hand  upon  Persian  agri¬ 
cultural  life.  Persian  relations  with  Moscow  are  still  in  bad  state, 
though  a  high-sounding  treaty  was  signed  in  1921  and  a  pact  of 
guarantee  and  neutrality  in  1927. 

The  Russian  hold  in  Persia  goes  back  three  centuries  to  the  time 
(1618)  when  Russian  merchants  first  got  the  right  to  trade  in  Persia. 
The  first  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries  was  signed  in 
1717.  In  1735  Russian  merchant  ships  were  given  the  right  to  navi¬ 
gate  along  the  Persian  shore  on  the  Caspian  and  to  visit  Persian  ports, 
and  Russian  merchants  might  build  warehouses  on  Persian  territory. 
The  treaty  of  Gulistan,  1813,  for  the  first  time  gave  Russian  men-of- 
war  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  Caspian  Sea  “as  before  no 
other  power  to  have  a  military  flag  on  that  sea.”  The  northwestern 
boundaries  of  Persia  and  the  basis  of  all  Russo-Persian  commercial, 
territorial,  and  military  relations  for  93  years  were  laid  down  by  the 
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treaty  of  Turkmanchai,  1829,  following  the  war  of  1827-1828.  By 
special  act  supplementary  to  this  treaty  extra-territorial  rights  are 
recognized  for  Bussian  subjects  in  Persia. 

With  the  exception  of  oil,  Persian  products  will  not  stand  the  cost 
of  transport  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  even  when  so  exported 
they  reach  the  Mediterranean  only  to  compete  with  cheaper  produce  of 
the  same  kind  from  India  and  Egypt.  Only  between  the  lowlands  of 
Iraq  and  the  highlands  of  Persia  is  there  a  natural  complementary 
relation,  owing  to  the  different  dates  at  which  fruits  and  cereals  are 
grown  in  the  two  communities.  But  even  this  commerce  is  declining, 
because  Persia  discourages  the  transit  trade  to  Baghdad  on  both  re¬ 
ligious  and  political  grounds,  forbids  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  cities  of 
Karbala  and  Najaf  in  Iraq,  and  even  refuses  to  recognize  Iraq  as  a 
sovereign  state. 

A  FIELD  OF  FOREIGN  RIVALRY 

In  addition  to  her  internal  difficulties,  Persia  has  had  to  face  the 
growing  interference  of  three  European  powers,  especially  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Bussia  and  England  long  tried  to  push  their 
control  of  Persian  affairs  to  the  greatest  lengths.  Just  before  the 
World  War  and  also  during  the  early  stages  of  it,  Germany  was  courting 
the  Persians,  hoping  to  have  their  aid  when  German  qnd  Turkish 
armies  should  march  through  Persia  to  begin  their  conquest  of 
India. 

Bailways  have  been  one  of  the  items  in  Bussian  and  British  rivalry. 
Russia  long  Avished  to  secure  a  trans-Caucasus  line  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Fig.  167),  where  it  was  possible  to  create  a  warm-water 
outlet.  Great  Britain  has  been  quite  as  eager  to  complete  a  railway 
to  India  across  southern  Persia  and  Baluchistan.  In  addition  to  this, 
British  statesmen  have  always  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  incursions  into 
the  Near  Eastern  realm  whereby  Britain’s  road  to  India  might  be 
threatened  by  foreign  powers. 

The  chief  differences  between  Russia  and  England  were  temporarily 
composed  in  1907  by  an  agreement  which  gave  Russia  a  large  sphere 
of  influence  extending  from  Afghanistan  to  Kurdistan  and  including 
the  capital,  Teheran.  The  British  sphere  included  southern  Persia 
on  the  borders  of  Baluchistan.  The  British  thus  got  control  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  outlet.  Their  navy  may  easily  prevent  the  landing  or 
the  embarkation  of  an  enemy  expeditionary  force  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  It  was  intended  to  leave  central  Persia  either  independent  or 
neutral  ground ;  but  it  was  inevitable  that  Russian  and  British 
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interests  should  extend  their  authority  until  they  controlled  the  whole 
country. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  of  1907  came  to  an  end  with  the 
opening  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Thereafter  Rritish  influence 
counted  heavily,  as  shown  in  the  Anglo-Persian  agreement  of  1919 
through  which  Great  Rritain  was  to  have  an  enlarged  measure  of 
military  and  political  control.  The  Rritish  government  was  to  supply 
expert  advisers  at  Persia’s  expense,  military  officers  and  equipment, 
railroads  and  other  means  of  trade,  and  make  a  loan  to  be  guaranteed 
by  customs  and  other  revenues. 

Like  the  preceding  agreement,  the  Anglo-Persian  understanding  of 
1919  was  short-lived.  For  a  new  leader  appeared  in  Persia  who  was 
destined  to  change  the  whole  course  of  political  and  economic  life  in 
that  country.  This  was  Reza  Khan,  leader  of  a  Cossack  force  in 
northern  Persia  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  and  who,  like  Kemal  in 
Turkey,  was  determined  to  end  the  special  interests  of  western  powers 
and  to  assert  his  country’s  independence.  In  February  1921  he 
marched  his  Cossack  force  to  Teheran,  had  himself  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Persian  Army  and  Minister  of  War,  and  when, 
in  1923,  the  Shah  of  Persia  found  it  expedient  to  leave  for  Europe, 
the  authority  of  Reza  Khan  was  complete.  While  he  was  reasonably 
sympathetic  toward  western  ideas,  neither  he  nor  his  religious  advisers 
were  willing  to  go  so  far  as  Kemal  had  gone  in  Turkey  with  reference  to 
the  adoption  of  new  modes  of  dress  and  new  religious  regulations.  A 
short-lived  movement  for  a  republic  was  vigorously  discouraged. 
In  1924  and  in  1925  the  Persian  Constituent  Assembly  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  conferred  the  crown  upon  Reza  Khan  and  provided 
for  succession  in  his  line.  (The  dynastic  name  of  the  new  ruler  is 
Reza  Shah  Pahlevi.) 

The  first  act  of  the  new  sovereign  was  to  rid  himself  of  Rritish  and 
Swedish  colleagues,  to  reorganize  the  Persian  Army,  and  to  assure  its 
loyalty  and  effectiveness  by  making  ample  provision  for  its  main¬ 
tenance  and  pay.  With  this  new  military  instrument  he  suppressed 
revolts  on  the  distant  borders  of  his  realm,  in  the  mountainous  country 
on  the  west,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  far  northeast 
where  Persian  territory  runs  with  that  of  Russia.  Finally  he  was 
able  to  put  down  a  rising  of  the  Lurs  in  the  mountainous  borderland 
of  western  Persia  and  of  Arab  tribesmen  under  Sheik  Khazal  on  the 
southwestern  plains  in  the  field  of  operations  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company.  Unruly  tribesmen  were  disarmed,  some  of  the  leaders 
executed,  and  the  whole  country  pacified. 
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Fig.  194.  Former  Russian  and  British  spheres  of  interest  in  Persia.  While  these  have  now  dis¬ 
appeared,  they  illustrate  a  striking  phase  of  Persian  dependence,  still  as  great  as  ever,  upon 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The  black  dots  represent  the  principal  known  occurrences  of 
petroleum.  Based  on  data  in  Redwood,  A  Treatise  on  Petroleum,  Yol.  I,  1913 ;  Schweer,  Die 
turkischpersischen  ErdSlvorkommen,  1919 ;  Morgan,  Mission  Scientifique  en  Persie,  1895 ;  Stahl, 
Handbuch  der  regionalem  Geologie,  1907 ;  Geographische  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  XXI,  1915,  pp.  483-499  ; 
Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  IX,  1897,  pp.  528-532;  Stieler’s  Hand- Atlas ;  and  other  sources. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  the  finances  of  Persia  were 
being  reorganized  through  the  work  of  an  American,  Dr.  Millspaugh, 
appointed  Administrator  General  of  Finances.  The  internal  revenue 
system  was  reformed,  the  customs  tariff  placed  upon  a  new  basis, 
and  taxes  gathered  in  a  systematic  manner.  These  excellent  results 
were  the  consequence  of  the  approval  by  the  National  Assembly  in 
1922  of  control  of  the  entire  financial  administration  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  General.  The  budget  of  the  government  was  made  by  him, 
and  no  financial  obligation  could  be  created  and  no  payment  made 
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without  his  written  approval.  Similar  powers  were  transferred  to 
him  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  commercial  or  industrial  conces¬ 
sions  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  government  on  any  financial  question. 
Thus  too  it  was  sought  to  avoid  the  corruption  of  earlier  times,  to  put 
public  moneys  to  public  use,  and  to  strengthen  agriculture  as  the  basis 
of  Persian  life.  Only  thus  could  foreign  loans  be  secured  for  the 
extension  of  railways  and  the  building  of  much  needed  irrigation  works. 
All  this  was  fundamental  to  that  change  of  agriculture  required  under 
the  new  international  agreements  for  the  control  of  opium  production 
(page  608).  Persia  has  been  able  to  agree  to  such  reduction  only  as 
agriculture  may  accommodate  itself  to  the  gradual  transfer  from  the 
growth  of  the  poppy  to  cereals,  cotton,  dried  fruits,  and  the  like.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  appears  that  corruption  and  inefficiency  are  ineradicable 
evils.  The  hand  of  the  Administrator  General  seemed  too  heavy. 
Difficulties  with  the  national  legislature  ended  in  his  resignation, 
though  the  government  continues  to  advance  its  railway  program. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  800  miles  of  line  to  connect  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Caspian  Sea  via  Teheran. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  will  continue  to  watch  the  Persian  political 
field  with  the  closest  care,  for  both  have  large  economic  interests  at 
stake  and  both  have  large  Mohammedan  populations  on  or  near  the 
Persian  border  that  are  naturally  interested  in  the  fate  of  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  conservative  Mohammedan  faith.  In  addition, 
Britain  has  naturally  pursued  the  policy  of  securing  as  great  a  share 
as  possible  of  the  world’s  oil  supply,  owing  to  the  increasing  dependence 
of  her  commercial  fleet  upon  oil  as  fuel  and  because  oil  is  also  in  growing 
demand  in  the  British  Navy.  Commerce  being  the  life-blood  of  the 
British  nation,  neither  her  merchants  nor  her  government  can  watch 
unconcerned  the  growth  of  great  oil  companies  that  control  the  world’s 
output.  Moreover,  oil  from  the  Persian  fields  will  enable  the  Indian 
government  to  substitute  oil  for'  coal  on  its  western  railways. 

Aside  from  agriculture,  oil  is  the  chief  undeveloped  asset  of  Persia. 
It  is  produced  at  present  in  a  belt  of  country  about  200  miles  northeast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  it  flows  through  a  10-inch  pipeline  to 
Abadan  on  the  Shatt  al  Arab,  the  common  outlet  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rivers  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Great  Britain’s 
position  has  been  long  established  about  the  borders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  when  oil  development  began,  she  concerned  herself  at  once 
with  future  control.  Five  years  after  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company 
was  formed  (1909),  the  British  government  itself  purchased  over 
£2,000,000  out  of  £5,000,000  of  capital  stock.  By  1925  its  holdings 
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had  risen  to  over  £5,000,000  out  of  £19,450,000  total  and  the  territory 
included  in  its  present  concessions  is  no  less  than  a  half  million  square 
miles  in  extent.  This  means  special  British  interest  in  the  extension  of 
the  oil  field  northwest  through  Iraq.  Possible  production  here  no  doubt 
encourages  the  British  government  to  burden  itself  with  the  mandate 
for  that  country.  Whatever  rivalries  and  dangers  afflicted  Persia  as 
a  consequence  of  this  situation,  they  have  now  been  largely  offset 
through  the  actions  of  the  Persians  themselves,  through  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  the  new  Shah,  and  through  the  economic  policies  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  financial  adviser. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY 


INNER  ASIA:  THE  UNSETTLED  LAND  OF  THE  NOMAD 

In  the  vast  interior  of  Asia  are  small  groups  of  peoples  of  importance 
to  the  whole  circle  of  countries  round  about  them.  Thus  Tibet,  long 
nominally  a  province  of  China,  has  recently  become  independent  (under 
Rritish  protection) ;  Russian  penetration  of  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia 
has  involved  China  in  constant  difficulties ;  at  intervals  Afghanistan 
has  threatened  the  peace  of  India  and,  more  recently,  of  Persia ;  Tur¬ 
kestan  has  a  variety  of  unstable  Mohammedan  peoples. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Inner  Asia  is  in  general  a  land  of  interior  drainage,  with  mountain 
streams  descending  to  the  desert  borders,  where  at  greater  or  less  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  they  are  lost  in  salt  lakes  or  desert 
sands.  Most  of  the  land  is  wholly  uncultivable  because  of  the  aridity 
of  the  climate  or  the  roughness  of  the  topography.  Part  of  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  sand  and  gravel  desert,  part  is  covered  with  heavy  incrusta¬ 
tions  of  salt,  part  consists  of  high,  cold  mountain  country,  and  part  of 
rich  valley  floors  capable  of  irrigation. 

The  sand  and  gravel  deserts  have  very  little  vegetation,  and  are 
covered  in  places  with  shifting  sand  dunes  called  barkhans,  as  for 
example  in  the  desert  of  Takla-Makan  (in  Eastern  Turkestan).  The 
sand  deserts  with  the  accompanying  salt  deposits  and  brackish  lakes 
occupy  portions  of  the  central  desert  floors.  The  border  of  each  basin 
is  composed  of  gravelly  waste  deposited  in  a  broad  belt  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  supports  a  thin  vegetation  useful  to  the  nomads 
in  their  wanderings  from  summer  pastures  in  the  mountains  to  winter 
pastures  on  the  borders  of  the  oases.  Large  tracts  of  Inner  Asia, 
especially  Mongolia  and  the  northern  part  of  Russian  Turkestan,  are 
covered  with  loam  formed  upon  heavy  deposits  of  wind-blown  loess. 
Upon  the  loamy  soil,  grass  grows  rather  abundantly  during  the  rainy 
season  of  spring  and  supplies  pasture  to  the  tent-dwelling  nomads  that 
inhabit  the  region. 

While  each  desert  basin  has  its  tracts  of  arable  soil  and  corresponding 
groups  of  population,  as  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  the  whole  of  Inner  Asia 
may  be  described  as  having  its  chief  salt  and  sand  districts  in  a  broad 
belt  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  eastward  through  Eastern  Turk¬ 
estan,  Tibet,  and  western  Mongolia,  and  principally  from  the  Aral  Sea 
to  Lop  Nor  (Fig.  195). 
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Fig.  195.  Relief  of  Inner  Asia.  The  cross-lined  areas 
represent  rough  land,  the  unshaded  areas  smooth 
land,  as  generalized  from  the  best  atlases  and  other 
sources.  The  solid  black  areas  represent  snowfields 
whose  outlines  are  reduced  from  the  topographic 
sheets  of  the  India  and  Adjacent  Countries  Series, 
1 :  1000,000,  1913-1916. 

It  is  north  of  this  sandy  belt  that  the 
grassy  steppes  occur  in  an  equally 
broad  zone  extending  from  the  Volga 
near  Samara,  eastward  past  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Caspian,  all  the  way  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific. 
North  of  the  steppe  country  is  a  vast  belt  of  forest  (called  taiga), 
which  extends  across  Siberia  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific  (Fig.  171). 

The  movements  of  the  nomadic  people  are  controlled  by  the  belted 
arrangement  of  the  vegetation  and  the  differences  in  climate  from  place 
to  place.  Just  as  there  is  a  movement  from  mountain  to  basin  floor  in 
each  separate  basin  with  the  approach  of  winter,  so  there  is  a  general 
movement  of  the  nomads  from  the  grassy  belt  of  southern  Siberia 
southward  to  warmer  winter  pastures  on  the  borders  of  the  desert. 
The  wanderings  of  the  people  are  on  a  large  scale  and  in  response  to 
geographic  conditions  that  are  here  seen  to  be  a  more  powerful  and  in¬ 
timate  influence  than  in  almost  any  other  primitive  society  of  the  Old 
World. 

In  the  earliest  times,  when  civilization  first  arose  and  the  cultivation 
of  cereals  began  (possibly  10,000  b.c.),  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  Asia 
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were  fixed  upon  the  land  as  agricultural  peoples,  or  as  hunters  who  had 
their  homes  in  the  oases.  It  may  be  presumed  that  later  the  hunters, 
growing  in  numbers,  turned  shepherds  as  animals  were  domesticated, 
and  extended  their  wanderings  farther  and  farther  afield  in  search  of 
fresh  pastures  for  their  increasing  herds.  There  was  thus  produced  a 
tendency  toward  a  division  of  the  population,  so  that  throughout  the 
historical  period  the  Iranian  (that  is,  Persian)  population  of  western 
central  Asia  and  the  Persian  plateau  remained  settled  in  towns  and 
tilled  fields,  while  the  Mongol  stock  of  the  region  toward  the  east  took 
to  nomadism  to  a  steadily  increasing  degree. 

The  nomad  is  used  to  long  journeys  on  swift  and  strong  horses  accus¬ 
tomed  to  desert  climate  and  forage ;  and  as  his  tribal  organization 
developed  he  was  capable  of  ranging  widely  to  raid  settled  lands, 
escaping  without  punishment.  Here  we  have  the  basis  of  the  success  of 
the  Mongol  conquerors,  who  found  ready-made  an  instrument  of  empire 
superior  to  any  that  could  be  opposed  against  them.  Even  today  the 
wanderings  of  the  nomads  carry  them  over  a  great  reach  of  country. 
Some  of  the  Kirghiz  in  the  eastern  part  of  Russian  Turkestan  winter 
in  the  region  of  the  Aral  Sea  and  drive  their  flocks  to  summer  pastures 
in  the  steppes  of  Omsk,  eight  hundred  miles  or  more  away  to  the  north. 

THE  WESTERN  STEPPES  OF  THE  KIRGHIZ  REALM 

The  northern  portion  of  the  steppe  region  of  western  Siberia  is 
marked  by  fertile  black  soil ;  the  middle  portion  has  a  poorer  brown 
soil ;  and  the  southern  portion  is  desert  or  semi-arid  (Fig.  170).  From 
time  immemorial  this  has  been  the  grazing  ground  of  nomadic  tent¬ 
dwelling  peoples,  the  Kirghiz,  wild  and  unruly  horsemen  of  the  steppe, 
whose  main  sources  of  wealth  are  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  goats,  and 
camels.  The  total  population  of  the  region  is  more  than  5,000,000,  of 
which  only  about  10  per  cent  is  urban.  (Note  the  region  marked 
“Kirghiz  Steppe,”  in  Figure  196.) 

The  first  active  settlement  of  this  great  steppe  region  was  in  the 
early  18th  century,  when  Cossack  posts  were  established.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  a  slow  infiltration  of  Russian  settlers,  —  peasants,  voluntary 
religious  exiles,  and  additional  Cossacks.  Colonization  and  immigration 
on  a  large  scale  began  in  1894  with  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  in  western  Siberia  (Fig.  171).  The  manufacture  of  butter  has 
become  a  great  industry  with  the  new  colonists,  and,  like  agriculture 
(wheat,  rye,  oats,  millet),  would  have  developed  much  further  if  it 
were  not  for  a  wholly  inadequate  transportation  system  and  a  generally 
primitive  organization  of  commercial  facilities.  Trade  is  carried  on  by 
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Fig.  196.  To  bring  out  the  grazing  lands  more  strongly  the  map  has  been  constructed  in  a  some¬ 
what  unconventional  way,  the  intermediate  grade  of  rainfall  being  represented  by  the  white,  or 
unshaded,  part  of  the  map.  Some  of  the  land  having  over  twelve  inches  of  rainfall  is  grazing 
country,  and  some  even  of  the  driest  territory  has  populous  towns  where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
for  example,  Khiva.  Based  on  Atlas  of  Asiatic  Russia,  1914  (in  Russian)  ;  Atlas  climatologique  de 
V empire  de  Russie,  1900  ;  and  Bartholomew,  Atlas  of  Meteorology,  1899. 

fairs  chiefly,  of  which  every  town  of  consequence  has  one  each  year. 
There  is  still  a  considerable  caravan  trade. 

Politically,  the  region  is  important  because  of  the  displacement  of  the 
Kirghiz  by  the  Russian  colonists,  who  have  penetrated  in  the  north 
chiefly  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  because  here  they  find  a 
rich  soil  and  greater  accessibility  to  the  railroad.  Thus  the  native 
nomads  have  been  pushed  farther  south  into  the  brown  soil  belt  and  the 
more  arid  steppe  region,  where  life  has  become  harder.  The  process  is 
not  halted  by  even  the  10-inch  rainfall  limit,  since  the  rain  falls  chiefly 
in  the  growing  season  and  even  8  inches  permits  the  crop  to  mature. 
A  treaty  between  the  Russian  government  and  the  Kirghiz  leaders  has 
now  fixed  a  limit  beyond  which  Russian  colonist  farmers  may  not  go  in 
their  southward  advance  into  Kirghiz  country.  The  Kirghiz  were 
unwilling  to  become  sedentary  under  Russian  pressure.  The  habit  of 
roving  is  in  their  blood.  “He  feels  it  to  be  the  greatest  misfortune 
and  humiliation  when  he  must  take  to  the  plough,  somewhere  by  a 
water  course  on  the  edge  of  the  desert ;  and  so  long  as  the  loss  of  all  his 
herds  has  not  hopelessly  crushed  him,  he  does  not  resign  himself  to  that 
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Fig.  197.  Land  classification  map  of  Russian  Turkestan.  After  Atlas  of  Asiatic  Russia,  1914 

(in  Russian). 

terrible  fate  which  Mahomet  has  proscribed  with  the  words  :  ‘  Wherever 
this  implement  has  penetrated,  it  has  always  brought  with  it  servitude 
and  shame.’” 

The  population  is  wholly  Mohammedan,  of  Turkish- Mongol  blood, 
and  of  Turkish  speech.  There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  of  unity,  in 
contrast  to  the  Kirghiz  of  Russian  Turkestan,  that  came  from  the 
spread  of  Pan-Islamic  ideas  and  the  Pan-Turanian  movement,  the  latter 
intended  to  organize  politically  the  widely  scattered  peoples  of  Turanian 
stock.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  regime,  practice  in  local  self- 
government  has  been  confined  to  the  Russian  element  under  the  guise 
of  federation,  the  so-called  autonomous  Kirghiz  republics.  The  object 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  is  to  make  of  government  a  means  of  affiliation 
with  Moscow  and  a  factor  in  the  extension  of  Soviet  power  in  Inner 
Asia. 

RUSSIAN  CENTRAL  ASIA 

It  was  in  1734  that  Russia  received  the  surrender  of  all  the  Kirghiz 
hordes  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  military  successes  of  General  Peroffsky 
in  1848  had  been  achieved  that  the  Kirghiz  ceased  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  Russian  advance  toward  the  east,  particularly  in  Russian  Turkestan. 
Then  followed  the  fall  of  the  khanates  of  Turkestan.  By  1865  Tash¬ 
kent  had  been  captured;  by  1868  Samarkand.  In  1873  Khiva  and 
the  Amu  Daria  district  were  taken;  in  1875  Ferghana,  Kokand, 
and  Bukhara  fell  into  Russian  hands.  There  were  still  the  Turkoman 
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Fig.  198.  Ethnography  of  Russian  Turkestan.  From  Atlas  of  Asiatic  Russia,  1914  (in  Russian). 
The  capital  letters  on  the  map  are  the  initial  letters  tof  the  leading  cities  (Fig.  172). 


robbers  and  slave  dealers  to  reckon  with,  and  after  repeated  efforts 
these  were  definitely  conquered  in  1884,  when  Russia  stood  at  the 
Persian  and  Afghan  frontiers,  and  the  whole  Turkestan  region  was 
rounded  out. 

The  territory  of  Russian  Turkestan  is  an  extension  southward  of 
the  steppe  region  of  the  Kirghiz,  and  it  also  includes  a  desert  tract 
1200  miles  from  east  to  west  which  extends  southward  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  that  fringe  the  northern  border  of  the  great  plateau 
of  Iran.  The  desert  section  is  marked  by  irrigated  bands  of  country 
along  the  northward  flowing  streams  and  by  towns  of  both  historic 
and  recent  importance  —  Merv,  Khiva,  Samarkand,  etc.  —  connected 
with  the  Caspian  at  Krasnovodsk  by  the  Transcaspian  railway  (Fig. 
171).  The  region  is  hemmed  in  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  central  Asia,  broken  in  two  places  by  the  Zungarian  “gates” 
(Fig.  195),  through  which  have  passed  the  ravaging  hordes  of  Turks 
and  Mongols  that  streamed  into  western  Asia  and  eastern  Europe. 

Russian  Central  Asia1  (that  is,  Russian  Turkestan  and  the  Kirghiz 
country)  is  a  great  lobe  of  the  Russian  Empire  thrust  southward  into 
Inner  Asia,  and  it  has  brought  Russia  a  large  crop  of  political  troubles. 
The  frontier  of  a  great  empire  does  not  remain  fixed  for  long ;  it  is 

1  The  collective  or  regional  name  is  employed  here  because  of  the  uncertain  status  of  the 
new  administrative  units  arranged  on  an  ethnological  basis,  such  as  Turkmenia,  Uzbekstan, 
Tajikstan,  and  many  others  (Fig.  172).  The  Khanates  of  Khiva  and  Bukhara  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  Soviet  government. 
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nearly  always  advancing.  Each  fresh  advance  tempts  the  empire-build¬ 
ers  to  go  a  step  farther,  to  protect  land  and  peoples  already  gained.  As 
a  result,  Russia  has  pressed  against  China  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  has 
troubled  and  has  been  troubled  by  the  British  in  Afghanistan  and  Persia, 
and  has  encroached  on  Turkey  along  the  frontiers  of  Transcaucasia. 

The  entire  Turkestan  region  (Russian,  or  Western,  Turkestan; 
and  also  Eastern,  or  Chinese,  Turkestan)  is  peopled  in  the  main  by 
folk  of  Turko-Mongol  origin  —  Kirghiz,  Uzbeg,  Sart,  Turkoman,  etc. 
The  Kirghiz  are  represented  everywhere,  forming  in  some  places  as 
high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Their  attachment  to  other  Moslems 
and  to  the  Koran  is  relatively  feeble  and  the  Turkish  effort  failed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War,  to  stir  up  a  feeling  of  racial  solidarity  as  part  of 
a  great  Pan-Turanian  scheme.  The  Uzbegs  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
numbering  about  2,000,000,  were  formerly  nomadic  but  are  now  almost 
entirely  settled  on  farms.  They  are  of  Mongol  origin  chiefly  and 
nearly  all  are  Mohammedans.  On  the  south,  whoever  controls  the 
cities  will  control  the  mountain  peoples,  who  trade  with  the  cities. 

The  people  of  Turkestan  might  become  independent  if  they  were 
not  so  diverse  in  racial  character  and  had  not  the  strong  antipathy 
toward  governmental  control  that  is  characteristic  of  the  nomad.  The 
Russian  economic  stamp  was  impressed  upon  the  region  before  the 
World  War  and  is  the  result  of  encouraged  colonization  still  in  the  feeble 
frontier  stage.  The  lower-class  Russians  of  the  towns  form  the  real 
government,  though  Russians  as  a  class  represent  but  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  Turkestan.  From  the  standpoint  of  outside  rela¬ 
tions  the  great  increase  in  cotton  and  fruit  cultivation  is  notable. 
It  has  changed  the  economics  of  the  region  from  a  provincial  to  an  inter¬ 
national  status,  despite  the  remote  situation  and  the  severe  handicap 
of  Bolshevist  disorganization. 

EASTERN,  OR  CHINESE,  TURKESTAN  (SINKIANG) 

Chinese  Turkestan  extends  1200  miles  east  and  west,  600  miles 
north  and  south.  It  is  an  uneven,  mountain-bordered  plain  opening 
on  the  east  toward  Mongolia  (Fig.  195).  The  higher  parts  of  the 
province  are  snow-covered  (above  15,000  feet),  the  lower  are  desert. 
Midway  between  is  a  belt  of  rough  canyoned  country,  also  virtually 
uninhabitable.  The  people  live  chiefly  in  two  belts  of  grassy  vegeta¬ 
tion  —  the  one  on  the  mountain  meadows  just  under  the  snowfields, 
the  other  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  plain  where  the  soil  is  locally  well 
supplied  with  water  from  the  mountain  streams.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Tarim.  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  and  Khotan  on  the  west  are  the  only 
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cities  of  importance.  The  oasis  life  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Turkestan 
is  easy  and  isolated,  and  it  is  in  the  oases  that  the  population  (Turki) 
chiefly  live.  Only  10  per  cent  are  nomadic  shepherds  (Kirghiz),  and 
there  is  a  small  group  of  fisher-folk  (Lopliks)  who  live  in  the  lakes  and 
reed  swamps  of  Lop  Nor.  Nearly  all  are  Mohammedans. 

This  remote  province  of  China  has  been  the  seat  of  important  his¬ 
toric  movements  of  population.  Whether  because  of  a  periodic  change 
of  climate  or  because  of  the  nomadic  habit  of  life  and  the  constant 
shifting  of  population  which  this  entails,  the  people  of  Eastern  Turke¬ 
stan  were  pressed  westward ;  some  of  them  even  moved  across  Afghani¬ 
stan  and  then  into  India  as  part  of  the  Indo-Scythian  invasion  (in  the 
2d  and  1st  centuries  b.c.). 

For  almost  twenty  centuries,  down  to  our  own  time,  the  control 
of  the  region  shifted  from  Chinese  to  Turk,  to  Mongol,  and  back  to 
Chinese.  By  the  end  of  the  1st  century  a.d.,  the  Chinese  had  practi¬ 
cally  withdrawn  behind  .their  Great  Wall.  Turkish  control  then  came 
in,  and  lasted  for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  Turk  and  Tibetan 
and  Chinese  struggled  for  ownership  of  these  remote  oasis  peoples  for 
more  than  half  a  millenium,  until  Genghiz  Khan  conquered  the  land 
in  the  13th  century ;  more  than  a  century  later  came  the  conquest 
by  another  great  Mongol  leader,  Tamerlane.  During  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  there  was  a  long  period  of  civil  war  which  ended  in  1758 
with  the  re-conquest  of  the  whole  region  by  the  Chinese.  Civil  war 
began  again,  with  the  repeated  invasion  of  the  whole  region  by  large 
Chinese  armies.  Only  for  brief  intervals  was  the  province  independent. 
In  1862  a  Mohammedan  rebellion  broke  out  in  China,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  this  remote  province  massacred  thousands  of  Chinese  and 
ended  Chinese  rule  until  1876,  when  the  whole  region  once  more  —  and 
finally  —  fell  into  Chinese  hands. 

In  thus  driving  a  wedge  into  central  Asia  and  colonizing  a  far  distant 
province,  the  Chinese  were  responding  partly  to  motives  of  empire- 
building  and  trade ;  for  across  the  region  ran  the  great  caravan  route 
to  western  Asia.  They  were  also  in  fear  of  the  people  who  lived  just 
beyond  the  Great  Wall ;  it  was  in  this  debatable  ground  that  from  the 
earliest  times  there  had  been  fierce  and  continual  struggles  between 
the  civilized  and  sedentary  population  of  China  and  the  nomadic  bar¬ 
barian  hordes  of  Inner  Asia. 

In  the  later  development  of  her  government  in  Eastern  Turkestan 
in  the  past  few  decades,  China  has  treated  the  region  as  a  colony  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper.  Most 
of  her  difficulties  hitherto  have  come  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
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Kokand  region,  east  of  Tashkent.  Intrigues  hatched  in  Kokand 
among  a  fanatical  population  constantly  troubled  the  people  of  China 
on  the  western  borders  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  To  placate  the  Khan 
of  Kokand,  China  formerly  paid  a  yearly  subsidy  of  about  $15,000. 
These  troubles  ended  with  the  absorption  of  Kokand  by  Russia  in 
1876,  and  though  there  has  been  danger  of  Russian  absorption  of 
Kashgar  since  that  time,  there  has  been  nominal  peace  for  nearly  fifty 
years. 

In  spite  of  Mongol  influences,  the  people  of  Eastern  Turkestan  show 
little  kinship  to  the  Mongols.  Instead  they  are  more  closely  related 
to  the  Iranian  stock.  Hence  the  anomaly  of  the  weak  Chinese  holding 
a  remote  people  of  different  culture  and  speech.  A  strong  local  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  be  formed,  because  the  oases  are  widely  scattered  and 
are  separated  by  difficult  desert  or  mountain  country.  The  towns  and 
oases  are  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  apart.  A  population 
only  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  in  number  is  strung  out  over  a  belt 
of  country  2000  miles  long.  Naturally  it  has  been  the  prey  of  every 
invader. 

The  largest  trade  is  with  Russian  Turkestan,  and  there  is  some  trade 
with  India  also,  in  spite  of  the  hazards  and  difficulties  of  the  long  moun¬ 
tain  roads  and  the  cold  high  passes.  Transport  is  by  cart  and  caravan, 
the  latter  chiefly.  Cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  besides 
grains  and  vegetables.  Silk  and  cotton  are  among  .the  chief  exports 
and  are  produced  in  the  warm  oases  at  the  lower  elevations,  but  the  list 
is  headed  by  felts  and  rugs,  products  of  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  pastures  on  the  desert  and  mountain  border. 

The  Republic  of  Turkestan  in  Russian  Turkestan  was  proclaimed 
early  in  1918,  but  the  proclamation  had  little  effect  in  Eastern  Turke¬ 
stan.  The  Moslem  Turks  sought  control  of  Eastern  Turkestan  as 
part  of  their  Turanian  realm.  However,  the  people  take  life  so  easily 
that  they  will  never  do  much  to  help  the  Mohammedan  or  the  Turkish 
cause.  They  will  long  remain  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 
Russia’s  interest  in  Eastern  Turkestan  has  always  been  keen,  since  the 
rich  western  part  of  the  province,  which  has  all  the  large  cities,  lies  near 
her  frontier.  Through  trade  and  political  agents,  she  has  long  sought 
control  as  part  of  her  process  of  penetrating  India  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  northern  Chinese  trade  realm  on  the  other.  The  region  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  China  chiefly  as  a  thoroughfare  for  trans- Asiatic  commerce.  If 
China  fails  to  form  a  stable  government,  she  may  find  this  province 
allying  itself  with  the  western  Asiatic  forces  to  which  it  is  more  closely 
related  by  ties  of  blood,  language,  and  religion. 
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THE  MONGOLIAN  REALM 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  wild  and  nomadic  Mongols  raided 
the  adjacent  fertile  Chinese  provinces.  Their  military  and  political 
power  was  consolidated  in  the  12th  century,  with  the  establishment  of 
control  over  closely  related  tribes.  Under  Genghiz  Khan,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  13th  century,  a  well-drilled  army  was  organized 
which  penetrated  the  Great  Wall  and  again  and  again  ravaged  and 
plundered  the  Chinese  provinces.  When  Genghiz  Khan  turned  his 
attention  westward,  he  conquered  most  of  Inner  Asia,  captured  Tabriz 
and  Tiflis,  and  with  his  Mongol  armies  swept  westward  as  far  as  the 
site  of  Odessa.  Farther  north,  Moscow  was  captured,  then  Nijni 
Novgorod ;  Poland  was  ravaged  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  Hungary  invaded, 
Budapest  taken.  Down  to  1914  prayers  were  still  said  in  some  of  the 
churches  of  Galicia  for  deliverance  from  the  Mongols. 

No  subsequent  leader  equalled  the  exploits  of  Genghiz  Khan,  and 
after  periods  of  revival  under  Kublai  Khan  (late  13th  century)  and 
Tamerlane  (14th  century),  the  Mongol  empire  fell  apart.  The  frag¬ 
ments  are  now  divided  among  China,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Mongols  have  fallen  behind  in  the  science  of  war.  Their  weapons 
were  once  the  best  in  the  world,  their  people  had  great  endurance, 
and  the  nomadic  life  admirably  suited  them  for  wide  conquests  in  the 
grasslands  of  eastern  Europe  and  western  and  central  Asia.  Then- 
arms  are  now  obsolete,  though  if  trained  the  Mongols  might  become 
once  more  an  important  military  factor. 

China  has  been  compared  to  a  sea  into  which  all  waters  flowing 
become  salted.  Thus  she  has  absorbed  into  her  population  or  modified 
by  her  culture  one  after  the  other  of  the  dynasties  of  barbarian  origin 
that  sprang  from  the  region  of  Mongolia  north  and  west  of  the  Great 
Wall. 

Mongolia,  as  shown  in  Figure  209,  is  the  largest  region  under  Chinese 
sovereignty  outside  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China.  It  has  nearly 
half  the  extent  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  the  great  Gobi  Des¬ 
ert,  with  an  area  of  nearly  a  half-million  square  miles,  extending  1000 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  from  450  to  600  miles  from  north  to  south. 
It  has  no  permanent  through-flowing  streams,  and  is  a  region  of  great 
contrasts  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter. 

The  Gobi  Desert  is  not  everywhere  a  sandy  waste.  In  the  eastern 
part  between  Kweihwacheng,  Kalgan,  and  Urga  the  surface  is  flat 
or  rolling  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  thick,  short  grass  that  sup¬ 
plies  excellent  pasture.  Though  the  region  is  capable  of  rapid  and  high 
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development,  there  has  been  no  marked  advance  in  Chinese  commerce 
for  fifty  years. 

The  Mongolian  realm  is  divided  into  Inner  Mongolia  and  Outer 
Mongolia  (Fig.  195).  Inner  Mongolia  is  populated  by  two  classes, 
the  nomadic  and  the  agricultural.  In  former  times  the  Mongols 
invaded  China,  as  noted  above;  but  in  later  years  Mohammedan 
Chinese  have  penetrated  the  region  of  the  Mongols,  where  they  become 
not  only  agricultural  but  pastoral  people  as  well,  and  this  with  great 
success.  Their  penetration  has  been  unusually  active  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  in  which  time  the  edge  of  cultivation  has  moved  forward 
fifty  miles  in  the  region  northwest  of  Kalgan. 

Since  freight  is  often  from  twenty  to  forty  times  more  expensive 
by  land  than  by  water,  the  cost  of  cart  and  caravan  transportation 
across  the  vast  plains  of  Mongolia  is  readily  appreciated.  We  may 
also  judge  thereby  the  benefits  which  the  buildings  of  railways  would 
bring  to  the  widely  scattered  towns  that  form  the  chief  centers  of 
trade.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  land,  the  population  numbers 
only  2,000,000.  The  limited  resources,  the  scattered  and  thin  pas¬ 
tures,  and  the  traditions  of  the  people  make  nomadism  the  rule. 
Large  numbers  of  Chinese  cart  and  pack  animals  come  from  Mongolia. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  normal  times  100,000  camels  have  been  used  for 
the  transport  of  tea  from  Kalgan  in  northern  China  to  Siberia,  and  that 
the  caravan  trade  employs  1,200,000  camels  and  300,000  oxcarts. 

Mongolia  is  crossed  by  historic  roads,  important  in  both  former  and 
present  commerce.  Among  the  most  important  is  the  one  to  Eastern 
Turkestan,  the  great  Inner  Asian  trade  route,  the  main  communication 
between  east  and  west.  It  has  a  total  length  from  Peking  to  Kashgar 
of  3500  miles  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  winds  through  depopulated  and 
untilled  country.  It  crosses  mountain  passes  10,000  feet  high.  Here 
and  there  are  well-watered  oases  with  an  abundance  of  vegetation,  and 
with  prosperous  but  sleepy  towns. 

While  the  old  caravan  trade  of  China  dates  back  beyond  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  the  rich  trade  with  China  which  Russia  enjoyed  is  not  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old.  In  1689  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
China  and  Russia,  granting  to  a  limited  number  of  Russian  merchants 
the  privilege  of  trading  with  China.  Almost  at  once  there  was  a  lively 
traffic  between  the  two  countries.  Silk  and  tea  were  carried  across  the 
Mongolian  deserts  and  the  Siberian  steppes  and  mountains  into  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia.  A  small  Prussian  settlement  sprang  up  at  Peking. 

For  a  time  there  was  an  interruption  of  this  trade,  owing  to  political 
differences  between  the  two  countries,  which  grew  out  of  the  asylum 
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that  was  given  in  Siberia  to  a  large  band  of  Mongol  robbers ;  but  in 
1725  a  new  agreement  was  reached  in  the  treaty  of  Kaykhta.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  the  frontier  cities  of  Kyakhta  in  Siberia  and  Maima- 
chen  just  across  the  line  in  Mongolia  became  the  gateway  to  Chinese 
trade.  Warehouses  and  caravansaries  were  built,  and  a  great  trade 
once  more  developed.  All  Russians  had  the  right  to  trade  with  China. 
Cloth  and  hardware  were  brought  from  Russia  and  were  exchanged  for 
the  silks,  porcelains,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  tea  of  China.  This  trade 
continued  until  the  building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  whereupon 
the  camel  commerce  of  the  overland  road  rapidly  declined. 

As  one  of  the  outer  dependencies  of  China,  Mongolia,  like  Tibet,  has 
had  a  checkered  career.  Repeatedly  it  has  been  courted  by  Russia 
and  repelled  and  then  attracted  by  China.  But  rarely  has  it  had 
either  the  vision  or  the  means  to  become  independent,  so  scattered  and 
primitive  is  its  scant  population.  The  later  stages  of  its  history  are 
recounted  in  some  detail  in  the  chapter  on  The  Far  East  (page  602). 

THE  UNRULY  STATE  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

In  its  later  aspects  Mohammedanism  presents  one  of  its  most 
acute  problems  on  the  northwestern  border  of  India,  where,  tucked 
away  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  is  Afghanistan,  a  small  country  of  unruly 
Mohammedans.  Though  weak,  it  has  hitherto  stood  between  the  two 
slowly  growing  empires  of  the  British  on  the  south  and  the  Russians  on 
the  north,  and  it  has  fought  them  both.  Afghanistan  has  been  called 
“the  land  of  rocks  and  stones  and  sanguinary  feuds.”  Before  the 
Afghan  lies  the  region  of  northern  India,  which  he  has  long  coveted. 
He  has  frequently  gone  down  and  raided  the  plains  and  border  valleys. 
He  says  in  substance :  “God  in  His  goodness  has  placed  these  people 
near  by  to  be  our  lawful  prey,  that  we  may  go  down  and  reap  their 
harvests  when  our  own  crops  fail.” 

The  Afghan  wars  of  1839  and  1842  were  followed  by  better  relations 
between  England  and  Afghanistan,  which  culminated  in  the  treaty  of 
Peshawar  in  1855.  But  even  after  this  there  was  only  a  limited  admis¬ 
sion  of  British  officers.  Afghanistan  adhered  strictly  to  a  policy  of 
isolation.  The  British  policy  became  one  of  inactivity,  or  at  the  most 
of  petty  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  until  Russian  successes 
in  Turkestan  (1875)  forced  England  to  frame  a  new  policy  in  which 
Afghanistan  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  frontier  to  India  but  as  a 
possible  avenue  of  Russian  advance.  The  British  had  either  to  con¬ 
trol  Afghanistan  or  to  endure  the  Afghan  raids  of  the  warlike  and  inde¬ 
pendent  tribes  bordering  the  Punjab. 
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The  question  of  the  independence  of  disorderly  peoples  deserves  a 
moment’s  consideration,  for  to  a  marked  degree  it  affects  international 
policy  in  critical  places.  For  example,  in  1862  France  got  by  treaty 
the  right  to  support  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  of  Maskat.  This 
has  enabled  unscrupulous  merchants  to  raise  the  French  flag  on  Arab 
and  Indian  sailing  vessels,  and  thus  to  get  guns  and  ammunition  into 
Afghanistan,  by  way  of  Jibuti  (in  French  Somaliland)  to  Maskat  and 
thence  to  the  coast  of  Persian  Baluchistan,  thereby  furnishing  the 
means  of  raising  those  perpetual  border  revolts  against  British  rule  that 
may  some  day  lead  to  a  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  India.  In  the  past 
English  merchants  have  carried  arms  to  Morocco  for  the  Moors  to  use 
against  the  French  and  Spanish,  and  to  Madagascar  for  the  use  of  the 
Hovas  against  the  French.  Some  of  the  small  turbulent  states  would 
probably  have  been  taken  over  long  ago  by  the  great  powers  if  it  were 
not  that  the  powers  are  jealous  of  each  other  and  hitherto  have  expected 
to  profit  by  disorder.  A  great  deal  of  the  turbulence  is  caused  by  mer¬ 
chants  of  these  same  big  powers,  who  find  their  trade  in  arms  profitable 
in  spite  of  all  the  risks  of  capture  and  confiscation. 

The  Afghans  are  orthodox  Sunni  Moslems,  rigid  followers  of  old 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  traditions.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  they  are 
both  fanatical  in  religion  and  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  foreign  power 
and  the  limitations  of  their  own  country  and  worth,  and  it  is  clear  that 
they  can  be  restrained  only  by  a  strong  hand.  It  is  a  priest-ridden 
country,  even  the  monarch  being  defied  by  the  priests,  who  not  only 
act  as  arbiters  in  tribal  disputes  but  incite  their  people  to  hostility 
against  “infidels.”  Without  their  support  no  government  can  stand. 
Civilization  beats  in  vain  upon  the  doors  of  the  country  whose  chief 
defense  is  inaccessibility.  The  installation  of  a  wireless  station  at 
Kabul,  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line  to  connect  with  the  Indian 
system,  the  improvement  of  roads  about  the  capital,  the  introduction 
of  motor  cars,  telephones,  and  schools  —  these  are  some  of  the  modern 
elements  commonly  cited  to  indicate  progress  in  civilization.  Their 
effect  upon  Afghan’s  ten  millions  of  people  is  about  as  great  as  that  of 
a  top  hat  presented  to  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Brazilian  Indians. 

In  the  epoch  of  treaty  making  that  opened  in  1919  paper  agreements 
were  made  in  profusion,  and  the  epidemic  reached  even  remote  Afghani¬ 
stan,  called  in  the  treaty  with  Turkey  (1921)  “the  great  state  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan.”  These  two  states  recognized  “the  awakening  of  the 
Eastern  World  ”  and  their  emancipation.  They  specifically  recognized 
the  independence  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  over  which  neither  has  any 
influence,  promised  mutual  aid  in  case  of  aggression  by  a  third  power, 
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Fig.  199.  Outline  map  showing  in  detail  the  proposed  connections  between  the  Russian  and  the 

Indian  railway  systems  through  Afghanistan. 


and  provided  for  Turkish  assistance  in  Afghanistan  in  the  matter  of 
agricultural  improvement  and  military  training.  With  Persia,  Af¬ 
ghanistan  signed  a  treaty  (also  in  1921)  of  arbitration  and  of  mutual 
aid  in  time  of  war.  In  Moslem  quarters  this  is  accepted  as  another 
sign  of  solidarity  among  Near-Eastern  peoples ;  but  its  value,  if  any,  can 
be  but  temporary  and  sentimental  among  populations  feebly  related 
by  ties  of  business  and  living  in  widely  dispersed  communities. 

So  long  as  Russia  and  Great  Britain  maintained  their  pressure  upon 
Afghanistan  that  country  could  only  make  a  choice  between  the  powers, 
favoring  the  one  that  seemed  to  be  the  stronger.  At  the  close  of  the 
World  War,  when  Turkish  pressure  was  withdrawn,  a  change  of  rulers 
took  place,  and  very  soon  thereafter  an  attack  was  delivered  upon 
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British  India  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  fighting  for  independence  and 
freedom  from  the  condition  to  which  Afghanistan  had  long  been  sub¬ 
ject.  British  Indian  troops  took  the  field,  concentrating  to  the  number 
of  340,000  men  in  critical  points  along  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles.1 
So  successful  were  the  operations  that  within  a  month  the  Amir  sued  for 
an  armistice. 

In  the  subsequent  treaty  of  peace  signed  August  1919,  the  privilege  of 
importing  arms  through  India  to  Afghanistan  was  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  annual  subsidies  to  the  Amir’s  predecessor  which  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  were  confiscated  and  no  subsidy  is  now 
granted  to  the  head  of  the  state.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to 
demarcate  a  portion  of  the  line  where  the  Afghan  aggression  took  place, 
the  boundary  to  follow  a  line  laid  down  by  the  British  Commission. 
A  supplementary  treaty  (1921)  provided  for  the  shipment  of  arms  and 
munitions  under  proper  guarantees  and  for  the  mutual  free  exchange  of 
goods  without  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  It  recognized  the  full 
sovereignty  of  Afghanistan  and  set  up  equality  of  relationship  in  all 
essential  respects  save  that  of  British  restrictions  upon  Russian  special 
privileges.  The  new  treaty  arrangement  has  importance  to  India 
beyond  its  relations  to  Afghanistan  ;  for  war  on  the  Afghan  side  always 
meant  disorder  among  the  fanatical  Mohammedan  tribesmen  in  India  — 
unsubdued  mountain  people  such  as  the  Wazirs  and  Mahsuds,  easily 
tempted  to  hostility  through  the  influence  of  their  religious  leaders. 

THE  TIBETAN  HIGHLAND 

The  area  of  Tibet  is  less  than  800,000  square  miles,  or  about  three 
times  that  of  the  state  of  Texas.  It  is  a  land  of  exceedingly  lofty 
mountains  and  high  desert  tablelands  and  valleys.  Some  parts  of  the 
region  were  not  known  until  recently,  one  great  section,  including  a 
mountain  range  theretofore  unknown,  having  been  explored  by  Sven 
Hedin  as  late  as  1906-1908.  Until  recent  years  only  Chinese  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  permitted  to  enter  Lhasa,  the  capital  of  the  country. 

In  all  there  are  about  4,000,000  Tibetans,  living  in  semi-independent 
tribes,  each  with  its  religious  leader,  called  a  Lama.  The  chief  religious 
ruler  and  absolute  secular  monarch,  called  the  Dalai  Lama,  has 
hitherto  lived  at  Lhasa  in  the  royal  monastery. 

In  recent  years  British  interests  in  Tibet  have  become  more  impor- 

1  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  effect  of  the  short  and  successful  campaign  was  height¬ 
ened  by  the  use  of  airplanes  which  bombed  critical  places  in  Afghanistan  and  appeared  over 
the  capital,  Kabul.  This  new  instrument  of  warfare  illustrates  its  usefulness  in  this  instance 
in  a  brilliant  manner,  since  in  earlier  times  the  difficult  terrain  had  limited  military  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  border  and  even  there  they  were  conducted  under  extreme  difficulties. 
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Fig.  200.  Tibet,  with  its  lines  of  communication  through  India  and  China. 


tant  because  of  the  British  government’s  desire  to  protect  its  northern 
Indian  frontier,  to  establish  trade  relations  between  the  people  of  India 
and  Tibet,  and  to  gain  access  to  southern  China  by  way  of  the  more 
populous  eastern  and  southeastern  sections  of  Tibet.  The  Tibetans 
have  always  opposed  politi«al  and  commercial  penetration  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  and  China.  Though  agreeing  in  1893  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  trade  market  at  Yatung,  situated  in  Tibet  just  outside 
the  Sikkim  frontier  in  northern  India,  the  Tibetan  government  later 
authorized  the  building  of  a  wall  across  the  connecting  road. 

Fearing  that  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Tibetans  was  inspired 
by  Russia,  Great  Britain  sent  a  military  expedition  into  Tibet  in  1903- 
1904,  under  command  of  General  Macdonald  and  Colonel  Young- 
husband.  The  latter  entered  Lhasa  on  7  August  1904.  The  Dalai 
Lama  fled,  but  a  treaty  was  signed  with  Tibetan  representatives  which 
opened  three  places  in  Tibet  to  Indian  trade :  Yatung,  Gyangtse,  and 
Gartok.  Trade  was  to  be  free.  This  proposal  China  agreed  to,  Tibet 
then  being  nominally  under  her  control,  and  in  1906  she  promised  not 
to  let  any  other  power  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Tibet.  Great  Britain 
promised  not  to  annex  Tibet  or  interfere  with  her  administration,  and 
in  1907  confirmed  this  position  by  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty. 

When  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  from  Tibet  in  1904,  he  first  took  refuge 
in  Mongolia.  From  there  he  went  to  Peking,  where  he  was  told  by  the 
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Chinese  government  that  his  land  was  really  Chinese  territory  and  that 
he  must  subject  himself  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  He  was  given  an 
annual  pension  and  sent  back  to  Lhasa  in  1909.  Disorders  occurring 
in  Tibet  at  the  time,  the  Chinese  government  sent  a  column  of  soldiers 
to  Lhasa  and  the  Dalai  Lama  fled  to  India  in  1910. 

Then  came  the  Chinese  revolution  in  1911  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Chinese  Repubhc.  In  1912,  Mongolia  and  Tibet  were  declared 
to  be  integral  parts  of  China.  These  activities  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  called  for  a  protest  from  the  British  government,  because  of  the 
fact  that  England  had  independent  treaty  relations  with  Tibet  in  which 
she  did  not  recognize  Chinese  sovereignty.  China  stopped  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  her  troops  and  disclaimed  any  intention  of  making  Tibet 
a  Chinese  province.  In  1913  the  Dalai  Lama  declared  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Tibet  and  Chinese  officials  withdrew,  since  which  time  China 
has  exercised  no  authority  in  the  country.  Delegates  from  England, 
China,  and  Tibet  met  at  Simla  in  the  same  year  to  arrange  Tibetan 
affairs,  but  the  Chinese  government  would  not  subsequently  accept 
the  agreement  that  was  made.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  Tibetan 
territory  (Fig.  200)  was  divided  into  two  parts : 

(1)  Outer  Tibet  (the  part  nearer  India)  was  to  be  a  separate  province 
with  an  autonomous  government  only  nominally  under  Chinese 
suzerainty. 

(2)  Inner  Tibet  (the  part  nearer  China)  was  to  be  under  a  measure 
of  control  by  China. 

In  addition  there  were  provisions  for  a  fresh  trade  treaty  between 
India  and  Outer  Tibet.  In  1919  a  second  effort  was  made  to  bring  the 
three  parties  to  the  Simla  negotiation  into  agreement,  but  it  failed 
because  of  the  decline  of  authority  at  Peking  and  the  general  political 
disintegration  of  China  in  civil  war. 

It  would  increase  political  stability  in  the  region  if  the  frontiers  of 
Tibet  were  definitely  established  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  assistance 
and  agreement  of  the  local  native  governors.  Neither  those  in  the 
direction  of  China  nor  those  that  separate  Outer  from  Inner  Tibet  have 
been  fixed.  As  matters  now  stand,  Outer  Tibet  has  become  practically 
an  independent  state  under  the  guarantee  of  Great  Britain  and  to  that 
degree  a  dependency.  In  1922  a  direct  telegraphic  connection  be¬ 
tween  Lhasa  and  India  was  effected  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  a  British 
mission  (Bell)  that  secured  Tibetan  agreement  to  the  principle  of 
British  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE 


THE  FAR  EAST 

In  reaching  for  the  commerce  of  the  Far  East,  European  powers  found 
themselves  confronted  by  two  established  nations,  China  and  Japan, 
whom  they  could  not  reduce  to  the  status  of  dependencies.  Japan 
from  the  first  maintained  her  sovereignty  intact  and  step  by  step  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  place  among  the  great  powers ;  China,  far  stronger  and 
richer  potentially,  but  actually  weak  and  now  disorderly  as  to  internal 
government,  has  been  able  neither  to  protect  foreigners  residing  in 
China  nor  to  ward  off  the  repeated  encroachments  of  the  European 
powers. 

In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  achieving  complete  ownership,  for  the  primitive  inhabitants 
were  easily  subdued  or  won  over  by  the  Europeans.  Objects  of  rivalry 
at  first  for  their  raw  materials,  many  of  the  islands  came  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  important  for  their  strategic  value  also.  They  were  regarded  as 
an  approach  to  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  their  possession  was  thought 
to  be  essential  to  the  control  of  the  trade  of  eastern  Asia.  Thus, 
through  trade,  Europe  was  brought  across  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans 
to  the  doors  of  the  Far  East.  Relations  were  at  first  sporadic,  as  at 
Macao,  near  Hongkong  (Portuguese),  Deshima,  at  Nagasaki  (Dutch), 
and  Formosa  (Spanish  and  Dutch  for  short  periods).  Later  they  were 
persistent  and  even  aggressive,  as  when  the  English  got  Hongkong 
(1842)  and  the  French  by  successive  steps  (1863,  1864,  1867,  1884, 
1896)  established  themselves  in  Indo-China  (Fig.  210).  Each  acquisi¬ 
tion  furnished  local  subtropical  products  and  a  market  for  European 
goods,  and  became  also  a  base  for  trade  conquests  farther  afield. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

When  it  is  realized  how  large  a  part  tropical  and  subtropical  prod¬ 
ucts  play  in  modern  industrial  and  commercial  life,  it  seems  natural  that 
it  should  be  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the  largest  trading  empire 
in  the  world,  to  get  as  great  a  share  as  possible  of  the  raw  materials 
and  trade  resources  of  the  Far  East,  and  she  has  pursued  this  policy 
with  marked  singleness  of  purpose  ever  since  she  acquired  the  Suez 
Canal.  Through  her  control  of  the  free  ports  of  Hongkong  and  Singa¬ 
pore  and  the  commercial  organizations  based  upon  them,  she  has  made 
London  one  of  the  chief  world  markets  for  rubber,  tea,  spices,  jute, 
gums,  and  hides.  With  her  huge  war  debt,  trade  control  and  develop- 
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Fig.  201.  The  position  and  relations  of  Singapore,  Great  Britain’s  principal  naval  station  in  the 

Far  East  (page  44). 


ment  are  matters  of  vital  importance.  She  has  the  banking  and  other 
business  facilities  as  well  as  the  accumulated  commercial  experience  to 
increase  production  in  new  lands.1  In  Japan’s  foreign  policy,  also,  the 
trade  motive  has  in  recent  years  become  a  more  active  factor,  espe¬ 
cially  in  relation  to  eastern  Asia.  These  two  powers,  as  well  as  France, 
seek  constantly  to  improve  their  financial  and  ocean  transportation 
facilities  in  the  Far  East. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  bought  the  products  of  the  Far 
East  chiefly  through  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Germany.  Her  annual 
purchases  of  Oriental  products  just  before  the  World  War  exceeded 
$200,000,000,  and  her  exports  were  more  than  $100,000,000.  The 
largest  single  source  of  American  trade  in  the  Orient  is  Japan  (a  total 
of  nearly  $650,000,000  in  1926).  The  Straits  Settlements  come  next, 
Singapore  being  a  great  port  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  East  Indian 

1  The  strength  of  these  assets  has  been  demonstrated  since  the  time  when  this  para¬ 
graph  was  written  (1920)  for  the  first  edition  of  The  New  World,  by  the  marked  increase  of 
British  holdings  of  foreign  securities.  The  liquidation  of  such  holdings  during  the  World 
War  has  now  been  offset  by  purchases  of  new  issues  until  the  total  stands  at  twenty 
billions,  as  in  1914.  By  comparison  the  foreign  holdings  credited  to  the  United  States  now 
amount  to  thirteen  billions. 
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region  —  tin,  hides,  spices,  rice,  fish,  tungsten,  and  rubber.  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  have  maintained  their  trade  advantages  in  the  Far 
East  because  they  have  their  own  ports  there.  Americans  have  only 
one  great  commercial  base,  Manila,  and  that  is  not  a  free  port.  It 
now  has  large  modern  piers  and  extensive  warehouses,  and  were  it  to 
become  a  free  port,  it  would  have  a  great  influence  in  developing  the 
wealth  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Philippines.  In  the  past  twenty  years 
American  trade  with  the  Philippines  has  risen  rapidly  and  now  amounts 
to  more  than  $180,000,000  yearly. 

RACIAL  FACTORS 

In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  the  world’s  racial  problems  reach 
their  present  climax  of  intensity.  Here  the  white  race  comes  into 
political  and  commercial  contact  with  the  yellow  race,  a  part  of  which 
—  the  Japanese  —  is  striving  to  win  assent  to  the  principle  of  race 
equality.  The  differences  between  the  two  races  in  mode  of  life  and 
ideals,  and  even  in  religion,  are  very  great,  and  there  is  no  tendency 
among  them  toward  intermarriage.  In  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States  there  are  special  laws  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  immi¬ 
gration  of  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  immigration  question  has  be¬ 
come  especially  acute  in  British  Columbia  (page  70)  and  California, 
where  the  Japanese  birth  rate  is  rather  high  and  where  the  Japanese 
problem  has  had  a  serious  outcome,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  bitter 
feeling  among  the  labor  unions,  the  unorganized  laboring  men,  and 
some  of  the  landowners. 

Latin  America,  with  large  fertile  territories  either  thinly  inhabited 
or  peopled  by  Indian  or  half-breed  stock,  is  a  field  of  possibly  great 
overseas  settlement  by  yellow  labor.  Every  step  in  the  process  is  of 
acute  interest  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  When  laborers  on  the 
coffee  estates  of  Brazil  became  scarce  during  the  World  War,  there  was 
increased  Japanese  immigration,  encouraged  by  subsidies  from  Japan 
and  the  welcome  of  the  Brazilian  government.  There  are  now  50,000 
Japanese  in  Brazil,  most  of  them  in  Sao  Paulo,  many  of  them  owning 
coffee  plantations.  A  number  of  colonies  of  Japanese  rice  farmers  live  on 
the  lowlands  of  coastal  Brazil.  There  is  a  colony  of  Japanese  in  Lower 
California,  Mexico.  Peru  has  about  11,000  Japanese  inhabitants. 

In  Europe,  where  comparatively  crowded  lands  do  not  tempt  immi¬ 
gration  from  the  Far  East,  the  problem  of  the  yellow  race  scarcely  exists. 
Differences  between  systems  of  agriculture  play  a  part  in  such  popu¬ 
lation  movements :  the  plantation  system  of  the  tropics  is  better 
adapted  to  employ  untrained  hand  labor.  Distance  is  no  negligible 
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factor :  a  Japanese  workman  in  a  European  beet  field  would  have  to 
expend  the  savings  of  years  in  transportation.  The  harsh  climate  of 
northern  Europe,  as  contrasted  with  the  relatively  milder  climate  of 
central  and  southern  Japan,  where  there  is  the  densest  population 
and  the  greatest  need  of  emigration,  also  has  a  deterrent  effect. 
The  tendency  of  the  Japanese  is  to  move  into  the  warmer  lands,  like 
California,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.1  This  tendency  causes  some 
of  the  people  of  Australia  to  be  apprehensive  that  large  numbers  of 
Japanese  may  settle  in  the  East  Indies  and  Polynesia  and  become  their 
unwelcome  neighbors  (Fig.  215  and  related  text,  page  617).  It  is 
argued  that  the  Japanese  multiply  so  rapidly  and  live  so  cheaply  that 
they  drive  out  the  white  workman  wherever  they  compete  with  him 
on  equal  terms. 

At  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  in  1919,  the  Japanese  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  long  insisted  that  restrictions  of  immigration  based  on  race 
should  be  finally  removed  the  world  over,  but  to  this  proposition  the 
other  powers  would  not  assent. 

The  next  phase  of  the  question  of  racial  equality  was  marked  by  a 
vigorous  protest  by  Japan  against  the  passage  of  the  United  States 
immigration  law  of  1924,  whereby  migrants  of  yellow  stock  are 
excluded  if  coming  from  a  specified  Asiatic  Zone  that  includes  the 
region  shown  in  Figure  249,  page  783.  The  protest  was  made  on  the 
principle  of  self  respect,  a  principle  to  which  nations  must  subscribe, 
according  to  the  Japanese  view,  if  international  intercourse  is  to  be 
amicable  in  a  civilized  world.  So  long  as  no  question  of  national 
susceptibility  is  involved  Japan  claims  no  right  to  send  laborers  in 
unrestricted  numbers  to  the  United  States,  nor  does  it  question  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  country  to  regu¬ 
late  immigration  into  its  own  territories.  It  is  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  Japanese  government  not  to  send  its  nationals  to  countries 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  Above  all,  Japanese  pride  was  touched 
by  the  rude  disregard  which  the  immigration  law  implies  for  the 
honorable  maintenance  by  Japan  of  the  so-called  Gentlemen’s  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1908.  This  was  an  understanding  between  the  United  States 

1  While  the  mean  January  temperature  in  Kyoto  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Paris,  the  July  temperature  is  about  eleven  degrees  higher.  In  London,  the  mean  winter 
temperature  is  practically  identical  with  Hiroshima  and  Osaka ;  Aomori,  at  the  northern 
end  of  Nippon,  is  colder  than  Berlin  and  nearly  as  cold  as  Warsaw,  although  hotter  than 
either Jn  summer.  The  January  temperature  averages  25°  at  Dalny,  16°  at  Newchang, 
and  8°  at  Mukden  fairly  harsh.  The  consequence  is  seen  in  the  fate  of  the  Japanese 
colonization  plans.  It  is  the  Chinese  not  the  Japanese  who  are  filling  Manchuria,  though 
Japan  is  in  control  of  southern  Manchuria  and  the  Japanese  quarter  is  a  feature  of  each 
principal  town,  as  at  Mukden. 
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Fig.  202.  Some  of  the  economic  elements  in  the  political  geography  of  the  Far  East. 


and  Japan  reached  after  the  violent  agitation  of  1906  in  California 
over  Japanese  immigration.  By  its  terms  Japan  undertook  to  adopt 
and  enforce  administrative  measures  which  would  check  the  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  of  Japanese  laborers  except  certain  special 
classes.  Thus  Japan  voluntarily  did  what  the  law  of  1911  in  its 
original  form  sought  to  have  her  do  and  the  law  of  1924  compelled 
her  to  do.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  total  number  of 
Japanese  admitted  to  and  departed  from  the  continental  United 
States  were  120,300  and  111,600  respectively,  or  an  excess  of  ad¬ 
missions  amounting  to  8,681,  an  annual  average  of  5 78.  In  this  num¬ 
ber  are  included  all  classes  of  Japanese  such  as  merchants,  students, 
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tourists,  government  officials,  and  the  like.  So  small  a  number  can 
hardly  be  conceived  to  be  a  menace  either  to  racial  purity  or  to  busi¬ 
ness.  Nevertheless,  extremists  insisted  upon  a  law  of  American  origin, 
not  administrative  measures  in  Japan  for  that  restriction  which  neither 
government  questioned. 

The  exclusion  law  of  1924,  as  the  immigration  act  of  that  year  is 
called,  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  acts  that  stirred  Japan.  The  first  was 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1922  declaring  Japanese  immigrants 
ineligible  to  American  citizenship.  The  second  was  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1923  declaring  the  Anti-Alien  Land  Laws  of  the  Pacific 
coast  states  constitutional,  thus  compelling  thousands  of  Japanese 
residents  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  return  to  Japan  or  move  to  some  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  About  50,000  out  of  the  111,000  Japanese 
living  in  the  United  States  were  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  this 
decision. 

(A)  The  Rise  of  Japan  to  the  Rank  of  a  World  Power 

When  Japan  was  still  a  kind  of  hermit  kingdom,  both  her  foreign 
and  her  internal  problems  were  simple.  Ry  centuries  of  experiment, 
life  had  become  adjusted  to  resources  and  a  balanced  economic  scheme 
had  developed.  Her  people  lived  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  for  a  moderate  trade  with  China.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
before  Commodore  Perry’s  visit  to  Japan,  her  sole  point  of  contact 
with  western  nations  was  a  single  trading  station  on  the  island  of 
Deshima  opposite  Nagasaki,  where  there  was  a  limited  commerce  with 
the  Dutch. 

EMERGENCE  OF  JAPAN 

It  was  in  1853  that  the  United  States  government  sent  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry,  with  an  American  fleet,  to  demand  Japanese  protection 
for  American  sailors  and  property  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  per¬ 
mission  for  American  ships  to  use  Japanese  ports  as  a  base  for  food 
supply  or  for  trade.  The  Perry  expedition  forced  Japan  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  modern  international  life.1 

Japan  was  profoundly  shaken  by  the  impact  of  western  ideas.  Her 
political  and  social  institutions  underwent  what  is  probably  the  most 

1  Foreigners  were  at  first  welcomed  in  Japan  as  in  1542,  but  were  expelled  again  in  1640. 
When  Perry’s  expedition  required  Japan  to  open  her  doors,  her  ruling  class  decided  to 
acquire  some  aspects  of  western  culture  in  order  not  to  be  conquered  by  it.  She  has  kept 
her  civilization  but  added  western  means  for  waging  war.  She  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
process  of  building  up  modern  industries  and  overseas  trade  to  feed  her  people  while  keep¬ 
ing  them  at  home.  On  its  present  scale  this  is  a  modern  means  consciously  employed  to 
provide  a  substitute  for  emigration. 
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complete  and  radical  change  of 
its  kind  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  the  world’s  history.  The 
basis  of  Japanese  social  and 
military  organization  had  been 
feudalism.  Following  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1868  the  system  was 
abolished,  and  a  national  spirit 
developed  that  became  a  power¬ 
ful  instrument  in  empire-build¬ 
ing.  The  first  railroad  was  begun 
in  1870 ;  today  there  are  more 
than  10,000  miles  of  rail.  In 
1872,  military  service  became 
universal  and  obligatory.  A 
constitution  was  granted  in 
1889,  and  Parliament  met  for 
the  first  time  in  1890. 

It  was  just  in  the  midst  of 
this  process  of  modernization 
that  Japan  consolidated  her 

island  possessions.  In  1875  she  F ig.  203.  The  expansion  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

ffOt  from  Russia  the  Kuril  After  Karl  Haushofer ,  Grenzeninihrer  geographischen 
®  ,  und  politischen  Bedeutung,  1927. 

Islands,  thus  rounding  out  her 

domain  on  the  north.  In  exchange  she  relinquished  a  claim  to  the 
island  of  Sakhalin,  the  southern  half  of  which  was  again  recovered 
in  1905 ;  the  northern  half  was  occupied  for  a  time,  but  relinquished 
again  in  1925  (page  574).  In  1876  she  took  over  permanently  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  which  extend  southward  almost  to  Formosa  and 
had  paid  tribute  to  Japan  for  centuries.  In  1895  as  a  result  of  her 
war  with  China  she  won  Formosa,  the  richest  of  her  island  prizes, 
with  a  population  of  4,000,000.  The  World  War  enabled  her  to  add 
the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands  in  the  South  Pacific  (Fig.  213). 
Though  these  are  unfortified,  all  peacetime  conditions  may  be  ended 
by  a  military  crisis  in  time  of  war.  Her  island  empire  fringes  the 
coast  of  Asia  for  3000  miles  and  embraces  an  area  of  261,000  square 
miles. 

The  merchants  of  Japan  turned  to  overseas  trade  and  her  business 
men  began  to  manufacture  articles  of  commerce.  At  the  present  time 
the  Japanese  trader  can  be  found  everywhere  through  the  East,  from 
Sumatra  and  Singapore  up  through  the  Philippines  and  in  all  the  open 
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ports  of  the  coast  of  China.  Japanese  banks  and  warehouses  sprang 
up  in  India  during  the  World  War  (1914-1918),  and  Japanese  mer¬ 
chants  went  in  numbers  into  the  Malay  States,  buying  up  rich  conces¬ 
sions.  In  the  same  period  Japan’s  commerce  with  Siam  doubled,  and 
her  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  increased  five-fold.  In  New 
Zealand  the  Japanese  won  over  the  former  trade  of  Germany  and  tem¬ 
porarily  took  away  much  of  British  trade  also.  A  fleet  of  Japanese 
steamers  makes  regular  runs  to  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  and  another 
fleet  plies  between  Japan  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Japa¬ 
nese  trade  expansion  on  a  huge  scale  in  southern  Asia,  the  Far  East, 
and  the  Pacific,  is  one  of  the  great  economic  consequences  of  the  World 
War. 

In  addition  to  trade  advantages,  Japan  gained  territory.  The 
German  North  Pacific  Islands  —  the  Marshalls  and  Carolines  — 
became  mandates  of  Japan.  Confining  her  activities  to  the  eastern 
theater  of  war  where  her  commercial  and  territorial  interests  lay, 
Japan  took  but  a  minor  part  in  the  conflict.  The  war  made  little 
drain  on  the  resources  of  Japan,  while  at  the  same  time  putting  her  in 
an  excellent  diplomatic  position.  In  the  meantime  the  world  demand 
for  shipping  had  given  a  great  impetus  to  her  shipbuilding  and  iron  and 
steel  industries  and  many  lesser  industries  as  well.  The  shipping 
tonnage  increased  from  2,000,000  in  1915  to  5,000,000  in  1927. 

The  principal  territorial  result  of  the  World  War  in  the  Far  East  was 
the  acquisition  by  Japan  of  Shantung  and  Kiaochow  for  an  indefinite 
period.  While  Japan  promised  eventually  to  retire  from  the  peninsula 
and  not  to  make  exclusive  use  of  the  port  of  Tsingtao,  it  was  generally 
felt  that  Japan  had  come  to  stay.  The  famous  Twenty-one  Demands 
of  May  1915  had  not  been  forgotten.  The  militarist  party  was  in 
power,  and  it  had  been  but  little  affected  by  the  lesson  of  Germany’s 
defeat.  There  was  also  the  general  sense  of  humiliation  in  Japan  in 
respect  to  past  events  when  the  great  powers  of  western  Europe  gained 
privileges  in  the  Far  East  which  they  denied  to  Japan.  But  the  loss 
of  Shantung  aroused  a  feeling  of  national  disaster  among  the  Chinese ; 
for  40,000,000  Chinese  people  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Japa¬ 
nese  subjects.  One  of  the  richest  provinces  of  China  seemed  to  be 
lost,  and  one  historically  dear  to  the  Chinese,  who  speak  of  it  as  “  The 
Cradle  of  Chinese  Civilization”  and  “The  Holy  Land  of  the  Chinese 
People.”  The  subsequent  popular  boycott  against  Japanese  goods 
and  a  reduction  in  their  use  to  80  per  cent  helped  to  check  the  Japanese 
tide. 

In  conjunction  with  other  events  to  be  described  on  later  pages  of 
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Fig.  204.  The  field  of  Japanese  influence  in  eastern  Asia.  Key  to  numbers  :  1,  southern  China  ; 
2,  Shantung  ;  3,  eastern  Mongolia  and  southern  Manchuria  ;  4,  northern  Sakhalin  ;  5,  northern 
Manchuria.  While  these  spheres  were  renounced  at  the  Washington  Conference  (1921-1922), 
the  Chinese  civil  war  has  delayed  realization.  In  any  event  Japan  still  retains  investments 
and  special  rights  in  every  sphere  and  in  Manchuria  her  privileged  position  has  been  actually 
confirmed  by  both  China  and  the  United  States. 
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this  chapter,  Japan’s  ill  success  in  Shantung  helped  to  bring  about  a 
complete  reversal  of  her  Chinese  policy  in  the  Far  East.  By  1920  the 
militarist  party  had  been  able  to  throw  Japanese  troops  npt  only  into 
Shantung,  Manchuria,  and  eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  but  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin  and  in  Siberia  as  far  west  as 
Lake  Baikal.  Yet  by  the  close  of  1921,  Japan,  to  avoid  political 
isolation,  was  drawn  further  and  further  towards  the  plans  of  her 
associates  in  the  Washington  Conference.  Japanese  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn  from  Shantung,  and  a  declaration  followed  that  Japan  would 
not  seek  to  establish  an  exclusive  Japanese  settlement  in  the  former 
German  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow.  Still  later  (February  1925) 
the  Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  presenting  to  the  Japanese 
Parliament  the  new  treaty  between  Japan  and  Bussia,  announced  a 
policy  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China.  Peaceful 
and  friendly  relations  with  China  and  the  development  of  trade  rather 
than  political  and  military  control  were  outstanding  elements  of  the 
policy.  She  had  by  this  time  found  that  her  people  did  not  want  to 
emigrate  overseas  to  Manchuria  and  that  her  rising  industries  had 
in  China  a  market  that  ought  not  to  be  disorganized  by  the  pursuit 
of  purely  political  or  militaristic  aims.  It  is  easy  to  overemphasize 
Japan’s  withdrawal  from  Shantung.  Japan  still  holds  valuable  leases 
there  that  are  backed  by  Japanese  money  and  through  them  Japanese 
merchants  will  go  on  developing  their  trade  with  China. 

EXPANSION  TOWARD  THE  MAINLAND  OF  ASIA 

The  rise  of  Japan  to  the  rank  of  a  world  power  was  marked  by  two 
wars  in  which  she  won  striking  military  victories  :  the  war  with  China 
in  1894-1895  and  the  war  with  Bussia  in  1904-1905.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  first  war  Japan’s  military  success  was  followed  by  diplomatic 
humiliation.  She  had  driven  the  Chinese  out  of  Korea,  invaded  Man¬ 
churia,  and  occupied  the  Liao-tung  peninsula.  China  hurriedly  agreed 
to  make  peace,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  April  1895,  she  ceded 
Port  Arthur  (Fig.  204),  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  Formosa,  and  the 
Pescadores  Islands  (west  of  Formosa)  to  Japan  ;  she  further  agreed  to 
pay  a  large  indemnity  and  to  recognize  the  complete  independence  of 
Korea. 

It  seemed  that  at  last  Japan  stood  firmly  planted  on  the  mainland 
with  an  outlet  for  her  rapidly  growing  population.  But  Bussia  stepped 
in  and  combined  with  two  other  western  nations  —  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  —  to  compel  the  eastern  nation  to  give  up  Port  Arthur  and  the 
Liao-tung  peninsula  and  withdraw  from  the  mainland,  on  the  ground 
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that,  near  Peking,  Japan  would 
be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of 
the  Orient.  All  parties  in 
Japan  now  began  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  they 
could  strike  at  Russia. 

But  the  great  powers  were 
thinking  much  of  themselves, 
their  trade  privileges  and  pos¬ 
sible  yellow  hegemony,  and 
very  little  of  China,  when 
they  bade  Japan  leave  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  Their  ag¬ 
gressiveness  reached  its  climax 
in  the  closing  years  of  the 
century.  In  1897  Germany  sent  a  fleet  to  China,  ostensibly  because 
two  German  missionaries  had  been  murdered  in  the  province  of  Shan¬ 
tung.  China  was  compelled  to  give  Germany  a  ninety -nine  year  lease 
of  the  fine  harbor  of  Kiaochow  and  a  surrounding  area  of  more  than 
250  square  miles,  besides  large  commercial  privileges  in  the  province 
of  Shantung,  which  has  a  population  of  nearly  40,000,000  Chinese 
(Fig.  205). 

Russia  also  seized  the  opportunity  of  robbing  a  weakened  China. 
It  seemed  clear  that  she  intended  ultimately  to  annex  the  whole  of 
the  great  province  of  Manchuria.  For  the  time  being  she  took  a 
twenty-five  year  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  from  which  she  had  driven  Japan 
by  diplomatic  weapons  in  1895.  England  obtained  an  enlarged  area 
at  Weihaiwei,  compelled  China  to  recognize  British  sovereignty  over 
Sikkim  in  1890,  and  extended  her  power  to  Kowloon,  in  1898.  China 
was  forced  to  open  a  number  of  additional  treaty  ports  and  to  permit 
foreign  capitalists  to  build  railroads  and  develop  mines.  France  took 
Kwangchowan  and  a  liberal  sphere  of  influence  like  the  others.  Weak, 
pacifistic,  rich,  undeveloped,  China  appeared  to  be  in  the  same  class 
as  Africa ;  the  powers  seemed  to  regard  the  country  as  so  much  booty 
to  he  divided  among  themselves. 

Then  in  1902,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  Japan  made  a  defensive 
alliance  with  a  European  power,  Great  Britain,  on  terms  of  virtual 
equality.  This  meant  that  in  the  impending  war  with  Russia,  who  was 
constantly  adding  to  her  armed  forces  in  Manchuria  and  about  Port 
Arthur,  Japan  would  have  the  help  of  Great  Britain  if  any  other  power 
came  to  the  help  of  Russia. 


Fig.  205.  The  province  of  Shantung,  home  of 
40,000,000  Chinese.  Until  1914  Germany  held  the 
territory  enclosed  by  the  broken  line  about  Kiaochow 
in  lease  from  the  Chinese  government.  Special 
rights  in  railways  and  mineral  development  are 
now  held  by  Japan. 
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In  February  1904  the  Russo-Japanese  War  began,  to  last  until 
September  1905.  It  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  named 
after  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  peace  delegates  assem¬ 
bled  on  the  invitation  of  President  Roosevelt.  Japan  had  gained 
wisdom  as  a  result  of  her  previous  experience  with  the  great  powers, 
and  pressed  insistently  for  territorial  advantages.  Russia  was  made 
to  recognize  Japan’s  paramount  interest  in  Korea,  though  that  country 
was  to  be  independent.  Russia  also  transferred  to  Japan  her  rights 
at  Port  Arthur  and  in  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  and  evacuated  southern 
Manchuria  and  the  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin.  J apan  was 
still  further  supported  in  her  Asiatic  policy  by  treaty  with  Great  Rritain 
in  1905.  They  agreed  to  assist  each  other  against  any  other  power  or 
powers  in  maintaining  their  territorial  rights  in  eastern  Asia  and  India. 

In  July  1916  the  Japanese  and  Russian  governments  signed  a  treaty 
by  which  Russia  recognized  Japan’s  special  rights  in  most  of  China, 
while  Japan  recognized  Russia’s  special  -interests  in  China’s  western 
territory,  especially  Mongolia  and  Turkestan.  While  this  treaty  is  no 
longer  in  effect,  it  is  important  as  marking  a  step  in  Japan’s  long 
and  hard  struggle  to  force  recognition  of  her  alleged  special  rights  in 
China.  By  acts  such  as  these  Japan  was  to  outdo  the  western  powers 
in  the  penetration  of  China  and  the  winning  of  special  privileges. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Japan  entered  the  Chinese  field,  other  nations 
had  won  special  privileges  there  without  arousing  acute  anxiety  in 
the  United  States.  But  so  comprehensive  were  the  claims  of  the 
Japanese,  so  aggressive  their  methods,  so  favorable  their  geographical 
relations,  and  so  marked  their  racial  advantages,  that  the  full  import 
of  a  foreign  penetration  of  China  was  quickly  realized  in  America. 
China  being  weak  and  her  officials  corrupt,  she  could  always  be  made 
to  grant  concessions,  even  though  these  interfered  with  her  domestic 
life  or  threatened  her  territorial  integrity.  From  this  time  forward,  the 
United  States  indirectly  played  the  role  of  the  champion  of  China. 
The  Japanese  question  thereafter  was  not  solely  a  matter  of  restricting 
Japanese  immigration,  but  also  a  matter  of  ending  the  period  of  unfair 
commercial  rivalry  in  China  so  that  territorial  rivalry  and  war  might 
not  inevitably  follow.  Equality  of  commercial  opportunity  was  called 
the  principle  of  the  “Open  Door”  (page  596). 

While  the  United  States  has  pressed  for  the  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Open  Door  in  China  it  claims,  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
a  privileged  position  in  the  Caribbean.  The  critic  is  apt  to  say  that 
the  fair  play  which  the  Open  Door  policy  implies  is  advocated  really 
to  supply  a  chance  for  American  capital  and  industry  —  a  matter  of 
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first  importance  if  we  look  at  the  favorable  geographical  position  and 
the  vast  financial  and  industrial  power  of  the  United  States.  Roose¬ 
velt  in  1910  recognised  Japan’s  vital  interest  in  Manchuria  and  Korea 
just  as  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  of  1914  recognized  Japan’s  special 
interest  in  China's  future.  For  neither  could  find  an  alternative  that 
would  avoid  the  stultification  of  American  policies  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  When  the  American  government  pressed  for  the  evacuation  of 
Shantung  in  1919  and  for  the  limitation  of  Japanese  control  in  Man¬ 
churia,  it  was  easy  for  Japanese  jingoes  to  interpret  the  American 
policy  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  dam  up  a  natural  stream  of  over¬ 
seas  emigration  and  to  discourage  Japanese  industries  and  trade  outside 
the  archipelago. 


THE  END  OF  KOREAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  position  of  Korea  (Chosen)  deserves  special  consideration,  for 
it  occupies  a  key  position  in  the  Japanese  territorial  and  strategic 
scheme.  Though  virtually  independent  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
history,  it  has  had  frequently  to  recognize  Chinese  and  occasionally 
Japanese  suzerainty.  In  times  of  subjection  it  paid  tribute  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  its  subordinate  position  by  treaty.  The  war  between 
Japan  and  China  in  1894  was  the  direct  result  of  competition  between 
these  two  powers  for  the  control  of  Korea.  The  Japanese  victory  was 
followed  by  the  proclamation  of  Korean  independence  in  January  1895. 

Meanwhile  Russia  was  advancing  into  northern  China.  Korea 
borders  Manchuria  for  five  hundred  miles,  and  it  lies  between  two 
naval  bases  —  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur  —  which  Russia  then 
owned.  Agreements  with  Japan  were  made  by  Korea  in  1896  and 
1898,  ostensibly  to  give  equal  opportunities  ;  but  by  taking  advantage 
of  internal  political  dissensions,  the  Russians  obtained  a  powerful  hold 
over  the  reigning  king,  who  from  1896  to  1900  gave  them  valuable 
concessions  in  timber,  fisheries,  and  ports  and  let  them  construct 
military  roads.  The  result  was  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and 
Korea  became  a  Japanese  prize  of  war.  Promised  autonomy  in  1905 
by  treaty  between  Japan  and  Russia,  Korea  was  annexed  outright 
in  1910.  Promised  a  civil  administration  in  1919,  it  is  still  under  the 
control  of  the  military  authorities.  One  oppressive  measure  has  fol¬ 
lowed  another.  Domination  by  an  alien  government  has  bred  resent¬ 
ment,  then  violence.  Japan’s  every  act  of  sternness  has  been  met  by 
renewed  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Koreans.  Patriotic  societies  have 
been  formed,  vast  public  protests  arranged.  Assassination  of  Japanese 
soldiers  and  officials  has  led  to  wholesale  retaliatory  violence  by  the 
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Japanese  military  forces.  The  material  improvement  of  the  country 
—  afforestation  of  bare  hillsides,  the  buildings  of  railways,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  methods  —  does  not  offset  the  sense  of  humiliation 
that  arises  from  the  daily  interference  of  Japanese  officials  in  the  life 
of  the  Korean  people. 

Corruption  and  weakness  are  the  historic  traits  of  the  Koreans. 
They  have  never  been  able  to  stand  alone.  The  price  of  their  weakness 
is  foreign  domination,  never  a  welcome  thing,  and  here  especially  dis¬ 
tasteful  because  of  militaristic  methods  of  control  that  have  followed 
outright  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan. 

THE  PRESSURE  OF  POPULATION 

Before  we  trace  the  latest  steps  in  the  modern  expansion  of  Japan’s 
power  we  shall  do  well  to  see  the  compelling  forces  that  spring  from 
her  domestic  situation.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
basic  causes  of  war  is  an  unequal  birth  rate  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
boundary  line.  From  the  great  migrations  of  history  down  to  the 
recent  World  War,  men  have  always  looked  across  their  international 
line-fences  and  envied  the  wealth  or  feared  the  strength  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Germany,  for  instance,  had  more  than  65,000,000  people  and 
France  had  less  than  40,000,000  in  1914,  and  their  areas  were  but  little 
different. 

Japan  must  overflow  her  boundaries,  if  not  by  people  then  by  exports. 
The  average  size  of  a  farm  is  two  and  a  half  acres.  Her  farmers  must 
make  an  acre  of  land  feed  four  persons.  Already  numbering  over 
60,000,000,  the  birthrate  of  32  per  thousand,  minus  losses,  means  an 
annual  increase  of  700,000. 

Before  Japan  was  opened  to  European  trade  her  people  had  by  long 
experience  learned  to  be  self-sustaining.  They  cultivated  every 
available  spot  and  lived  frugally.  With  the  growth  of  foreign  trade 
the  Japanese  were  able  to  export  some  of  their  products  and  import 
food,  with  an  immediate  improvement  in  standards  of  living.  To 
extend  these  advantages  they  were  required  to  increase  their  trade 
still  more,  and  this  invited  both  territorial  expansion  and  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  industry.  Disproportionate  city  growth  was  the  logical  conse¬ 
quence  of  increased  industrialization. 

Though  the  population  of  Japan  has  increased  12  per  cent  in  the  last 
decade,  the  land  under  cultivation  has  increased  but  5  per  cent,  the  rice 
production  but  4  per  cent.  The  effect  is  seen  in  an  increasing  stream 
of  imported  foodstuffs.  In  1922  Japan  imported  $3,000,000  of  Cana¬ 
dian  wheat,  in  1926  more  than  $16,000,000.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
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Japan  has  been  caught  in  a  wave  of  rising  prices,  increased  taxation, 
and  other  war  effects  familiar  to  western  peoples.  The  World  War 
enriched  a  small  class.  It  pushed  along  the  democratic  movement  at 
a  rapid  rate  and  the  social  structure  has  been  strained  by  the  new 
political  and  social  ideas  that  industrialism  brings  in  its  train.  A 
restless  industrial  class  has  naturally  followed  upon  the  flow  of  rural 
population  to  the  cities.  .  This  restlessness  has  been  paralleled  in 
the  country  by  rural  discontent  and  by  a  lack  of  tenants  for  landed 
proprietors.  More  than  2,000,000  laborers  are  employed  in  Japanese 
factories,  and  while  the  government  has  opposed  the  organization  of 
labor  unions,  at  least  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  has  to  be  taken 


Fig.  206.  Sketch  map  of  the  population  density  of  Japan  and  Korea,  1913.  For  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  statistics  of  1925  see  the  Geographical  Review ,  Vol.  18,  1928,  page  375. 
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into  account  in  framing 
national  policies. 

Only  about  one  sixth 
of  Japan’s  total  area  of 
176,000  square  miles 
(including  F  ormosa,  but 
not  Korea)  is  under 
cultivation,  because  so 
much  of  it  is  too  cold 
for  typical  Japanese 
agriculture  —  and  a 
large  part  of  the  rest  is 
mountainous.  Her  poets 
sing  the  praises  of  Fuji¬ 
yama,  but  the  moun¬ 
tain  cannot  grow  rice. 

What  environmental 
bonds  hold  Japan  to 
the  use  of  so  small  a 
part  of  its  island  base  ? 
Figure  207  represents 
the  zonal  arrangement  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  Japan  proper. 
It  shows  clearly  how  small  is  the  territory  so  favored  by  climate  that 
it  will  support  a  dense  population.  Though  the  four  main  islands 
of  Japan  (Fig.  206)  have  an  area  of  only  137,000  square  miles,  or 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  either  Montana  (146,000  square  miles) 
or  California  (155,000  square  miles),  they  are  called  upon  to  sup¬ 
port  a  population  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States  (that  is, 
more  than  60,000,000,  not  counting  Korea’s  19,000,000  or  Formosa’s 
4,000,000). 

The  central  and  southern  climatic  zones  of  the  Japanese  islands  are 
the  seats  of  the  densest  populations  and  most  of  the  largest  cities. 
The  southern  part  of  the  central  zone  is  distinguished  as  a  two-crop 
region,  rice  in  summer  and  wheat  in  winter.  The  southern  zone  is 
semitropical,  and  three  crops  a  year  can  be  raised.  In  the  northern 
zone,  where  colonization  is  most  active,  the  climate  is  marked  by 
extreme  temperatures.  The  average  winter  temperature  is  below 
freezing.  The  summer  temperatures  range  between  60°  and  70°  F. 
There  is  also  a  deficiency  of  rainfall ;  for  the  annual  average  is  here  less 
than  20  inches  in  contrast  to  a  constantly  increasing  precipitation 
towards  the  south.  The  eastern  side  of  the  central  zone  is  naturally 
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the  best  favored,  with  a  rainy  summer  season  and  less  cloudiness  and 
fog  than  the  western  side  of  the  main  island.  With  these  limitations 
of  the  natural  environment,  the  Japanese  people  must  create  a  new 
commercial  and  industrial  environment  at  home  or  emigrate.  They 
have  chosen  to  do  the  former,  though  this  means  that  their  social  and 
political  organization  will  be  subjected  to  new  strains  of  increasing 
intensity. 

Desiring  to  keep  the  population  together  under  one  flag,  the 
leaders  of  Japan  have  sought  to  provide  both  land  and  business 
opportunities.  To  aid  production  and  industry,  Japan  has  created  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  which  plans  to  assist  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  industry  and  export  trade. 
The  department  is  authorized  to  grant  liberal  subsidies.  Japanese 
shipping  subsidies  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  Great  ship¬ 
yards  have  been  built  recently.  On  raw  materials  imported  into  Japan 
there  are  rebates,  and  these  enable  the  Japanese  manufacturers  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  European  countries  and  with  America  in  many 
lines  of  trade  in  China.  In  some  cases  the  government  guarantees  a 
certain  percentage  of  profit  on  home  manufactures. 

It  would  be  easy  to  suppose  that  these  enlightened  measures  are  the 
result  of  that  western  influence  which  is  supposed  to  activate  Japanese 
policy;  but  the  truth  is  that  Japanese  leaders  have  been  forced  to 
study  their  economic  situation  more  closely  for  pressing  domestic 
reasons.  During  the  two  centuries  before  Japan  was  opened  to  western 
commerce  the  population  had  been  markedly  stationary.  Since  then 
it  has  grown  with  increase  in  the  variety  of  foods  imported,  the  rise  of 
industries,  and  the  growth  of  city  populations.  As  the  increasing 
population  pressed  upon  food  resources,  Japanese  emigration  first  made 
itself  felt  to  a  marked  degree,  though  by  comparison  with  the  great 
streams  of  transatlantic  migration  the  Japanese  stream  was  but  a 
tiny  brook.  Since  the  World  War  the  rate  of  population  increase  has 
shown  no  abatement.  For  each  of  the  years  1926  and  1927  it  amounted 
to  about  a  million  persons.  The  feebleness  of  Japanese  emigration  as 
a  source  of  relief  for  the  mounting  population  is  readily  seen  in  the 
statistics  for  1922,  1923,  and  1924,  which  show  a  total  Japanese  emigra¬ 
tion  overseas  of  8728,  6506,  and  11,670,  respectively.  Fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  rice  and  the  increasing  cost  of  this  staple  food  have  occa¬ 
sionally  resulted  in  riots,  as  in  1920.  If  the  price  of  rice  goes  up  the  city 
populations  are  panicstricken ;  if  it  falls  the  farmers  are  in  despair. 
Laws  had  to  be  designed  to  prohibit  undue  profiteering,  revise  the  cus¬ 
toms  tariff,  and  stimulate  imports ;  and  the  government  had  at  last  to 
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appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  problems  of  population  and 
food  supply  in  relation  to  the  economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

MANCHURIA  AND  MONGOLIA  AS  OUTLETS  FOR  JAPAN 

Not  by  trade  alone  is  empire  to  be  extended.  Westward  across  the 
Sea  of  Japan  are  fair  lands  thinly  populated.  Manchuria  and  Mongoha 
are  empires  in  geographical  extent,  far  larger  than  Japan,  and  in  parts 
of  them  are  fertile  plains  with  a  temperate  zone  climate  —  a  land 
capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population  and  as  yet  only  m  a  pioneer 
stage  of  development.  There  are  vast  pastures  for  the  production  o 
meat  and  wool,  two  products  that  in  the  past  fifteen  years  have  become 
increasingly  and  alarmingly  scarcer  in  the  world.  The  soya  bean  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  extended  to  more  than  5,000,000  acres.  There 
are  oil  and  coal  and  iron,  and  her  supply  of  these  things  Japan,  with 
rapidly  growing  industries,  desires  to  augment.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  policy  makers,  Japanese  colonists  went  into  Manchuria  in  small 
numbers.  The  Japanese  population  is  even  now  after  twenty  years  of 
encouraged  colonization  only  65,000  out  of  a  total  of  20,000,000,  and  is 
limited  mostly  to  town  dwellers.  Overcrowded  Shantung  has  been 
the  chief  source  of  Chinese  emigration  to  Manchuria.  The  Japanese 
farmer  cannot  compete  with  the  Chinese  settler,  and  his  object  is  not 
to  find  a  new  home  but  to  make  money  rapidly  and  return  to  his 
native  land. 

On  .the  other  hand  Manchuria  affords  Japan  a  highly  favorable 
strategic  position  on  the  continent.  It  enables  her  to  secure  preferen¬ 
tial  terms  for  her  manufactured  goods  ;  and  what  is  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  it  enables  her  to  control  agricultural  and  mineral  resources 
capable  of  large  exploitation.  The  coal  mines  are  in  Japanese  hands. 
Not  only  is  it  a  strategic  and  economic  hinterland  to  Korea  (now  defi¬ 
nitely  annexed  to  Japan) ;  it  was  here  that  Japan  learned  how  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  possession  of  Manchuria  if  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 
and  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  were  not  to  invite  armed  hosts  to 
the  western  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  China  cannot  control  the 
region,  though  sovereignty  nominally  resides  in  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  today.  If  Japan  were  to  withdraw,  this  great  pioneer  region  of 
fertile  plains,  temperate  zone  products,  rich  mines  and  forests  would 
come  under  Russian  control.  The  exports  to  Japan  would  be  in 
Russian  hands,  and  Russian  capital  would  guide  development. 

Here  also  we  have  the  key  to  the  Japanese  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  If  Russia  controls  it,  the  terminus,  Vladi¬ 
vostok,  becomes  the  center  of  two  converging  lines,  the  Trans-Siberian 
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or  Amur  Railway  and  the  Chinese  Eastern.  Railway  building,  as  in 
all  pioneer  countries,  is  the  key  to  development  and  exploitation. 
It  is  also  of  the  first  order  of  importance  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Japan  should  have  engaged  upon  a 
far  reaching  railway  program  in  Manchuria  to  serve  these  purposes. 
The  South  Manchurian  Railway  has  been  in  Japanese  possession 
since  1905. 

No  amount  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  European  powers  has  enabled 
them  to  relax  Japan’s  hold  on  Manchuria.  Among  the  Twenty-one 
Demands,  as  originally  presented  to  China  in  January  1915,  the  one 
relating  to  Manchuria  has  quite  special  significance.  After  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  the  original  lease  to  Southern  Manchuria  by  Russia  was 
transferred  to  Japan.  The  lease  was  made  in  1898  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  with  expiry  in  1923.  One  of  the  demands  provided 
for  an  extension  of  this  lease  for  ninety-nine  years.  Since  this  was  not 
a  wholly  new  claim  but  one  that  continued  a  treaty  right  which  Japan 
had  enjoyed  for  eighteen  years,  it  was  diplomatically  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  defeat  the  claim  at  the  Washington  Conference.  More¬ 
over,  at  that  conference  the  Japanese  representatives  finally  yielded 
on  the  question  of  Chinese  property  that  they  had  taken  from  Germany, 
and  particularly  on  the  question  of  Shantung.  The  result  was  that 
both  the  Chinese  and  the  American  delegates  decided  not  to  press  for 
a  change  in  the  status  of  Japan  in  Manchuria. 

japan’s  position  in  china 

Japan’s  interest  in  China  became  established  largely  through  com¬ 
mercial  activities  in  former  spheres  of  influence.  Outside  of  Manchuria, 
these  spheres  have  become  less  definite  upon  the  map  as  a  result  of 
the  present  disorder  in  China  and  the  Washington  Conference,  ex¬ 
cept  that  investments  already  made  —  for  example,  in  the  iron  works 
and  textile  mills  —  will  ultimately  give  Japanese  merchants  substan¬ 
tial  advantages.  The  contracting  parties  at  the  conference  agreed 
to  maintain  the  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  commerce 
and  industry  throughout  Chinese  territory  and  to  refrain  from  seeking 
discriminatory  privileges,  preferences,  or  spheres  of  influence.  This, 
however,  relates  to  future  effort.  It  cannot  change  the  fact  that  the 
western  powers  and  Japan  have  already  invested  large  sums  of  money  in 
China  in  specific  places.  The  Rritish  have  invested  about  $750,000,000, 
the  Americans  about  $70,000,000,  and  Japan  nearly  $310,000,000. 
Japan’s  investment  is  not  merely  in  loans,  shipping,  and  banking,  but 
in  mills  set  up  in  China  in  order  that  the  owners  may  take  advantage  of 
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cheaper  Chinese  labor.  Her  most  significant  possession  is  the  Han- 
Yeh-Ping  Iron  Works  of  the  Yangtze  valley,  the  greatest  industrial 
enterprise  in  China. 

Of  all  the  trading  nations  with  interests  in  China,  Japan  undoubtedly 
occupies  the  position  of  greatest  advantage.  This  is  especially  true  if 
we  regard  the  future.  She  is  so  firmly  placed  on  Chinese  territory 
that  Manchuria,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  may  be  considered  to 
be  Japanese  territory.  She  is  in  a  position  most  quickly  to  make  use 
of  Chinese  labor  in  the  industrialization  of  China  or  to  supply  the 
capital  to  make  that  labor  effective  for  Japanese  owners.  Mere  geo¬ 
graphical  proximity  has  advantages  of  a  high  order  since,  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  standpoint,  she  is  able  in  a  crisis  to  exert  her  full  strength  in  a  very 
short  time.  Her  investments  and  political  and  strategic  interests  are 
in  the  main  on  the  seaboard  or  reached  by  railroads  of  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  mileage,  as  in  Southern  Manchuria.  Thus  through  her  naval 
arm  her  military  strength  may  be  made  effective  and  in  a  sense  superior 
to  that  of  other  powers.  Finally,  she  is  of  the  same  race,  and  while 
that  may  not  lessen  the  danger  of  conflict  between  her  and  China  it 
does  give  her  a  chance  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Chinese  life  and  political  spirit.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  her  statesmen  will  be  wise  enough  to  take  advantage  of  such 
knowledge.  Not  the  least  of  her  advantages  is  her  excellent  moral 
position  in  relation  to  the  other  powers,  with  whom  she  has  worked 
on  Far  Eastern  questions  in  a  spirit  of  willingness  and  compromise 
that  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  adaptation  in  recent 
diplomatic  history. 

THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE  TREATY  OF  1925 

For  the  present,  Russian  and  Japanese  relations  are  by  no  means  in 
a  settled  state,  despite  the  treaty  of  January  1925  whereby  Japan 
recognized  the  Soviet  government  and  resumed  diplomatic  relations. 
We  have  mentioned  the  steady  pressure  throughout  Russian  history 
for  warm-water  ports  (page  452),  and  that  struggle  may  be  expected  to 
continue  in  the  Far  East  with  an  intensity  that  may  be  roughly  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  populations  that  come  into  being  and  the  resources  that 
may  be  exploited  in  the  hinterland  of  the  Amur  region.  It  will  inevi- 
tably  result  that  the  interest  of  these  populations,  with  Russia  behind 
them,  will  demand  increasing  rights  and  privileges  and  a  freer  flow  of 
commerce  than  may  be  obtained  in  the  present  situation  of  the  Russian 
Far  East  vis  a  vis  J apan.  These  things  are  in  the  nature  of  permanent 
forces.  They  take  but  little  account  of  the  expressed  recognition  by 
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Russia  in  the  treaty  of  1925  of  Japan’s  need  for  access  to  natural 
resources  in  the  Far  East.  Nevertheless  Japan  is  temporarily  in  a 
favored  position  as  regards  concessions.  Specifically  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  item  of  the  treaty  is  the  provision  that  J apanese  firms  may  secure 
concessions  in  the  northern,  or  Russian,  part  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin 
for  half  the  oil  fields  and  for  agreed  coal  fields  for  40  to  50  years,  the 
Russian  government  to  receive  royalties  of  5  to  15  per  cent. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Japan  will  still  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  a 
large  part  of  her  oil  supply  and  upon  the  East  Indies  for  the  remainder, 
except  as  the  Sakhalin  oil  fields,  of  uncertain  production,  may  supply  a 
part  of  her  need.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Japan 
is  silk  and  90  per  cent  of  the  silk  export  is  to  America.  Equally  depend¬ 
ent  is  Japan  upon  the  United  States  and  China  for  cotton,  on  Australia 
for  wool,  and  on  Malaysia  for  rubber  and  sugar.  However  aggressive 
Japanese  merchants  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  trade  expansion  as 
such  that  need  cause  fear  of  war.  War  is  brought  about  not  by 
trade,  but  (in  part)  by  the  special  privileges  that  trade  may  come  to 
enjoy.  With  her  dense  population  and  low  standard  of  living,  Japan 
has  found  that  she  can  manufacture  much  more  cheaply  many  things 
which  she  had  long  imported,  even  though  she  must  import  both  the 
raw  materials  and  the  fuel  required  to  manufacture  them.  Despite 
her  poverty  of  natural  resources  and  her  inability  to  lead  an  independent 
economic  existence,  Japan  is  steadily  becoming  industrialized.  While 
this  means  an  increase  in  potential  military  power,  it  is  also  true  that 
that  military  power  cannot  be  exercised  on  a  large  scale  without  wreck¬ 
ing  the  whole  commercial  structure  that  Japan  has  reared.  Japan  could 
only  go  to  war  with  a  minor  power  and  with  the  moral  approval  of  the 
great  powers.  She  could  not  herself  engage  in  war  with  a  first-class 
power,  and  least  of  all  with  the  United  States,  without  closing  her 
principal  overseas  source  of  supply  of  essential  raw  materials  and  wiping 
out  her  markets.  The  entire  economic  life  of  Japan  would  be  disrupted, 
if  not  wrecked.  Moreover,  while  the  nation  might  have  stood  the 
strain  of  such  extreme  measures  in  times  past,  it  can  hardly  do  so  now ; 
for  the  new  suffrage  laws  have  increased  the  electors  from  3  to  10  mil¬ 
lions.  Though  its  government  may  be  centralized,  it  is  highly  efficient. 
As  political  power  becomes  distributed  among  the  crowded  millions  of 
Japan  whose  welfare  is  increasingly  dependent  upon  world  commerce, 
the  military  influence  in  Japanese  politics  must  inevitably  decline  in 
favor  of  the  commercial. 
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(B)  China’s  Immediate  Problems 

China  confronts  six  major  problems,  any  one  of  which  would  be  of 
serious  import  even  to  a  well-organized  government : 

(1)  The  Chinese  people  are  in  the  midst  of  an  internal  political  and 
military  struggle,  the  end  of  which  is  still  in  doubt. 

(2)  Financial  arrangements  must  be  made  with  foreign  capitalists 
that  will  enable  the  Chinese  people  to  develop  their  resources 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  Chinese  interests  and  with  a  minimum 
of  outside  political  control. 

(3)  China  has  not  yet  ceased  to  fear  aggression  by  the  western 
powers,  who  have  taken  treaty  ports,  concessions,  and  territory 
in  the  past.  (For  example,  Great  Britain  was  ceded  the  island 
of  Hongkong  in  1842  after  the  Opium  War;  Germany  took 
Kiaochow  in  1897;  Bussia  took  Port  Arthur  in  1898.)  It  is 
true  that  the  Washington  Conference  promised  respect  for 
Chinese  sovereignty;  but  the  powers  signatory  to  the  treaties 
of  1922  also  agreed  among  themselves  to  maintain  the  principle 
of  equality  in  the  development  of  Chinese  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  opportunities  —  that  is,  equality  as  among  themselves. 
The  agreement  clearly  implies  that  China  cannot  take  care  of 
herself. 

(4)  China  has  Japan  as  a  neighbor  on  the  mainland,  a  proximity 
dreaded  since  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894  because  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stranglehold  which  she  fears  that  progressive  and  ambi¬ 
tious  Japan  may  secure,  in  pursuance  of  her  “mainland”  policy 
in  eastern  Asia.  The  absorption  of  Korea  by  Japan  in  1910  is 
naturally  disquieting  to  China. 

(5)  Russia  has  invaded  the  territory  of  northern  China  and  signed 
treaties  with  regional  chiefs  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria  that 
are  designed  to  cut  away  these  outer  dependencies,  never  closely 
attached  to  China  proper.  Russia  has  also  a  firm  hold  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which  lies  in  a  field  of  active  economic 
conflict  and  former  military  conflict  between  rival  powers,  Japan 
and  Russia. 

(6)  China  still  has  her  opium  problem.  By  the  treaty  that  closed 
the  Opium  War  with  England  (1842),  the  opium  trade  was 
restricted  and  later  abolished;  but  the  illicit  introduction  of 
opium  and  morphia  continues,  to  the  great  harm  of  thq^  people. 
By  the  Opium  Convention  of  1912  the  powers  were  to  put  further 
and  more  stringent  restrictions  upon  the  opium  trade.  The  Third 
International  Opium  Conference  of  1914  sought  means  of  putting 
the  Convention  in  operation,  but  the  war  interrupted  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  effective  arrangements,  though  repeated  attempts 
have  sought  to  lay  the  foundations  of  ultimate  agreement. 
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CHINA  AND  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

How  came  China  to  her  present  unfortunate  pass?  The  Chinese 
were  a  highly  civilized  nation  when  the  Europeans  were  still  in  the 
Bronze  Age.  With  her  external  commerce  dependent  upon  sailing 
vessels,  cut  off  by  lofty  mountains  and  vast  deserts  from  western  civi¬ 
lization,  China  developed  a  culture  much  higher  than  that  of  surround¬ 
ing  countries.  She  was  a  civilized  nation  in  contrast  to  the  barbarians 
far  beyond  her  frontiers.  Japan  borrowed  much  from  her.  But  the 
Chinese  were  isolated  and,  following  Confucius,  their  greatest  philoso¬ 
pher,  extremely  pacifistic.  Until  quite  recent  times  they  have  scorned 
soldiering.  The  Chinese  despised  the  “foreign  devils”  ;  they  desired 
to  be  left  alone.  All  of  this  might  be  sound  philosophy  if  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  leave  them  alone  in  return. 

When  the  impact  of  western  civilization  came,  China  was  unprepared 
to  meet  it.  In  her  own  eyes  her  culture  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
alien.  She  had  lived  long  in  a  state  of  complacency  and  self-sufficiency. 
It  took  her  defeat  in  the  Opium  War  (1839-1842)  to  bring  her  for  the 
first  time  to  a  sense  of  the  new  realities,  and  she  had  no  cultural  or 
political  resources  to  meet  the  danger.  The  governing  class  was  re¬ 
cruited  by  competitive  examinations  from  all  grades  of  society,  not,  as 
in  Japan,  from  an  aristocracy.  It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Japanese  aristocracy  that  it  kept  its  identity  and  solidarity  however 
much  it  changed  its  cultural  and  technical  equipment  in  the  process  of 
westernization.  Holding  fast  to  a  Confucian  heritage,  China  rejected 
western  ideas,  futilely  sought  to  expel  the  foreigner  in  the  Boxer  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1900,  became  always  more  deeply  involved  with  the  powers, 
and  ended  by  rejecting  her  own  rulers  in  the  revolution  of  1911.  Only 
when  it  was  quite  too  late  did  she  attempt  to  throw  off  altogether  and 
by  violence  the  servitudes  of  years.  In  the  same  period  she  broke 
with  her  own  past  and  with  the  powers  and  all  that  they  implied. 

Chinese  officials  are  notoriously  corrupt.  And  corruption  is  bound 
to  be  a  dangerous  quality  in  an  unlettered  democracy  breaking  with 
old  traditions.  Japan  tried  to  take  advantage  of  this  weakness  by 
pouring  millions  into  the  government  of  Peking  to  obtain  concessions 
and  special  privileges,  following  the  1911  revolution.  The  Chinese 
leaders  know  each  other  perfectly  well,  and  to  know  is  to  distrust  when 
money  is  involved.  Political  disintegration  was  bound  to  follow ; 
even  under  the  monarchical  regime  there  was  no  really  effective  con¬ 
centration  of  government  at  Peking.  Moreover,  local  not  national 
patriotism  is  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  people,  so  far  as  they  have 
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any  patriotism  at  all.  The  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the 
general  lack  of  means  of  communication  favor  the  separatist  policies 
of  local  leaders  in  periods  of  general  disorder.  In  the  absence  of  a  net¬ 
work  of  railways,  wagon  roads,  and  telegraph  lines,  there  can  be  no 
development  of  that  public  spirit  upon  which  national  solidarity 
depends.  In  fact,  there  is  little  community  spirit.  The  local  patriot 
finds  each  man  shut  within  his  own  house  and  unwilling  to  join  any 
measures  for  village  protection.  The  result  is  that  organized  banditry 
finds  here  a  fresh  field  and  an  unresisting  population.  To  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  life,  public  funds  are  employed  for  war.  The  dikes  fall 
into  disrepair  and  flood  and  famine  ensue. 

Before  western  civilization  had  affected  China’s  autonomy,  the 
country  was  in  a  self-sufficient  state.  Though  85  per  cent  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  though  the  artisan  class  is  relatively 
small  and  scattered,  the  whole  in  normal  times  formed  a  balanced 
economic  system  that  might  be  upset  by  a  great  catastrophe  such  as 
a  flood,  a  drought,  a  plague  of  locusts,  or  a  local  civil  war,  but  that  did 
very  well  until  foreign  wares  came  into  Chinese  markets.  Western 
traders  made  their  first  wide  deployment  through  the  sale  of  cotton 
and  opium.  Oil  fuel  is  now  equally  widely  distributed.  Then  the 
foreigner  built  railways  and  introduced  steamers  upon  the  navigable 
rivers.  When  cotton  was  introduced  it  altered  the  delicate  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  in  many  Chinese  centers.  When  the  rail¬ 
way  came,  it  displaced  thousands  of  porters,  just  as  the  steamers  took 
away  the  jobs  of  the  trackers.  The  effect  would  have  been  much  more 
widely  felt  and  might  have  been  disastrous  had  it  not  been  for  the  small 
railroad  mileage  (less  than  7000  miles  now  existing)  and  the  isolation 
which  primitive  transportation  imposed  on  distant  provinces.  These 
must  still  live  as  self-contained  economic  and  industrial  units.  But 
the  result  of  the  disturbance  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  Chinese  to  reflect 
bitterly  upon  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  to  blame  the  foreigner 
for  them,  and  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  eliminate  him  and 
curtail  his  activities.  This  is  the  situation  as  it  presents  itself  today 
to  the  western  powers,  who  insist  upon  keeping  what  they  have 
gained  in  China,  whereas  China  insists  on  the  elimination  of  the  for¬ 
eigner  without  knowing  or  apparently  caring  at  what  terrible  cost  the 
modern  installations  of  China  would  come  to  an  end  or  pass  into  corrupt 
and  inefficient  hands.  A  merchant  fleet  and  the  facilities  of  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  cannot  be  created  overnight.  We  have  only  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  effect  of  such  a  check  in  the  flow  of  goods  to  realize  that  new 
treaty  arrangements  and  violent  changes  in  the  customs  schedule  are 
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matters  not  for  China 
alone  but  for  the  powers 
with  which  her  history, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has 
been  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  for  the  past  half 
century. 

Seen  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  in  China  takes  on 
a  deeper  significance. 

The  disorder  is  not  one 
that  can  be  left  to  the 
Chinese  on  the  principle 
that  they  must  maintain 
order  in  their  own  house. 

Nor  can  it  be  left  to  in¬ 
dividual  powers  to  deal 

with  the  Chinese  as  they  see  fit,  since  the  merchants  of  all  the  powers 
are  interested  parties.  Nor  can  the  matter  be  left  to  China  and  the 
powers  to  work  out  as  they  will,  because  China  is  weak  and  the  powers 
are  strong.  Of  course,  in  the  last  analysis  no  one  but  China  can  make 
China  respected.  But  an  arrangement  whereby  international  super¬ 
vision  is  given  the  final  settlement  would  be  from  every  standpoint 
the  most  likely  to  lead  to  justice  for  the  Chinese. 


Fig.  208.  The  area  of  China  compared  with  the  United 
States.  Note  the  length  of  the  Great  Wall.  Note  the  key  in 
the  lower  left-hand  comer  which  locates  a  few  American  cities 
for  comparison. 


POTENTIAL  WEALTH 

It  is  the  great  wealth  of  China  that  attracts  foreign  countries  to  her. 
She  is  the  world’s  largest  producer  of  antimony,  supplying  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption.  She  has  large  tungsten  and  oil  deposits. 
Her  iron  and  coal  deposits  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world  that  have 
not  yet  been  developed.  The  iron-ore  reserves  aggregate  nearly  a 
billion  tons,  or  about  one  fifth  the  amount  of  iron-ore  reserves  of  present 
commercial  grade  in  the  United  States.  While  it  is  true  that  only  a 
fraction  of  this  total  is  of  commercial  grade  and  sufficiently  near  trans¬ 
portation  lines  to  be  made  available,  there  is  the  possibility  that  addi¬ 
tional  deposits  may  be  found.  It  is  estimated  that  the  coal  reserves 
form  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  supply ;  but  little  of  it  is  coking 
coal,  and  some  of  the  largest  reserves  are  in  regions  so  remote  that 
their  development  must  wait  upon  the  distant  and  uncertain  future. 
Both  iron  and  coal  in  a  raw  or  natural  state  are  bulky  products  and 
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they  cannot  be  shipped  indefinitely  far.  In  fact,  the  whole  modern 
tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  great  iron  and  steel  works  in  a  few 
regions,  rather  than  scatter  them  about  in  conformity  with  the  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  the  separate  deposits.  Japan  imports  Chinese 
coal  and  iron,  but  that  is  as  far  as  China’s  two  greatest  industrial 
minerals  may  be  sent.  If  Japan  were  well  supplied  with  coal  and  iron, 
her  nearness  to  the  Chinese  market  and  the  low  standard  of  living  of 
her  people  would  diminish  the  value  of  China’s  coal  and  iron  deposits. 
But  Japan  herself  has  such  small  reserves  of  both  coal  and  iron  that  her 
industrial  development  is  greatly  hampered  and  her  future  limited. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  Japan  is  exploiting  her  iron  reserves 
in  Korea  and  is  experimenting  with  the  concentration  of  low-grade 
ores  in  Manchuria.  She  also  controls  about  90  per  cent  of  the  avail¬ 
able  reserves  of  iron  ore  in  China,  chiefly  in  the  Yangtze  River  valley 
and  in  the  region  northwest  of  Peking. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  Chinese  realm  is  not  to  be  measured 
alone  by  the  raw  materials  upon  which  modern  industry  is  based,  but 
upon  China  as  a  market.  To  say  that  her  reserves  of  iron  and  coal  are 
so  small  that  she  cannot  compete  with  the  industrialized  west  is  to  say 
little.  China  has  the  largest  cheap  labor  supply  in  the  world,  and  in 
proportion  to  her  supply  of  important  raw  materials  she  has  the  small¬ 
est  railway  system.  If  her  reserves  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  minerals 
are  even  moderately  developed,  the  transformation  will  be  brought 
about  through  railroad  building.  Just  as  soon  as  railroads  have  been 
spread  over  the  provinces  having  the  densest  population  (Fig.  209), 
exchange  of  goods  will  follow  on  an  increased  scale.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  for  the  Chinese  people  to  become  industrialized,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  western  nations  use  the  term,  to  increase  vastly  their 
absorbing  capacity  for  western  goods ;  for  this  capacity  is  measured 
not  alone  by  the  coal  and  iron  that  is  produced  but  by  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  living.  A  fractional  change  in  this  respect  among  but  a 
quarter  of  the  Chinese  people  would  produce  an  immense  augmentation 
of  commercial  exchange.  Should  China  become  industrialized  even  to  a 
moderate  degree ,  her  commercial  power  would  be  incalculable.  Though 
her  lands  spread  from  the  subtropic  south  .to  the  temperate  north,  at 
least  two  thirds  of  her  population  of  .400,000,000  live  in  a  coastal  belt  a 
few  hundred  miles  wide.  They  have  only  begun  to  spread  into  the 
pioneer  lands  of  the  north,  and  they  have  not  yet  in  any  modern  sense 
made  use  either  of  fertile  lands  that  may  be  developed  or  of  great  rivers 
valuable  alike  for  irrigation  and  for  commerce ;  nor  have  they  com¬ 
mercial  interchange  upon  a  basis  of  equality  with  foreign  merchants. 
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The  Chinese  need  no  war  to  enlarge  their  territory.  They  need  to 
exploit  their  mineral  resources  and  adopt  western  methods  of  tillage  upon 
underdeveloped  land.  Not  conquest  abroad  but  cooperation  at  home 
is  the  great  need.  Of  700,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  occupy  in  China  (outer  dependencies  included),  only  180,000,000 
acres  are  now  cultivated.  The  limitation  of  hoe  culture  is  especially 
significant  —  two  or  three  acres  at  the  most  —  whereas  much  of  the 
undeveloped  land  is  of  a  sort  that  requires  modern  machinery.  With 
its  use  there  might  come  as  great  an  economic  change  in  China  as  would 
be  effected  by  the  development  of  mineral  deposits  on  a  large  scale. 

OVERPOPULATION 

The  greatest  handicap  of  Chinese  life,  blocking  progress  towards 
industrialism,  bringing  disaster  in  the  form  of  famine,  and  helping  to 
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Fig.  209.  The  density  of  population  in  China,  by  provinces.  Note  the  position  of  Shantung 
and  Korea  and  compare  with  Figure  204.  Based  on  statistics  in  the  Statesman’s  Year-Book  and 
other  sources. 
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make  the  Chinese  people  inert  and  easy  to  exploit,  is  the  crowded  con¬ 
dition  of  the  population.  A  third  of  the  land  holdings  are  less  than 
one  acre  in  extent,  and  more  than  half  are  one  and  a  half  acres  or  less, 
although  an  acre  of  land  is  the  minimum  per  person  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  food  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  eastern  villages  and  80  per  cent  of  the  northern  villages  have  an 
income  below  the  poverty  line  of  $150  per  year,  this  figure  including 
crops  and  all  other  sources  of  income.  The  appalling  density  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  both  the  rice  and  the  wheat  districts,  the  high  birth  rate,  the 
lack  of  reserves  of  foodstuffs,  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  in  destructive 
floods,  especially  the  Yellow  River,  - — -  these  have  all  brought  repeated 
famines  in  which  millions  have  perished.  Millions  are  perpetually 
in  a  state  of  semistarvation.  The  pioneer  lands  of  the  north  have  only 
a  moderate  drawing  power.  Many  have  migrated  from  Shantung  as 
well  as  the  western  and  northern  provinces,  but  to  the  average  China¬ 
man  these  distant  lands  have  no  attraction.  When  emigration  is  sug¬ 
gested,  he  replies,  “Who  will  look  after  the  graves  of  my  ancestors?” 

There  is  no  other  peasantry  in  the  world  that  gives  such  an  impression 
of  absolute  genuineness  and  of  belonging  so  much  to  the  soil.  Here 
the  whole  of  life  and  the  whole  of  death  takes  place  on  the  inherited 
ground.  Man  belongs  to  the  soil,  not  the  soil  to  man ;  it  will  never 
let  its  children  go.  However  much  they  may  increase  in  number,  they 
remain  upon  it,  wringing  from  Nature  her  scanty  gifts  by  ever  more 
assiduous  labour.  .  .  .  The  Chinese  peasant,  like  the  prehistoric 
Greek,  believes  in  the  life  of  what  seems  dead  to  us.  The  soil  exhales 
the  spirit  of  his  ancestors ;  it  is  they  who  repay  his  labour  and  who 
punish  him  for  his  omissions.  Thus,  the  inherited  fields  are  at  the 
same  time  his  history,  his  memory,  his  reminiscences ;  he  can  deny 
it  as  little  as  he  can  deny  himself ;  for  he  is  only  a  part  of  it. 
Keyserling,  Travel  Diary  of  a  Philosopher. 

The  economic  advances  of  outside  nations  have  penetrated  the  whole 
economic  life  of  China.  With  strong  navies  and  a  determined  policy, 
these  nations  have  demanded  and  obtained  “rights,”  concessions, 
exemptions,  franchises,  almost  innumerable.  They  have  established 
open  ports  (Fig.  210),  supervised  the  use  of  borrowed  money,  sought 
administrative  control  of  territory  adjacent  to  the  railways  (over  which 
they  have  practically  sovereign  control),  secured  exclusive  exploitation 
privileges,  exempted  themselves  from  Chinese  taxes  on  imported  ma¬ 
terial,  and  even  maintained  separate  post  offices.  Between  1894  and 
1898  the  struggle  for  concessions  reached  its  climax,  and  each  one  of 
the  big  European  powers  got  its  sphere  of  influence  in  China. 

We  have  described  in  detail  the  rteps  taken  by  Japan.  British 
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interests  in  China,  maintained 
from  the  first,  took  on  a  political 
character  in  1834  when  the  East 
India  Company’s  monopoly  of 
the  Chinese  trade  was  ended 
and  direct  supervision  of  the 
trade  of  China  was  assumed  by 
the  British  government.  From 
that  date  until  the  Opium  War 
of  1840-1842  Great  Britain  was 
able  to  make  her  military  power 
felt  in  China  and  to  overcome 
the  traditions  of  isolation  and 
superiority  that  had  been  the 
basis  of  Peking’s  policy.  The 
island  of  Hongkong  was  ceded 
to  the  British,  and  Canton  and 
Shanghai  were  opened  to  foreign 
trade.  There  was  also  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  a  customs  duty  of  5 
per  cent  on  both  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  should  be  put  into  effect. 
With  the  treaty  of  Nanking  which  closed  the  Opium  War  the  principle  of 
extraterritoriality  began  its  work  in  Chinese  affairs,  for  provision  was 
made  that  British  nationals  should  be  punished  by  British  officials. 

Like  other  European  powers,  Germany  sought  a  share  in  the  land 
and  trade  of  China.  Her  control  of  the  lost  territory  of  Kiaochow 
became  complete.  A  German  postal  service  was  established,  and 
Germany  pursued  a  policy  similar  to  that  which  Russia  followed  in 
Manchuria  and  the  French  in  Yunnan.  France  likewise  obtained  a 
privileged  economic  position  by  the  treaties  of  1885  and  1887.  She 
acquired  a  sphere  of  influence  in  southern  China  and  special  tariff 
arrangements  for  goods  passing  between  Tonking  and  the  provinces 
of  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi.  The  treaty  of  1885  forced  China  to  give  up 
entirely  her  sovereignty  over  Annam  in  favor  of  France.  By  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1895  France  also  obtained  special  privileges  for  railways  in 
southern  Chinese  territory,  thus  providing  for  railway  penetration  com¬ 
parable  in  its  objects  to  that  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  Manchuria,  and 
closing  the  door  to  other  European  and  to  American  trade. 

By  1899  the  invasion  of  Chinese  rights  had  gone  so  far  that  it  looked 
as  if  commercial  advantage  in  weak  and  powerless  China  could  be 
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gained  only  by  holding  spheres  of  influence  and  by  forcing  through 
special  discriminatory  treaties.  The  territorial  and  political  integrity 
of  China  was  believed  to  be  at  an  end.  The  powers  were  all  of  one 
mind :  they  were  out  to  take  whatever  they  could  get. 

It  was  as  if  the  Russians  and  the  English  had  just  seized  rival  reser¬ 
vations  on  Long  Island  and  the  Jersey  coast,  commanding  New  York 
City  ;  as  if  the  English  had  wrenched  away  Charleston ;  the  Germans, 
Philadelphia ;  the  French,  New  Orleans ;  and  Cossacks  were  garrisoned 
in  strategic  points  throughout  New  England.  It  was  as  if  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railway  were  manned  and  guarded 
by  Slavs,  the  New  York  Central  by  Belgians,  the  Pennsylvania  by 
Prussians ;  as  if  the  Pittsburg  mines  were  handed  over  en  bloc  to  an 
English  corporation,  and  the  Russians  had  exclusive  mining  rights  to 
the  gold  of  Alaska’s  Yukon  region.  Bates 

THE  TREATY  PORTS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  Canton  was  the  only  port 
open  to  European  trade.  By  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  which  closed  the 
Opium  War  (1840-1842),  the  Chinese  opened  five  treaty  ports  to 
European  powers,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  for  foreign  residence 
and  trade,  and  ceded  Hongkong  to  the  British.  Since  then  China 
has  opened,  or  has  been  compelled  to  open,  a  large  number  of  other 
ports.  In  Manchuria,  since  1900,  she  has  opened  a  number  of  treaty 
ports  under  pressure  from  Japan;  since  1898  she  has  voluntarily 
opened  a  number  of  desirable  ports,  with  a  view  to  keeping  them 
under  Chinese  control.  Of  this  class  (among  others)  is  the  town  of 
Chinwangtao,  the  winter  port  of  Tientsin.  There  are  no  foreign  con¬ 
cessions  in  the  voluntarily  opened  ports ;  in  them  the  international 
settlement,  or  “trade  quarter”  where  foreigners  reside,  is  under  Chinese 
administration.  At  present  China  has  56  regular  treaty  ports  and  8 
voluntarily  opened  ports,  25  ports  of  call,  and  16  frontier  caravan 
stations,  or  marts. 

Among  Great  Britain’s  Chinese  concessions  are  Amoy,  Canton, 
Hankow,  Tientsin,  and  Shanghai  (Fig.  210).  Japan  has  concessions 
at  Amoy,  Foochow,  Hangchow,  Hankow,  Newchwang,  and  Tientsin. 
Russia  had  concessions  at  Hankow,  Newchwang  and  Tientsin ;  France 
at  Canton,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  and  Tientsin.  Relgium  and  Italy 
have  concessions  at  Tientsin ;  and  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
also  had  concessions  there  which  were  surrendered  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  of  Versailles  (Germany)  and  St.  Germain-en-Laye  (Austria). 

At  each  treaty  port  is  a  tract  called  a  “concession,”  where  foreigners 
reside  and  manage  their  own  affairs.  They  levy  taxes  and  special 
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charges,  build  churches,  and  own  warehouses,  paying  a  land  tax  to  the 
government.  Foreigners  enjoy  equal  rights,  no  matter  what  nation 
operates  a  given  treaty  port.  Foreigners  can  also  be  tried  in  courts 
of  their  own ;  that  is,  there  is  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  at  the  treaty 
ports.  Cases  between  foreigners  and  Chinese  are  judged  under  the  law 
of  the  defendant,  who  has  freedom  as  to  counsel  and  supervision.  In 
Manchuria  the  foreigners  live  in  so-called  New  Towns,  built  around  the 
railway  stations  and  subject  to  either  Japanese  or  Russian  administra¬ 
tion.  The  ports  of  call  differ  from  treaty  ports  in  that  foreigners  cannot 
reside  there  or  have  business  there,  and  all  goods  to  and  from  ports  of 
call  must  pass  through  a  treaty  port. 

The  seizure  of  ports  by  rival  powers  was  accompanied  by  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  tributary  spheres  of  influence  which  in  practice  became  com¬ 
mercial  zones  parceled  out  among  British,  German,  French,  Belgian, 
and  Japanese  merchants.  Not  having  free  ports  or  a  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence,  the  United  States  carried  on  its  Chinese  trade  under  great  handi¬ 
caps.  This  condition,  coupled  with  the  rivalries  of  the  powers  already 
established,  was  dangerous  for  all ;  but  the  vested  interests  had  grown 
to  be  so  large  that  for  some  years  American  insistence  upon  the  Open 
Door  policy  had  little  effect.1 

In  view  of  the  prolonged  decline  of  government  in  China,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  its  judicial  system  became  both  antiquated  and  corrupt, 
two  qualities  which  have  marked  Chinese  administration  for  hundreds 
of  years.  To  offset  the  disadvantages  of  corrupt  practice,  the  powers 
with  vested  interests  in  China  obtained  extraterritorial  jurisdiction 
which  enabled  them  to  try  criminal  charges  against  their  own  citizens 
in  special  courts  of  their  own  appointment.  To  restore  China  to  full 
sovereignty  requires  the  abolition  of  these  rights ;  but  the  special 
courts  can  be  dispensed  with  only  if  the  Chinese  codes  of  law  and 
judicial  procedure  are  revised  and  simplified  and  honest  judges  are 
appointed. 

By  the  terms  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  China  (1903),  the  United  States  undertook  to  assist  China  in  the 
revision  of  the  legal  code  and  agreed  to  relinquish  extraterritorial 
rights  when  satisfied  that  a  real  change  for  the  better  had  been  made. 
China  thereupon  began  such  revision  in  1904.  Cruel  and  unjust 
punishments  were  abolished  in  1905.  Trained  judges  were  appointed. 

1  The  Open  Door  policy,  as  originally  framed  by  Secretary  Hay  in  1899,  was  an  attempt 
to  prevent  discrimination  against  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  spheres  of  influence  staked 
out  by  other  powers.  It  became  associated  with  the  principle  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  China  among  the  powers  only  when  critical  occasions  led  the  United  States  to  press  it 
upon  others.  It  became  a  binding  agreement  at  the  Washington  Conference  in  1922. 
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Similar  improvements  in  the  postal  service,  in  commerce  and  agri¬ 
culture,  were  halted  by  the  increased  intensity  of  revolutionary  out¬ 
breaks  following  1911,  and  a  growing  degree  of  impotence  on  the  part 
of  the  central  government. 

From  the  first,  China  had  in  vogue  a  system  of  municipal  tariff  and 
other  transit  exactions  which  subjected  trade,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  to  great  embarrassment.  A  revision  of  the  complicated 
system  came  to  be  an  imperative  need.  Some  provinces  allowed  goods 
to  enter  duty  free  (Mongolia) ;  some  had  local  rebates  (Manchuria). 
Each  power  pressed  for  special  customs  privileges,  as  in  the  tariff  on 
overland  trade  between  China  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Japan  on  the  other.  In  1842  (treaty  of  Nanking) 
it  was  arranged  that  5  per  cent  added  to  the  regular  tariff  of  the  treaty 
port  would  exempt  goods  from  all  other  dues,  no  matter  to  what  place 
in  China  they  were  sent.  Trade  at  non-treaty  ports  was  subject  to 
the  old  exactions.  Many  ports  should  be  opened  up  if  the  mineral 
and  soil  resources  are  to  be  effectively  developed. 

Eventually  it  became  the  judgment  of  leading  statesmen  that  there 
should  be  international  cooperation  with  respect  not  only  to  customs 
but  to  the  supervision  of  Chinese  rights  in  general.  There  was  no 
question  but  that  the  tariff  should  be  revised  and  the  regulation  of  it 
left  in  Chinese  hands,  with  supervision  for  a  time;  but  supervision 
should  be  by  agreement  among  the  powers,  not  a  matter  for  one  power 
alone.  To  that  end  there  was  held  in  1918  at  Shanghai  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  which  had  for  its  object  the  standardizing  of 
customs  rates  in  order  that  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  might  be 
charged,  with  the  possibility  of  a  higher  rate  to  increase  the  national 
revenues.  An  arrangement  had  already  been  contemplated  by  the 
treaty  of  1902  between  China  and  Great  Britain  and  by  that  of  1903 
between  China  and  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

A  step  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  special  privilege  was  the 
organization  of  the  New  Consortium  in  1919.  It  was  composed  of  a 
group  of  banks  and  bankers  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Japan,  formed  as  an  international  partnership  and  at  the 
request  of  their  governments.  Its  object  was  to  finance  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  transportation  systems,  highways,  and  other  basic  enterprises 
by  loans  to  the  Chinese  government.  By  these  means,  it  was  hoped  to 
preserve  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China  and 
diminish  international  commercial  rivalries  in  the  Far  East.  Future 
concessions  by  China  and  concessions  already  given,  upon  which  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  had  not  yet  been  made,  were  to  be  pooled  with  the 
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consortium  so  that  the  four  banking  groups  already  named  might  have 
an  equal  chance  of  participation.  Japan  sought  to  reserve  parts  of 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia  from  the  scope  of  the  consortium,  but  was 
finally  induced  to  relinquish  these  demands  except  with  respect  to 
certain  branch-line  railway  projects  in  southern  Manchuria.  The 
principle  of  the  consortium,  extended  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Washington 
Conference,  can  only  be  made  effective  if  and  when  a  sound  consti¬ 
tutional  government  is  formed  in  China  that  can  deal  responsibly  with 
respect  to  foreign  capital. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

The  United  States  has  come  into  both  conflict  and  cooperation  with 
the  European  powers  in  China.  She  has  been  in  conflict  because  she 
has  maintained  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door  in  face  of  the  policy  of 
spheres  of  influence,  special  privileges,  concessions,  and  the  like, 
obtained  from  China  by  a  few  European  powers  as  occasions  of  weak¬ 
ness  offered.  She  has  found  herself  cooperating  with  the  European 
powers  in  protecting  her  nationals,  as  in  the  Boxer  rebellion  of  1900, 
and  again  in  Shanghai  and  other  treaty  ports  in  1926  and  1927  during 
the  siege  of  that  city  in  the  progress  of  China’s  civil  war.  She  has  also 
cooperated  with  the  powers  in  the  matter  of  reducing  the  Chinese 
customs  schedules  and  in  the  principle  of  the  consortium  mentioned 
above.  By  the  Washington  Conference  the  United  States  took  the 
most  important  single  step  it  has  taken  in  the  Far  East  since  the 
announcement  of  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door.  At  that  conference 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  definitely  pledged 
themselves  to  work  in  harmony,  foregoing  individual  aggression,  special 
privileges,  and  spheres  of  influence,  and  substituting  the  principle  of 
cooperation,  to  the  end  that  there  should  eventually  come  about  an 
independent  and  unified  Chinese  state.  To  so  great  a  degree  have 
the  critics  of  the  conference  settled  upon  its  naval  features  that  the 
complete  change  in  the  status  of  the  Chinese  question  has  been  largely 
overlooked.  Though  continued  disorder  in  China  makes  the  agree¬ 
ments  of  that  conference  with  respect  to  China  of  little  immediate  con¬ 
sequence,  the  mere  declaration  of  purposes  and  the  announcement  of 
principles  make  it  hard  for  a  given  power  to  pursue  an  independent 
course  of  aggression  in  the  future. 

The  conference  is  a  point  of  departure.  It  is  not  so  much  what  has 
been  done  as  the  selfish  policies  that  have  been  definitely  and  publicly 
renounced  that  give  significance  to  the  Chinese  results  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  Japan  can  afford  to  take  a  new  view,  because  her  treaty  rights 
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in  Manchuria  have  been  recognized,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  she  has 
there  wide  scope  for  further  imperialistic  advances.  Great  Britain 
on  the  other  hand  is  content  to  hold  what  she  has  gained,  and  if  peace 
is  restored,  her  predominance  in  Chinese  trade  will  give  her  great 
commercial  advantages.  France  has  important  advantages  in  southern 
China,  but  she  has  only  minor  interests  elsewhere.  Germany  is  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated.  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  the  danger  of  further 
aggression  depends  upon  Russia’s  policy  with  respect  to  Manchuria  and 
the  control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Here  is  a  great  colonizing 
region  with  a  temperate  zone  climate,  fast  filling  with  Chinese  labor. 
It  produces  cereals  and  the  soya  bean  in  such  quantities  as  to  be, 
wholly  aside  from  its  valuable  minerals  and  forests,  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  of  empire.  These  resources  and  related  privileges  in  Siberian 
and  Manchurian  ports  and  rivers,  and  not  communistic  activity  in 
China,  are  the  real  points  of  conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  steps  by  which  China  came  under  foreign 
domination,  the  rivalries  and  special  privileges  of  the  powers  that  led 
to  the  insistence  by  the  United  States  upon  the  policy  of  the  Open 
Door,  and  the  corrupt  and  unresponsive  state  of  Chinese  political  life. 
If  the  cooperation  of  the  powers  had  become  necessary,  it  needed 
more  than  mere  recognition  of  the  fact  to  make  them  take  the  first  step. 
The  serious  threat  of  war,  implied  by  Japan’s  aggressive  militaristic 
mainland  policy,  following  the  World  War,  proved  an  effective  spur. 
The  Washington  Conference  of  1921-1922  may  have  come  too  late  to 
save  present-day  China,  but  at  least  it  ended  a  period  of  real  danger 
for  the  powers  themselves  and  set  up  principles  of  conduct  that  cannot 
fail  to  guide  later  policies,  whatever  future  China  may  have.  Its  most 
important  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  Chinese  Customs  Tariff  is  the  subject  of  a  treaty  signed  by  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  the  British  Empire,  China,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal.  It  was  agreed  : 

(1)  To  standardize  the  customs  duties. 

(2)  To  make  a  further  revision  of  the  customs  schedule  of  duties  on 
imports  into  China,  to  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years  following  the  completion  of  the  immediate  revision  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  treaty. 

(3)  To  have  thereafter  periodical  revisions  of  the  customs  schedule 
every  seven  years. 

(4)  To  recognize  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  the  rates  and  customs 
duties  levied  on  all  the  land  frontiers  as  well  as  the  maritime 
frontiers  of  China.  . 
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Supplementary  to  the  treaties  whose  clauses  have  been  briefly 
outlined  there  were  passed  a  number  of  resolutions.  We  shall  note 
only  those  that  are  of  exceptional  importance : 

(1)  To  establish  in  China  a  Board  of  Reference  to  which  may 
be  referred  for  investigation  and  report  any  questions  arising 
in  connection  with  the  execution  of  certain  treaty  articles  de¬ 
signed  to  stabilize  the  conditions  in  the  Far  East  and  partic¬ 
ularly  in  China  itself. 

(2)  To  assist  China  in  its  expressed  desire  to  reform  its  judicial 
system,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  relinquished  the  extra¬ 
territorial  rights  now  existing  and  subversive  of  Chinese  sov¬ 
ereignty. 

(3)  To  recognize  China’s  desire  to  abolish  foreign  postal  agencies  by 
abandoning  existing  special  postal  agencies,  but  only  on  condition 
that  an  efficient  Chinese  postal  service  is  maintained. 

(4)  To  withdraw  armed  forces  now  on  duty  in  China  in  the  service 
of  the  powers  whenever  China  shall  assure  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreigners  in  China. 

(5)  To  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  construction  and  use  of 
radio  stations  in  the  territory  of  China. 

(6)  To  assist  the  Chinese  government  in  unifying  the  railways  of 
China  and  in  placing  them  under  Chinese  control,  with  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  from  foreign  financial  and 
technical  advisers. 

(7)  To  require  Chinese  performance  of  obligations  toward  foreign 
stockholders,  bondholders,  and  creditors  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  should  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
railway  and  in  favor  of  China  be  brought  about. 

These  aspirations  are  still  ineffective  because  of  internal  disorder  in 
China.  They  are  only  so  many  points  of  departure  in  the  first  negotia¬ 
tions  that  will  give  direction  to  Chinese  policy  when  civil  war  abates. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  CHINA 

The  successive  steps  by  which  China  has  come  to  its  present  state  of 
partition  are  too  complicated  to  present  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  general  situation  out  of  which  disorder  sprang  and  the 
trend  of  events  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  the  first  place  the 
hold  of  the  Peking  .government  upon  the  outer  provinces  of  China  has 
always  been  weak  (pages  602  to  604).  For  centuries  the  chief  source 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  central  government  has  been  revenue. 
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Anything  that  deflected  the  flow  of  revenue  was  an  object  of  official 
concern.  So  long  as  the  stream  of  revenue  was  continued  the  local 
affairs  of  a  provincial  government  were  left  to  a  large  degree  undis¬ 
turbed.  The  Chinese  are  interested  primarily  in  their  own  shops  and 
farms.  Only  in  a  limited  sense  is  there  village  or  community  pride. 
This  means  that  even  regional  or  provincial  patriotism  is  negligible 
and  national  patriotism  exists  in  only  a  narrowly  limited  sense.  When 
the  disturbing  events  of  1911  occurred,  at  the  fall  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  the  local  leaders  were  startled  into  a  new  frame  of  mind. 
Each  sought  first  to  control  his  own  province  ;  each  wanted  ultimately 
to  rule  China.  Ambitious  military  leaders  extended  their  power  and 
instituted  rival  programs.  China  became  an  armed  camp.  The 
soldiers  lived  by  plunder  in  part,  in  part  by  orderly  requisitions  paid 
in  local  coinage,  but  bearing  heavily  on  the  already  oppressed  Chinese 
peasant  and  upsetting  the  delicate  balance  of  life.  There  was  little 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  local  military  leaders  to  improve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  no  attempt  to  improve  the  roads  or,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  to  maintain  the  canals  and  river  embankments.  Flood 
and  famine  were  a  natural  consequence.  China  has  been  unable 
to  break  out  of  this  vicious  circle.  No  leader  has  been  able  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  the  country.  There  is  no  railway  organization 
to  transport  men,  food,  and  munitions.  Lawlessness  has  become 
almost  general.  Bandits  and  soldiers  have  looted  one  province  after 
another,  the  former  being  recruited  from  the  latter  as  commanders  are 
defeated  and  the  soldiers  find  themselves  turned  back  to  civil  life. 
Only  locally  has  order  been  maintained,  road  building  carried  on,  and 
education  developed,  as  in  Shansi,  for  example. 

The  Peking  government,  nominally  recognized  as  the  government 
of  China,  has  virtually  passed  out  of  existence  so  far  as  national  power 
is  concerned.  This  means  that  foreign  loans  are  impossible  to  get. 
In  the  meantime  increasing  numbers  of  foreign  troops  and  ships  of  war 
are  on  China’s  rivers  and  in  her  ports  to  protect  the  foreigner,  to  keep 
open  the  channels  of  trade,  to  safeguard  the  property  interests  and 
investments  of  their  nationals.  What  the  end  may  be  no  one  can 
forecast ;  either  it  lies  in  Chinese  character  or  it  will  be  settled  by 
outsiders  if  the  Chinese  lack  the  requisite  leadership.  In  the  more 
distant  future  China  will  be  what  the  powers  decide  it  shall  become. 
The  crowding  that  has  afflicted  China  and  the  lack  of  modern  means 
of  communication  have  left  China  a  politically  inert  mass.  It  is  a 
grave  question  whether  there  is  sufficient  strength  of  character  in  the 
Chinese  leaders  to  enable  China  again  to  become  a  nation. 
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THE  OUTER  DEPENDENCIES  1 

Given  general  disorder,  it  was  clear  that  the  outer  dependencies 
would  be  among  the  first  to  attempt  a  severance  of  relations  with 
China.  They  have  repeatedly  tried  to  make  treaties  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  Peking  government.  This  policy  made  trouble  in  Mongolia 
even  before  the  World  War.  Not  only  had  there  been  a  marked 
advance  of  agricultural  population  distasteful  to  the  Mongols,  but 
many  of  the  mixed  tribes  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands.  It 
resulted  that  when  the  old  dynasty  fell  and  a  republic  was  organized 
the  people  of  free  Mongolia  (like  Tibet)  declared  their  independence 
of  China. 

Both  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  for  a  thousand  years  have  been  the 
scene  of  forward  and  backward  movements  of  peoples  along  the  fine 
between  the  Great  Wall  and  the  Desert  of  Gobi.  Here  is  a  broad  zone 
that  forms  a  boundary  between  an  agricultural  civilization  which  the 
Chinese  proudly  call  “The  Middle  Kingdom”  and  a  pastoral,  nomad 
civilization  of  a  barbarian  type  held  in  contempt  by  the  Chinese.  It 
was  a  Manchu  leader  (of  Manchuria)  who  in  1644  overthrew  the 
Ming  dynasty  and  established  in  Peking  the  Manchu  power,  which 
continued  until  the  Revolution  of  1911. 

Manchuria,  though  in  process  of  colonization  for  fifty  years,  is  still 
in  a  pioneer  state  of  development.  It  has  excellent  agricultural  land 
not  yet  occupied  or  but  thinly  populated.  It  has  important  iron 
deposits,  and  its  timber  lands  lying  near  the  sea  are  an  object  of  special 
interest  to  Japan.  There  are  also  the  interests  of  its  20,000,000  inhab¬ 
itants  to  take  into  account.  China  enters  as  a  third  party,  first  because 
the  territory  is  hers  in  nominal  sovereignty,  second  because  it  may 
serve  as  an  outlet  for  her  crowded  populations.  Her  repeated  efforts 
to  safeguard  her  rights  have  been  ineffectual.  Finally,  the  region  is 
strategically  related  to  Inner  Mongolia,  where  there  exist  possibilities 
of  pioneer  settlement  extending  as  far  southwestward  as  Shansi.  The 
whole  extent  of  this  active  frontier  is  hardly  less  than  a  thousand  miles. 
The  Chinese  call  Inner  Mongolia  “the  country  of  long  grass.”  Here 
pastoral  Mongols  form  the  indigenous  population.  The  country  lies 
outside  the  Great  Wall  and  for  that  reason  did  not  attract  Chinese 
farmers  in  large  numbers  until  about  fifty  years  ago.  During  the 
interval  the  plowed  land  has  been  extended  northwest  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  year  and  the  scattered  agricultural  population  has  moved 
even  faster  (page  582). 

1  For  the  present  status  of  Tibet  see  pages  562  to  564. 
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China  cannot  possess  the  land  in  a  permanent  way  through  the 
colonization  of  her  own  people  without  periodically  facing  Russia 
in  making  decisions  regarding  land  and  railways  and  concessions  that 
lie  close  to  her  long  frontier,  the  boundary  with  Russia  forming  the 
longest  international  boundary  in  the  world.  When  we  consider  that 
this  boundary  lies  far  from  the  seat  of  both  central  governments  and 
that  the  distant  Chinese  provinces  are  thinly  populated  but  highly 
valuable  both  economically  and  strategically,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  quick  and  sweeping  changes  should  take  place  in  the  politico- 
geographical  situation  from  year  to  year.  To  the  effect  of  distance 
should  be  added  that  of  terrain :  a  large  part  of  the  territory  is  wild 
mountain  and  desert  country  and  the  most  valuable  part  is  newly  de¬ 
veloped  land,  as  in  northern  Manchuria  and  eastern  Siberia.  We  have 
also  to  remember  that  the  political  systems  were  entirely  changed  on 
both  sides  of  the  boundary,  Russia’s  in  1917-1918  and  China’s  in  1911. 
Protracted  internal  revolution  followed  the  ending  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  as  revolution  in  Russia  followed  the  abdication  of  the  Czar. 
Naturally  there  has  been  uncertainty  upon  the  distant  frontiers. 

No  matter  how  revolutionary  are  the  changes  of  the  moment,  the 
evolution  of  a  people  always  reflects  the  historic  past.  The  power  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  was  exercised  but  feebly  in  the  outer  marches  of 
the  vast  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  China  of  today  exhibits  the  same  weak 
hold  upon  its  peripheral  regions,  which  are  preoccupied  by  local  affairs 
and  are  not  tied  to  the  eastern  seats  of  population  by  railroads,  wagon 
roads,  or  even  canals.  The  allegiance  of  Tibet  was  always  doubtful 
and  Chinese  sovereignty  has  long  been  but  a  shadow  there.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Outer  Mongolia,  where  Russia  in  1911,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Chinese  revolution,  began  aggressive  measures  and  then  negotia¬ 
tions  which  ended  (November  1913)  in  the  recognition  by  China  of 
the  autonomy  of  Outer  Mongolia,  a  recognition  that  was  confirmed  in 
the  Tripartite  Convention  of  Kyakhta  (June  1915),  signed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  China,  Russia,  and  Outer  Mongolia.  Ry  the  terms  of 
these  treaties  and  agreements  Russia  gained  a  privileged  position  m 
autonomous  Mongolia.  Chinese  troops  were  not  to  be  admitted  there 
nor  Chinese  subjects  allowed  to  colonize  the  land.  Russia  promised  to 
assist  Mongolia  to  maintain  an  autonomous  regime.  Russians  were 
to  be  allowed  to  move  about  freely,  conduct  any  business  they  chose, 
export  and  import  without  the  payment  of  duties  or  local  taxes,  and 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Mongolian  government  for  the  working 
of  mineral  and  timber  lands,  fisheries,  and  the  like.,  There  were  also 
special  rights  of  pasturage. 
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But  the  ties  that  have  bound  Outer  Mongolia  to  China  for  over  two 
hundred  years  could  not  be  set  aside  so  lightly  and  Chinese  rather  than 
Russian  trade  continued  to  flourish.  The  chaotic  conditions  in  Russia 
following  revolution,  and  the  threat  upon  Mongolia’s  frontiers,  as  well 
as  the  disorder  that  had  crept  into  Mongolia,  led  to  an  appeal  from  that 
province  to  the  Chinese  government  to  restore  the  old  order,  which 
request  was  granted  in  a  presidential  mandate  in  November  1919. 

The  internal  reorganization  of  Russia  and  her  difficulties  with  her 
European  neighbors  led  to  a  wide  restriction  of  ambitions  and  power  in 
the  East,  with  the  consequence  that  the  Mongolian  agreements  came 
to  naught,  though  they  were  designed,  as  the  texts  clearly  show,  to  turn 
Mongolia  into  a  Russian  province.  Proceeding  on  a  new  principle 
and  with  greater  caution,  the  Soviet  government  came  to  an  agreement 
with  China  on  17  June  1924,  in  a  treaty  which  recognized  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Republic  of  China  and  respected  Chinese 
sovereignty  therein,  the  troops  of  Russia  being  subsequently  with¬ 
drawn.  There  were  mutual  undertakings  to  demarcate  the  national 
boundaries,  to  use  rivers  and  lakes  on  the  frontier  on  a  basis  of  equality 
and  reciprocity,  and  to  renounce  special  rights  and  privileges  and  all 
concessions  acquired  by  the  Czarist  government  in  the  past.  Russia 
agreed  to  relinquish  the  rights  of  extraterritoriality  and  consular 
jurisdiction. 

CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILWAY 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  agreement  of  1924  relates 
to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway ;  for  here  we  have  not  only  a  modern 
instrument  of  colonization,  penetration,  and  war ;  but  linked  up  with  it 
by  rail  and  opposed  to  it  in  policy  we  find  the  South  Manchurian  Rail¬ 
way  connecting  directly  with  the  port  of  Dairen  and  long  recognized 
as  a  most  important  asset  of  Japan  in  the  extension  of  her  power, 
economic  and  political,  in  the  rich  territory  of  Manchuria.  The 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  a  term  originally  applied  to  the  whole 
railway  system  of  Manchuria,  built  by  the  Russians  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  agreement  between  China  and  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank 
in  1896.  It  was  designed  to  make  a  short  cut  from  Manchuli  near  the 
Manchuria-Siberia  border  straight  across  to  Vladivostok,  avoiding 
the  route  around  the  Amur  and  the  Ussuri  rivers,  which  was  several 
hundred  miles  longer.  A  branch  at  Harbin  ran  southwest  to  Mukden 
and  continued  thence  to  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur  at  the  end  of  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula.  The  corporation  known  as  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  was  a  joint  stock  company  with  private  funds,  like  the  bank 
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that  financed  the  building  of  it.  The  Chinese  government  was  given 
certain  special  rights,  was  to  receive  annually  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
and  was  after  eighty  years  to  obtain  the  railway  free  of  cost.  The 
Russian  government  was  not  to  interfere  in  what  was  designed  on  the 
part  of  China  to  be  a  purely  commercial  enterprise.  Thus  Russia, 
taking  advantage  of  the  close  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  China  and 
the  willingness  of  Germany  and  France  to  join  with  her  in  restricting 
Japanese  ambitions  in  South  Manchuria,  was  able  to  engineer,  osten¬ 
sibly  in  the  form  of  a  private  enterprise,  another  imperialistic  advance  ; 
for  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  zone  of  the  railway  had  extra¬ 
territorial  privileges  and  Russia  might  have  her  own  troops,  police 
arrangements,  and  courts.  In  1898  the  original  concession  was 
extended  to  include  a  line  from  Harbin  south  to  Port  Arthur  at  the  tip 
of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  and  both  the  peninsula  and  its  ports  were 
leased  to  Russia  for  twenty -five  years.  Following  the  Roxer  troubles 
of  1900,  Russia  saw  her  opportunity  to  distribute  troops  throughout 
Manchuria  and  withdraw  them,  if  indeed  she  would  withdraw  at  all, 
only  when  China  agreed  to  humiliating  conditions.  The  consequence 
was  the  Russo-Japanese  war  of  1904-1905  and  the  elimination  of 
Russia  from  South  Manchuria.  Thereafter  South  Manchuria  was 
recognized  by  Russia  as  a  Japanese  sphere  of  influence  and  North 
Manchuria  was  recognized  by  Japan  as  a  Russian  sphere  of  influence, 
each  having  its  own  railway  system,  each  waiting  a  favorable  time  in 
which  to  extend  its  territorial  control. 

When  Russia  became  disorganized  following  the  revolution  of 
1917-1918,  Japan  sent  an  army  of  more  than  70,000  men  into  Siberia 
and  overran  Russian  territory  as  far  as  Lake  Baikal.  She  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  seizing  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  only  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  an  Interallied  railway  board.  After  1  November  1922  the 
Interallied  board  ceased  to  function,  and  the  railway  was  operated 
under  a  board  of  directors  with  a  Chinese  president  and  a  Russian 
general  manager.  Thus  affairs  stood  until  June  1924.  Then  a  new 
treaty  was  signed  between  Russia  and  China  which  declared  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  to  be  a  commercial  enterprise.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  all  the  shares  and  bonds  of  the  railway  should  be 
transferred  to  China ;  but  these  promising  phrases  are  neutralized  by 
the  further  stipulation  that  the  rights  of  the  two  governments  arising 
out  of  the  original  contract  of  1896  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
should  be  maintained  without  prejudice  to  Chinese  sovereignty. 
Seizing  a  time  when  China  was  at  odds  with  the  powers  who  enjoyed 
exceptional  privileges  upon  her  soil,  Russian  agents  persuaded  China 
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that  Russian  friendship  was  sincere  and  philanthropic,  since  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  to  come  into  the  possession  of  China 
without  compensation.  Extraterritorial  rights  were  given  up  and 
the  Roxer  indemnity  payments  were  waived  by  Russia.  Now  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris  in  1919  had  left  Shantung  in  Japanese 
hands,  and  remembering  all  the  servitudes  that  have  been  described  on 
preceding  pages,  China  listened  to  the  voice  of  Russia  and  made  the 
agreement  of  1924,  with  the  understanding  that  any  future  discussion 
concerning  details  should  be  between  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  third  party  or  parties. 

A  subsequent  treaty  between  the  Soviet  government  and  the  Mukden 
government  —  that  is,  the  government  of  General  Chang  Tso-ling, 
the  Manchurian  war  lord  —  followed  the  lines  of  the  treaty  of  June 
1924  between  Peking  and  Moscow.  Describing  his  territory  as  “The 
Government  of  the  Autonomous  Three  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China,”  Chang  Tso-ling  proceeded  to  deal  with  Russia  on  his  own 
account.  Again  there  was  agreement  to  settle  the  future  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  without  reference  to  third  parties,  China  to  have  the 
right  to  redeem  the  railway  at  any  time  with  Chinese  capital  at  the 
end  of  sixty  years,  not  eighty  years  as  in  earlier  agreements.  So  much 
of  the  future  of  the  whole  affair  was  left  to  commissions  and  conferences 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  text  of  these  treaties  means  very  little  and  that 
the  whole  field  is  still  open  to  political  manoeuvering.  Russia  still 
retains  the  general  managership  of  the  railway  and  listens  only  at 
convenient  moments  to  the  claims  and  demands  of  Chinese  authority. 

Thus  General  Chang  was  able  to  deal  with  Russia  on  his  own  account, 
since  he  found  himself  most  advantageously  placed  from  a  political 
point  of  view  between  two  powerful  rivals,  Japan  and  Russia,  from 
which  advantages  of  great  importance  could  be  alternately  derived. 
The  situation  is  especially  important  in  gauging  the  true  relations 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  for  it  is  in  Manchuria  that  their  real 
interests  clash.  Only  in  general  treaties  do  these  two  nations  speak 
in  engaging  terms  of  their  undying  friendship.  The  real  issues  are 
never  lost  sight  of  by  the  leaders  of  either  country.  On  the  part  of 
Japan  is  the  desire  to  pursue  a  mainland  policy  which  would  put 
into  her  hands  the  resources  of  northern  China  under  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  conditions  and  enable  her  to  invest  capital  for  the  development 
of  those  resources.  At  the  same  time  her  railroads  and  ports  prevent 
that  emergence  of  Russia  upon  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  that 
brought  such  instant  and  emphatic  protest  in  1905.  On  the  other 
hand  is  Russia,  whose  Far  Eastern  policy  is  concerned  not  merely  with 
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a  warm-water  port,  but  also  with  the  regaining  of  the  commercial 
and  strategic  advantages  she  once  enjoyed  in  northern  China  and  which 
she  has  now  all  but  lost. 


THE  OPIUM  PROBLEM 

The  government  of  China  has  been  fighting  the  use  of  opium  for  the 
past  two  hundred  years,  first  in  a  half-hearted  way  and  latterly  by  every 
available  means,  seeing  that  the  traffic  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  it  threatens  to  undermine  the  whole  character  of  the  Chinese 
people.  By  1917  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  had  stopped.  Ten 
years  before,  China  had  concluded  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
providing  for  an  annual  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  exports  of 
Indian  opium  to  China,  China’s  own  production  of  opium  to  be  steadily 
diminished. 

In  the  later  phases  of  the  opium  question  China  has  become  involved 
with  the  other  powers  in  differences  of  opinion  and  of  policy  through 
a  set  of  circumstances  that  we  shall  now  examine,  for  they  illustrate 
clearly  the  helpless  position  of  China  today  and  the  difficulties  that 
the  powers  have,  especially  Great  Britain,  in  giving  up  profitable 
rights.  So  widespread  had  become  the  effects  of  the  narcotic  plague 
by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  and  so  clearly  had  medical 
science  shown  the  effects  of  narcotics  in  undermining  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  strength  of  a  people,  that  the  antinarcotic  movement 
acquired  a  scope  and  strength  equal  to  the  antislavery  movement  in  the 
19th  century.  While  the  movement  relates  to  a  number  of  habit- 
forming  drugs  whose  devastating  effects  are  well  known,  it  has  been 
centered  chiefly  on  opium.  The  largest  producers  are  China,  India, 
Turkey,  and  Persia.1  The  number  of  pounds  of  opium  produced  by 
these  four  countries  in  1922  were  4,400,000,  1,955,000,  650,000,  and 
450,000,  respectively.  The  remaining  four  opium-growing  countries 
—  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Turkestan,  and  Afghanistan  —  produced  only 
about  350,000  pounds  among  them.  The  drug  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Far  East,  but  it  is  consumed  on  a  large  scale  chiefly 
in  China. 

The  first  international  step  for  the  restriction  of  the  traffic  in  nar¬ 
cotics  was  taken  about  1906.  On  the  invitation  of  the  United  States 
an  International  Opium  Commission  met  at  Shanghai  in  1909. 

1  India,  like  China,  has  recognized  the  same  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  opium.  Both  of 
the  two  great  Indian  leaders,  Gandhi  and  Tagore,  signed  a  petition  to  the  Opium  Con¬ 
ference  at  Geneva  in  1924,  urging  action  by  that  body;  but  resistance  continues,  again 
because  of  the  rich  revenue  derived  from  opium  by  some  of  the  princes  of  native  states. 
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There  were  present  the  representatives  of  twelve  other  powers.  An 
international  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  control  of  opium  pro¬ 
duction  and  trade  met  at  The  Hague  in  1912,  and  a  convention  was 
adopted  defining  the  type  of  dangerous  drug  to  be  controlled  and  under¬ 
taking  to  regulate  exports  and  imports  in  those  countries  not  yet 
ready  for  total  suppression,  and  to  prohibit  import  altogether  in  others, 
except  for  medical  purposes.  A  third  international  conference  met 
in  the  Netherlands,  June  1914.  Then  came  the  World  War,  and  it 
was  only  in  November  1920  that  the  First  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  able  to  establish  an  advisory  committee  on  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs.  The  result  has  been  a  convention  which 
has  56  signatories ;  among  those  that  have  ratified,  46  are  members 
of  the  League. 

But  there  are  outstanding  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  so 
comprehensive  a  scheme.  It  is  clear  in  the  first  instance  that  a  system 
of  licensing  and  close  administration  in  many  unequally  governed 
countries  cannot  be  administered  equally  and  that  smuggling  on 
remote  and  ill-guarded  frontiers  will  be  heavy.  Restriction  of  pro¬ 
duction  seems  a  more  direct  method  of  attack.  Because  this  demands 
a  self-denying  attitude  on  the  part  of  producing  countries  like  China, 
Persia,  Turkey,  and  Bolivia,1  it  is  clear  that  only  moderate  effectiveness 
may  be  expected.  Opposition  to  the  plan  has  arisen  on  the  part  of 
opium  growers.  In  China  a  special  difficulty  is  the  actual  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  opium  growing  by  some  of  the  war  lords,  who  find  in  it 
a  large  revenue.  As  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  control  may  be 
cited  the  case  of  Persia.  Since  Persia  has  not  ratified  the  1912  con¬ 
vention  nor  adopted  the  import  certificate  system  recommended  by  the 
League,  the  trade  is  uncontrolled  by  export  licenses  and  is  a  menace  of 
large  proportions  to  the  populations  of  the  Far  East.  The  Council  of 
the  League  adopted  recommendations  calling  upon  governments  whose 
ships  engage  in  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  adopt  measures  of 
control. 

In  the  first  Geneva  Conference  of  1922  it  was  maintained  that  the 
opium  traffic  in  the  Far  East  could  hardly  be  stopped  or  smoking 
prohibited  so  long  as  there  was  illicit  production  of  opium.  China’s 
representative  replied  that  China  wa,s  not  the  chief  purveyor  of  illicit 
opium.  In  his  view  the  principal  difficulty  was  with  nationals  who 
enjoy  extraterritorial  privileges.  He  maintained  further  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  powers  was  necessary  for  the  effective  control  of  the 
use  of  narcotics,  since  it  was  through  the  nationals  of  these  powers 

A  principal  producer  of  coca  leaves,  from  which  cocaine  (and  derivatives)  is  obtained. 
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that  export,  import,  transshipment,  and  transport  were  controlled. 
He  added  that  China  in  due  time,  and  after  her  internal  disorders  had 
passed,  would  again  enforce  anti-opium  legislation  and  bring  it  to  a 
full  stop.  As  a  result  of  a  second  conference  held  in  1924  there  was 
agreement  among  the  powers  to  control  the  production,  distribution, 
and  export  of  raw  opium  and  to  limit  the  production  of  drugs  to  medical 
and  scientific  needs.  They  agreed  further  to  control  the  international 
trade  in  drugs.  Though  China  did  not  sign  the  convention,  it  is  clearly 
probable  that  if  the  powers  sincerely  enforce  the  regulations  upon 
which  they  have  agreed  China  will  again  meet  her  obligations  and 
suppress  the  production  and  control  the  trade  of  opium. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-TWO 


THE  PACIFIC  REALM,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  wealth  of  India,  the  Far  East,  and  the  East  Indies  was  known  to 
Europeans  several  centuries  before  the  all-sea  route  thither  had  been 
pioneered  by  Vasco  da  Gama  from  the  west  and  by  Magellan  from 
the  east.  Rut  its  control  could  not  pass  into  European  hands  until 
a  sea  route  had  been  discovered ;  for  the  land  routes  were  too  long 
and  difficult  from  the  physiographic  standpoint  and  they  were  beset 
by  incurable  disorders.  Illuminating  in  this  respect  is  the  early 
abandonment  of  the  Red  Sea  route  (followed  by  Covilham  in  1487 
on  his  way  to  India),  though  it  involved  the  crossing  of  so  small  a  strip 
of  land  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  physical  geography  of  Asia 
helped  its  native  peoples  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the  world  until  time  had 
worked  a  mighty  change  and  the  European  became  indomitable  upon 
the  sea. 

Once  the  key  to  Asiatic  trade  conquest  had  been  discovered,  western 
merchants  were  swift  to  extend  their  range  of  power.  Covilham  and 
Vasco  da  Gama  were  soon  followed  by  other  Portuguese  explorers, 
who  pushed  eastward  and  northward  as  far  as  Japan  (Pinto,  1543). 
The  Dutch  were  close  behind  them.  Spain,  with  the  Philippines  as 
her  chief  center  of  trade,  maintained  a  galleon  service  between  Manila 
and  Acapulco  in  Mexico.  Japan  and  China  were  closed  empires.  The 
focus  of  activity  was  southeastern  Asia.  Long  after  their  discovery 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  counted  as  of  no  value,  and  the  mazes 
of  islands  and  archipelagos  of  the  vast  outer  Pacific  were  on  the  whole 
regarded  as  mere  stations  for  supplying  food  and  water  to  the  mariner. 

As  in  our  day,  the  political  geography  of  the  Pacific  has  always  been 
closely  related  to  the  general  European  conditions  of  diplomacy  and 
war,  and  for  our  present  purpose  its  successive  stages  need  not  be 
detailed  here.  The  vast  Portuguese  possessions  shrank  to  mere  foot¬ 
holds,  as  at  Macao  in  southern  China,  and  at  Goa  and  elsewhere  in 
India.  The  Dutch,  though  ejected  from  South  Africa,  held  a  large 
part  of  the  East  Indies.  Spain’s  sphere  in  the  Pacific  was  static. 
Russia,  as  a  result  chiefly  of  Rering’s  expedition,  broke  over  the  north¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  Pacific  and  planted  her  flag  in  Alaska ;  but  Siberia  was 
too  distant  and  extensive  and  Russian  commercial  organization  too 
primitive  to  permit  effective  penetration  of  the  field  of  eastern  trade 
until  the  modern  period  of  overland  railway  construction  in  northern 
China. 
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It  was  the  English  who  won  supremacy  in  naval  power  in  the  early 
colonial  period  and,  with  shrewd  foresight,  backed  up  their  great 
chartered  trading  companies  as  pioneers  of  empire.  India  is  Great 
Britain’s  chief  prize,  but  the  power  of  her  merchants  is  felt  in  every 
port  of  the  vast  trade  realm  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  French 
interests  declined  after  a  favorable  beginning  and  only  fragments  re¬ 
mained  until  the  second  half  of  the  19t,h  century,  when  France  seized 
Indo-China.  Germany  came  later  and  got  less,  being  restricted  in  the 
Pacific  to  relatively  poor  and  widely  spaced  island  possessions ;  and 
she  had  no  hold  at  all  in  densely  populated  Malaysia.  The  United 
States,  though  winning  rights  in  Samoa  (Pagopago)  as  early  as  1839, 
did  not  obtain  tangible  authority  there  until  1889.  Hawaii  in  1898 
and  the  Philippines  and  Guam  later  in  the  same  year  were  the  succeed¬ 
ing  steps  in  a  belated  advance. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  large  European 
nations,  in  the  full  tide  of  industrial  organization,  sought  eagerly 
for  overseas  markets,  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  significant  that  during  this  period  neither  the  United  States 
nor  Japan,  the  two  strongest  powers  bordering  the  Pacific,  participated 
in  the  division  of  territory.  The  United  States,  so  lately  expanded 
westward,  had  cheap  land  and  a  multitude  of  domestic  enterprises 
that  absorbed  her  energies  and  capital.  She  sought  extension  of 
power  on  the  sea  only  when  foreign  trade  was  needed  to  supplement 
domestic  resources  and  to  supply  a  wider  market  for  the  products  of 
her  expanding  industrial  organization.  Japan,  who  kept  her  ports 
closed  to  European .  trade  until  1854,  pursued  a  strictly  provincial 
policy  with  respect  to  additional  territory.  Her  interest  in  the  Pacific, 
once  aroused,  was  long  restricted  to  the  consolidation  of  island  hold¬ 
ings  off  the  eastern  Asiatic  mainland,  until  the  whole  archipelago 
between  Formosa  and  the  Kuril  Islands,  with  an  extent  of  3000  miles, 
was  in  her  hands.  Thereafter  she  looked  toward  the  mainland  and 
its  readily  exploitable  people  and  wealth  rather  than  toward  the  outer 
and  poorer  Pacific  islands. 

With  the  spread  of  Japanese  settlers  to  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii 
and  the  phenomenally  rapid  growth  of  her  overseas  commerce,  partic¬ 
ularly  during  the  World  War,  Japan  sought  every  possible  territorial 
and  strategic  advantage.  By  agreement  with  Great  Britain  in  1916 
she  was  to  obtain  all  of  Germany’s  islands  north  of  the  equator,  while 
Great  Britain  was  to  have  all  of  those  south  of  the  equator,  in  the  event 
of  Germany’s  defeat.  This  agreement,  confirmed  subsequently  to  the 
treaty  of  Versailles,  places  Japan  in  a  new  relation  to  the  western  powers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  JAPANESE  POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Japan’s  position  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  where  her  capture 
of  the  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands  (1914)  placed  her,  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  naval  strategists  of  the  United  States.  In  earlier 
years  the  defense  of  American  territory  in  the  Pacific  was  related  to 
the  idea  of  the  “American  quadrilateral.”  As  Figure  213  shows, 
this  consists  of  four  possessions,  widely  spaced :  Dutch  Harbor  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska ;  Guam,  1520  miles  east  of  the  Philippines ; 
Hawaii,  2100  miles  southwest  of  San  Francisco ;  and  Samoa,  1600  miles 
northeast  of  New  Zealand.  American  concern  for  the  means  of  naval 
protection  in  the  Pacific  first  manifested  itself  about  fifty  years  ago, 
when  part  of  Samoa  became  an  American  responsibility.  There  were 
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Fig.  213.  The  political  map  of  the  Pacific  today.  All  of  Germany’s  former  possessions  north 
of  the  equator  were  assigned  to  Japan  as  mandated  territory ;  and  those  south  of  the  equator 
were  similarly  assigned  to  Great  Britain,  to  Australia,  or  to  New  Zealand.  Note  the  distances 
along  the  sides  of  the  “  American  quadrilateral.” 

added  the  Philippines  and  Guam  in  1898,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  in  1903.  These  possessions  cannot  be  protected  adequately 
save  by  holding  forward  bases  in  the  Pacific.  From  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippines,  is  almost  halfway  around  the  world. 
To  defend  these  widely  separated  areas  requires  a  great  fleet  of  warships, 
powerful  squadrons  of  seaplanes,  abundant  coaling  and  cable  facilities, 
and  large  and  powerful  radio  stations  at  strategic  points. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  area  Japan  has  now  thrust  a  long  finger, 
and  no  sooner  did  she  capture  the  Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Marianas 
(Marianne)  Islands  and  turn  out  the  German  authorities  than  she  sought 
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to  Japanize  the  local  industries  and  increase  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  strategic  points.  As  the  mandatory  power  under  the  League  of 
Nations,  Japan  is  now  expected  to  observe  certain  conditions  :  (1)  the 
islands  are  to  remain  unfortified ;  (2)  their  people  are  assured  some 
measure  of  autonomy  in  government ;  (3)  the  commercial  rights  of 
other  nationals  are  to  be  protected.  The  islands  assigned  to  Japan 
have  a  total  population  of  57,000 ;  their  foreign  trade  amounts  to 
$2,500,000  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  export  of  copra  and  phosphates. 
Their  strategical  importance  far  outweighs  their  commercial  value. 
Islands  have  gained  in  importance  because  of  the  use  of  airplanes  and 
hydroplanes  in  modern  warfare.  Also,  the  innumerable  islets  and 
protected  inland  waterways  that  abound  in  the  Pacific  furnish  ideal 
hiding  places  for  submarines.  The  existing  status  of  the  Pacific 
islands  is  shown  in  Figure  213,  As  commercial  assets,  the  islands  out¬ 
side  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Philippines  have  only  moderate  value. 

Were  the  control  of  the  Pacific  a  matter  of  strategy  only,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  intrusion  might  arouse  little  concern.  But,  unlike  the  European 
powers  who  hold  their  possessions  for  trade  or  native  development  of 
agriculture,  the  Japanese  are  themselves  tropical  colonizers.  They 
form  half  the  population  of  Hawaii  and  are  spreading  into  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  Only  the  barrier  of  restrictive  laws  prevents  them  from  figur¬ 
ing  more  largely  in  the  population  of  northern  Australia.  Their 
ethnic  penetration  of  the  lands  of  other  powers  is  slow  and  limited, 
but  it  is  favored  by  their  manner  of  living  and  the  prime  necessity  of 
the  white  planter  in  the  tropics  of  securing  acclimated  labor.  Such 
penetration  is  watched  sympathetically  by  the  Japanese  government 
and  is  made  the  basis  for  claims  of  equality  of  treatment ;  in  case  of 
successful  war,  territorial  control  might  follow.  This  matters  because 
Japan  has  a  strong  central  government ;  Chinese  or  Indian  penetration 
in  the  East  Indies  is  of  less  political  consequence  because  it  has  no 
military  power  behind  it. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

As  coaling  and  cable  stations,  islands  are  important  if  placed  near 
or  on  direct  steamship  routes.  The  United  States,  for  example,  is 
interested  in  its  small  scattered  holdings  as  they  assist  communication 
between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  The  Pacific  cable  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Cable  Company  runs  from  Hawaii  to  a  relay  station  at  Midway, 
and  to  Yap  in  the  Palau  group.  From  Yap  an  American-British  line 
extends  northward  to  the  Bonin  Islands,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Japanese  line  to  Tokyo.  There  is  also  a  connection  at  Yap  with  British 
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lines  to  the  Chinese  coast,  and 
the  American  cable  extending 
to  Manila  has  connections  with 
New  Guinea  and  with  Menado 
in  the  northern  Celebes.  Though 
Yap  was  assigned  to  Japan  as 
a  mandatory  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  were  secured  by 
special  treaty  with  J apan.  The 
United  States  thereby  obtained 
free  access  to  the  island  for  cable 
laying  or  operation,  freedom  to 
use  on  terms  of  equality  with 
Japanese  all  telegraphic  and 
radio  facilities,  and  equality  of 
trading  privileges. 

It  was  the  view  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  that  the  Atlantic  era 
must  soon  “exhaust  the  re¬ 
sources  at  its  command,”  and 
that  the  Pacific  era  is  just  at 
its  dawn.  This  is  far  from  meaning  that  an  early  decline  of  Atlantic 
power  will  take  place  even  in  an  absolute  sense.  It  means  only  that 
the  Pacific  realm  is  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  political  and  commercial 
development  that  is  of  the  greatest  import  to  humanity.  This  was 
first  clearly  seen  in  the  difficulties  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  immediately  after  the  World  War,  with  respect  to  Japanese 
military  occupation  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  persistent  Japanese  ef¬ 
forts  at  control  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Relations  became 


Fig.  214.  The  heavy t  line  encloses  the  area  peo¬ 
pled  by  the  yellow  race  in  the  tropics.  It  has 
settled  exclusively  in  regions  receiving  over  50  inches 
of  rain  a  year  (shaded  area).  A  similar  climate 
prevails  in  the  northern  part  of  Australia. 


strained  over  the  Japanese  exclusion  policy  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  (page  783),  and  both  countries  seemed  in  the  way  of  increas¬ 
ing  their  naval  strength  on  a  scale  justified  only  by  the  fear  of  con¬ 
flict.  So  dark  a  threat  at  the  end  of  a  devastating  European  war 
quickened  the  consciences  of  leaders  in  every  government.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  1921-1922, 
with  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
China,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  participating.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  contracting  powers  should  abandon  their  respective  capital 
ship  programs  and  that  future  building  should  be  for  replacement  only. 
The  three  principal  powers  —  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
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Japan  —  adopted  the  5-5-3  ratio,  with  France  and  Italy  at  1.75. 
Subsequently  the  same  ratios  were  maintained  in  prescribing  the  total 
tonnage  for  aircraft  carriers.  Capital  ships  were  not  to  exceed  35,000 
tons  displacement  and  guns  were  not  to  exceed  a  caliber  of  16  inches. 
In  however  unsatisfactory  a  state  the  conference  may  have  left  the 
question  of  submarines,  and  however  little  subsequent  progress  has 
been  made  in  setting  further  limits  to  naval  armament,  the  one  great 
spiritual  purpose  of  the  conference  was  achieved.  Rivals  that  had 
spoken  frankly  of  the  danger  of  war  had  taken  definite  measures  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  outbreak.  Of  still  greater  significance  is  the  fact 
that  rivals  put  their  signatures  to  a  compact  that  cannot  be  broken 
without  dishonor. 

An  equally  significant  result  of  the  conference  was  the  four-power 
treaty  with  reference  to  insular  possessions  and  dominions  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  powers  in  the  Pacific  realm.  The  treaty  provides  for  invita¬ 
tions  to  a  conference  in  case  a  controversy  should  arise  out  of  any 
Pacific  question,  and  frank  intercommunication  is  pledged  that  efficient 
measures  may  be  taken  jointly  or  separately  to  meet  a  dangerous 
situation.  Though  the  treaty  includes  only  four  articles,  it  accom¬ 
plishes  its  main  purpose ;  that  is,  it  publicly  recognizes  the  possibility 
of  war  in  the  Pacific  and  establishes  the  principle  of  conference  before 
warlike  acts  are  performed.  Agreements  supplementary  to  the  main 
treaties  of  the  conference  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo,  as  between  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  and  Japan,  with 
regard  to  fortifications  and  naval  bases.  There  is  to  be  no  increase 
in  naval  facilities  or  coast  defenses.  The  agreement  alfects  their 
respective  territories  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  insular  possessions  which  the  United  States  now  holds 
or  may  hereafter  acquire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  (a)  those 
adjacent  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  not  including  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
( b )  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

(2)  Hongkong  and  the  insular  possessions  which  the  British  Empire 
now  holds  or  may  hereafter  acquire  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east 
of  the  meridian  of  110°  east  longitude,  except  (a)  those  adjacent 
to  the  coast  of  Canada,  (b)  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

/  and  its  Territories,  and  (c)  New  Zealand. 

(3)  The  following  insular  territories  and  possessions  of  Japan  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  wit :  the  Kuril  Islands,  the  Bonin  Islands, 
Amami-Oshima,  the  Ryukyu  (Liuchiu)  Islands,  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores,  and  any  insular  territories  or  possessions  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  which  Japan  may  hereafter  acquire. 
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Fig.  215.  Population  map  of  the  world.  Each  dot  represents  500,000  persons.  In  Australia 
the  white  man  found  a  habitable  and  an  almost  empty  continent.  Distance  is  measured  in  time 
as  well  as  in  miles,  and  modern  transportation  has  greatly  shortened  the  time  of  ocean  journeys. 
Once  two  months  apart,  Australia  and  India  are  now  ten  days  apart,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Australia  and  China  or  Japan.  From  Finch  and  Baker,  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture,  1917. 
See  also  Figure  245,  page  734. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  of  race  and  power  affect  American 
opinion,  how  much  more  seriously  will  they  be  taken  by  the  small 
nation  of  Australia  with  one  twentieth  the  population !  The  Austra¬ 
lian  leaders  have  not  always  found  British  statesmen  in  sympathy  with 
them,  and  they  claim  that  breadth  of  view  regarding  the  admission  of 
aliens  is  possible  only  in  proportion  as  one  is  geographically  removed 
from  the  menace  of  colored  immigration.  We  turn  to  those  special 
aspects  which  the  problem  wears  in  the  white  man’s  lands  of  the 
southern  Pacific. 

There  are  two  British  possessions  —  Australia  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  —  in  which  the  political  problems  of  the  time  depend 
not  so  much  upon  the  physical  setting  of  the  race  as  upon  public 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  other  races.  In  South  Africa, 
the  problem  is  to  keep  the  colored  population  within  the  broad  coastal 
zone  on  the  east,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  more  favorable  to 
it  than  to  the  whites.  The  white  man  needs  the  highland  country ; 
the  native  can  do  without  it.  In  Australia,  the  problem  is  to  keep 
out  the  Malays,  the  natives  of  India,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese. 
In  both  cases  there  is  a  direct  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  white  settlers  of 
European  stock  to  possess  the  land  as  a  heritage  for  their  children. 
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The  Australian  position  was  frankly  outlined  in  1903  by  the  com¬ 
monwealth  Premier,  W.  M.  Hughes : 

“The  White  Australia  policy  covers  much  more  than  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  own  people  here.  It  means  the  multiplication  of  our  own 
people  so  that  we  may  defend  our  country  and  our  policy.  It  means 
the  maintenance  of  social  conditions  under  which  men  and  women  can 
live  decently.  It  means  equal  laws  and  opportunities  for  all  .  .  .  it 
means  social  justice  and  fair  wages.  The  White  Australia  policy  goes 
down  to  the  roots  of  our  national  existence,  the  roots  from  which  the 
British  social  system  has  sprung.” 

The  danger  of  delay  is  recognized  : 

“Our  choice  lies  between  filling  up  our  spaces  with  immigrants 
from  Britain,  and,  if  needs  be,  other  countries,  and  having  the  matter 
taken  out  of  our  hands  and  being  swamped  by  the  rush  of  peoples 
from  the  overcrowded  countries  of  the  world.” 

Up  to  the  present  the  people  of  Australia  have  consistently  followed 
out  their  restrictive  policy.1  About  98  per  cent  of  Australia  is  occupied 
by  persons  of  British  stock  or  their  descendants  born  in  the  common¬ 
wealth.  “White  Australia”  has  been  described  as  the  common¬ 
wealth’s  only  religion.  There  is  no  problem  of  dissident  elements 
entrenched  in  the  country,  as  in  the  French-Canadian  district  of  Quebec 
and  in  the  Boer  colonies  of  South  Africa.  The  number  of  full-blooded 

1  Admission  of  immigrants  into  Australia  is  governed  by  “The  Immigration  Act  1901- 
1925,”  so-called.  This  act  is  the  immigration  restriction  act  of  1901  as  amended  in  the 
period  1905  to  1925,  inclusive.  Under  its  terms  an  immigrant  is  required  to  pass  the  dicta¬ 
tion  test ;  that  is,  he  must  write  out  fifty  words  in  any  prescribed  language  on  dictation  in 
the  presence  of  an  officer.  Physical  and  mental  fitness  and  the  ability  to  make  a  living  are 
essential.  Anyone  advocating  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  established  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  commonwealth  or  of  any  state  or  of  any  other  civilized  country  or  of  all 
forms  of  law  or  who  advocates  the  abolition  of  organized  government  may  be  excluded  or 
may  be  deported  after  entry. 

While  immigration  is  under  the  control  of  the  commonwealth  government  exclusively, 
the  status  of  the  newcomer,  if  he  is  an  Asiatic,  may  be  affected  by  the  regulations  in  force 
in  a  given  state.  The  separate  states  have  much  larger  rights  as  contrasted  with  the  central 
government  than  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  For  a  long  time  before  confederation  in 
1901  the  separate  colonies  dealt  unequally  with  immigration  questions.  Queensland 
wanted  to  import  coolie  labor  in  order  to  develop  its  plantations  of  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee. 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  wished  to  exclude  native  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Pacific  islands.  The  Conference  of  Premiers  held  at  Sydney  in  1896  drew  the 
colonies  together,  and  largely  out  of  their  desire  to  guard  themselves  against  the  dangers 
of  Asiatic  immigration  a  Commonwealth  Union  was  at  length  effected.  Thereafter  the 
central  government  dealt  with  the  immigration  question;  but  the  states  (e.g.,  West 
Australia),  despite  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  abolish  discriminatory  legislation  against 
any  people,  have  insisted  upon  such  legislation  chiefly  with  respect  to  Chinese  desiring  to 
own  factories  or  land.  Queensland  for  a  time  excluded  Asiatics  from  government  advances 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  in  1913  forbade  non-Europeans  to  engage  in  sugar  growing. 
No  doubt  it  is  true  that  discriminatory  regulations  will  diminish  as  the  relative  number  of 
Asiatics  diminishes  under  the  present  scheme  of  selective  immigration.  When  danger  no 
longer  threatens,  a  more  liberal  view  will  be  taken  of  the  rights  of  colored  inhabitants. 
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Asiatics  is  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  35,000,  with  the  Chinese 
(23,000)  in  the  majority.  Australian  aboriginals  number  but  30,000. 

That  Japan  should  have  come  into  possession  of  the  naval  station  at 
Jaluit  in  the  Marshall  Islands  has  been  a  source  of  less  anxiety  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  Japanese  occupation  of  the  much 
nearer  station  of  Truk  in  the  Carolines.  By  this  step  Japan  has  come 
2000  miles  nearer  Australia.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  Australians,  whether 
or  not  the  facts  justify  it,  that  the  nearer  approach,  apart  from  its 
strategical  import,  may  mean  increasing  Japanese  colonization  in  the 
warmer  lands  of  the  Pacific  and  harmful  effects  upon  competitive  white 
labor.  For  this  reason  Australians  view  with  apprehension  the  steady 
importation  of  Japanese  labor  by  French  nickel  firms  in  New  Caledonia, 
only  750  miles  from  the  Australian  coast.1 

The  driving  force  behind  the  policy  of  exclusion  is  not  a  group  or  a 
party,  but  the  whole  Australian  people.  The  labor  unions  are  an  active 
element  in  furtherance  of  exclusion,  for  they  wish  to  protect  the  living 
standards  of  the  working  man.  And  labor  in  Australia  enjoys  a 
remarkable  status,  since  it  has  at  times  held  power  in  all  of  the  states 
except  Victoria,  and  at  other  times  has  supplied  a  vigorous  opposition. 
In  general,  labor  is  strongly  protectionist  in  order  to  eliminate  foreign 
competition  in  industry.  Toward  theories  of  state  socialism,  such  as 
the  nationalization  of  land,  Australian  labor  is  curiously  unresponsive  : 
its  position  is  that  there  are  but  few  essential  objectives  for  labor  to 
aim  at,  such  as  restrictive  immigration  and  high  tariffs,  acceptable 
working  hours,  and  the  protection  and  enlargement  of  union  rights. 
The  chief  problem  of  labor  is  to  develop  increased  efficiency  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility  equal  to  the  opportunities  created  by  political  success. 
Labor  governments  have  been  unwilling  to  put  down  violence  and 
suppress  disorder  in  time  of  strikes,  though  these  paralyzed  the  chief 
producers,  the  farmers.  The  report  of  the  Administrator  of  Northern 
Territory  in  1918,  following  a  strike,  complained  that  the  tyrannical 
methods  of  the  workers’  union  had  in  fact  disorganized  government. 

1  Two  island  groups  that  lie  relatively  close  to  her  northeastern  coast  —  the  New 
Hebrides  and  New  Caledonia  —  are  of  special  interest  to  Australia.  Following  the  Anglo- 
French  convention  of  1906,  France  and  Great  Britain  exercise  control  of  the  New  Hebrides 
through  a  condominium  and  a  joint  court.  This  procedure  has  not  proved  to  be  a  success ; 
it  invites  delay  and  does  not  give  the  native  justice,  though  it  has  regulated  the  recruitment 
of  the  native  population  by  labor  contractors.  Two  thirds  of  the  area  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  the  best  islands,  are  in  French  possession. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  that  of  New  Caledonia,  which  is  an  isolated 
possession  of  France,  long  used  as  a  convict  colony.  Strategically  it  is  important  because 
it  lies  near  Australia  —  in  fact,  too  near  for  comfort.  The  commercial  value  of  the  group, 
which  exports  chrome,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  depends  in  less  degree  upon  the  immediate 
products  than  upon  relation  to  the  trade  of  Australia  and  the  East  Indies. 
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ASSISTED  SETTLEMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA 

It  became  plain  to  all  parties  in  Australia,  immediately  after  the 
advance  of  Japan  in  the  Pacific  was  confirmed  by  treaty  in  1919,  that 
empty  territory  was  a  poor  background  for  a  discussion  of  racial 
questions  or  a  policy  of  exclusion.  It  had  long  been  still  clearer  that 
Australia  suffers  economically  because  its  trade  relations  require  that 
part  of  its  goods  be  transported  halfway  around  the  earth.  It  is  a 
commercially  isolated  continent,  however  many  times  the  end  of  isola¬ 
tion  be  announced.  To  become  more  nearly  self-sufficient  requires 
a  larger  population,  increased  industrial  plant,  and  the  fullest  possible 
development  of  coal  and  water-power  and  machine  installations.  To 
increase  population  of  a  desirable  kind  the  commonwealth  accepted 
British  assistance  in  April  1925.  The  form  of  cooperation  was  worked 
out  under  an  agreement  putting  into  effect  the  Empire  Settlement 
Act  of  1922,  whereby  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
might  cooperate  with  the  government  of  any  dominion  in  assisting 
desirable  persons  to  settle  overseas.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the 
commonwealth  government  has  made  arrangements  with  the  state 
governments  for  suitable  areas  of  land  and  increased  opportunities  for 
settlement.  The  division  of  the  expenses  is  £130,000  to  be  paid  by  the 
British  government  for  every  £750,000  expended  in  Australia  on  agreed 
undertakings.  For  every  sum  of  £75  issued  to  a  state  government 
under  this  agreement,  one  assisted  migrant  shall  at  some  time  in  the 
ten-year  period  1925-1935  sail  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
be  received  into  the  state  concerned.  For  every  principal  sum  of  £1000 
issued  to  a  state  government  for  the  settlement  of  persons  upon  farms, 
the  state  government  shall  provide  one  new  farm.  Provision  is  made 
for  equipping  the  new  migrants  with  stock,  seed,  fertilizer,  fencing, 
and  the  like,  for  supervising  the  management  and  development  of  their 
farms  so  far  as  they  have  settled  upon  the  land,  and  for  equality  of 
treatment  as  between  Australians  and  new  arrivals.  The  British 
government  has  limited  itself  to  the  sum  of  £7,083,000  in  furtherance 
of  the  agreement. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  outline  of  assisted  settlement  that  the 
people  of  Australia  pay  for  a  White  Australia  policy.  If  white  settlers 
of  a  desirable  sort  do  not  come  in  sufficient  numbers,  stimulated  move^ 
ments  must  be  brought  into  being,  and  they  are  expensive.  The 
question  is,  how  far  should  subsidies  go  P  When  are  they  economically 
undesirable  or  morally  and  socially  undesirable  ?  How  far  should  the 
people  of  better  favored  lands  pay  for  the  expenses  of  experiment  on  the 
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part  of  those  modern  pioneers  who  ask  for  security,  whereas  the  earliest 
settlers  accepted  hardships  ?  There  is  also  the  problem  of  how  settle¬ 
ment  shall  be  conducted,  by  what  modified  schemes  of  agricultural 
practice,  in  what  areas.  It  is  easy  to  become  enthusiastic  over  the  vast 
population  that  Australia  may  support,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  her 
better  favored  lands  have  been  occupied.  The  recovery  of  the  ground 
water,  dry  farming,  and  mixed  farming  and  grazing  may  greatly  ex¬ 
tend  the  border  of  settlement  in  selected  places ;  but  neither  enthusiasm 
nor  patriotism  will  increase  the  rainfall.  Climate  takes  no  account  of 
votes.  Huge  sums  of  money  will  not  work  magic,  for  money  cannot 
invoke  clouds  and  rain.  In  Northern  Australia  there  is  the  special 
problem  of  a  hot  climate  and  a  deficient  rainfall.  So  few  are  the  people, 
so  difficult  the  conditions  of  living,  that  government  itself  is  extremely 
difficult  to  carry  on.  An  annual  deficit  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
a  population  of  little  more  than  three  thousand  would  have  but  one 
answer  if  its  fate  were  dependent  upon  corporate  business  control  rather 
than  government  control.  One  group  after  another  has  studied  the 
problem,  but  so  far  without  success.  The  administrator  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  recently  advised  lighter  taxes  and  freight  rates,  free  land  to 
farmers,  credits  for  building  materials,  a  guaranteed  price  for  crops, 
improved  stock  routes  and  water  supplies  —  but  who  is  to  pay  for  this 
catalogue  of  improvements  ?  Clearly  not  the  3500  Australians  in  the 
Northern  Territory.  Yet  for  them  the  commonwealth  must  go  on 
incurring  expense.  The  advocates  of  a  White  Australia  policy  will  not 
admit  that  the  northern  tropical  strip  cannot  be  exploited  by  whites 
alone. 

The  growth  of  population  in  Australia  under  a  White  Australia  policy 
is  shown  by  the  statistics  for  1921.  In  the  forty  years  preceding  that 
date  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  Australia  was  22  per  1000, 
or  double  that  of  Japan.  Since  1921  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  70  per  cent  by  birth  and  30  per  cent  by  immigration.  While 
50,000  persons  migrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia  in  the 
period  before  the  World  War,  only  half  this  number  is  now  supplied, 
despite  unemployment  on  a  great  scale  in  England  and  assisted  emi¬ 
gration  !  The  pioneering  spirit  appears  to  have  undergone  a  change. 

A  review  of  the  internal  conditions  of  Australia  seems  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  most  important  international  problems  now 
facing  the  commonwealth.  First  is  the  extraordinary  physical  setting 
of  Australian  life.  The  eastern  side  of  the  continent  is  marked  by  a 
relatively  low  mountain  belt  running  in  general  from  north  to  south. 
Mt.  Kosciusko  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  highest  point  on  the  conti- 
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nent,  7328  feet.  On  the 
whole,  the  mountain 
highland  rises  to  2000 
feet,  with  a  lowland  on 
the  west  having  an  av¬ 
erage  height  of  perhaps 
500  feet.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  is  about  1000  feet. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the 
territory  is  in  the  trop¬ 
ics,  60  per  cent  in  the 
temperate  region.  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  thus  dominated 
by  two  rainfall  belts, 
^  „„  mi  ,  ,,  , ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  the  tropical  and  the 

Fig.  216.  1  he  probable  and  known  artesian  areas  m  Australia  A 

are  shaded.  The  heavy  solid  lines  represent  grades  of  rainfall  Westerly.  These  move 
in  inches.  Where  there  is  less  than  ten  inches  annually  and  no  ,i  j  ,r  *.i 

artesian  water,  grazing  is  limited  and  there  are  no  towns,  ex-  ‘  1  ailU  SOU  III  Willi 

cept  where  mines  have  been  developed,  as  at  Coolgardie  and  the  SUn  SO  that  clltei'- 
Kalgoorlie,  350  miles  east  of  Perth.  For  names  of  cities,  see  ,  .  1 

Figure  217.  From  official  Australian  Year-Book.  nately  the  SOUthem  part 

of  the  continent  has  winter  rain  and  summer  dryness.  Summer  rains 
are  increasingly  important  toward  the  north.  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
continent  is  dry,  and  a  part  of  the  interior  is  desert.  Only  the  eastern 
coastal  belt  and  the  southwestern  section  of  the  continent  have  a 


sufficiently  uniform  rainfall  to  permit  of  normal  agriculture.  Here 
too  are  the  forest  belts  of  Australia  and  the  regions  of  mixed  farming, 
though  Queensland  specializes  in  sugar,  with  banana  growing  and 
dairying  playing  their  part  in  the  general  economy.  The  accompanying 
map  (Fig.  216)  shows  the  distribution  of  the  belts  of  agricultural  land, 
the  best  of  it  containing  the  closest  settlements  and  the  largest  towns. 
Of  the  70  largest  cities  of  Australia,  56  are  in  the  agricultural  area. 

The  land  of  Australia  would  be  far  less  valuable  than  it  is  if  it  were 
not  for  the  existence  of  great  artesian  belts  which  permit  the  pasturage 
of  stock  far  from  perpetual  streams.  Dry  farming  has  likewise  carried 
the  inner  border  of  the  productive  belt  far  inland.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  which  settlement  has  been  or  can  be  pushed.  Forty-two  per  cent 
of  the  continent  is  arid ;  of  this  about  one  fifth  is  useless  for  stock  and 
another  fifth  is  capable  of  limited  grazing  development.  Taking  the 
continent  as  a  whole,  about  two  fifths  is  good  pastoral  country  and 
only  one  fifth  is  what  may  be  called  normal  agricultural  land,  if  we 
include  rugged  mountains  as  well  as  valleys  and  plains.  About  3  per 
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cent  of  the  total  area 
may  be  used  for  tropical 
agriculture.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  20,000,000 
people  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufac¬ 
turing  can  be  settled 
upon  the  more  favored 
fifth  of  Australia  before 
crowding  begins.  It  is 
this  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  that  is  most  cap¬ 
able  of  development, 
and  not  the  arid  part. 

Half  of  Australia  still 
contains  less  than  10,000 
people  and  this  half  still 
has  an  almost  insignifi¬ 
cant  percentage  —  1.5 
and  1.6  respectively  — 
of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
of  the  commonwealth.  By  contrast,  80  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in 
a  belt  of  country  100  miles  wide  along  the  eastern,  southern,  and  south¬ 
western  coasts. 

In  order  to  bring  into  closer  association  the  wide  territorial  expanses 
of  Australia,  the  government  has  pursued  since  the  World  War  an 
active  road-building  policy  and  has  also  considerably  extended  postal, 
telegraphic,  and  telephone  services.  As  in  the  Argentine,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Australian  commercial  possibilities  is  hampered  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  eight  different  gauges  in  27,000  miles  of  railway.  One 
of  the  most  important  needs  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  unification 
of  this  system  and  the  coordination  of  railways,  roads,  ports,  and 
aviation  facilities.  To  better  marketing  conditions  the  government 
is  extending  a  scheme  of  credits  to  farmers  in  times  of  drought.  The 
long  discussed  north-south  transcontinental  railway  line.,  as  projected, 
is  conceived  as  a  bond  of  union  between  two  sides  of  the  continent  and 
a  stimulus  to  stock-raising  in  pastoral  lanes  along  the  line.  But  its 
construction  rests  on  a  political  not  an  economic  basis.  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  contends  that  the  Commonwealth  government  in  taking  over  the 
Northern  Territory  pledged  a  direct  route;  Queensland  would  like 
a  deviation  in  her  favor ;  South  Australia  fears  lest  the  eastern  states 
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Fig.  217.  Australia  extends  almost  from  10°  S.  to  40°  S.  To 
develop  the  northern  (hot)  region  a  low-grade  labor  supply  is 
needed.  But  the  Australian  people  wish  to  keep  the  continent 
as  an  inheritance  of  the  white  race.  Japanese,  Indian,  and 
Malay  exclusion  has  brought  into  being  grave  international 
questions.  The  northern  part  is  tropical,  the  southern  tem¬ 
perate.  All  the  foci  of  population  are  on  the  coast.  From 
official  Australian  Year-Book. 
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be  favored ;  West  Australia  has  its  commonwealth  link  in  an  east- 
west  transcontinental  line  of  dubious  economic  worth,  however  valu¬ 
able  as  a  political  expedient.  It  is  in  West  Australia  that  the  Empire 
Settlement  Act  has  been  most  extensively  applied,  though  with  limited 
success.  Here  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  light  railways 
on  lands  suitable  for  wheat  growing. 

Mere  empty  space  has  at  last  forced  a  division  of  Northern  Australia 
into  two  new  states  that  take  account  of  the  geography.  Northern 
Australia  has  always  been  a  mere  fringe  with  very  limited  and  doubtful 
internal  developments.  By  the  terms  of  the  North  Australia  Act  of 
1926  the  territory  is  divided  into  two  states,  Northern  Australia  and 
Central  Australia,  with  the  20th  parallel  as  the  dividing  line  in  each 
state.  Thus  each  has  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  square 
miles.  Alice  Springs  is  now  the  capital  of  Central  Australia.  Central 
Australia  has  its  affairs  controlled  by  a  “Government  Resident” 
assisted  by  an  advisory  council  consisting  of  two  nominated  and  two 
elected  members.  Northern  Australia  likewise  has  a  government 
resident  and  an  advisory  council,  but  its  progress  will  be  watched 
and  promoted  by  the  “North  Australia  Commission.”  In  both  cases 
the  real  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Home  and 
Territories  at  Canberra.  Neither  state  is  to  have  a  parliament  until 
further  development  of  population  and  economic  possibilities  takes 
place. 

The  influence  of  wide  separation  of  settlements  and  the  great  dis¬ 
tances  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  country  is  shown 
in  the  difficulty  that  Australia  has  in  securing  proper  representation  in 
her  national  Parliament.  The  attractiveness  of  a  public  career  has 
been  described  as  varying  with  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  at 
which  it  has  to  be  carried  on.  To  travel  several  days  to  the  railroad 
and  several  additional  days  to  the  seat  of  government  does  not  appear 
as  an  inducement  to  able  men  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

PACIFIC  INTERESTS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

In  1923  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  New  Zealand  was  extended 
by  the  addition  of  the  Ross  Dependency,  comprising  the  Ross  and 
Victoria  quadrants  of  the  Antarctic  continent  (Fig.  218).  This 
addition,  together  with  the  award  of  the  mandate  for  Samoa,  gives 
New  Zealand  control  of  territory  that  extends  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole.  The  Ross  Dependency  is  a  distant  Antarctic  possession  of 
limited  though  unknown  value.  The  two  principal  centers  of  interest 
of  New  Zealand  in  the*  South  Pacific  are  Western  Samoa  and  Nauru. 
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In  Western  Samoa,  which  before  the  World  War  was  a  German  pos¬ 
session,  New  Zealand  has  undertaken  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  and 
forced  labor,  except  as  the  latter  is  necessary  for  public  works  and 
services.  No  military  or  naval  works  are  to  be  constructed,  and 
traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition  is  controlled.  The  island  of  Nauru 
was  claimed  by  New  Zealand  on  the  ground  that  its  rich  phosphate 
deposits  were  essential  to  her  agriculture.  The  Australian  govern¬ 
ment  having  also  requested  possession  of  the  island,  the  matter  was 
resolved  by  making  the  British  government  responsible  for  the  man¬ 
date  .  By  subsequent  agreement 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  agreed  upon 
an  Australian  Commissioner. 

They  further  agreed  upon  a 
division  of  the  phosphate  pro¬ 
duction  from  a  field  that  is 
estimated  to  contain  a  reserve 
of  42,000,000  tons.  The  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mandate  is  anom¬ 
alous,  since  the  administrator 
alone  controls  all  branches  of 
government,  with  only  indirect 
responsibility  to  Great  Britain, 
the  official  mandatory  power. 

The  complete  control  of  phos¬ 
phate  output  is  also  a  subject 
of  criticism  by  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission.  New 
Zealand  has  created  a  de¬ 
partment  of  external  affairs  to 
manage  the  Samoan  mandate 
and  other  external  questions, 
such  as  the  administration  cf 
the  Cook  Islands  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  immigration. 

At  present  the  immigration 

problem  in  New  Zealand  has  FrG.  218.  New  Zealand  now  has  territorial  inter¬ 
im  ,  1  n  i  ,  •  ,  ests  or  responsibilities  that  extend  from  the  equator 

tWO  pnases,  tne  lirst  relating  to  (Nauru)  to  the  south  pole  (Ross  Dependency).  The 

the  exclusion  of  undesirables,  frames  are  devices  for  locating  the  several  groups  of 
...  „  dependencies.  From  map  opposite  page  151,  the 

especially  Asiatics,  while  the  Dominions  Office  and,  Colonial  Office  List  for  1927. 
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second  has  to  do  with  the  encouragement  of  immigrants  who  would 
make  desirable  citizens.  With  an  area  of  more  than  100,000  square 
miles  New  Zealand  has  a  population  of  only  a  little  more  than  1,000,000, 
or  an  average  density  of  about  10  to  the  square  mile.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  of  white  immigration  would  therefore  greatly  increase  the  future 
wealth  of  the  country. 

The  internal  economy  of  New  Zealand  is  primarily  agricultural. 
The  list  of  exports  reflects  this  condition.  In  order  of  importance  they 
are:  wool,  meat,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  and  skins.  Because  of  its 
isolated  position  in  the  Pacific,  New  Zealand  must  depend  upon  distant 
markets,  chiefly  British.  Neither  industry  nor  agriculture  is  in  a' 
settled  state,  the  one  because  of  over-capitalization  and  the  other 
because  a  protectionist  policy  for  industry  bears  heavily  upon  the 
farmer.  Since  export  is  the  commercial  life  of  New  Zealand  and  new 
and  more  favorable  markets  for  the  agricultural  surplus  are  constantly 
sought,  the  government  is  hard  driven  to  make  an  adjustment  between 
the  interests  of  protected  manufactures  and  uncertain  markets  for 
agricultural  surplus.  The  farmer  considers  the  country  undermanned, 
the  manufacturer  wants  cheap  labor ;  yet  unemployment  periodically 
troubles  even  this  outpost  at  the  same  time  that  assisted  immigrants 
under  the  Empire  Settlement  Act  are  coming  in  (12,000  in  1925). 

The  World  War  aroused  an  interest  in  imperial  affairs  that  is  not 
likely  to  subside.  Singapore  is  no  longer  an  abstraction  but  a  point  of 
personal  interest  to  New  Zealanders,  who  are  now  willing  to  undertake 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  new  naval  works.  British  policy  is  closely 
followed  in  its  practical  developments  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  generally.  To  New  Zealand,  as  to  Australia, 
economic  and  racial  questions  are  at  last  a  matter  of  general  concern. 
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AFRICAN  COLONIES  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS 

In  Africa  the  colonial  rivalries  of  European  powers  developed  their 
most  intense  phases  during  the  19th  century.  Every  statesman  and 
economist  sees  in  the  wealth  of  labor  supply  that  the  continent  affords 
and  in  its  enormous  and  still  rapidly  expanding  volume  of  raw  materials 
—  fibers,  oils,  hides,  minerals,  rubber  —  sources  of  industrial  and 
political  power  of  great  importance  to  enterprising  nations  of  the  north 
temperate  zone.  Indeed,  some  students  regard  the  struggle  for  raw 
materials  as  a  basic  cause  of  the  World  War,  no  less  than  the  rival¬ 
ries  in  the  transit  lands  of  the  Ralkans  and  Asia  Minor,  competitive 
armaments,  and  the  struggle  for  markets. 

Except  in  limited  areas,  particularly  in  South  Africa  and  near  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  North  Africa,  there  has  been  no  permanent 
colonization  of  the  sort  that  marked  white  occupation  of  North  and 
South  America.  In  the  whole  of  Africa  the  white  population  numbers 
but  4,000,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  130,000,000.  Africa  as  a 
whole  therefore  represents  a  field  of  white  conquest  rather  than  settle¬ 
ment  and  home  building.  Exotic  products  of  a  tropical  nature  were  not 
the  only  incentive  to  conquest.  Fearing  that  tariff  rates  or  war  might 
deprive  them  of  some  essential  raw  materials,  in  part  supplied  by  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  traders  and  industrialists  of  that  continent  tried  to  make  their 
position  more  secure  by  increasing  the  supply  of  such  materials  from 
the  distant  and  weakly  organized  territories  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

ELEMENTS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AFRICA 

The  development  of  exploitable  resources  in  Africa  depends  upon  a 
few  elements  —  good  transport,  cheap  labor,  and  a  climate  favorable 
either  for  white  occupation  or  for  the  growth  of  a  desired  product. 
Where  these  occur  in  favorable  conjunction  we  see  Africa  in  process 
of  development.  Where  any  one  of  them  is  lacking,  development  has 
been  retarded. 

Improved  transport  facilities  not  only  extend  European  industrial 
enterprises  and  markets ;  they  raise  native  standards  of  living.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  railroad  is  always  economically  possible  in  places 
where  either  the  European  industrialist  on  the  one  hand  or  native 
groups  on  the  other  desire  it  to  be  built.  The  building  of  a  railroad  can 
be  justified  on  economic  grounds  only  if  there  are  resources  and  people 
capable  of  rapid  organization  into  a  trading  system  that  can  support 
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the  new  transport  facilities.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  Africa  and 
African  colonial  powers  —  that  it  has  in  general  a  large  and  relatively 
cheap  labor  supply  and  the  blacks,  at  least,  are  able  to  live  in  every 
climatic  zone.  This  makes  it  possible  to  develop  mineral  deposits, 
forest  products,  and  pastoral  resources  in  large  amounts  at  low  cost. 
African  resources  have  been  exploited  not  through  the  spread  of  white 
settlement  primarily,  but  through  the  employment  of  capital  in  special¬ 
ized  industries  using  the  modern  resources  of  transport  and  markets 
and  the  help  of  native  labor. 

During  the  coming  decades  the  welfare  of  the  native  who  supplies 
the  labor,  and  the  guarantee  of  his  food  supply  as  a  primary  object 
of  white  control,  no  less  than  the  production  of  crops  for  export, 
will  inevitably  be  forced  upon  white  administrators.  This  means 
a  much  closer  study  of  labor  in  relation  to  specialized  products  than 
has  hitherto  been  made.  It  must  mean  especially  the  close  study  of 
those  regions  of  Africa  capable  of  settlement  by  white  pioneers. 
Neither  the  dense  tropical  forest  on  the  one  hand  nor  the  desert  on  the 
other  will  support  large  industries  and  permanent  white  settlements. 
These  will  be  established  in  the  intermediate  zones  where  grassland  and 
forest  alternate,  as  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Congo  basin  and  in 
the  belt  of  grassland  that  intervenes  between  the  forests  of  coastal 
West  Africa  and  the  dry  Sahara.  It  is  a  combination  of  moderately  high 
altitude  and  alternating  belts  of  moister  and  drier  climate  that  gives 
East  Africa  its  variety  of  products,  scope  for  white  men’s  plantations, 
an  accessible  labor  supply,  and  favorable  soil  and  climate  for  specialized 
production.  Science  will  disclose,  on  the  basis  of  field  studies,  where 
white  population  may  spread  most  favorably,  not  in  the  sense  of  dis¬ 
placing  native  population,  but  as  outposts  that  supply  the  machinery 
of  organization,  production,  markets,  and  the  like.  In  the  absence  of 
iron  and  coal  deposits  of  consequence  (in  contrast  to  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica),  Africa  cannot  expect  to  become  industrialized.  It  must  draw 
upon  the  temperate  zones  for  its  sources  of  manufactured  goods  and 
it  must  pay  for  them  in  raw  materials  and  food.  In  this  relation  it 
is  the  European  that  has  taken  and  will  continue  to  take  the  leading 
part.  He  is  the  administrator,  the  organizer,  and  in  his  hands  lies 
the  political  future  of  the  native. 

Down  to  1914,  no  serious  politico-geographical  questions  arose 
respecting  Africa  except  between  European  nations,  for  Liberia  and 
Ethiopia  (Abyssinia)  are  the  only  independent  divisions  of  African 
territory.  But  the  World  War  has  added  a  new  aspect.  Fearful  of 
losing  that  civilization  which  it  had  taken  centuries  to  create,  each  of 
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Fig.  219.  The  present  distribution  of  territory  in  Africa.  (See  also  Figure  20,  page  83,  and 

Figure  52,  page  184.) 

the  western  powers,  in  the  stress  of  war,  called  to  its  aid  every  nation 
tributary  to  it,  even  though  small  and  weak.  To  assure  loyalty,  the 
tributary  peoples  were  given  exceptional  privileges,  which  they  later 
desired  to  translate  into  more  practical  terms.  The  idea  of  “self- 
determination”  spread  everywhere.  Nationalism  was  intensified; 
where  it  had  not  hitherto  existed  it  was  created.  The  effect  in  Africa 
was  to  call  into  question  everywhere  the  right  of  the  European  to  rule. 
Revolts  occurred  in  Mozambique  (Portuguese),  in  Libya  (Italian),  and 
in  Egypt  (British),  and  an  already  dangerous  state  of  feeling  against 
white  domination  was  intensified  among  5,000,000  South  African 
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blacks,  as  well  as  among  those  Hindu  groups  that  had  settled  in  East 
South  Africa. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  large  portions  of  Africa 
remained  loyal  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  their  peoples  for  a  larger  measure 
of  independence.  Algeria  and  Tunis  were  quiet  during  the  World 
War  at  least.  Morocco  sent  thousands  of  soldiers  to  help  France. 
The  10,000,000  natives  within  the  Belgian  Congo  were  loyal  to  Bel¬ 
gium  and  native  colonial  troops  took  part  in  the  conquest  of  German 
East  Africa  (now  Tanganyika  Territory).  Uganda  and  British  East 
Africa  (now  Kenya  Colony),  Nyasaland,  Northern  Bhodesia,  Gambia, 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Nigeria  contributed  to  the  conquest 
of  German  East  Africa,  Togoland,  and  the  Cameroons. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  RACE  AND  RELIGION 

The  relations  of  African  peoples  to  Europeans  are  governed  in  large 
part  by  certain  outstanding  racial,  social,  and  religious  tendencies. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ethnographic  background  of  the 
problem.  Africa  was  invaded  from  Asia,  by  way  of  Egypt  and  the 
Arabian  coast,  at  a  time  when  an  indigenous  African  culture  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Successive  waves  of  population  spread  west 
and  south  into  every  part  of  the  land  many  thousands  of  years  before 
the  last  period  of  intense  white  exploration  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  Distinct  racial,  linguistic,  and  cultural  traits  were  developed, 
in  some  respects  adapted  to  the  geographical  environment,  in  other 
respects  a  reflection  of  earlier  racial  history.  The  low  culture  of  the 
agricultural  negro  in  the  hot,  moist,  forested  realm  of  the  central  part 
of  the  continent  contrasted  with  the  high  civilization  developed  by  the 
.  Nilotic  peoples  on  the  northeast.  The  Berber,  and  later  the  Arab, 
spread  over  the  northern  desert  (Sahara)  and  had  a  type  of  life  unlike 
that  of  either  the  forest  negro  or  the  Nile  farmer.  In  part  sedentary 
oasis  dwellers,  both  Berber  and  Arab  were  also  in  part  nomadic  —  men 
of  desert  trails,  watering  places,  and  temporary  pastures,  and  given  to 
a  free  life. 

Under  Mohammedan  influence,  the  Arab,  fiercely  fanatical  and 
seeking  the  conquest  of  Christian  peoples,  came  into  Egypt ;  thence 
he  spread  across  northern  Africa,  and  into  the  Sudan.  This  was  in 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries  and  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
migrations  of  history.  It  was  followed  by  the  energetic  invasion  of 
Spain  and  prolonged  Moorish  control,  not  completely  ended  until 
the  fall  of  Granada  in  1492.  An  earlier  stream  of  Arab  migration  had 
flowed  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  to  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique. 
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With  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  these  Arab  outposts  in  eastern 
Africa  accepted  the  new  religion,  but  they  never  became  fanatical, 
owing  probably  to  their  political  independence  and  to  the  remote  and 
isolated  positions  they  held.  Though  conquered  locally,  the  Arab 
has  been  at  all  times  a  restless  and  often  a  dangerous  element. 

The  negroes  form  the  most  numerous  race  in  Africa.  They  num¬ 
ber  (with  the  Bantus)  about  120,000,000  persons,  or  four  fifths  of  the 
total  black  population  of  the  globe,  the  remaining  30,000,000  living 
for  the  most  part  in  Australasia  and  in  America.  Though  occupying 
in  the  main  the  least  desirable  parts  of  Africa,  where  insects,  malaria, 
heavy  forests,  and  a  moist  and  hot  tropical  climate  made  white  conquest 
long  impossible  (it  is  still  extremely  difficult,  in  spite  of  the  cult  of 
“  Brightest  Africa  ”),  the  negro  has  multiplied  and  has  developed  great 
resistance  to  endemic  diseases  and  the  effects  of  tropical  sunlight.  His 
tribal  organization  is  in  some  places  extremely  primitive,  in  other  places 
well  systematized  ;  but  group  development  has  been  carried  nowhere  to 
the  point  where  it  broke  through  the  barriers  of  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  and  environment  to  make  the  black  a  conqueror.  In  fact,  the  pure- 
blooded  negro  never  exercised  any  self-originating  political  influence 
over  other  races.  His  is  a  plastic  and  imitative  temperament.  As 
one  writer  has  put  it :  he  has  never  founded  a  stone  city,  or  built  a 
ship,  or  produced  a  literature,  or  suggested  a  creed. 

The  white  and  the  brown  peoples  have  long  competed  for  political 
and  religious  control  of  the  blacks  of  Africa.  Arab  penetration  was 
centuries  ahead  of  the  white  conquests  that  followed  the  Age  of  Dis¬ 
covery  (15th  and  16th  centuries).  Had  that  age  been  long  delayed, 
the  growth  of  Mohammedanism  would  have  put  the  combined  Arab 
and  Turkish  worlds  in  possession  of  a  vast  and  exceedingly  dangerous 
reservoir  of  man  power.  For  “  Islamism  brought  with  it,  almost 
without  fail,  political  organization,  a  certain  amount  of  civilization, 
commercial  activity,  and  the  establishment  of  slavery  as  an  institu¬ 
tion.”  The  defeat  of  the  Moor  (Moslem  Arab  and  Berber)  in  Spain 
in  the  14th  and  15  th  centuries  and  of  the  Turk  in  southwestern  Europe 
in  the  17th  century,  and  thereafter  the  steady  waning  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  stopped  the  advance  of  Mohammedanism,  which  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Africa  during  the  18th  century  by  gradual  possession,  on  the 
part  of  western  nations,  of  strategic  coastal  localities.  There  followed 
in  the  19th  century  trade  development,  the  rapid  increase  of  mis¬ 
sionary  activity,  and  the  partition  of  Africa. 

The  growth  of  Islam  is  far  more  rapid  than  that  of  Christianity 
among  the  negroes.  It  would  almost  certainly  bring  the  negro  into 
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conflict  with  the  white  for  possession  of  the  continent,  if  it  were  not  so 
attenuated  in  actual  practice  by  its  superstitious  converts.  It  has 
spread  chiefly  among  the  blacks  of  the  Sudan,  where  there  is  intimate 
contact  with  the  desert  centers  of  religious  influence,  particularly  the 
fanatical  Moslem  sects  like  the  Senussi  (page  138).  Islam  is  still 
virtually  unknown  among  the  natives  south  of  the  Zambezi.  The 
white  man  there  dreads  its  appearance,  fearing  its  effect  -upon  the 
entire  social  and  political  organization. 

The  contest  in  Africa  between  white-skinned  Christian  and  brown 
Moslem  populations  reaches  its  most  acute  phases  in  the  northern  zone 
of  the  continent  —  the  Sahara  and,  more  important  still,  the  northern 
coastal  belt.  The  Moors  that  were  expelled  from  Spain  retired  to  Mo¬ 
rocco,  where  they  more  firmly  established  the  principle  of  Moslem  op¬ 
position  to  Christian  advance.  Under  the  ardent  teaching  of  Turkish 
agents  from  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  the  Egyptian  nationalist 
movement,  which  has  strong  religious  aspects,  combined  with  other 
forces  to  threaten  disorder.  The  scattered  oases  of  the  Sahara  are 
the  homes  of  unruly  people.  Great  Britain  has  had  to  send  yearly 
military  expeditions  against  some  of  the  tribesmen  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan.  France  is  faced  by  local  but  nearly  continuous 
disorder  in  Morocco  and  on  the  desert  edge  of  French  Equatorial 
Africa,  though  not  as  a  result  of  native  initiative  but  rather  of  steady 
advance  into  more  distant  territories.  Only  by  means  of  costly 
military  expeditions  was  it  possible,  a  generation  ago,  to  break  up  the 
Arab  military  organizations  of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  of  the  Lake 
Nyasa  region. 

The  rivalries  of  unlike  peoples  and  cultures  (not  religions)  are  equally 
acute  and  even  more  dangerous  in  South  Africa,  where  the  white  man 
is  greatly  outnumbered.  The  blacks  have  given  incessant  trouble, 
which  has  been  augmented  in  later  years  by  the  growing  ambitions  of 
the  Indian  population,  first  introduced  to  work  on  the  eastern  coastal 
plantations.  But  for  the  segregation  of  blacks  largely  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  South  Africa  and  the  fairly  rapid  spread  of  the  whites  to  the 
mines  and  pastures  of  the  interior  plateaus  and  uplands,  where  a 
cooler  climate  prevails,  South  Africa  would  never  have  been  won  as  a 
white  man’s  country,  or  if  won  would  have  been  quickly  lost,  so  far  as 
effective  settlement  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  political  occupation  of  Africa  by  European 
nations  has  been  a  more  rapid  increase  of  native  population,  already 
so  large  as  to  threaten  white  supremacy.  It  is  asserted  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  dropped  from  8,000,000  to 
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Fig.  220.  The  shaded  areas  represent  districts  with  an  elevation  above  or  near  5000  feet  and 
with  relatively  cool  climate.  They  are 'the  “white  man’s  lands”  of  central  Africa.  However, 
white  settlement  on  the  uplands  will  depend  not  only  upon  altitude  but  also  upon  accessibility  to 
railroads  and  the  sea,  the  nervous  effects  of  living  at  abnormally  high  elevations,  the  amount 
and  seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall,  and  the  quality  and  amount  of  native  labor.  From  3000 
to  5000  feet  elevation  the  country  is  still  possible  for  whites  for  prolonged  periods.  Below  3000 
feet  white  men  cannot  long  retain  normal  vigor  and  are  subject  to  serious  tropical  ailments. 
Toward  the  south  increasing  latitude  makes  the  upland  country  of  Rhodesia  habitable  for  whites 
at  lower  elevations.  Compiled  from  the  British  General  Staff  sheets,  scale  1 :  2,000,000,  1919. 

1,800,000  through  massacre  and  famine  during  the  period  of  disorder 
(1870-1896)  immediately  before  British  conquest  and  occupation.  The 
creation  of  great  irrigation  works  and  of  a  famine  relief  service  has 
greatly  increased  the  population  of  India.  The  same  effect  of  white 
control  is  witnessed  in  Jamaica  and  Barbados.  The  stopping  of 
tribal  wars  has  of  course  greatly  diminished  the  death  rate  in  both 
India  and  Africa.  In  some  of  the  native  reservations  in  South  Africa 
tribes  have  increased  as  much  as  several  hundred  per  cent  in  fifty  or 
sixty  years. 

The  effect  of  European  penetration  in  Africa,  no  less  than  in  other 
regions  where  primitive  races  have  been  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  white  man,  is  marked  by  an  almost  complete  derangement  of 
indigenous  social  and  political  structures.  With  their  strongly  devel¬ 
oped  tendency  to  introduce  changes,  with  their  incessant  political 
activity  and  its  rapid  imposition  of  new  forms  of  government  and 
society  on  native  races,  the  Europeans  brought  what  amounted  to  a 
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revolution  in  the  way  of  life  of  every  people  with  whom  they  came 
into  contact.  Native  society  in  many  instances  has  disintegrated  before 
the  European  advance,  and  the  problem  of  local  self-government  is 
in  many  cases  one  of  adapting  native  forms  to  modern  conditions  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  native  sense  of  organization  and  responsibility. 

THE  WHITE  man’s  LANDS  IN  TROPICAL  AFRICA 

Though  white  settlements  are  scattered  about  the  margins  of  the 
continent  and  in  strategic  trade  centers  in  the  interior,  they  are  at 
present  grouped  in  an  effective  way  in  only  two  belts  of  limited  extent  — 
a  northern  and  a  southern.  Along  the  sea  border  in  Egypt,  Libya, 
Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia,  nearly  1,000,000  whites  have  settled; 
and  there  are  1,500,000  whites  of  Dutch  and  British  blood  in  South 
Africa.  These  two  extremities  of  the  continent  were  long  thought 
to  be  the  only  lands  capable  of  white  colonization. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  white  settlement  elsewhere?  The 
striking  feature  of  the  topography  of  central  Africa  is  the  extent  of 
large  uplands  where  the  white  man  can  live  and  work,  as  shown  on 
Figure  220.  These  are  now  in  process  of  being  tied  to  the  ocean  by 
trade  routes  and  railroads  that  penetrate  from  Egypt,  from  Tanganyika 
and  Kenya  Colony  (former  German  East  Africa),  and  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Long  removed  from  the  political  control  of  the 
whites,  the  interior  highland  mass  now  invites  people  of  white  blood 
not  only  through  its  climate  but  by  its  products  and  its  nearness  to  the 
densely  populated  districts  which  produce  valuable  raw  materials. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  the  shaded  portions  of  Figure  220 
represent  the  limits  of  white  occupation  in  the  area  within  the  scope 
of  the  map.  Many  lower  tracts  have  nuclei  of  white  settlement  here 
and  there.  Some  of  the  elevated  tracts  cannot  be  effectively  occu¬ 
pied  until  bordering  regions  through  which  they  are  reached  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  roads  and  railways  and  cleared  of  tropical  diseases.  Not  all 
uplands  are  free  of  malaria,  and  the  effects  of  such  climatic  character¬ 
istics  as  the  great  diurnal  and  slight  seasonal  variations  of  temperature 
remain  to  be  studied  before  white  colonization  can  be  said  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  Toward  the  south  there  is  a  progressively  cooler  climate.  Not 
merely  in  the  most  elevated  districts  but  over  the  whole  upland  is  white 
occupation  possible,  as  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  with  24  per  cent  of  its  terri¬ 
tory  at  an  altitude  above  4000  feet.  The  rapid  growth  of  Salisbury,  the 
center  of  an  extensive  grazing  and  mining  region,  reflects  these  conditions. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  regions  of  cooler  climate  but  rather  the  trop¬ 
ical  lowland  portions  of  Africa  that  furnish  the  kinds  of  goods  that 
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Fig.  221.  The  Uganda  region  of  central  Africa.  Note  the  importance  of  a  dense  native  popula¬ 
tion  near  a  large  lake  and  a  belt  of  “white  man’s  lands”  still  undeveloped.  Based  on  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  The  Uganda  Protectorate,  Vol.  II,  1904,  2d  ed. 


the  countries  of  the  temperate  zone  most  require  for  their  industries, 
particularly  the  European  countries  that  lie  much  farther  north 
than  the  United  States.  It  was  in  Africa  that  Germany  wished  to 
secure  large  areas  suitable  for  the  production  of  coffee,  cotton,  cacao, 
rubber,  palm  oil,  cane  sugar,  bananas,  tobacco,  besides  minerals  of 
which  she  had  little,  such  as  petroleum,  tin,  gold,  and  copper.  The 
United  States  grows  cotton  at  home,  and  many  other  subtropical 
products  she  obtains  close  by  —  in  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
and  northern  South  America.  European  countries  must  get  these 
materials  from  abroad,  and  of  course  they  would  prefer  to  get  them 
from  their  own  colonies,  where  they  can  make  trade  arrangements 
favorable  to  themselves.  This  explains  why  they  were  all  eager  to 
share  in  the  partition  of  Africa.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  scarcely  any 
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Fig.  222.  Distribution  of  known  sleeping  sickness  districts  and  localities  in  central  Africa. 
Compare  with  map  of  belts  of  vegetation,  Figure  227.  After  map  from  Sleeping  Sickness  Bureau, 
London,  1909.  See  bibliography  for  areas  in  which  sleeping  sickness  has  spread  recently. 


one  of  the  tropical  colonies  has  paid  its  own  way,  it  was  hoped  that  in 
time  they  would  become  profitable,  and  until  then,  at  least  they 
furnished  commodities  that  were  vital  to  many  industries. 

The  most  serious  environmental  problems  of  the  future  colonists 
of  tropical  Africa  are  the  germ  diseases  and  the  insect  pests.  Figure 
222  shows  the  areas  affected  by  sleeping  sickness,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  restrictions  upon  development.  This  disease, 
which  is  transmitted  by  the  tsetse  fly,  has  its  worst  aspects  in  jungle- 
covered  areas  about  the  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps.  Only 
better  drainage  and  the  clearing  away  of  native  bushy  or  jungle  growth 
will  enable  the  white  man  to  live  safely  or  to  keep  cattle.  Rinderpest 
further  limits  the  grazing  industry.  Cholera  and  the  bubonic  plague 
recur  in  the  low,  hot,  dirty,  and  humid  coast  ports.  Tropical  Africa 
is  rich,  and  it  can  be  won  by  the  white  man ;  but  it  will  be  won  only 
after  a  long  struggle  by  white  settlers  in  cooperation  with  physicians 
trained  in  tropical  medicine,  and  by  governments  intelligent  enough 
to  help  the  pioneer. 

THE  PENETRATION  OF  AFRICA 

In  its  modern  aspects  the  problem  of  land  division  in  Africa,  and 
particularly  in  the  cooler  uplands,  involves  European  nations  in  many 
complex  questions  that  cannot  be  fully  understood  unless  they  are 
placed  in  their  historical  setting.  The  first  period  of  European  control 
of  Africa  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  when  traders, 
chiefly  Portuguese,  sailed  along  the  west  coast.  Before  America  was 
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discovered  they  had  reached  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Another  Portuguese  expedition  at  this  time  explored  the  Red 
Sea  and  reached  India ;  in  1498  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  up  the  east 
coast  and  also  reached  India ;  the  Far  East  was  next  brought  within 
the  field  of  European  trade,  and  a  Portuguese  settlement,  still  in 
existence,  was  founded  at  Macao,  in  China.  The  English  and  Dutch 
followed  quickly.  Africa  itself  was  then  of  less  commercial  interest 
than  the  Orient.  Algoa  (to  Goa)  and  Delagoa  (from  Goa)  register 
this  state  of  obsession  with  what  lay  beyond  Africa.  The  rival  nations 
were  content  with  mere  footholds  that  served  as  way  stations  for  ship 
repair  and  revictualing.  The  British  had  St.  Helena,  and  later  a 
part  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  the  Dutch,  Table  Bay  (Cape  Town) ;  and 
the  Portuguese,  Zanzibar.  In  fact,  down  to  the  period  of  the  exploring 
expeditions  and  missionary  journeys  of  Livingstone  (1840-1873), 
Africa  had  not  been  penetrated  at  all  effectively,  as  the  maps  of  sixty 
years  ago  clearly  show ;  and  as  a  colonizing  field  it  was  thought 
expensive,  unhealthful,  and  of  little  value.  In  a  general  way  the 
native  brought  his  wares  to  the  coast  (e.g.,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Sofala, 
Delagoa,  Loanda)  or  to  a  few  commercially  strategic  inland  centers 
(e.g.,  Lake  Ngami). 

But  when  European  industrialization  had  developed  a  need  for  raw 
materials  that  yearly  grew  more  active,  when  vacant  spaces  in  the 
Pacific,  the  Far  East,  and  southern  and  western  Asia  had  been  allocated, 
with  South  America  a  politically  closed  world  on  account  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Africa  was  the  only  large  free  realm  in  which  political  power 
and  colonial  trade  could  yet  be  won  together.  France  annexed  Algeria 
between  1830  and  1847;  the  English  occupied  a  few  places  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  continent,  from  which  they  had  crowded  the  Boers, 
who  thereupon  established  their  settlements  inland  beyond  the  Orange 
River ;  Morocco  was  independent ;  the  Turkish  Empire  nominally 
extended  along  the  whole  northern  coast,  but  effectively  was  limited  to 
Egypt  and  Libya.  For  the  rest  only  scattered  settlements  and  trading 
posts  on  the  coast  had  been  established  by  the  European  nations, 
including  Holland  (until  1871),  Spain,  Denmark  (until  1850),  and 
Portugal  — but  not  Germany;  the  beginning  of  German  colonial 
policy  was  a  thing  of  much  later  growth. 

The  memorable  explorations  of  Stanley  at  last  effectively  awakened 
public  interest  in  Africa.  He  crossed  the  continent  from  1874  to  1878, 
explored  the  great  Congo  River  system,  and  untangled  some  of  the 
long-discussed  complexities  of  the  equatorial  lakes.  By  1880  the 
whole  civilized  world  was  interested  in  the  exploration  story  of  Africa. 
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The  more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  were  determined  to  stamp  out 
slave  trading,  which  was  still  carried  on  extensively  in  the  interior, 
though  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  had  practically  ceased  by 
1850. 

No  other  continent  had  such  large  unappropriated  spaces,  so  many 
unattached  peoples.  There  followed  a  general  European  rush  for 
territory  desirable  chiefly  because  of  its  commercial  value  rather  than 
as  a  home  for  colonists.  The  period  of  exploration  of  the  interior 
therefore  became  the  period  of  partition  and  of  appropriation  by  big 
trading  companies  and  concessionaires.  France  assumed  a  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  Tunis  in  1881  and  thereafter  so  vigorously  sought 
colonial  objectives  as  to  get  the  largest  share  of  African  territory. 
England  occupied  Egypt  in  1882.  Portugal  put  forth  claims  to  much 
of  the  Congo,  as  well  as  the  hinterland  of  Mozambique,  where  English 
traders  and  missionaries  had  penetrated.  Belgium  called  a  conference 
of  the  powers  in  1876  whose  outcome  was  an  International  African 
Association,  and  in  1885  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  declared 
himself  sovereign  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  In  less  than  half  a  century 
the  interior  of  Africa  had  been  transformed  from  an  unknown  wilder¬ 
ness  into  a  colonial  frontier  of  Europe. 

From  that  time  to  this,  there  has  never  been  g  moment  when  the 
colonial  policies  of  the  European  nations  have  not  been  profoundly 
affected  by  the  African  situation.  Germany  was  at  first  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  African  colonies  than  she  was  in  her  Pacific  possessions 
or  the  Near  East.  Only  as  late  as  1904  were  the  long-standing  differ¬ 
ences  between  France  and  Great  Britain  that  had  once  threatened 
war  (the  Fashoda  incident *)  at  last  composed  by  a  division  of  spheres 
of  influence.  In  1911  the  Agadir  crisis  (page  189)  almost  precipitated 
war  between  Germany  and  France. 


THE  FORMER  GERMAN  COLONIES  IN  AFRICA 

The  chief  effect  of  the  World  War  upon  the  political  geography  of 
Africa  was  the  transfer  of  the  four  German  colonies  of  Togoland,  the 
Cameroons,  German  Southwest  Africa,  and  German  East  Africa  to 
France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Portugal.  By  skillful  diplo- 

1  Wj,th  th®  intentio.n  of  Unking  her  possessions  in  east  and  west  Africa  across  the  terri- 
tory  of  the  Upper  Nile,  France  penetrated  to  Fashoda,  a  fortress  on  the  Upper  Nile,  in 
1898,  at  just  the  time  that  Kitchener,  after  defeating  the  Dervishes  at  Omdurman,  was 
proceeding  up  river  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan.  Extreme  diplomatic  tension 
was  created  by  the  meeting  of  the  rival  military  forces,  and  actual  hostilities  were  averted 
only  with  great  difficulty.  The  outcome  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  and  hence  a 
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Fig.  223.  Map  of  Tanganyika  Territory,  formerly  German 
East  Africa ;  at  present  administered  by  Great  Britain  as  the 
mandatory  of  the  League  of  Nations,  except  for  the  northwest- 
COn“  ern  corner,  assigned  to  Belgium,  and  the  Kionga  triangle,  as- 
The  addresses  signed  to  Portugal. 


matic  work  at  Berlin  and 
by  remarkable  activity 
in  the  field,  Germany  Lakc' 
had  won  these  four  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  face  of  ac¬ 
tive  British,  French,  and 
Portuguese  opposition, 
laid  claim  to  a  part  of  the 
Sudan  bordering  Lake 
Chad,  elbowed  France 
down  to  the  Congo, 
pushed  the  northeastern 
corner  of  German  South¬ 
west  Africa  over  to  the 
Zambezi  Biver  (the  Ca- 
privi  salient,  Fig.  219), 
and  as  a  result  was  in 
position  to  plan  still 
broader  African 
quests 

of  her  statesmen  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  had  she  won  the 
World  War  a  Central  African  realm  under  German  control  would 
have  been  created  out  of  Portuguese  and  Belgian  territory  and  Ger¬ 
man  domination  would  have  been  assured  in  the  African  politics  of 
the  future.1 

Before  the  World  War  Germany  was  losing  annually  nearly  250,000 
of  her  population  through  emigration  to  foreign  lands,  and  it  was  her 
hope  that  parts  of  the  African  colonies  might  provide  homes  for  some  of 
these  emigrants.  Pier  chief  interest  lay  in  the  development  of  the 
plantation  system  and  the  use  of  native  labor  for  the  production  of 
tropical  raw  materials,  supplies  of  which  she  also  hoped  to  command. 
Great  Britain  and  America  control  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s  cotton 
supply,  and  for  about  three  fourths  of  her  cotton  Germany  had  to 
rely  on  the  United  States,  for  about  one  fourth  on  Egypt  and  India. 
Of  special  value  to  German  industry  was  the  production  in  her  African 
possessions  of  oils,  particularly  palm  oil.  While  production  was  not 
high,  it  was  in  the  way  of  rapid  development.  Germany’s  increasing 

i  Belgium  obtained  the  Ruanda-Urundi  districts  (Fig.  62,  page  204) ;  and  Portugal  was 
assigned  the  Kionga  triangle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ruvuma  River  (Fig.  61  page  203)  The 
British  gains  at  German  expense  are  shown  in  Figure  20,  page  83 ;  the  F  rench  m  Figure 
52,  page  184. 
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importation  of  food  had  also  turned  her  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  food  production  in  her  African  colonies. 

The  territories  and  resources  that  Germany  lost  and  that  France, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  gained  will  be  briefly  described  in  the 
succeeding  sections.  They  are  here  set  apart  as  regions  of  special  im¬ 
portance  because  their  management  is  an  international  responsibility. 
An  annual  report  is  made  of  their  administration  and  their  affairs  are 
closely  watched  by  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  mandatory  powers  will  as  naturally  try  to  keep  them 
as  Germany  will  try  to  regain  them  (page  18). 

Tanganyika  Territory  ( former  German  East  Africa ) 

More  was  heard  about  German  East  Africa,  now  Tanganyika  Terri¬ 
tory,  than  about  any  other  German  colony  because  it  is  relatively  more 
thickly  populated  and  was  the  most  valuable  of  all  Germany’s  African 
possessions.  It  has  a  total  area  of  365,000  square  miles,  or  twice  that 
of  Germany  itself.  The  native  population  numbers  more  than  4 , 000 , 000 
and  is  composed  of  both  pastoral  and  agricultural  elements.  In  ad¬ 
dition  there  are  about  15,000  people  of  Indian  and  Arab  origin,  and  a 
population  of  2500  whites. 

The  least  favorable  portion  of  Tanganyika  Territory  is  the  coastal 
strip,  from  10  to  30  miles  wide  in  the  north  and  broader  in  the  south. 
This  is  a  fever-infested  region  of  heavy  rainfall  and  poor  drainage. 
Farther  west  is  the  interior  tableland,  marked  at  its  eastern  margin 
by  broken  country  with  steep  streams.  There  is  a  well-marked  dry 
season,  and  the  natural  vegetation  of  the  interior  is  savanna,  grass 
steppe,  or  scrub.  Variation  of  relief  gives  opportunity  for  great 
variety  in  cultivated  products.  At  present  the  most  important  planta¬ 
tion  crops  are  sisal  hemp  and  rubber  (Ceara).  There  are  considerable 
possibilities  for  coffee  and  cotton  production  and  for  cattle  raising 
in  districts  free  from  tsetse  fly.  On  the  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro  and  the 
Usambara  Highlands,  products  of  more  temperate  latitudes  can  be 
grown.  Though  limited  in  area,  these  districts  should  be  valuable 
as  a  “white  man’s  country.”  Two  railways  now  connect  the  upland 
with  the  coast,  one  south  of  Kilimanjaro  Mountain,  near  the  frontier 
of  Kenya  Colony  (British  East  Africa),  and  another  from  the  port  of 
Dar  es  Salaam-.  Ruanda  and  Urundi  together  constitute  the  densely 
populated,  northwestern  part  of  German  East  Africa.  They  were  de¬ 
tached  from  former  German  East  Africa  (which  as  Tanganyika  Terri¬ 
tory  is  under  British  mandate)  and  are  administered  as  mandated 
territories  by  Belgium  (Figs.  61,  62). 
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Southwest  Africa  ( former  German  Southwest  Africa ) 

Southwest  Africa  is  important,  not  because  of  the  number  of  inhab¬ 
itants,  but  for  its  extent  and  its  political  relation  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  It  is  a  huge  desert  region 
with  an  area  of  325,000  square  miles  and  a  native  population  (mainly 
pastoralists)  of  250,000.  The  white  population  numbers  24,000.  It 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  administration 
as  a  mandated  territory.  It  now  has  good  connections  by  rail  and  by 
sea  with  Cape  Town. 

The  coastal  desert  is  a  long  band  from  15  to  85  miles  wide.  It  is 
marked  by  great  sand  ridges  piled  up  by  the  southwesterly  winds  to 
heights  that  in  places  reach  several  hundred  feet.  The  rainfall  is,  in 
most  places,  less  than  one  inch  a  year.  Fogs  are  characteristic,  owing 
to  the  cold  longshore  current  from  the  south.  There  are  guano 
deposits  on  the  offshore  islands.  The  whole  region  resembles  the 
Atacama-Tarapaca  desert  coast  of  western  South  America.  Farther 
inland  the  rainfall  increases  on  account  of  higher  elevation  and  better 
exposure  to  the  winds,  and  here  are  grazing  lands  of  value.  Still 
farther  east  is  the  Desert  of  Kalahari,  with  an  interior  drainage  ending 
in  salt  pans,  and  with  belts  of  dunes  and  scattered  vegetation.  There 
will  never  be  a  large  population  —  the  aridity  is  too  intense.  The 
grass  is  scattered,  and  the  amount  of  stock  that  can  be  supported 
is  small.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  of  Southwest  Africa  cannot 
maintain  more  than  five  thousand  farms.  There  are  diamond  washings 
of  considerable  value,  and  diamonds  now  head  the  short  list  of  exports, 
other  exports  being  ivory,  copper,  and  pastoral  products. 

The  Cameroons 

In  February  1916  the  British  government  accepted  the  French 
proposal  for  the  administrative  division  of  the  Cameroons  by  France 
and  Great  Britain.  It  was  arranged  also  that  in  case  the  question 
of  the  cession  of  the  region  to  a  third  power  were  raised,  Great  Britain 
should  have  the  first  refusal  of  the  port  of  Duala.  This  was  during  the 
World  War.  But  in  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany  it  was  arranged 
to  have  the  former  German  colonies  governed  under  the  mandate 
system.  France  controls  the  whole  of  the  Cameroons  save  the  small 
portion  west  of  the  main  mountain  range  but  including  Cameroon 
Mountain,  now  joined  to  British  Nigeria  (Fig.  224). 

The  products  of  the  Cameroons  are  mahogany,  rubber,  palm  oil, 
cacao,  and  small  quantities  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  There  are  valuable 
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Fig.  224.  French  Equatorial  Africa  now  includes  the  whole 
of  the  large  region  called  the  Cameroons,  except  for  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  northwest  which  has  been  added  to  British  Nigeria. 
That  part  north  and  west  of  the  heavy  solid  line  is  mandated 
territory ;  that  part  south  and  east  of  this  line  was  ceded  to 
France  unconditionally  according  to  Article  125  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  thereby  restoring  the  boundary  of  1911,  modified  in 
Germany’s  favor  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  incident.  Note  the 
northern  limit  of  the  equatorial  forest,  which  suggests  the  graz¬ 
ing  lands  that  lie  between  the  forest  and  the  desert  Sahara 
beyond  Lake  Chad.  The  Geographical  Review,  Vol.  5,  1918. 


sources  by  primitive 
methods  was  no  longer 
profitable. 

The  territory  has  an 
area  of  less  than  200,000 
square  miles  and  a  total 
population  of  more  than 
3,700,000,  of  which 
about  3,000,000  are  in 
the  portion  now  under 
British  mandate.  Be¬ 
sides  unhealthfulness  in 
the  lowlands,  the  chief 
physical  difficulty  in  its 
development  is  the  large 
number  of  falls  in  the 
streams,  a  condition 
which  makes  transpor¬ 
tation  expensive.  Com- 
it  not  for  two  small 


merce  would  be  almost  at  a  standstill  were 
railroads  which  have  been  extended  inland  beyond  the  belt  of  falls. 


grasslands  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  though  these  are 
difficult  of  access.  The 
rubber  resources  might 
have  led  to  greater  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  region, 
had  it  not  been  for  the 
competition  of  East  In¬ 
dia  rubber,  which  began 
to  be  produced  on  a 
great  scale  in  1913,  and 
which  so  reduced  the 
price  that  the  gathering 
of  rubber  from  wild 


Togoland 

By  agreement  made  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1919, 
the  latter  assumed  the  administration  of  the  western  strip  of  Togoland 
(Fig.  225),  while  the  former  took  over  the  higher  and  cooler  eastern 
districts.  This  is  the  smallest  of  Germany’s  former  African  colonies, 
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and  the  most  densely  inhabited,  with 
at  least  1,000,000  native  population. 
The  country  is  unhealthful  near  the 
coast,  but  the  highlands  are  capable 
of  great  agricultural  development 
(Fig.  227).  This  is  one  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  from  which  Germany  hoped  to  get 
an  increasing  quantity  of  cotton  for  her 
manufactures.  There  are  also  valu¬ 
able  cacao  and  tobacco  plantations,  but 
they  are  small  in  extent.  As  a  source  of 
palm  oil  the  region,  like  the  rest  of  West 
Africa,  is  of  constantly  increasing  im¬ 
portance.  The  colony  has  no  good  port. 

The  most  serious  condition  to  be 
overcome  is  the  spread  of  sleeping  sick¬ 
ness  by  the  tsetse  fly,  which  infests  the 
underbrush  near  the  coast  and  along 
the  rivers  (Fig.  222). 

The  new  arrangements  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  Paris  regarding  Africa 
grow  out  of  old  problems.  The  Allies 
have  disciplined  Germany,  it  is  true ; 
but  they  have  also  made  rules  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  purpose  was  not  merely  to 
take  away  from  Germany  some  colonial 
possessions,  but  to  provide  against  the 
evils  that  the  European  nations  saw 
in  each  other’s  policies  and  plans. 


Fig.  225.  Old  and  new  boundaries  in 
Togoland,  one  of  Germany’s  four  African 
colonies  before  1914.  The  western  por¬ 
tion  is  now  a  British  mandatory,  the  east¬ 
ern  a  French  mandatory. 


TRADE  POLICIES  AND  NATIVE  CONTROL 

In  spite  of  eagerness  for  territory  in  Africa,  none  of  the  European 
powers  was  able  to  make  its  tropical  colonies  a  commercial  success, 
except  Germany  in  Togoland  and  Great  Britain  in  Nigeria.  All 
had  preferential  trade  agreements  which  favored  their  own  commerce. 
The  colonies  were  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  traders  of  the  home 
country.  This  was  the  policy  of  the  French,  for  instance,  in  northern 
Africa,  in  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  and  Madagascar.  Trade  advan¬ 
tages  are  secondary,  however,  to  the  question  of  relations  with  the 
natives,  whose  welfare  must  be  the  chief  thought  of  the  European 
powers  if  the  risks  of  bitterness  and  racial  war  are  to  be  reduced.  In 
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Fig.  226.  Political  map  of  Africa  in  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  black  areas  represent 
European  possessions  in  1884  before  the  Berlin  Conference  of  that  year.  The  upper  half  of  the 
legend  represents  international  regulations  adopted  at  the  Berlin  Conference  and  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  1890.  After  Keltic,  The  Partition  of  Africa ,  1895.  There  was  added  by  the 
London  Convention  of  1900  a  zone  of  protection  of  wild  animals  extending  from  the  Zambezi  and 
the  northern  limit  of  German  Southwest  Africa  up  to  the  twentieth  parallel  of  north  latitude. 


the  treatment  of  the  African  native  every  European  power,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Portugal,  had  broken  the  rules  of  fair  dealing.  In  1904  Germany 
pushed  her  punishment  of  the  Herero  tribes  of  German  Southwest 
Africa  to  the  point  where  these  people  were  reduced  in  number  from 
60,000  to  18,000.  Millions  of  Moslem  Berbers  and  Arabs  in  French 
North  Africa  dislike  the  French  (because  they  are  Christian,  not 
because  they  are  French)  as  much  as  the  Moslem  Egyptians  dislike  the 
English. 
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The  peace  treaties  of  1919  provide  relief  for  some  of  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  native,  short  of  granting  him  political 
control,  the  European  nations  cannot  leave  large  sections  of  the 
world  s  low-grade  populations  to  their  fate.  Firmly  as  this  principle 
has  become  embedded  in  foreign  office  policies  and  justifiable  as  it 
seems  from  the  general  point  of  view,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
is,  except  in  a  few  instances,  outside  the  thought  of  the  people  to  whom 
it  is  applied.  Some  of  them  would  indeed  prefer  anarchy  to  foreign 
rule.  If  France  were  to  withdraw  from  northern  Africa,  it  would  be 
a  disaster  to  civilization  there  as  great  as  that  which  followed  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  Roman  settlements  of  the  same  land 
one  by  one  were  abandoned  and  fields  long  cultivated  reverted  to  the 
desert.  Equally  dark  would  be  the  prospect  if  England  withdrew  un¬ 
conditionally  from  Egypt.  In  like  manner,  had  the  United  States  left 
the  Filipinos  to  themselves,  their  islands  would  soon  have  been  in  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  would  thereafter  have  belonged  probably  to  Japan. 


INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  RESPECTING  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC, 
SLAVE  TRADE,  AND  PROTECTION  OF  WILD  ANIMALS 

After  Stanley’s  return  from  the  exploration  of  the  Congo,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  rivalry  for  territorial  gains  in  Africa  became  still  more  intense. 
This  led  to  a  number  of  international  projects  and  agreements,  to 
which  at  least  brief  reference  must  be  made,  since  they  affect  the 
present  policies  of  government.  First  to  be  considered  is  the  Rrussels 
Conference  of  1876,  called  by  the  King  of  the  Relgians  while  Stanley 
was  yet  in  Africa.  Its  object  was  the  opening  up  of  the  continent 
through  an  International  African  Association.  At  first  international 
in  character,  the  organization  soon  became  almost  purely  Relgian, 
and  by  various  steps,  too  detailed  to  record  here,  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  Congo  by  King  Leopold  of  Relgium.  The  Rerlin  Conference 
of  1884-1885  established  the  Congo  Free  State,  provided  for  traffic 
regulation  of  the  Congo  River,  laid  down  a  free-trade  zone  in  central 
Africa,  and  fixed  the  conditions  of  ownership  by  rival  European  powers. 
A  second  Rrussels  Conference,  in  1890,  delimited  a  slave-trade  zone 
and  a  zone  in  which  trade  in  arms  and  spirituous  liquors  was  to  be 
regulated. 

The  slave  trade  is  an  old  problem  in  African  administration.  Early 
in  the  19th  century  slave  trading  was  prohibited  by  the  more  enlight¬ 
ened  European  powers.  Slavery  itself  had  been  abolished  by  nearly 
all  the  powers  by  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  But  slave 
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trading  continued  to  be  active  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  For  years 
before  the  defeat  of  the  Mahdist  forces  at  Omdurman  in  1898,  slave- 
raiding  Arabs  under  Mahdist  control  terrorized  the  natives  of  the 
Sudan.  Even  now  slave  trading  has  not  been  wholly  discontinued. 
Until  the  Italian  occupation  of  Tripoli  in  1912  the  Senussi  (page  139) 
sent  slaves  through  Benghazi  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Turks,  received 
arms  and  ammunitions.  Today  the  traffic  is  under  the  ban  of  law,  and 
international  cooperation  is  chiefly  responsible  for  its  lessening  practice. 

The  latest  step  in  the  elimination  of  the  slave  trade  relates  to 
Ethiopia.  When  that  state  was  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations 
(1923),  it  gave  formal  adherence  to  the  Convention  of  St.  Germain 
(1919)  amending  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  (1885)  and  the  General  Act 
and  Declaration  of  Brussels  (1890),  by  which  freedom  of  trade  and 
navigation  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  were  sought  to  be 
effected.  Since  Ethiopia  had  been  the  only  independent  nation  of 
Africa,  and  one  in  which  the  slave  trade  still  flourished,  this  action 
completes  the  international  undertakings  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil. 
While  it  will  take  time  to  make  the  convention  binding,  Ethiopia  has 
at  least  sent  the  League  of  Nations  a  report  on  slavery. 

The  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  of  peculiar  importance  to 
the  development  of  the  African  native.  It  is  bad  morality  as  well  as 
bad  business  to  debauch  the  native.  His  temper  is  more  ardent,  his 
impulses  less  subject  to  control,  than  in  the  case  of  the  white.  Unless 
the  civilized  world  is  prepared  to  back  up  by  force,  if  necessary,  and 
especially  by  strict  police  regulation,  the  control  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  the  natives  of  Africa,  these  might  better  be  left  to  run  their  own 
affairs.  The  world  was  shocked  by  the  extent  and  cruelty  of  the  slave 
trade;  in  the  19th  century  it  was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts  of  the 
European  colonizing  nations  that  they  were  bent  on  controlling  terri¬ 
tory  so  as  to  control  the  slave  trade ;  it  gave  a  pious  turn  to  their  acts 
which  peculiarly  fitted  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  it  were  as  well  to 
continue  the  slave  trade  under  purely  native  responsibility  as  to 
substitute  for  it  the  unlicensed  use  of  liquor. 

Between  the  heavy  lines  of  Figure  226  there  was  defined  by  the 
Brussels  Conference  of  1890  a  zone  for  the  preservation  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Convention  of  London,  May 
1900.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  the  continent  of 
Africa,  which  has  the  largest  and  most  varied  assortment  of  big  game 
animals  in  the  world.  On  the  grasslands  bordering  the  central  tropi¬ 
cal  forest  area,  on  the  south  and  east,  there  are  still  many  zebras, 
gazelles,  hippos,  rhinos,  and  waterbuck.  They  now  live  for  the  most 
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part  in  localities  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  present  settlements 
and  should  be  protected  on  huge  reserves  regulated  by  law.  They 
have  been  exterminated  in  some  places  in  order  to  prevent  destruction 
of  the  crops  of  settlers ;  but  the  process  of  extermination  serves  no 
useful  purpose  elsewhere,  especially  when  carried  on  by  irresponsible 
hunters  intent  on  making  a  record  of  killings. 

BENEFITS  OF  COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

We  gain  some  idea  of  the  possible  benefits  of  colonial  development 
by  looking  at  what  France  has  already  accomplished  in  northern 
Africa.  The  farms  that  the  Romans  had  made  with  such  care  the 
French  found  a  desert,  and  they  immediately  set  to  work  to  reclaim 
them  by  making  hundreds  of  artesian  wells,  by  damming  up  the  streams 
that  had  been  allowed  to  waste  their  precious  waters  in  the  sand, 
by  fighting  occasional  swarms  of  locusts.  Lion,  hyena,  and  leopard  had 
ravaged  the  flocks  and  herds;  the  French  set  to  work  to  exterminate 
them  in  the  neighborhood  of  settlements.  They  built  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  roads  and  constructed  hundreds  of  miles  of  railways. 
The  fine  cedars  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  were  in  the  way  of  extinction, 
and  the  French  forest  service  came  just  in  time  to  save  them.  By 
many  different  means  France  has  placed  under  cultivation  at  least 
100,000  square  miles  of  land  (or  about  twice  the  area  of  Alabama) 
that  was  formerly  desert  waste. 

In  1894  Timbuktu  was  captured  and  the  indigenous  population 
released  from  the  tyranny  of  its  Tuareg  masters.  Since  then  east¬ 
ward  penetration  has  progressed  apace.  Before  and  during  the  World 
War,  Tilho  explored  a  vast  area  northeast  and  east  of  Lake  Chad, 
including  the  fastnesses  of  Tibesti.  With  small  detachments,  chiefly 
of  native  troops,  he  sought  out  and  dispersed  those  tribesmen  who, 
under  Senussi  influence  (page  139),  sought  to  consolidate  Moslem 
power  in  one  of  the  least  accessible  places  in  the  French  Sahara.  The 
isolated  territories  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara  thus  brought 
under  French  influence  are  susceptible  of  economic  development, 
provided  they  can  be  made  more  accessible.  Plans  for  a  trans-Saharan 
railroad  to  this  end  include  a  line  across  the  Sahara,  connecting  the 
coast  of  Algiers  with  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad,  which  may  even¬ 
tually  connect  with  the  British  system  that  reaches  north  from  Cape 
Town  (Fig.  219).  French  colonial  rule  was  also  extended  into 
Madagascar,  where  the  Hovas,  a  tyrannical  Malayo-Polynesian  people 
who  settled  in  the  island  in  the  16th  century,  had  long  practiced  slavery, 
thus  depopulating  large  tracts  in  the  south  and  southwest. 
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MINOR  COLONIAL  PROBLEMS  AND  TRADE  INTERESTS  IN  AFRICA 

The  possessions  of  the  smaller  powers  in  Africa  are  bound  to  give 
trouble  in  the  future.  The  Portuguese,  for  example,  have  carried 
the  policy  of  differential  duties  on  colonial  commerce  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  as  practically  to  shut  out  all  trade  except  with  Portugal.  If 
they  had  money  and  men  with  which  to  develop  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  matters  might  not  be  so  bad.  But  Portugal  itself  is  poor  and 
feeble.  Its  colonial  governors  follow  no  fixed  policy  except  one  of 
weakness  and  immoral  toleration  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  native. 
The  home  government  has  been  so  unstable  in  recent  years  that  it  has 
completely  demoralized  colonial  administration.  In  southern  Angola 
there  has  been  fairly  rapid  development,  with  the  help  of  British  capital 
and  enterprise.  Spanish  Guinea  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  feebly 
developed  colonies ;  Spain  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  capable  colonizing 
nation. 

Perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  seems  to  us  so  remote 
as  Zanzibar,  yet  were  any  other  power  to  try  to  get  possession  of  it, 
a  political  storm  would  be  raised  in  England.  The  Zanzibar  Arabs 
have  favored  the  British  in  trade  and  politics;  British  strategy  in 
relation  to  India  and  South  Africa  requires  possession  of  the  region ; 
cables  have  been  laid  to  it.  It  is  a  British  protectorate  with  Zanzibar 
Town  as  a  free  port.  England’s  position  there,  long  contested  by 
Germany,  was  finally  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  Anglo- 
German  treaty  of  1890,  when  she  ceded  Heligoland  to  Germany  in 
exchange  for  additional  rights  in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  The  cession  of 
Heligoland  was  felt  at  the  time  to  be  of  doubtful  advantage,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  Great  Britain  in  the  World  War, 
when  that  island  became  a  base  of  operations  for  the  German  High 
Seas  Fleet. 

It  was  in  1890  also  that,  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with  Ger¬ 
many,  Great  Britain  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Uganda.  Egypt, 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Uganda,  and  British  East  Africa,  thus 
connected,  form  a  broad  strip,  of  imperial  extent,  that  looks  out  upon 
the  Mediterranean  at  one  end  and  upon  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  other. 
It  flanks  the  route  to  India.  Possession  of  it  put  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
railway  project  a  step  nearer  realization. 

Germany  was  well  satisfied  with  these  changes,  because  with  them 
went  substantial  advantages  for  herself.  Besides  Heligoland  she 

1  The  major  colonial  interests  of  the  great  powers  are  described  in  the  separate  chapters 
on  these  powers;  e.g.,  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  in  Chapter  Two,  Problems  of  Imperial 
Britain. 
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obtained  the  Caprivi  salient,  a  long  arm  of  territory  extending  from 
German  Southwest  Africa  eastward  to  the  Zambezi  (Fig.  219) ;  she 
extended  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cameroons  to  Lake  Chad  ;  she 
became  established  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza  region  inland  as  far  as  the 
Belgian  Congo  (Fig.  94,  page  284). 

France  was  equally  fortunate.  By  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
of  1890  the  protectorate  over  Madagascar  was  recognized  (it  became  a 
French  colony  in  1896),  and  France  became  the  recognized  power  of  the 
western  Sahara.  In  1904  she  had  her  position  in  Morocco  recognized 


Fig.  227.  West  Africa,  from  the  Congo  to  Senegal,  has  been  the  field  of  keenest  commercial 
rivalry  in  respect  of  raw  materials.  Note  the  variety  and  concentration  of  vegetation  belts  there. 
A  small  white  population  controls  the  commercial  system  of  a  large  native  population  in  West 
Africa.  The  map  is  diagrammatic  in  part,  as  in  the  Nile  valley  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Sahara 
and  of  Arabia.  After  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  the  Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  45,  1915. 
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by  Great  Britain.  Recognition  by  Germany  came  only  in  1911  after 
the  Agadir  incident,  as  explained  previously  (page  189).  France 
then  bought  German  recognition  of  her  Moroccan  position  by  ceding 
to  Germany  a  large  section  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  (strip  to  the 
Congo,  Figure  219). 

There  remained  a  dispute  between  France  and  Spain  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  odd  disposition  of  territory  south  of  the  Straits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar.  Naturally,  Spain  has  always  been  interested  in  the  African  coast 
opposite  her.  In  1912  she  confirmed  France’s  special  position  in 
Morocco  and  herself  obtained  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast,  now 
called  the  Spanish  Zone,  and  in  addition  an  enclave  on  the  south¬ 
western  coast  of  Morocco  at  Ifni.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles  at  Tangier  became  an  “international  zone.”  (Figs.  54,  55.) 

WEST  AFRICA 

West  Africa  includes  a  belt  of  territory  nearly  3000  miles  long,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Mauretania  at  the  western  end  of  the  Sahara  south  and 
east  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  Congo  region  (Fig.  71). 
It  comprises  a  score  of  organized  states  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Including  the  Belgian  Congo 
(pages  202  to  205),  the  region  has  nearly  a  half-billion  dollars’  worth  of 
trade,  carried  on  at  more  than  forty  ports.  Great  Britain  has  the 
largest  number  of  trade  agencies  and  most  of  the  trade  5  Germany 
ranked  second  before  1914.  Great  Britain  owns  the  richest  territory 
and  her  interests,  to  which  we  now  turn,  illustrate  the  value  of  West 
Africa  in  the  commercial  world. 

Among  Great  Britain’s  possessions,  British  West  Africa,  next  to 
India,  is  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  raw  materials. 
It  includes  (without  the  recent  British  portions  of  the  mandated  areas 
of  Togoland  and  Cameroons)  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria, 
and  Gambia,  and  contains  23,000,000  native  people  in  an  area  of 
490,000  square  miles.  Ocean  transportation  being  the  cheapest  there 
is  m  the  world,  and  the  distance  from  West  Africa  to  the  English 
Channel  being  but  three  thousand  miles,  the  rich  resources  of  the 
region  became  the  object  of  strong  commercial  rivalry  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Great  Britain.  As  a  result  of  the  World  War  and  the 
peace  settlement,  Germany  is  now  out  of  this  market ;  her  agencies 
are  gone,  she  has  lost  her  former  prestige  among  the  natives. 

West  Africa  is  rich  in  cacao  and  palm  oil  particularly,  although 
it  has  important  tm,  coal,  and  gold  deposits,  as  well  as  an  increasing 
production  of  timber,  nuts,  rubber,  fiber,  and  cotton.  Among  these 
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the  richest  in  immediate  possibilities  is  palm  oil.  With  the  rapid 
development  of  machine  industry,  lubricating  oil  is  in  great  demand ; 
the  world’s  consumption  of  soap  is  also  steadily  growing ;  substitutes 
for  butter  are  now  in  favor.  All  these  things  and  more  the  palm  tree 
will  supply.  From  the  seed  an  oil  is  obtained  that  has  the  greatest 
variety  of  uses.  From  Nigeria  alone,  in  1917,  there  were  $20,000,000 
of  palm  oil  exports,  or  almost  one  half  the  total  in  value.  Southern 
Nigeria  has  a  dense  population  of  more  than  100  to  the  square  mile, 
and  here  there  is  the  greatest  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  raw  material  (which  may  be  gathered  or  produced  upon  the 
hot  and  wet  lowlands  of  the  coast)  and  to  geographical  accessibility. 

Before  the  World  War  Germany  took  most  of  the  palm-nut  exports, 
employing  even  the  meal  of  the  nut  for  cattle  feed.  This  trade  has 
now  been  diverted  entirely  to  British  firms,  who  are  opening  additional 
motor  roads  and  railways  in  order  to  tap  several  thousand  square  miles 
of  palm  territory,  native  transportation  methods  being  primitive. 
Hand  in  hand  with  such  development  goes  the  stimulation  of  other 
lines  of  production,  ground-nuts,  cotton,  and  cacao.  In  1925  the  cacao 
produced  on  the  Gold  Coast  alone  was  valued  at  $40,000,000  ;  it  formed 
four  fifths  of  the  total  exports  and  half  of  the  world’s  production. 

ADEN 

In  connection  with  the  minor  European  colonies  in  the  horn  of 
Africa  (Fig.  228),  mention  must  be  made  of  the  adjacent  Arabian 
territory  pertaining  to  the  port  of  Aden.  Though  the  British  territory 
at  Aden  has  only  56,000  people,  who  live  on  very  poor  land  totaling 


Fig.  228.  The  Aden  region  and  the  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  a  focal  point  of  eastern  trade  with 
Europe.  The  British  own  Perim  Island,  between  which  and  the  French  possession  of  Sheikh 
Said  lies  the  principal  ship  channel.  Each  power  is  therefore  anxious  to  get  control  of  the  other  s 
position. 
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about  80  square  miles,  the  British  protectorate  covers  some  9000 
square  miles.  The  place  is  important  because  of  its  strategic  value 
in  the  defense  of  India  and  the  Suez  Canal,  and  because  it  is  the  focus 
of  the  Red  Sea  trade  as  well  as  that  of  Abyssinia  and  all  that  eastern 
portion  of  Africa  known  as  French,  British,  and  Italian  Somaliland. 
All  told,  the  population  of  the  region  of  which  Aden  is  the  commercial 
focus  is  more  than  12,000,000,  and  the  region  includes  850,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  in  places  capable  of  early  development. 

THE  THREE  SOMALILANDS  AND  ERITREA 

British,  French,  and  Italian  Somaliland  are  alike  in  possessing  an 
arid  or  semi-arid  lowland  that  rises  in  the  interior  to  hills  and  table¬ 
lands  with  a  somewhat  moister  climate,  particularly  in  British  Somali¬ 
land.  The  people  are  everywhere  nomadic,  moving  from  one  water 
hole  to  another  with  their  flocks  and  herds  according  to  the  seasons. 
They  are  all  Moslems,  practically  without  education,  and  all  are  in  a 
measure  difficult  to  govern.  Except  for  the  seaports  there  are  no 
towns  and  hardly  any  permanent  villages. 


Area  and  Population  of  Somaliland  by  Political  Divisions 


Area  in 
Sq.  Mi. 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Products  Exported 

British  Somaliland . 

68,000 

350,000 

Hides  and  skins,  gum  arabic, 
cattle,  ghee  butter 

French  Somaliland . 

8,000 

65,000 

Hides  and  skins,  coffee,  ivory, 
beeswax 

Italian  Somaliland 1 . 

190,000 

900,000 

Hides  and  skins,  butter,  durra 
(a  kind  of  millet) 

Through  French  Somaliland  via  the  Franco-Ethiopian  railway  to 
the  port  of  Jibuti  and  through  British  Somaliland  via  camel  cara¬ 
van  routes  to  the  port  of  Berbera  (the  capital)  comes  the  principal 
part  of  the  overland  transit  trade  of  Abyssinia.  This  fact  and  the 
grazing  possibilities  of  the  grasslands  of  the  region  explain  the  conflict 
of  claims  in  the  hinterland  for  the  ill-defined  eastern  part  of  Abyssinia. 

Besides  Italian  Somaliland  and  Libya,  Italy  holds  also  the  small  col¬ 
ony  of  Eritrea  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  coast  belt  is  barren 
and  sandy,  but  inland  there  is  a  fertile  central  plateau  with  a  cool  cli¬ 
mate  and  a  better  water  supply.  There  has  been  little  development  of 
the  region  up  to  the  present  time.  Its  45,800  square  miles  are  inhab¬ 
ited  by  330,000  people,  divided  between  settled  villagers  on  the  plateau 
and  pastoral  tribes  in  the  lowlands.  Life  is  so  primitive  that  there  is 

1  Including  Trans-Juba,  acquired  from  Great  Britain  in  1924. 
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very  little  commerce,  and  the  colony  has  no  real  commercial  importance 
at  the  present  time,  except  as  a  transit  land  for  Abyssinian  trade  and  as 
a  focus  (at  the  port  of  Massawa)  for  a  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  of 
Arabia. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  STATES 

Ethiopia  ( Abyssinia ) 

Ethiopia  is  one  of  two  independent  states  in  Africa.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  an  external  debt  (which  it  consistently  avoids  lest 
political  encroachment  follow),  and  for  its  Christian  religion  long 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  heathen  African  peoples.  It  has  an  area 
estimated  at  400,000  square  miles  (though  its  eastern  frontier  has  never 
been  accurately  defined)  and  is  largely  isolated  from  surrounding 
lands  by  its  mountainous  character  and  the  deep  canyons  that  nick 
the  outer  borders  of  its  plateaus.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of  barren 
lowland,  especially  on  the  east  and  south,  but  the  plateau  and  moun¬ 
tain  sections  have  a  cool  and  moist  climate.  The  population  numbers 
between  8,000,000  and  10,000,000.  While  the  state  of  development 
of  the  Ethiopians  is  low  and  their  standard  of  living  simple,  they  are 
so  numerous  as  to  furnish  the  basis  for  a  considerable  trade.  Ivory, 
beeswax,  and  gums  have  been  the  standard  exports,  and  recently  potash 
has  been  worked  on  a  commercial  scale.  There  are  also  undeveloped 
coal  and  oil  resources. 

Thanks  chiefly  to  its  interior  position  and  its  rough  topography, 
Ethiopia  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  independence  though  threatened 
by  aggressive  European  powers.  It  is  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  by 
deserts  and  arid  plains  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  and  by  great 
swamps  on  the  west.  A  favorable  conjunction  of  climate,  labor  supply, 
and  resources  has  tempted  European  advance,  but  it  has  also  led  to 
rivalry  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand  and  France  and  Italy 
on  the  other,  Ethiopia  watching  the  dissension  closely.  Only  as  late 
as  1906  did  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  come  to  an  agreement, 
however  vague,  respecting  spheres  of  economic  interest  in  Ethiopia. 
While  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  country  was  then  agreed  upon,  there 
was  also  a  mutual  recognition  of  rival  claims,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
Ethiopia  had  more  to  fear  from  the  previous  epoch  of  rivalry  than  from 
the  later  and  present  epoch  of  agreement  among  European  powers 
respecting  Ethiopian  rights.  Great  Britain  has  from  the  first  received 
recognition  of  her  special  interests  in  Egypt  and  the  Nile  basin  and  their 
Ethiopian  connections.  Italy  has  long  sought  to  connect  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland  through  western  Ethiopia.  France  has  sought  to 
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base  her  claims  upon  the  necessity  for  a  wide  hinterland  to  her  Somali 
Protectorate  and  to  assume  rights  connected  with  the  operation  of  the 
railway  from  Jibuti  to  Addis  Ababa. 

The  “rights”  of  the  three  interested  states  entered  a  new  phase 
in  1919  when  an  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
came  into  effect.  The  latter  was  to  obtain  British  help  in  constructing 
a  railroad  connecting  Italian  possessions  north  and  south  across 
western  Ethiopia,  while  Italy  recognized  Great  Britain  s  predominant 
interest  in  the  control  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tsana,  which  feed  the 
Blue  Nile  and  are  necessary  to  the  further  development  of  both  Egypt 
and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  Fearing  that  bondage  would  follow 
Italy’s  attempt  to  secure  exclusive  economic  influence  of  western 
Ethiopia  along  the  line  of  the  projected  railway,  Ethiopia  sought  to 
expose  the  intrigues  of  her  neighbors  and  has  been  able  to  hold  them 
in  abeyance  since  she  obtained  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  in 
1923.  Ethiopia  holds  that  Great  Britain  is  sufficiently  protected 
in  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tsana  by  the  treaty  of  1902,  which 
prohibited  Ethiopia  from  starving  or  drowning  Egypt.  However, 
both  Italy  and  Great  Britain  raise  questions  outside  the  scope  of  the 
water  supply.  The  Italian  railway  is  looked  upon  as  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary,  since  both  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland  are  of  little  economic 
importance  and  are  unsuited  to  white  colonization.  In  the  view  of 
leading  Ethiopians,  it  is  not  the  connection  between  these  two  colonies 
that  matters  to  Italy  but  the  commercial  production  of  Ethiopia 
itself.  The  British  official  answer  to  charges  of  intrigue  against 
Ethiopia  is  that  Ethiopia  has  delayed  unconscionably  its  formal 
replies  in  the  course  of  necessary  negotiations,  and  that  in  any  event 
Great  Britain  associated  itself  with  Italy  only  to  avoid  competition 
between  the  two  principal  interested  powers.  It  is  asserted  that 
Ethiopia’s  right  to  reject  foreign  proposals  is  unimpaired. 

Liberia,  a  Negro  Republic 

The  negro  republic  of  Liberia  is  situated  on  the  west  African  coast 
between  Sierra  Leone  (British)  and  the  Ivory  Coast  (French).  Its 
total  area  is  about  40,000  square  miles  (a  little  less  than  that  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania)  and  the  population  has  been  variously  estimated,  the  figures 
ranging  from  700,000  to  about  2,000,000,  of  whom  all  but  about  50,000 
on  the  coast  are  quite  uncivilized.  Liberians  of  American  origin 
number  some  12,000. 

The  foundation  of  the  republic  was  the  result  of  efforts  made  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  founded  in  1816  to  settle  free 
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American  negroes  on  African  soil.  In  1820  actual  settlement  began, 
and  in  1847  the  colonists  promulgated  a  declaration  of  independence 
and  drew  up  a  constitution.  Even  today  the  government  does  not 
effectively  control  the  interior  regions,  and  this  has  led  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  diminution  of  Liberia’s  territory  by  French  and  British 
encroachment.  Should  this  or  similar  absorption  by  Europeans 
threaten  Liberia  with  real  danger  of  extinction,  the  United  States 
would  doubtless  play  a  guardian’s  part. 

The  political  influence  of  the  United  States  has  been  carried  directly 
into  Africa  by  treaty  with  Liberia,  so  that  the  United  States  has 
now  assumed  obligations  that  cover  a  stretch  of  15,000  miles,  or 
three  fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  from  Liberia  to  the 
Philippines.  The  United  States  loaned  Liberia  $5,000,000  in  1918 
for  the  construction  of  roads,  etc.,  and  has  assumed  the  position  of 
chief  financial  adviser  to  the  republic,  a  position  which  was  previously 
held  by  a  joint  commission  of  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany. 

The  development  of  the  resources  of  the  region  is  hindered  some¬ 
what  by  the  constitutional  provision  that  none  but  Liberian  citizens 
may  hold  real  estate,  except  for  colonization,  missionary,  educational, 
or  other  benevolent  purposes.  The  present  head  of  the  government 
of  Liberia  has  broader  views  of  the  country’s  future  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors  held  and  is  seeking  to  provide  better  commercial  opportunities  for 
whites,  upon  whom  the  economic  progress  of  the  country  must  depend. 
The  largest  industrial  undertaking  yet  made  is  rubber  production. 
An  American  company  is  developing  large  plantations  and  expects 
to  use  the  cheap  native  labor  supply.  Nearness  to  the  large  rubber 
market  of  the  United  States  —  by  comparison  with  the  greater  dis¬ 
tance  that  separates  the  East  Indian  field  from  America  —  is  a  favor¬ 
able  factor. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOUR 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE  AND  BOUNDARY  DISPUTES:  RELATIONS 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  great  problems  of  our  time  are  not  confined  to  European  fields. 
They  occur  in  almost  every  occupied  part  of  the  world  from  Spits¬ 
bergen  to  South  Georgia.  With  the  use  of  airplane  and  submarine 
for  commercial  and  strategic  purposes,  even  remote  islets  have  a 
new  importance.  The  natural  pastures  of  the  moss-covered  tundras 
of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  northern  North  America  are  now  thinly 
inhabited  and  of  low  value,  but  they  may  some  day  be  the  scene  of 
commercial  rivalry  as  a  source  of  meat  supply.  At  some  future  time 
even  the  sea  may  be  marked  out  politically  in  zones  of  economic 
development,  if  the  food  value  of  its  hordes  of  now  unused  but  useful 
marine  organisms  should  ever  be  developed.  The  Amazon  valley, 
hot,  forested,  unhealthful,  and  thinly  inhabited,  seems  now  of  small 
importance ;  but  it  may  yet  be  a  source  of  incalculable  energy  when 
medical  science  conquers  the  tropical  germ  diseases  and  when  the 
resources  of  the  temperate  zones  are  taxed  to  capacity  by  rapidly 
growing  populations. 

Therefore  in  a  realm  so  vast  as  that  stretching  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  home  of  30,000,000  people  of  white  blood, 
of  nearly  25,000,000  Indians  and  Negroes,  and  of  45,000,000  more  of 
mixed  blood,  it  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  problems  of  practical 
interest  to  the  whole  world  and  of  paramount  interest  to  the  United 
States. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

To  every  thoughtful  person  in  the  United  States,  Latin  American 
relations  and  problems  appear  the  more  important  because  of  past 
diplomatic  and  commercial  neglect.  Though  the  people  of  the  north¬ 
ern  republic  call  their  Latin  neighbors  “Americans,”  make  much  of 
the  protective  value  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  lay  particular  stress 
on  the  good  effects  of  closer  commercial  ties,  the  United  States  must 
face  the  cold  fact,  whether  agreeable  or  not,  that  satisfactory  relations 
are  not  being  established.  The  ties  appear  to  be  artificial.  There 
is  lacking  the  bond  that  is  in  general  the  strongest  in  the  world  —  a 
common  language.  Then  there  are  differences  of  race  which  are  even 
more  nearly  fundamental.  They  manifest  themselves  in  manners 
and  dress,  in  literature  and  ethics,  in  sports,  and  in  social  and  political 
ideals. 
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Finally,  there  is  the  instinctive  and  world-wide  antagonism  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  fear  and  dislike  of  the  weak  for  the  strong.  In  the 
case  of  Latin  America  this  fear  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  fact  as 
well  as  upon  a  measure  of  instinctive  antagonism  due  to  unlike  race 
and  lesser  coipmercial  and  military  power.  The  steady  growth  of 
the  United  States  in  territory  and  influence,  mainly  among  former 
Latin  American  possessions,  naturally  arouses  anxiety  as  to  future 
advances.  The  following  table  reveals  the  surprising  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  extended  its  influence  and  control  more  rapidly 
since  its  annexation  of  Hawaii  (not  to  mention  the  earlier  acquisition 
of  territory  originally  Latin  American  in  the  southwest)  than  any  other 
great  power,  even  imperialist  Russia.  In  such  an  advance  both  the 
total  result  and  the  method  are  subjects  of  attack. 

The  United  States  has  a  democratic  government,  and  it  has  in  recent 
years  disavowed  imperialist  designs  and  even  protested  against  such 
designs  on  the  part  of  European  powers ;  yet  the  fact  is  that  territorial 
expansion  has  marked  American  history  from  the  beginnings  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  colonial  days,  through  the  period  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  the  annexation  of  Florida,  during  the  period  immediately  before 
and  after  the  Mexican  War,  down  to  the  present.  The  protecto¬ 
rate  over  Haiti  assumed  in  1915,  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua  in  1916, 
whereby  the  United  States  obtained  for  99  years  the  right  to  con¬ 
struct  a  canal  through  Nicaraguan  territory,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  1917,  are  merely  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  ad¬ 
vances.  The  situation  is  shown  both  in  the  table  below  and  in  the  map 
of  the  Caribbean  region  on  page  658  (Fig.  229). 


Name 

Date 

Relationship 

Abea  in 
Sq.  Mi. 

Population 

Hawaii ....... 

1898 

Annexed 

6,450 

250,000 

Cuba . 

1898 

Virtual  protectorate 

44,150 

2,900,000 

Porto  Rico . 

1898 

Annexed  after  war  with  Spain 

3,600 

1,250,000 

Philippine  Islands  . 

1898 

Annexed  after  war  with  Spain 

115,025 

8,500,000 

Guam . 

1898 

Annexed  after  war  with  Spain 

210 

14,500 

Tutuila  (Samoa)  .  .  . 

1899 

Annexed  by  treaty  with  Great 

Britain  and  Germany 

77 

7,250 

Panama . 

1903 

General  supervision 

32,400 

450,000 

Santo  Domingo  .... 

1907 

Supervision  of  finances 

18,500 

955, OUU 

1916 

Military  administration 

Haiti  .  .  . . 

1915 

Supervision  of  finances 

11,000 

2,500,000 

Nicaragua . 

1913 

Virtual  protectorate 

49,500 

746,000 

1916 

Grant  of  canal  rights  and 

naval  bases  to  United  States 

Virgin  Islands  .... 

1917 

Ownership  by  purchase 

132 

26,000 

Totals 

281,044 

17,598,750 
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Fig.  229.  American  penetration  in  the  Caribbean.  Consult  the  table  on  page  657.  Note  the  Panama  inset  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Several 

small  islands  of  the  Virgin  group  are  in  British  possession  (Fig.  19,  page  79). 
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The  events  referred  to  above  are  facts  that  impress  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  more  powerfully  than  expressions  of  good  will  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  democratic  ideals.  In  part  the  expansion  of  the  United  States 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  almost  universal  land-hunger  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world ;  in  part  it  is  an  expression  of  that  pioneering  instinct 
which  has  ever  driven  the  people  of  the  United  States  beyond  their 
territorial  frontiers;  in  part  it  is  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
American  institutions  over  those  they  displace  in  some  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  that  are  too  weak  and  backward  to  manage  themselves ; 
and  in  part  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  commercial  advantages  that  are 
naturally  associated  with  a  higher  degree  of  political  control. 

Whatever  European  nations  might  have  preferred  to  do,  they  have 
in  practice  —  at  times  under  direct  compulsion  —  recognized  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  and  left  the  United  States  free  to  pursue  its  southward 
advance ;  but  such  expansion  has  in  recent  years  evoked  a  feeling  of 
hostility  among  the  Latin  American  states,  a  hostility  based  on  the 
assumption  that  their  economic  and  political  liberties  were  at  stake ; 
and  the  United  States  is  therefore  confronted  with  direct  and  powerful 
political  opposition  for  the  first  time  since  it  embarked  upon  its 
policy  of  expansion  overseas. 

The  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  has  shown  itself  in  the  organization  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  in  friendly  interest  in  the  once  active  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice,  and  in  acceptance  of  the  offers  of  the  ABC  powers  — 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  —  in  the  Mexican  trouble  of  1916;  but 
it  is  not  certain  that  cooperation  is  equally  acceptable  to  the  Latin 
Americans,  who  have  a  quite  different  character  and  a  markedly 
different  social  order,  and  whose  governments,  though  patterned 
after  that  of  the  United  States,  actually  operate  in  a  quite  different 
way.  Moreover,  they  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  history  of  the  period 
beginning  in  1898  shows  the  United  States  as  an  expansionist  power 
of  rapidly  growing  strength,  with  a  population  that  now  numbers 
120,000,000,  or  more  than  the  population  of  the  entire  group  of  twenty 
Latin  American  nations.  They  realize  that  in  any  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise  the  United  States  would  play  the  dominant  part. 

Then,  too,  there  are  marked  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Latin  American  countries  as 
to  the  social  and  political  problems  of  the  day.  To  take  a  single 
instance,  there  are  great  differences  with  respect  to  colored  popula¬ 
tions.  The  tendency  to  intermarry  with  the  native  races  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Latin  Americans.  In  Chile  whole  sections  of  the 
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former  Indian  population  have  become  mixed  with  the  whites,  and 
though  the  Indian  element  is  strongly  marked,  there  is  no  longer  any 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  Indian  in  those  particular  sections, 
the  population  calling  itself  Chilean.  Similarly,  a  large  mixed  class 
exists  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  to  cite  two  more  illustrations  out  of  many. 
In  short,  the  barriers  of  race  are  far  less  marked  in  Latin  America  than 
in  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  recognized  in  parts  of  Latin  America  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  quality  of  the  population.  Our  common  thought  is 
that  the  world  is  improving;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  portions  of  it 
have  lost  ground.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  in  parts  of  Central  America,  in  Venezuela,  and  in  Mexico.  In 
actual  practice  democratic  principles  have  been  left  far  behind.  There 
are  a  few  countries  in  which  military  dictators  are  in  actual  control, 
instead  of  truly  representative  governments.  Professing  the  same 
general  political  principles,  the  people  of  Latin  America  and  those  of 
the  United  States  show  the  utmost  divergence  of  political  practice. 

Should  there  be  increasing  weakness  on  the  part  of  small  and  politi¬ 
cally  disintegrating  states,  the  possibilities  of  encroachment  by  powers 
with  imperialist  designs  would  require  consideration.  It  is  feared 
by  the  neighbors  of  the  United  States  that  the  impulse  to  dominate 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific  will  grow  stronger,  and  may  lead  even¬ 
tually  to  sovereign  control.  One  argument  always  stands  ready  for 
effective  use  :  that  only  in  growth  can  guarantees  be  found  that  colo¬ 
nies  and  naval  stations  of  other  powers  will  not  be  established  near 
the  shores  of  the  United  States  to  threaten  its  security  as  well  as  its 
peace.  This  consideration  explains  the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West 
.  Indies  during  the  World  War,  the  protectorate  over  Haiti,  the  special 
arrangements  with  Cuba  (the  Platt  Amendment),  with  Santo  Domingo 
(a  receivership  amounting  to  a  protectorate),  with  Panama  (direct 
ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  special  treaty  arrangements  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama),  and  with  Nicaragua  (the  purchase  of  canal 
rights  and  the  regulation  of  her  financial  affairs) .  If  the  United  States 
allows  financial  operations  to  be  carried  on  and  obligations  to  be 
incurred  in  Latin  America  by  its  commercial  rivals,  the  natural  out¬ 
come  will  be  protectorates  and  naval  stations  of  its  own ;  for  these 
rivals  look  to  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the  obligations  of  the 
weaker  Latin  American  countries  of  the  Caribbean  that  are  most 
affected  by  practical  applications  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  United  States  is  also  impelled  to  expand  commercially  in  the 
part  of  Latin  America  nearest  to  it  by  the  necessities  of  modern 
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civilization,  which  require  tropical  products  in  increasing  quantities. 
Were  tropical  America  occupied  by  more  progressive  peoples  than  those 
which  race,  history,  and  climate  have  conspired  to  develop  there, 
economic  relations  might  be  built  upon  a  basis  of  ordinary  exchange, 
as  between  France  and  America.  Instead  there  is  a  population  locally 
incapable  of  protecting  itself  or  of  managing  its  affairs,  and  in  a  few 
places  in  a  state  of  political  and  economic  decline.  Only  under  the 
stimulus  of  necessity  and  through  the  influx  of  the  agents  and  capital 
of  temperate  lands  are  the  tropical  products  of  weak  countries  made 
available.  With  the  importation  of  aggressive  men  and  capital  into 
the  tropics  goes  the  importation  first  of  economic  and  then  of  political 
systems. 

The  only  serious  fear  connected  with  such  an  importation  is  that  it 
may  lead  to  the  exploitation  of  unwilling  peoples  by  unfair  means. 
Political  discontent  and  even  war  have  sprung  again  and  again  from 
this  imposition  of  ideas  and  power  upon  other  peoples.  Such  im¬ 
position  is  not  restricted  to  tropical  America,  but  is  world-wide;  it 
is  associated  with  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  political  and 
economic  systems  of  the  densely  populated  industrial  nations  of  the 
north  temperate  zone  into  the  tropical  lands  of  America,  Africa,  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies. 

COMPETITION  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE 

Though  serious  efforts  have  been  made  to  turn  the  tide  of  Latin 
American  students  and  travelers  toward  the  United  States,  it  must 
be  said  that  it  still  flows  far  more  strongly  toward  Europe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  France.  For  the  Latin  Americans  find  that  the  older 
cultures  of  Europe  more  nearly  meet  their  taste  in  manners  and 
accord  better  with  their  point  of  view,  their  philosophy,  and  their 
ideals.  This  congeniality  of  mind  and  the  keener  needs  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  merchants  for  raw  materials  (as  compared  with  the  United  States) 
have  conspired  with  the  extensive  type  of  South  American  production 
to  put  the  commerce  of  Latin  America  very  much  into  the  hands 
of  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  western  Europe.  To  this 
end  also  has  contributed  powerfully  the  better  shipping  service  to 
South  America  from  England  and  France.  Recent  and  rapid  American 
gains  in  that  commerce  have  intensified  competition  with  European 
interests  in  South  America.  We  now  sell  more  to  and  purchase  more 
from  Latin  America  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  combined, 
and  they  are  our  chief  competitors.  Of  the  total  Latin  American 
exports  in  1926,  the  United  States  took  nearly  40  per  cent. 
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American  capitalists  have  very  largely  increased  their  railway 
holdings  and  will  tend  in  the  future  to  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  land 
transport,  which  will  greatly  stimulate  American  industrial  enterprises. 
Large  American  export  houses  have  established  themselves  in  the 
main  coast  ports.  A  chain  of  banking  houses  has  been  founded  to  offer 
banking  facilities  to  the  American  merchant  and  investor.  At  Chu- 
quicamata,  in  northern  Chile,  American  interests  have  acquired 
the  largest  deposit  of  commercial  copper  known  in  South  America. 
American  firms  own  the  rich  copper  and  silver  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco 
in  Peru,  and  various  copper  mines  in  Chile,  among  them  those  of  the 
Braden  Copper  Company  near  Rancagua,  and  those  of  the  Chile  Ex¬ 
ploration  Company,  at  Chuquicamata,  in  addition  to  the  iron  mines 
of  the  Bethlehem  (Chile)  Iron  Mines  Company  at  Tofo  north  of 
Coquimbo.  During  the  World  War  many  manufactured  goods  for¬ 
merly  obtained  from  Europe  were  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  some  of  that  war-time  trade  the  United  States  has  held,  owing 
to  improved  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  South  American  people  and 
their  peculiar  desires  and  to  the  better  freight  rates  that  the  new  cargo 
carriers  in  the  South  American  trade  were  able  to  offer  for  a  time. 

A  prominent  Briton  wrote  in  1913  that  one  of  the  eleven  main 
probable  causes  of  future  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  might  take 
part  would  be 

“.  .  .  any  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  peculiar  politi¬ 
cal  or  commercial  privileges  in  South  America,  east  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  in  general  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  outside 
power  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  South  American 
republics ;  or  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  South  American  state 
to  confer  peculiar  privileges  in  commerce  on  the  subjects  of  any  for¬ 
eign  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  free-trade  principle.” 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  writer  does  not  include  Central 
America  and  Mexico  in  his  list,  and  it  is  equally  important  to  note 
that  he  speaks  as  a  representative  of  a  free-trade  nation.  He  has 
given  us,  therefore,  both  a  broad  political  statement  related  to  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  states  and  a  narrower  statement 
relating  to  trade  arrangements  that  shall  give  the  British  merchant 
the  same  chance  as  the  American. 

Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  largest  investor  in  South  American 
enterprises :  her  citizens  own  large  concessions  in  the  Mexican  oil 
fields  and  in  Colombia;  her  railway  financiers  built  the  Argentine 
railways ;  and  for  a  time  she  was  the  largest  owner  among  foreign 
nitrate  companies  in  northern  Chile.  The  Peruvian  Corporation 
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(British),  which  has  almost  sovereign  rights  in  Peru,  temporarily 
holds  the  rich  guano  concessions  of  the  Chinchas  Islands  and  owns 
the  Southern  Railway,  from  Mollendo  and  Arequipa  to  Lake  Titicaca 
and  Cuzco. 

The  growth  of  Spanish  interests  in  Latin  America  was  very  rapid 
from  1914  to  1919,  partly  for  sentimental  and  political  reasons  and 
partly  for  business  reasons,  seeing  that  Spain,  by  engaging  in  trade 
as  a  neutral  country  during  the  war  period,  greatly  increased  her  bank 
reserves.  After  the  war  she  appointed  a  committee  of  engineers  at 
Madrid  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  commercial  expansion  with 
the  Spanish-speaking  republics  of  Latin  America,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  closer  business  and  political  relations.  There  is  to  be  a 
permanent  exhibit  of  Latin  American  products  at  Madrid. 

Because  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  European  countries  have  looked  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  order  and  guarantee 
the  security  of  their  loans  in  Central  American  states,  and  this  the 
United  States  cannot  do  unless  it  occupies  a  privileged  position  and 
holds  the  main  strategic  points.  Since  1910  the  United  States  has 
frequently  landed  marines  and  even  maintained  them  in  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  and  has  taken  over  indefinitely  the  functions  of  the  default¬ 
ing  government  in  Santo  Domingo.  In  September  1915  an  agreement 
with  Haiti  provided  that  the  United  States  may  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  government.  The  United  States 
also  undertook  to  supervise  the  financial  and  military  affairs  of  Haiti. 
Pershing’s  military  expedition  into  Mexico  in  1916  was  in  line  with  the 
American  custom  of  maintaining  order,  or  at  least  taking  the  lead 
in  quelling  disorder,  in  the  parts  of  Latin  America  that  lie  near  by. 

Opposed  to  this  supervisory  policy  of  the  United  States  are  large 
and  influential  sections  of  South  America,  and  these  sections  have 
followed  their  big  neighbor’s  behavior  with  the  closest  attention. 
Chile  has  been  watchful  and  suspicious,  because  the  United  States 
befriended  her  rival,  Peru,  in  the  bitter  war  of  1879-1883.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  was  acquired  offended  Colombia 
deeply,  and  it  will  be  long  before  that  country  is  in  truth  the  friend 
of  the  United  States.  Though  belated,  American  action  in  recognizing 
the  neglect  of  Colombia’s  interests  in  1903  by  the  agreement  of  1921  to 
pay  her  $25,000,000  and  grant  special  transportation  privileges  in 
the  Canal  Zone  is  at  least  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
better  relations.  The  United  States  and  Colombia  are  naturally 
closely  allied  through  the  large  trade,  and  especially  the  large  fruit 
business,  which  is  conducted  in  the  Caribbean  coast  region. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  IN  EVOLUTION 

The  unsettled  state  of  Mexico  offers  the  problem  of  most  direct 
interest  to  the  United  States  today.  Thousands  of  people  in  Mexico 
have  been  killed  by  revolution  and  banditry,  thousands  of  others 
impoverished,  political  opponents  imprisoned,  and  foreign  debts 
neglected.  It  is  contended  that  investments  in  mines,  oil  fields,  and 
cattle  ranches,  if  these  have  been  honestly  acquired  and  adminis¬ 
tered,  should  have  security.  American  losses  of  all  kinds  in  Mexico 
during  the  past  few  years  have  a  total  value  of  nearly  half  a  billion 
of  dollars.  The  total  number  of  Americans  killed  on  the  border  or  in 
Mexico  in  recent  years  runs  into  the  hundreds.  The  number  of 
Americans  in  Mexico  was  reduced,  chiefly  by  emigration  to  escape 
death  or  avoid  the  confiscation  of  property,  from  75,000  in  1910  or  1911 
to  12,000  by  September  1919.  These  devastating  results  have  not 
yet  run  their  full  course.  They  have  grown  out  of  a  civilization  almost 
totally  unlike  our  own.  They  can  be  understood  in  part  by  a  reference 
to  the  deeper  motives  and  the  historical  setting  of  Spanish  peoples  in 
the  New  World. 

At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World 
the  traditions  of  military  conquest  and  glory  and  the  devotion  to  a 
militant  church  (a  reflection  of  the  long  struggle  with  the  Moor) 
were  among  the  dominating  ideas  of  Spanish  life.  In  the  New  World 
there  was  resistance  enough  on  the  part  of  the  Aztec  and  Inca  political 
organizations  to  fire  the  imagination  and  invite  the  prowess  of  the 
Spaniard,  so  recently  successful  in  expelling  the  African  invader  from 
his  own  soil.  The  existence  of  such  empires  stirred  alike  the  military 
adventurer  and  the  crown.  Gold  and  silver  that  represented  the 
spoils  of  conquest  had  disastrous  after-effects,  but  their  immediate 
effect  was  to  spur  on  further  military  endeavor,  until  the  whole  tropical 
belt  of  America  had  been  explored  by  Spanish  adventurers,  soldiers, 
and  settlers.  While  settlement  proceeded  slowly,  it  was  remarkably 
widespread.  In  a  century  there  had  been  established  Spanish  colonies 
from  central  Chile  and  the  Argentine  northward  to  central  California. 
The  church  played  a  highly  significant  part,  first  by  associating  itself 
with  the  traditions  of  military  success,  second  by  giving  a  religious 
aspect  to  conquest  in  most  of  its  forms.  But  it  went  even  further, 
because  it  provided  through  its  friars  a  pioneer  edge  to  permanent 
settlement.  Throughout  the  whole  Spanish  realm  in  the  Americas 
the  missionary  friars  established  outposts  where  the  natives  were 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion  and  even  organized  into  large  and 
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small  communities,  where  farming  was  taught  and  European  plants 
and  seeds  were  introduced.  It  was  in  this  way  that  a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  settlement  and  communication,  to  the  use  of  the  natives 
in  exploitation  undertaken  by  whites,  to  the  spread  of  domesticated 
plants  and  animals,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  the 
natural  resources.  Of  these  religious  organizations  the  most  powerful 
came  to  be  the  Jesuits,  whose  degree  of  control  reached  an  alarming 
point  and  finally  led  among  other  causes  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
order  from  America  in  1767. 

But  Spain  could  not  support  the  vast  empire  that  the  courage  of 
the  conquerors  had  blocked  out  for  her.  The  settlements  were  too 
widely  extended  to  be  of  help  to  each  other.  In  the  European  world 
seaborne  commerce  came  to  have  greater  and  greater  importance. 
English  sea  power  was  a  rival  that  had  to  be  reckoned  with  to  an 
increasing  degree.  New  economic  forces  were  coming  into  play  and 
new  political  ideas  took  a  leading  place  in  the  thought  of  the  centuries 
following  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  Spaniard  lived  according  to  a 
group  of  medieval  standards ;  these  controlled  his  family  life,  his 
government,  and  the  organization  of  New  World  communities ;  they 
established  his  relations  to  the  Indians  and  his  views  as  to  land  tenure, 
irrigation,  and  pastoral  pursuits.  Spain  might  lay  an  embargo  upon  her 
trade  with  her  colonies  in  the  New  World,  but  trade  they  were  bound 
to  have  in  an  increasing  degree  as  they  grew  in  strength  and  as  the 
full  force  of  the  mercantile  system  of  modern  times  came  into  play. 
Ideas  may  not  be  kept  out  by  embargoes.  It  was  evident  that  through 
trade  and  the  advance  of  industry  in  Europe  there  would  be  an  increas¬ 
ing  commercial  penetration  of  Spanish  colonies.  Less  than  three 
centuries  after  the  Spanish  conquest  the  colonies  revolted  one  by  one 
from  Spain  and  adopted  the  forms  and  shibboleths  of  democracy, 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping  many  of  Spain’s  ancient  views 
respecting  land  tenure  and  the  natives. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION 

It  is  the  essential  weakness  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
that  the  social  structure  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  new  land. 
Large  landholdings  have  been  the  rule,  and  these  have  required  a 
system  of  enforced  labor  that  is  called  peonage  but  is  in  reality  a  mild 
form  of  slavery.  The  native  and  the  soil  upon  which  he  lived  were 
considered  as  natural  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 
Large  estates  were  allocated  to  Spanish  settlers  with  the  right  to 
demand  labor  from  the  native  or  to  require  him  to  pay  a  tax  upon  his 
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holdings.  In  some  instances  the  native  was  not  permitted  to  have 
title  to  land.  In  the  course  of  time  each  main  political  group  worked 
out  variations  in  government  and  society  from  the  general  scheme. 
In  Chile  the  mixture  of  Indians  and  whites  proceeded  to  such  a  degree 
that  practically  no  pure  Indian  population  is  left  except  in  southern 
Chile.  Social  distinction  took  the  place  of  racial  distinction.  The  roto 
class  came  into  being  —  laborers  of  the  poorest  sort  who  do  the  rough 
work  of  the  landed  estates,  the  nitrate  fields,  the  mines,  and  are  kept 
in  economic  bondage  as  severe  as  if  they  were  primitive  Indian  stock 
of  centuries  past.  Guatemala,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  with  their  large 
Indian  populations,  took  a  different  course.  No  matter  what  degree  of 
admixture  there  may  be  in  these  countries,  the  so-called  whites  are  the 
exploiters  who  also  control  political  power.  Socially  they  form  a 
class  apart  and  respond  to  foreign  economic  stimuli,  chiefly  of  European 
and  United  States  origin. 

The  Situation  in  Argentina 

The  land  question  in  one  form  or  another  has  troubled  most  of  the 
Latin  American  republics,  widely  different  though  its  aspects  may  be 
in  the  various  parts  of  Latin  America.  Since  the  World  War,  Argentina 
has  attacked  the  problem  of  the  large  estates,  for  there  is  a  growing 
prejudice  on  social  and  political  grounds  against  terratenientes.  Agri¬ 
culture  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  standstill,  for  the  cost  of  producing 
cereals  had  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  the  sale  price.  The  rural 
population  is  tending  to  diminish  and  urbanization  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  difficulty  in  Argentina  for  decades.  It  is  sought  to  encourage 
mixed  cultivation  upon  smaller  holdings.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  cultivators  lease  the  land  they  occupy.  It  happens  that  in  the  most 
populous  and  climatically  the  most  suitable  parts  of  Argentina,  for 
example  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  large  holdings  of  cereal 
lands  are  most  conspicuous ;  for  it  is  here  that  permanent  settlement 
has  developed,  and  a  more  intensive  cultivation  (rainfall,  20  to  40 
inches).  The  railway  net  is  closely  spaced,  ports  are  nearer,  there  is 
adequate  machinery  for  financing  and  distributing  crops. 

Through  agricultural  schools,  credit  and  cooperative  societies,  and  a 
national  land  settlement  bank,  the  government  is  encouraging  small 
ownership.  Working  toward  the  same  end  is  the  development  of 
highway  and  railway  systems  in  the  pioneer  lands  on  the  fringe  of 
settlement.  Thus  Argentina  seeks  to  offset  the  urbanization  that 
has  marked  her  past.  For  example,  in  the  twenty  years  from  1895  to 
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1914  the  population  doubled,  but  the  increase  was  167  per  cent  in  the 
towns  and  but  86  per  cent  in  the  country. 


The  Land  Question  in  Mexico 

In  Mexico,  to  take  another  example,  there  has  existed  a  large  landed 
class  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  Indians  were  unable 
to  retain  holdings  that  were  gradually  absorbed  in  large  tracts  by  the 
whites,  they  themselves  remaining  as  serfs  upon  the  estates  of  others 
or  as  agricultural  laborers  without  farms  of  their  own.  With  the 
breaking  up  of  the  agrarian  communities  after  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  the  process  of  dislodging  the  aboriginal  owners  was 
hastened.  It  is  estimated  that  among  the  Indian  population  some 
5,000,000  were  without  agricultural  holdings.  By  1910,  just  prior 
to  a  long  period  of  revolution,  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Mexico  who  had 
no  landed  property  were  probably  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  had 
been  at  any  time  since  the  conquest. 

Thus  agrarian  reform  became  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Madero  revo¬ 
lution  that  overthrew  the  long  established  Diaz  regime.  The  rural 
population  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  The  peon  had  at  last  his  chance 
to  fight  the  master.  The  reform  measures  that  followed  the  revo¬ 
lution  took  account  first  of  public  lands  given  to  companies  or  individ¬ 
uals  in  violation  of  the  law.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  1918  at  least  15,000,000  hectares  had  been  restored  to  small  private 
ownership.  That  this  return  was  in  part  by  violence  goes  without 
saying,  because  that  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  revolution.  By  the 
constitution  of  1917  individual  states  are  permitted  to  enact  reform 
legislation  that  is  intended  to  break  up  the  large  estates  and  create  a 
growing  class  of  small  proprietors.  The  tendency  has  been  for  the 
large  hacienda  to  be  diminished  in  size,  though  there  can  be  no  question 
that  large  holdings  will  still  be  the  rule  in  certain  parts  of  Mexico, 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Much  of  northern  Mexico  is  semi-arid,  and 
Mexican  experience  has  pointed  in  the  same  direction  as  the  experience 
of  settlers  in  the  western  United  States  —  that  an  economic  holding 
of  semi-arid  or  arid  land  must  be  of  large  size.  Intermediate  holdings 
are  also  permitted  upon  lands  that  are  better  favored,  and  small 
holdings  upon  lands  capable  of  irrigation  and  intensive  cultivation. 
By  this  means  the  system  of  cultivation  is  adapted  to  geographical 
circumstances. 

It  was  inevitable  that  so  drastic  a  change  should  involve  foreign 
influence  on  the  one  hand  and  the  church  on  the  other.  Not  only 
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were  both  these  classes  holders  of  large  estates  but  they  also  affected, 
the  one  the  economic  life  of  the  people,  the  other  the  social  life  in  ways 
that  made  them  objects  of  revolutionary  attack.  Foreign  capital 
had  flowed  into  Mexico  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  as  we  noted  above. 
It  had  long  been  expended  chiefly  upon  mining  and,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century,  upon  railroad  building.  More  recently  it  had 
exploited  the  oil  resources  of  Mexico,  and  here  it  touched  the  problem 
of  land.  The  petroleum  law  based  upon  the  constitution  of  1917 
provided  that  rights  arising  from  lands  in  which  exploitation  work  was 
begun  prior  to  1  May  1917  should  be  confirmed  through  government 
concessions  newly  drawn  up,  each  owner  to  apply  to  the  government  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  rights.  It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  oil 
companies  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  jeopardize,  through  the 
process  of  fresh  application,  a  right  already  confirmed  by  law.  After 
years  of  controversy  the  first  decisions  under  the  new  law  were  made 
in  1927  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico,  which  declared  the  law 
unconstitutional.  In  any  event  rights  obtained  after  1917  are  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  basis,  since  they  must  conform  to  the  constitution  of  that  date. 

The  conflict  with  the  church  involved  not  only  church  properties 
but  the  more  serious  charge  that  the  church  had  become  an  instrument 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  peon  class.  The  material  power  of  the  church 
had  grown  so  large,  its  political  influences  so  many  and  far  reaching, 
that  it  was  in  natural  opposition  to  the  revolutionary  class  that 
sought  to  end  institutions  enjoying  special  privileges.  As  in  all  revolu¬ 
tions,  the  Mexican  revolutionary  leaders  have  been  extremely  anxious 
respecting  the  use  of  power  by  conservative  elements  in  the  country, 
whether  these  were  foreigners,  the  church,  or  the  holders  of  political 
philosophies  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  a  democratic  revolution. 
Believing  that  robbery  and  self-aggrandizement,  disorder,  and  a 
downward  leveling  of  classes  would  wreck  Mexican  life,  the  conserva¬ 
tive  elements  naturally  were  sympathetic  towards  each  other  even 
though  they  did  not  work  together.  Of  all  the  conservative  elements 
the  church  was  the  most  extensive,  the  most  deeply  entrenched,  the 
one  most  capable  of  swaying  the  populace  by  appeals  to  feeling  and 
religious  sentiment.  It  naturally  drew  upon  its  head  the  opposition 
and  at  length  the  bitter  attacks  of  leaders  of  successive  Mexican 
governments.  The  relation  of  church  to  government  reached  its 
critical  stage  in  July  1926,  when  by  presidential  decree  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  respecting  religious  organizations  were  put  into  effect. 
The  government  leaders  openly  charged  that  Spanish  and  Italian 
Catholic  priests  sought  to  make  the  people  fanatic  and,  while  fostering 
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ignorance  among  the  natives,  to  absorb  more  and  more  of  native 
property.  They  charged  meddling  in  national  politics  and  attempts 
to  absorb  economic  strength  and  disrupt  the  government  organization. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  prove  or  disprove  these  assertions  but  only  to 
express  them  as  the  basis  for  government  action.  Holding  these  views, 
the  government  blamed  the  church  for  the  ensuing  strife  and  resisted 
all  efforts  at  compromise  and  parley,  eventually  laying  the  most  severe 
restrictions  upon  ecclesiastical  forms  and  the  conditions  of  public 
worship.1  All  these  things  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  excessive 
acts  of  the  Soviet  government  of  Russia,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
a  close  parallel.  The  historical  backgrounds  of  the  two  peoples  are 
quite  different.  The  cause  of  revolution  in  both  countries  sprang  in 
part  from  a  bad  state  of  society  and  a  bad  economic  relation  of  popu¬ 
lation  to  land,  but  the  sentiments  that  sway  government  leaders  are 
quite  unlike  in  the  two  cases.  The  ideal  forms  which  they  have  set  up 
for  government  and  for  society  differ  widely  in  spirit  and  in  practical 
application. 

SPECIFIC  ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS 

Each  Latin  American  state  has  what  may  be  called  its  vital  economic 
center,  located  favorably  with  respect  to  the  natural  environment. 
That  is  to  say,  however  the  boundaries  have  fluctuated,  the  chief 
cities  and  the  denser  populations  occupy  positions  where  nature  offers 
man  the  best  she  has.  In  Chile  this  is  the  fertile  central  valley  between 
the  wet,  cold  south  and  the  hot,  dry  north.  In  Bolivia  it  is  the  rich 
basin  and  valley  floors  of  intermediate  and  high  altitudes  (rather  than 
the  hot  and  remote  plains  on  the  east)  that  support  the  principal  cities 
and  the  older  established  life.  The  case  of  the  Mexican  capital  is 
particularly  interesting  because  it  is  a  site  whose  advantages  were 

1  Following  are  the  outstanding  provisions  of  the  decree  of  3  July  1926,  which  regulates 
and  defines  but  adds  no  new  provisions  to  the  constitutional  clauses  and  existing  statutes 
relating  to  religion  and  education  : 

Only  native  Mexicans  may  function  as  ministers  of  any  religious  creed.  In  order  to 
conduct  religious  services  ministers  must  register  with  the  civil  authorities.  All  churches 
and  other  buildings  designed  for  religious  purposes  are  declared  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  no  religious  order  or  creed  may  possess  property  or  capital.  Churches  shall  have  their 
use  determined  by  the  Federal  Government;  other  buildings  designed  for  religious  pur¬ 
poses  shall  pass  immediately  into  the  possession  of  the  nation.  Religious  acts  must  be 
celebrated  in  churches  authorized  by  law.  Ministers  are  forbidden  to  express  political 
views  or  to  criticize  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country  or  acts  of  the  authorities  or  the 
Government.  Severe  penalties  are  prescribed  for  any  minister  or  priest  who  through  writ¬ 
ings  or  statements  incites  the  public  against  the  political  institutions  or  to  disobey  the 
law.  Education  must  be  given  in  official  schools.  No  religious  corporation  may  establish 
or  direct  schools  of  primary  instruction.  Establishment  of  orders  of  monks  is  forbidden. 
Provisions  are  made  for  the  dissolution  of  religious  orders,  convents,  and  monasteries  now 
established. 
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recognized  even  in  pre-Columbian  times.  They  are  so  marked  that 
Mexico  City  still  remains  the  natural  center  of  the  country . 

Although  the  sites  of  the  economic,  political,  and  geographical 
centers  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  favorably  located  with 
respect  to  production,  the  various  republics  are  neighbored  in  an 
unfavorable  manner.  As  a  rule  there  are  natural  barriers  of  desert 
or  dense  forests  or  lofty  and  cold  mountains  between  nation  and 
nation.  Of  course  direct  communication  is  hindered,  where  it  is  not 
obstructed,  between  the  several  countries.  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
are  completely  shut  off  by  Amazon  forest  and  Andean  tableland  and 
mountain  from  the  southern  Latin  American  republics.  Chile  and 
Brazil  are  about  as  far  removed  from  each  other  by  the  natural  or 
geographical  conditions  of  southern  South  America  as  if  they  were 
situated  in  two  different  worlds.  These  geographical  conditions 
might  be  easily  overcome  if  the  products  were  complementary  and 
active  trade  were  maintained.  On  the  contrary,  all  South  American 
states  are  characterized  by  the  production  of  raw  materials  rather 
than  manufactured  goods.  This  means  that  they  are  economically 
tied  to  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  that 
is,  the  United  States  and  western  Europe.  In  the  strength  and 
permanence  of  these  economic  bonds  is  seen  a  clear  warning  of  the 
uphill  struggle  that  must  ensue  to  achieve  Latin  American  hegemony. 
There  is  no  natural  compulsion  to  build  means  of  communication,  and 
especially  railroads,  from  country  to  country.  Peru  and  Ecuador, 
like  Guatemala  or  Costa  Rica,  are  much  more  eager  to  build  railways 
connecting  their  eastern  and  western  territories  than  they  are  to 
construct  north-south  lines  that  tie  them  more  closely  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Chile  has  built  a  longitudinal  system  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  projection  toward  her  neighbors ;  but  its  purpose  is  domestic 
or  internal  —  for  the  development  of  the  soil  and-  as  a  defensive 
measure,  providing  as  it  does  an  alternative  north-south  route  for  the 
narrow  strip  that  is  Chile  in  case  she  should  meet  with  unexpected 
difficulty  in  maintaining  her  naval  superiority  over  Peru.  This  line 
also  provides  her  the  means  for  the  more  successful  prosecution  of  the 
economic  penetration  of  Bolivia,  which  has  been  one  of  her  ruling 
motives  since  the  World  War  and  is  in  opposition  to  the  Argentine 
penetration  of  that  country.  Both  Chile  and  Brazil  are  watching 
the  Argentine  advance  with  the  most  active  interest.  This,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Brazil  pushed  her  Northwestern  Railway 
connecting  Sao  Paulo  with  the  Paraguay  River  and  the  branch  line 
that  runs  into  Paraguay.  Another  reason  for  this  long  extension 
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was  the  desire  to  offset  Argentine  influence  in  Paraguay.  Upon  that 
country  three  states  converge  —  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Bolivia.  It 
complicates  the  situation  that  there  is  a  boundary  dispute  between 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia  involving  the  question  of  ownership  of  the 
extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  Argentina  has 
marked  advantage  in  Paraguay  because  of  her  river  and  rail  con¬ 
nections  and  the  dependence  of  trade  and  currency  upon  the  Argentine. 
Paraguayan  currency  is  quoted  abroad  in  terms  of  Argentine  money. 

THE  WEST  INDIES 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  begins  an  island  chain 
that  runs  eastward  until  it  curves  sharply  southward  to  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.  The  larger  islands  in  the  chain —  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti, 
and  Porto  Bico  —  lie  nearest  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  On  the 
outer  side  of  the  arc,  and  near  Florida,  lie  the  Bahama  Islands,  almost 
parallel  with  Cuba  and  Haiti.  Southeast  of  the  Bahama  Islands  are 
the  Leeward  Islands,  which  are  on  the  turn  of  the  curve  downward 
toward  South  America.  Next,  running  almost  directly  south,  comes  the 
chain  of  small  islands,  the  Windward  Islands,  that  ends  with  Trinidad 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  (See  Figures  19  and  229.) 

The  largest  and  most  valuable  islands  of  the  entire  group  of  the  West 
Indies  were  in  Spanish  possession  from  the  Age  of  Discovery.  Some 
of  the  smaller  islands,  particularly  those  farthest  east,  were  transferred 
from  power  to  power  in  the  days  of  the  struggle,  first  between  Dutch 
and  English,  later  between  English  and  French,  for  colonial  and 
naval  supremacy.  Up  to  1898  possession  of  the  islands  had  remained 
settled  for  some  time :  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  were  Spanish ;  the 
Bahamas  and  Jamaica  were  English ;  on  the  island  of  Haiti  two 
republics  had  been  established,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic; 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  one  small  group  —  the  Virgin  Islands  —  was 
Danish,  and  the  others  were  divided  about  equally  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  while  the  Windward  Islands  were  entirely  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  Dutch  also  held  a  smaller  group,  one  of  which  is  Curasao, 
to  the  west  of  the  Windward  Islands  near  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela. 

Since  1898  there  have  been  several  changes  in  the  ownership  of  these 
islands.  Cuba  is  now  a  republic  practically  under  United  States  pro¬ 
tection,  as  are  also  the  republics  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  Porto 
Rico  has  become  a  part  of  United  States  territory.  The  latest  change 
was  the  purchase  from  Denmark  in  1917  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
group  immediately  to  the  east  of  Porto  Rico,  by  the  United  States. 

The  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  Denmark,  like  the  Panama 
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Canal  transaction  in  1903,  notified  the  world  that  America  regarded 
herself  as  having  special  and  rightful  interests  in  the  Caribbean  and 
along  its  shores.  In  a  similar  case,  the  general  recognition  of  the 
British  protectorate  in  Egypt  in  1919  acknowledged  Great  Britain’s 
special  and  rightful  interest  in  the  route  to  India  and  especially  the 
Suez  Canal.  Experience  with  Spain  in  Cuba  before  1898  justified 
the  United  States  in  undertaking  to  maintain  order  since  that  time 
in  the  whole  of  the  American  Mediterranean. 

In  the  days  of  sailing  vessels  the  presence  of  European  powers 
in  the  island  groups  was  not  felt  by  the  United  States  to  be  a  source  of 
great  danger.  Swifter  means  of  communication  increased  the  fear  that 
a  foreign  power  might  use  the  islands  as  a  base  of  attack  on  the  United 
States.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  presence  of 
other  powers  in  the  chain  of  islands  separating  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  became  troublesome,  a  possible  menace  to 
the  safety  of  the  canal. 

The  use  that  was  made  of  the  submarine  by  Germany  during  the 
late  war  and  the  powerful  strides  in  aerial  navigation  and  radio  com¬ 
munication  have  greatly  increased  the  width  of  those  border  protective 
zones  that  all  commercial  nations  seek  to  control. 

FRONTIER  ZONES  OF  FRICTION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Every  boundary  dispute  is  a  possible  cause  of  war,  and  boundary 
disputes  grow  out  of  ignorance  as  well  as  ambition.  “  Frontiers  are 
indeed  the  razor’s  edge  on  which  hang  suspended  the  modern  issues 
of  war  or  peace,  of  life  or  death  for  nations.”  The  unsettled  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  Latin  American  nations  are  therefore  matters  of  general 
concern.  If  the  frontiers  of  the  Latin  American  states  were  well- 
known  through  exploratory  surveys,  and  if  their  history  were  care¬ 
fully  worked  out,  an  impartial  tribunal  could  very  soon  make  a  de¬ 
cision  that  would  commend  itself  to  the  world,  if  not  to  the  nations  in 
the  dispute.  One  of  the  prime  functions  of  an  international  court  of 
justice  will  be  the  settlement  of  boundary  disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
making  use  of  the  resources  of  geographical  research  and  exploration. 

Proof  of  this  argument  is  found  in  the  settlement  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  boundary  disputes  in  the  past.  In  1900  Chile  and  Argentina 

Fig.  230.  The  zones  of  friction  in  South  America:  1,  territory  in  dispute  between  Peru  and 
Ecuador;  2,  territory  ceded  to  Peru  by  Colombia  by  treaty  of  1922,  north  of  boundary  estab¬ 
lished  by  Colombia  and  Ecuador  in  1916;  3,  Tacna-Arica;  4,  areas  in  Gran  Chaco  in  dispute 
between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  There  is  also  the  dispute  over  the  boundary  in  the  La  Plata 
estuary  (Fig.  234).  Discarded  elements  of  former  boundary  claims  of  Peru  are  shown  by  a 
line  of  dots  and  dashes. 
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were  on  the  verge  of  war  over  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
1881,  which  defined  the  boundary  in  Patagonia  as  “the  crest  and 
watershed  ”  of  the  high  cordillera,  though  the  divide  between  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  drainages  in  places  lies  not  on  the  crest  of  the  Andes 
but  east  of  them.  As  neither  side  knew  the  country  thoroughly, 
they  agreed  upon  field  studies  as  a  basis  for  arbitration  with  King 
Edward  VII  as  arbitrator.  A  party  of  surveyors  was  sent  out  under 
Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  that  traversed  the  disputed  zone.  Within 
a  year  an  award  was  made  that  has  satisfied  both  sides. 

The  Peruvian-Bolivian  boundary  north  of  Lake  Titicaca  has  had 
a  similar  history.  In  1910  the  newspapers  of  La  Paz  and  Lima  were 
full  of  war  talk.  In  1911  a  party  of  English  surveyors  was  in  the 
field  to  establish  a  line  that  has  since  proved  satisfactory. 

The  boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  in  the  wooded  country 
of  the  southwestern  Amazon  plains  was  settled  and  surveyed  after 
armed  forces  had  faced  each  other  across  the  Acre  Biver  for  months. 

What  unsettled  boundaries  remain  to  be  surveyed?  Where  are 
the  frontier  zones  of  friction?  What  are  the  chief  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  land  titles  ?  In  the  succeeding  pages  are  discussed  those 
boundary  disputes  that  have  seriously  threatened  or  at  this  moment 
are  threatening  the  peace  of  Latin  America.  Some  of  them  involve 
vast  wealth ;  others  affect  few  people  and  small  tracts  of  territory.1 

The  Tacna-Arica  Boundary  Dispute 

The  greatest  territorial  dispute  pending  in  Latin  America,  the  one 
most  interesting  in  its  history  and  its  economic  bearings,  and  most 
likely  to  lead  to  war,  is  that  between  Chile  and  Peru  in  the  Tacna- 
Arica  district.  Before  1879  the  southern  frontier  of  Peru  included 
the  province  of  Tarapaca,  south  of  which  Bolivia  held  the  province 
of  Antofagasta  (Fig.  231).  Within  Tarapaca  lay  much  of  the  nitrate 
deposit  that,  until  the  discovery  of  the  process  for  the  recovery  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  produced  99  per  cent  of  the  world’s  supply. 

For  three  hundred  years  the  frontiers  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile 
remained  ill-defined  because  almost  no  people  lived  in  the  region. 
Indeed,  most  of  it  is  worthless  desert.  It  is  partly  owing  to  the  extreme 
aridity  that  nitrate  salts  have  accumulated  there.  By  1850  these 
salts  had  become  commercially  useful  and,  with  the  marked  advances 
of  industrial  chemistry  (1860-1880),  they  had  become  so  valuable 

1  For  a  fuller  statement  of  South  American  boundary  disputes  than  can  be  given  here, 
see  Raye  R.  Platt,  Present  Status  of  International  Roundaries  in  South  America  ” 
Geographical  Review,  Yol.  14,  1924,  pp.  622-638. 
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that  they  formed  a  great  natural  endowment  to  the  country  owning 
them.  Naturally  this  state  of  affairs  led  to  dispute,  and,  in  1879,  to 
war.  Chile  had  a  powerful  fleet,  Peru  had  inferior  ships  of  war,  and 
the  sea  is  the  great  highway  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
where  a  stretch  of  desert  sixteen  hundred  miles  long  makes  land 
travel  arduous  and  costly.  Within  a  year  the  Chilean  army  had 
captured  Lima,  all  the  coast 
ports  of  Peru  were  destroyed 
or  in  Chilean  hands,  and  the 
Chilean  government  was  in 
possession  of  the  nitrate  fields, 
which  Chile  has  held  ever  since. 

Bolivia  offered  very  little  resist¬ 
ance  and  until  recently  ac¬ 
cepted  exclusion  from  the  sea 
with  only  nominal  protest. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  signed 
in  1883,  Chile  agreed  to  hold  a 
plebiscite  and  thus  let  the  in¬ 
habitants  (38,000)  of  Tacna- 
Arica — the  part  of  the  captured 
territory  that  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  Peruvian — decide  whether 
Chile  or  Peru  should  own  the 
region.  Once  in  possession, 
however,  Chile  could  not  let  go 
her  hold.  The  plebiscite,  for 
one  reason  after  another,  has 
never  been  held.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  diplomatic  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  have 
been  suspended  again  and  again, 
there  have  been  frequent  local 
mobilizations  and  strategic  dis¬ 
posals  of  naval  units,  and,  worst 
of  all,  serious  persecutions  of 
Peruvians.  Thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  have  been  mobbed  and 
robbed  and  driven  into  Peru.  In 
1910  Chile  expelled  all  Peruvian  Fig-  23L  F™ducFon  areas  in  the  ™trate  fielAds  °f 

*  ,  northern  Chile.  From  Economic  Geology ,  April- 

priests  in  Tacna-Anca  and  May  1920,  and  later  sources. 
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Fig.  232.  Production  of  ni¬ 
trate  in  Chile  by  five-year  peri¬ 
ods,  running  from  the  beginning 
of  1830  to  the  end  of  1914. 
Figures  for  1830—1839,  Paz 
Soldan,  Geografla  del  Peru; 
1840—1894,  Ortizar,  Chile  of  To¬ 
day ;  1895—1914,  F.  Lopez  Lo- 
ayza,  La  Provincia  de  Tarapacd. 


closed  their  churches.  In  1919  Chilean  mobs 
closed  Peruvian  stores  in  the  towns  of  Arica 
and  Tacna  and  Chilean  authorities  expelled 
influential  Peruvian  residents.  The  two  coun¬ 
tries  have  remained  in  a  warlike  state,  and 
but  for  the  terrible  expense  of  war  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  business  men  and  foreign  diplomats 
they  would  long  since  have  reopened  the 
struggle.  So  violent  became  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries  that  war  seemed 
bound  to  follow,  and  to  avert  such  a  calamity 
a  protocol  of  arbitration  was  arranged  in  July 
1922  through  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States.  Its  chief  provisions  were : 

(1)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  arbitrate  the  question  of  the  un¬ 
fulfilled  provisions  of  Article  3  of  the 
treaty  of  Ancon. 

(2)  He  was  to  decide  whether  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  the  time,  a  plebi¬ 
scite  should  or  should  not  be  held. 


(3)  If  he  decided  in  favor  of  a  plebiscite,  he  was  to  have  full  power 
to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  it  should  be  held. 

(4)  Should  he  decide  against  a  plebiscite,  Chile  and  Peru  were  to 
discuss  the  situation  created  by  that  decision;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  administrative  organization  of  the  provinces  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  until  an  agreement  had  been  accepted 
finally  disposing  of  the  territory. 

(5)  If  the  above-mentioned  discussion  did  not  result  in  an  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  requested 
to  exercise  its  good  offices  to  reach  an  agreement. 

(6)  Pending  claims  relating  to  the  districts  of  Tarata  and  Chilcaya 
were  included  within  the  scope  of  the  arbitration. 

When  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1923,  he  decided  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  held  in  the  disputed 
territory.  To  carry  out  fair  conditions  the  President  appointed  a 
plebiscitary  commission  and  a  boundary  commission,  the  one  to 
determine  the  will  of  the  inhabitants,  the  other  to  establish  a  new 
boundary  in  accordance  with  that  will.  The  commissions  established 
themselves  at  Arica  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Peru  and  Chile 
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for  the  organization  of  a  plebiscite ; 
but  the  continued  hostility  of  Chileans 
to  the  return  of  Peruvians  and  toward 
Peruvians  already  established  in  the 
territory  led  to  repeated  protests  and 
finally  to  the  complete  discontinuance 
of  further  effort.  It  is  gravely  to  be 
questioned  whether  a  plebiscite  can  be 
carried  out  or  whether  the  highly  con¬ 
troversial  conditions  of  voting  may  not 
result  in  the  non-acceptance  of  any 
boundary  laid  down  in  accordance  with 
the  vote. 

On  14  June  1926,  General  Lassiter 
(in  succession  to  General  Pershing  as 
head  of  the  plebiscitary  commission) 
moved  that  the  plebiscite  be  abandoned 
as  a  means  of  settling  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Peru  and  Chile  because  there 
was  no  reasonable  approach  to  a  quiet  5IG'  23f3A  Locatlon.and  railway  connec- 

1  1  #  1  tions  of  the  1  acna-Anca,  I  arapaca,  and 

situation  which  would  permit  Peruvian  Antofagasta  districts.  The  focus  of  the 

,,  ,  n  •  i  present  difficulty  is  Tacna-Arica,  where 

adherents  fairly  to  register  their  vote.  Bolivia  seeks  a  territorial  outlet,  or  “win- 

He  did  not  even  believe  that  the  ap-  dowonthe  sea,"  and  where  Peru  insists 

.  on  complete  ownership  in  view  of  Chile’s 

proach  would  be  sufficiently  close  to  broken  promise  to  hold  a  plebiscite  ac- 

mVp  vnlnalilp  information  on  the  fren-  cording  to  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  1883. 
give  valuame  iniormation  OI1  me  ge  Before  the  war  of  1879  between  Chile  on 

eral  question  of  popular  sympathy. 

Peruvian  sympathizers  were  without 
proper  protection ;  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  systematic  outrages  and  ter¬ 
rorization  by  two  societies  organized  to  keep  the  area  in  Chilean 
hands ;  and  the  Chilean  police  and  military  authorities,  though  in¬ 
formed  of  the  outrages,  did  nothing  to  stop  them.  Not  because  of 
these  recent  acts  alone  but  because  of  earlier  outrages  as  well,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  “  that  the  Peruvian  electorate  has  been  physi¬ 
cally  reduced  below  its  proper  figure  .  .  .  that  Peruvians  have  been 
driven  or  frightened  out  of  the  plebiscitary  territory”  without  proper 
facilities  to  return  and  vote. 

Into  the  conflict  between  Chile  and  Peru  for  the  possession  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  territory  there  has  been  introduced  a  third  element  — 
landlocked  Bolivia’s  claim  for  a  commercial  outlet  at  the  port  of  Arica. 
Bolivia  (with  Chilean  cooperation)  has  built  a  railroad  from  La  Paz 


the  one  hand  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the 
other,  Antofagasta  was  a  Bolivian  prov¬ 
ince  and  TarapacA  and  Tacna-Arica  were 
Peruvian  territory. 
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direct  to  the  sea,  across  lofty  mountains  and  barren  desert  to  Arica, 
and  now  claims  the  right  to  have  an  outlet  to  the  sea  and  to  a  strip 
of  land  on  either  side,  so  as  to  take  control  of  the  railroad  out  of  foreign 
hands.  So  much  seems  to  be  needed  to  give  this  landlocked  state, 
the  only  interior  country  spf  South  America  except  Paraguay,  undis¬ 
puted  access  to  the  sea  roads  of  the  Pacific. 

On  19  April  1926,  the  President  of  Bolivia  attempted  to  involve 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  an  expression  of  Bolivia’s  right 
that  in  the  settlement  of  the  Tacna- Arica  dispute  the  desire  of  Bolivia 
for  a  port  be  taken  into  account ;  but  President  Coolidge  replied  that 
such  a  question  lay  outside  the  terms  of  the  protocol  and  of  the  award 
thereunder  to  be  made  by  himself  as  arbitrator,  and  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  had  to  be  confined  to  the  governments  of  Peru  and  Chile.  The 
failure  of  the  present  negotiations  would  probably  make  the  holding  of 
a  plebiscite  impossible  in  the  future,  for  while  the  population  of  the 
disputed  territory  was  undoubtedly  Peruvian  in  1892,  in  1893  (when 
the  plebiscite  should  have  been  held),  and  even  as  late  as  1900,  it  is 
now  fairly  certain  that  the  population  is  predominantly  Chilean.  Only 
a  small  population  and  a  poor  territory  are  involved,  and  it  is  in  every 
sense  tragic  that  so  costly  a  conflict  is  waged  for  stakes  so  insignificant. 


Fig.  234.  The  disputed  entrance  to  Buenos  Aires.  Uruguay  wishes  to  establish  the  median  line 
of  the  La  Plata  as  a  boundary  with  Argentina.  This  would  give  her  possession  of  the  ship  channel 
near  Montevideo  and  above  Colonia.  The  channel  was  dredged  and  buoyed  and  is  maintained 
by  Argentina  at  great  expense,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  river  silt  constantly  being  deposited 
in  the  estuary.  Hitherto  the  boundary  has  run  close  to  the  northeastern  bank  of  La  Plata.  The 
broken  lines  represent  ship  channels. 
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The  La  Plata  Estuary 

A  dispute  still  unsettled  between  Argentina  and  Uruguay  involves 
an  artificial  channel  120  miles  long  and  extending  from  a  point  north¬ 
east  of  Buenos  Aires  to  English  Bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata 
estuary.  This  is  the  main  outlet  of  Argentine  commerce.  In  1828 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  agreed  that  the  natural  channel  of  the  Uruguay 
and  the  northeastern  bank  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  should  be  the  frontier 
of  Uruguay.  Uruguay  now  claims  the  median  line  of  the  estuary, 
which  would  give  her  control  of  the  channel  built,  lighted,  and  buoyed 
by  Argentina  and  maintained  at  Argentina’s  expense.  The  estuary  is 
so  shallow,  with  a  depth  varying  from  8  to  18  feet,  and  the  shoals  are 
so  extensive  that  navigation  is  limited  to  an  artificial  channel. 
Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil  also  are  interested  in  the  matter,  be¬ 
cause  an  increasing  portion  of  their  interior  commerce  must  pass  by 
this  route.  Questions  of  law  and  of  international  policy  as  to  problems 
of  this  class  remain  to  be  determined  before  the  dispute  can  be  settled. 
Particularly  important  in  the  settlement  is  the  question  of  the  proper 
present-day  limits  of  territorial  waters,  in  past  practice  a  three-mile 
zone  (Fig.  234).  A  convention  signed  in  1918  provides  for  a  triangu¬ 
lation  of  the  Uruguay  Biver  and  the  La  Plata  estuary,  but  this 
preliminary  work  has  not  yet  been  done. 

The  Bolivia-Paraguay  Boundary 

Bolivia  and  Paraguay  have  a  dispute  in  the  Gran  Chaco  region, 
between  the  Pilcomayo  Biver  on  the  south  and  the  Paraguay  Biver  on 
the  east  (Fig.  235).  The  disputed  zone  is  virgin  grassland  in  part  and 
will  have  high  commercial  value  in  a  short  time.  Bolivia  has  occupied 
the  right  bank  of  the  Paraguay  Biver  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  establishing 
a  fort  and  telegraph  station  and  maintaining  troops  there.  She  has 
effectively  occupied  the  country  for  many  years,  one  of  her  main 
streams  of  commerce  passing  across  the  Gran  Chaco  to  the  Paraguay 
Biver.  On  the  other  hand,  Paraguay  claims  territory  west  of  the 
Paraguay  Biver  to  the  limits  of  her  old  colonial  boundaries.  She  has 
also  granted  or  sold  foreign  concessions  on  the  west  side  of  the  Paraguay 
Biver  for  the  establishment  of  sawmills  (for  quebracho  -wood)  and 
cattle  ranches.  At  a  few  places  she  has  penetrated  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  river. 

In  1913  the  two  nations  agreed  to  annul  all  former  arrangements 
and  to  try  to  settle  affairs  directly  between  themselves ;  if  they  failed, 
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they  were  to  submit  the 
matter  to  arbitration. 
The  boundary  is  still 
in  dispute. 

The  Peru-Bolivia 
Boundary 

The  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  between  Peru  and 
Bolivia  appears  now  to 
be  happily  disposed  of. 
It  concerned  the  region 
north  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
over  the  eastern  Andes 
and  into  the  lowland 
forests  at  the  edge  of 
the  Amazon  basin,  the  cordilleran  section  including  the  valuable 
alpaca  pastures  of  Apolobamba.  In  1910  the  trouble  was  so  serious 
that  both  governments  mobilized  forces  at  the  frontier. 

The  boundary  survey  was  begun  in  1911  and  concluded  in  1913  by 
English  surveyors.  The  two  countries  agreed  that  any  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  commissions  of  their  respective  governments  should  be 
submitted,  without  the  right  of  an  appeal,  to  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  The  reports  were  published 
in  1918. 

The  Colomhia-Ecuador-Peru-Brazil  Boundaries 

The  treaty  of  1922  between  Peru  and  Colombia  has  also  settled  a 
long-standing  dispute  between  Brazil  and  Colombia  (Fig.  230).  In 
1851  a  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Peru  established  the  boundary  between 
Brazil  and  the  Peruvian  claims  north  of  the  Amazon  River  as  a  straight 
line  from  Tabatinga  on  the  Amazon  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apaporis  in 
the  Caqueta  River.  Colombia,  in  addition  to  her  dispute  of  the 
Peruvian  claim  to  territory  north  of  the  Amazon  River,  claimed  the 
point  of  land  between  the  Putumayo  and  Amazon  rivers  east  of  the 
Tabatinga- Apaporis  line.  By  the  treaty  of  1922  Colombia  now,  in 
return  for  the  strip  of  territory  by  which  she  is  given  access  to  the 
Amazon  River,  recognizes  the  Tabatinga- Apaporis  line  as  forming  part 
of  her  boundary  with  Brazil  and  relinquishes  her  claim  to  territory 
east  of  this  line.  In  return  Brazil  has  agreed  to  grant  to  Colombia 
freedom  of  navigation  in  perpetuity  to  all  rivers  common  to  the  two 
countries. 


Fig.  235.  The  areas  in  dispute  (1)  between  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay  and  (2)  between  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
(Yacuiba  and  overlapping  claims  west  of  La  Quiaca).  Scale 
1 :  12,000,000.  From  the  Geographical  Review,  October  1924. 
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The  area  long  in  dispute  between  Peru  and  Colombia  is  shown  in 
Figure  230.  If  one  or  the  other  party  had  secured  its  full  claim,  or  if  a 
compromise  had  been  arranged  on  a  common  line  of  division,  Ecuador 
would  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere  coastal  strip.  A  large  part  of  the 
region,  while  densely  forested  country  with  a  scant  Indian  population, 
has  become  important  recently  because  of  its  rubber  resources.  At 
one  time  or  another  Peruvian,  Ecuadorian,  or  Colombian  officials  have 
nominally  controlled  the  same  region. 

In  1900  a  Peruvian  navigation  office  was  established  on  the  Napo, 
and  from  that  time  Peru  took  active  steps  to  extend  her  authority 
over  this  river,  as  well  as  over  the  Putumayo  and  Caqueta  rivers, 
establishing  custom  houses  and  military  posts,  and  offering  armed 
resistance  to  the  Colombians  who  attempted  to  navigate  those  rivers. 
In  1910  there  was  a  quarrel  amounting  practically  to  a  battle  between 
the  armed  forces  of  the  two  republics.  In  1911  the  two  agreed  to 
make  no  further  attacks  upon  their  respective  settlements,  since 
which  time  neither  country  could  enforce  the  law  without  armed 
opposition  from  the  citizens  of  the  other. 

In  1916  (treaty  of  Bogota)  Ecuador  and  Colombia  came  to  an 
agreement  on  their  common  boundary,  and  this  agreement  has  sub¬ 
sequently  been  confirmed  (1920)  and  the  boundary  partly  demarcated. 
The  eastern  extremity  of  the  line,  however,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
settled  until  confirmed  by  Peru,  since  her  claims  overlapped  those  of 
both  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  By  a  new  treaty  ratified  in  1922  by 
Colombia  and  in  1927  by  Peru,  the  latter  gave  up  all  claims  north  of  the 
Putumayo  River  (Iga  River  on  Brazilian  maps  and  in  Figure  230),  and 
gave  to  Colombia  access  from  the  Putumayo  River  to  the  Amazon  by 
a  strip  of  land  along  the  Brazilian  boundary.  This  narrows  the  zone 
of  the  dispute  to  the  area  marked  2  in  Figure  230  and  confines  it  to 
Ecuador  and  Peru.  The  known  occurrence  of  valuable  oil  deposits  on 
one  border  of  the  zone  will  no  doubt  intensify  the  contest  as  soon  as 
development  reveals  the  extent  of  the  oil  pools. 


The  Guatemala- Honduras  Boundary 

The  boundary  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras  was  never  deter¬ 
mined  by  surveyors  except  over  a  short  distance,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  frontier  zone  was  left  to  chance  or  tradition.  Some 
towns  had  been  under  Guatemaltecan,  others  under  Honduranean 
governors  for  many  years.  The  ecclesiastical  districts  did  not  always 
conform  to  these  arrangements,  nor  was  the  political  boundary  always 
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a  line  separating  citizens  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  Some  of  the 
frontier  land  was  mountainous,  with  swift  encanyoned  streams; 
some  of  it  was  low,  hot,  swampy,  and  unhealthful.  Government  by 
tradition  might  have  gone  on  for  many  years  if  the  low  country  had 
not  become  valuable  to  banana-growers.  The  United  Fruit  Company, 
an  American  corporation  with  property  at  various  points  between 
northern  Colombia  and  Guatemala,  has  established  a  line  of  steamers 
to  many  ports  that  are  the  outlet  for  the  banana  lands  of  the  Caribbean. 
The  company  desired  concessions,  that  is,  the  right  to  own  and  cul¬ 
tivate  plantations  and  erect  port  works.  Suddenly  the  lowlands  on 
the  frontier  became  valuable.  Each  government  was  eager  to  draw 
the  boundary  to  its  own  advantage. 

In  earlier  times  war  would  surely  have  ensued,  and  it  seemed  indeed 
very  difficult  to  avoid.  Both  governments  were  persuaded  a  few  years 
ago  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  for  recommendation.  The  first  necessity  was  a  survey  to  clear 
away  ignorance  and  establish  the  facts  of  history  and  of  actual  admin¬ 
istration  during  past  years  as  well  as  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
economic  resources  involved.  The  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
scientific  party  administered  by  the  American  Geographical  Society 
of  New  York.  In  1928  the  two  governments  sought  to  agree  upon  a 
definitive  boundary  through  a  commission  headed  by  an  American 
minister.  When  this  attempt  failed,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  recommended  to  both  governments  that  the  dispute  be  referred 
for  arbitration  to  the  International  Central  American  Tribunal  created 
by  the  convention  of  1923.  It  was  further  recommended  that  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal  be  made  “  conclusive  and  binding  ”  upon  both 
parties  (June  1928). 

The  Panama-Costa  Rica  Boundary 

The  governments  of  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica,  wishing  to  settle 
an  old  frontier  dispute,  agreed  to  submit  their  rival  claims  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Loubet  of  France  for  arbitration  (1900).  The  application  of 
President  Loubet’s  decision  proved  difficult,  owing  to  lack  of  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  wooded  and  partly  swampy  terrain  and  the  different 
interpretations  that  might  be  placed  upon  the  language  of  the  award. 
After  Panama  gained  its  independence  (1903)  by  secession  from 
Colombia,  the  old  boundary  dispute  became  an  issue  between  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica.  In  1905  there  was  concluded  a  treaty  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama  which  sought  to  amend,  in  the  interest  of 
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both  parties,  the  award  of  1900 ;  but  unexpected  difficulties  arose, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to  Chief 
Justice  White  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  arbitration. 
The  disputed  points  related  to  that  part  of  the  boundary  between 
the  central  watershed  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  a  part  about  which  little 
was  known.  Once  again  a  territorial  dispute  depended  in  large 
measure  upon  ignorance  of  local  geography.  Unfortunately  the 
contestants  could  not  more  readily  agree  to  accept  the  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  White  in  1913  than  that  of  President  Loubet  in  1900,  or  their 
own  partial  agreement  respecting  the  southwestern  end  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  in  1910.  Long  negotiation  having  failed  to  compose  the  differ¬ 
ences,  resort  was  made  in  late  February  1921  to  threats  and  warlike 
preparations,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  countries  are  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  whose  covenant  provides  the  means  of 
peaceful  settlement  in  such  cases. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  order  in  Panama  and  to  guarantee  its  independ¬ 
ence  in  accordance  with  the  Canal  Zone  purchase  agreement  of  1904. 
At  that  time  the  government  of  Panama,  needing  protection  in  view 
of  its  obvious  weakness  and  its  recent  secession  from  Colombia,  was 
willing  to  assent  to  restrictions  which  it  was  later  to  repent.  Re¬ 
peated  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  freedom  from  full  Amer¬ 
ican  control,  but  without  success.  The  United  States  is  therefore 
confronted  with  the  possibility  of  direct  interference  not  only  with 
Panama,  but  also  with  Costa  Rica  should  the  latter  attempt  aggres¬ 
sive  acts  against  Panama.  On  the  other  hand,  to  resist  such  acts 
is  to  invite  the  criticism  of  Latin  American  countries.  After  hostil¬ 
ities  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  had  actually  begun,  though  on 
a  very  small  scale,  the  American  government  pressed  the  issue  of 
peace  (March  1921)  and  the  trouble  subsided  at  least  temporarily. 
The  problem  illustrates  anew  the  delicate  position  of  the  United 
States  as  a  consequence  of  its  advance  into  the  Caribbean  and  the 
grave  issues  that  are  linked  with  the  ownership  and  protection  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  in  every  way  vital  to  its  commerce  and  defense. 

The  quarrel  of  these  two  states  is  an  example  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  confederating  the  Central  American  countries,  as  proposed  in 
1967  and  again  in  1920.  Interstate  trade  between  the  small  countries 
of  Central  America  is  greatly  hampered  by  frontier  regulations,  espe¬ 
cially  irksome  on  account  of  rapidly  changing  national  policies  and 
governments  and  the  inexperienced  character  of  the  officials  The 
first  attempt  was  made  on  the  initiative  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
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States ;  the  second  attempt  was  in  response  to  a  circular  telegram  from 
Salvador  to  the  other  republics  of  Central  America,  suggesting  a  con¬ 
ference  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  their  constitutions,  of  equalizing 
customs  and  moneys,  and  adopting  one  national  shield  and  flag. 
While  the  idea  of  the  conference  was  accepted  in  principle,  disagree¬ 
ments  as  to  the  precise  nature  and  limits  of  the  program  of  the 
conference  and  the  repeated  disturbances  growing  out  of  boundary 
disputes  have  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  though  the 
tendency  appears  to  be  steadily  in  favor  of  confederation. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIVE 


THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  preceding  chapters  we  have  frankly  described  the  situation  of  other 
powers  —  their  geographical  and  historical  setting,  their  handicaps, 
their  problems,  their  dangers.  With  equal  frankness  let  us  turn  the 
light  of  criticism  upon  ourselves.  What  are  some  of  the  gravest  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  structure  of  our  domestic  life  that  affect  our  unity  and  our 
foreign  relations  ?  Where  are  our  problem  areas  and  zones  of  friction  ? 
Intent  in  the  past  on  dealing  with  the  internal  problems  of  the  United 
States,  have  we  had  the  training  to  treat  other  nations  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness?  In  our  foreign  relations  do  we  behave  so  as  to  elevate  the 
prestige  of  democracy,  or  do  we  emphasize  its  waywardness  and  its 
tyrannies  ? 

Our  problems  have  long  been  of  the  pioneering  and  experimental 
type ;  and  they  have  led  naturally  to  the  growth  of  independence  and 
self-reliance.  These  qualities  are  especially  helpful  when  pioneers  are 
breaking  down  the  obstacles  of  a  wilderness.  Can  they  now  be  turned 
with  equal  effect  to  the  solution  of  the  subtler  problems  of  national 
spirit  and  of  foreign  relationship?  In  dealing  with  another  nation, 
is  independence  or  power  of  understanding  the  greater  quality  ?  Only 
to  a  few  is  light  given.  Creative  thought  does  not  come  by  invocation 
or  popular  election.  Do  we  recognize  and  follow  the  better  type  of 
leader  ?  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  unknown  even  to  them¬ 
selves.  In  their  policy  of  expansion,  especially  since  1898,  they  have 
had  not  a  single  misadventure  up  to  this  time.  While  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  has  left  them  in  an  amiable  and  generous  mood,  no  one  knows  what 
fires  of  passion  may  be  lighted  by  active  opposition. 

The  End  of  Cheap  Land 

It  follows  that  the  end  of  the  free  range  for  the  stockman  and  of  well- 
nigh  free  lands  for  the  farmer  finds  the  United  States  confronted  by  a 
new  set  of  problems  or  by  old  problems  that  have  taken  on  a  new 
intensity.  From  1850  to  1900  our  population  increased  from  twenty- 
three  to  seventy-six  millions ;  but  our  farm  area  increased  almost  as 
fast,  and  the  improved  farm  area  even  faster .  A  change  in  the  situation 
followed  upon  1900.  In  the  decade  1900-1910  the  country’s  population 
increased  21  per  cent,  while  the  total  farm  area  increased  only  4.8  per 
cent.  In  the  two  decades  from  1902  to  1922  the  area  of  the  vacant 
public  lands  in  the  West  diminished  to  the  point  where  those  tracts  that 
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Fig.  236.  The  public  domain  in  1902  in  the  western  states.  (After  map  by  U.  S.  Reclamation 

Service.) 


are  still  unappropriated  have  little  economic  value  except  for  limited 
grazing.  Figure  237  indicates  that  there  are  still  extensive  tracts  of 
vacant  land,  but  a  physiographic  map  shows  that  the  land  which  the 
black  patches  represent  is  located  on  half-barren  mountain  masses  or 
in  desert  tracts  with  a  vegetation  too  sparse  to  support  live  stock. 

There  is  still  an  economic  frontier,  however,  and  its  character  may 
be  judged  by  a  brief  reference  to  a  national  policy  of  the  past  cjuarter 
century  and  more.  Since  1902  settlement  upon  selected  irrigable  lands 
of  the  W est  has  been  supported  by  national  funds.  These  were  invested 
m  a  great  reclamation  experiment  whose  effects  we  may  now  measure. 
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Fig.  237.  The  public  domain  in  1922  in  the  western  states.  (After  map  by  U.  S.  Reclamation 

Service.) 


Reclamation  has  increased  the  number  of  homes  on  the  land  and  the 
city  populations  as  well  as  in  the  reclamation  districts.  It  has  afforded 
no  outlet  for  the  mounting  populations  of  the  East  and  Middle  West. 
Nor  are  the  reclamation  projects  themselves  in  a  healthy  state,  for 
some  exceed  in  maintenance  cost  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
reclaimed  land.  They  are  in  a  sense  beyond  the  economic  frontier. 

How  we  take  our  world  relations,  in  what  spirit,  with  what  sense  of 
responsibility,  is  no  longer  an  academic  question.  Our  economic  sys¬ 
tem  has  become  complementary  to  that  of  Europe.  In  addition  to 
vast  quantities  of  foodstuffs  that  we  shipped  to  Europe,  half  our  exports 
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before  the  World  War  —  to  take  a  single  item  —  were  raw  cotton, 
whose  production  and  sale  annually  affected  at  least  one  quarter  of  our 
whole  population.  Whether  or  not  we  realized  it,  we  had  become  com¬ 
mercially  tied  to  Europe.  And  the  tie  is  one  that  cannot  be  broken 
lightly,  because  we  are  even  now  well  past  the  turn  of  the  road  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  land.  Our  virgin  agricultural  soil  is  almost  entirely  occupied. 
Hereafter  the  reclaiming  of  swamp,  forest,  and  desert  will  be  a  much 
more  expensive  process.  Moreover,  improvement  of  the  land  already 
under  cultivation,  of  increase  in  its  yield,  must  come  through  inten¬ 
sive  methods,  at  an  expense  that  can  be  met  only  by  cheapening  labor 
or  extending  our  foreign  markets.  We  need  not  necessarily  sell  wheat 
or  maize  in  greater  quantities,  but  we  must  sell  something  abroad  in 
greater  degree  —  if  not  wheat  or  maize,  then  steel  or  copper. 

(A)  The  Internal  Situation 

LAND  AND  POPULATION 

No  government  at  Washington  can  afford  to  leave  either  the  land 
question  or  foreign  policy  to  itself  or  to  natural  forces.  They  are 
vitally  related  questions  and  affect  American  living  much  more  imme¬ 
diately  than  ever  before.  The  simple  or  primitive  life  of  the  border 
settler  was  acceptable  to  him  as  the  common  lot  of  men  who  found 
cheap  homes  beyond  the  fringe  of  established  communities.  Accept¬ 
ing  his  primitive  life  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  situation,  such  a 
settler  produced  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  cheap  and  to  this  extent 
contributed  indirectly  (1)  to  the  extension  of  the  railway  network  that 
gave  him  economic  outlets  and  (2)  to  the  building-up  of  industries  that 
furnished  him  with  manufactured  goods.  In  such  a  scheme  of  things 
a  rather  primitive  and  narrowly  nationalistic  organization  will  work 
when  the  same  economic  organization  will  fail  altogether  in  denser 
communities  like  those  of  today,  where  social  and  economic  complexes 
of  great  intricacy  have  been  developed. 

Reclamation  as  an  Outlet  for  Population 

By  Act  of  Congress,  17  June  1902,  it  was  provided  that  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  sixteen  western  states,  begin¬ 
ning  with  1  July  1901,  should  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works.  The  purpose  was  to 
reclaim  the  arid  and  semiarid  lands  of  those  states  by  the  use  of  water 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost.  At  the  same  time  the  Reclamation 
Service  was  organized  as  a  special  agency  to  provide  the  necessary 
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engineering  skill.  In  order  to  insure  a  healthy  condition  of  settlement 
it  was  provided  that  distribution  of  the  irrigated  lands  was  not  to  be 
free  but  at  a  price.  The  settler  was  required  to  pay  for  what  he  got, 
with  provision  for  small  payments  over  a  period  of  years.  The  settler’s 
agricultural  and  horticultural  activities  had  naturally  to  be  specialized. 
Production  upon  irrigated  land  in  the  West  is  more  intensive  on  the 
whole  than  in  the  humid  East.  There  were  social  problems  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  special  character,  owing  to  compact  settlement  upon  irri¬ 
gated  tracts,  and  there  was  the  question  of  communications  and  of 
marketing  in  districts  often  remote  from  great  cities.  This  type  of 
settlement  was  not  a  thing  of  slow  development  like  the  conditions 
of  civilization  in  the  older  communities  of  Europe,  but  was  created  by 
legislative  enactment  and  supported  on  a  great  scale  by  national  funds. 
As  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  the  government  has  given 
direct  support  to  the  peopling  of  the  land.  That  the  national  policy 
has  succeeded  is  not  merely  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  plan  but 
evidence  of  the  flexible  spirit  of  the  people  involved  in  it  and  of  the 
responsiveness  of  the  government  to  new  situations  as  they  arise  one 
by  one. 

Constructive  and  praiseworthy  as  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been, 
the  land  it  has  reclaimed  affects  national  trends  of  population  hardly  at 
all.  On  the  24  national  irrigation -projects  there  were  in  1921  but 
32,964  irrigated  farms,  with  a  population  of  125,88s.1  How  small  is 
this  result  in  relation  to  the  total  population  and  development  of  the 
West  the  following  comparisons  will  show.  In  the  period  1902-1922 
there  were  686,745  final  entries  under  the  homestead  act.  In  addition 
there  were  thousands  of  timber  and  stone  entries,  coal-land  entries, 
and  desert-land  entries.  If  we  take  the  eleven  states  shown  in  Figure 
237,  we  find  the  United  States  Census  reports  giving  a  rural  population 
in  1900  of  2,427,630,  in  1910  of  3,495,981,  and  in  1920  of  4,216,509, 
or  a  total  increase  in  20  years  of  1,788,879.2 


1  This  total  represents  clear  gain,  however,  for  few  of  the  present  projects  had  been  devel¬ 
oped  privately  by  1902,  when  the  Reclamation  Act  was  approved.  The  population  figure 
takes  no  account  of  the  increased  rate  of  growth  of  the  cities  that  are  the  natural  outlets  of 
the  new  settlements.  The  revised  total  of  farm  population  in  1926  was  137,000. 

2  To  these  figures  a  correction  or  adjustment  must  be  applied.  They  show  the  population 
of  rural  territory  at  each  census  date  and  they  exclude  all  places  having  more  than  2500  inhab¬ 
itants  and  all  incorporated  territory.  But  since  such  places  and  territory  grow  constantly, 
they  change  their  classification  to  some  degree  from  one  census  to  another.  In  order  to 
show  the  precise  rate  of  growth  of  rural  population  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  changes  in 
nonulation  which  have  taken  place  from  one  decennial  census  to  the  next  in  the  same  territory. 
The  same  territory  that  had  a  population  of  3,366,180  in  1910,  in  1920  had  a  population  of 
4,216,509,  an  increase  of  850,329.  Similarly  the  same  territory  that  in  1900  had  a  population 
of  2,335,370  had  a  population  of  3,495,981  in  1910,  an  increase  of  1,160,611. 
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The  Population  Problem  a  National,  Not  a  Regional  One 

Upon  the  former  public  lands  occupied  during  the  last  few  decades 
there  will  be  in  time  a  natural  increase  of  population.  And  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  settlement  means  a  corresponding  growth  in  related  cities  and 
industries.  Without  detailing  the  process,  it  may  be  accepted  that  the 
reflex  effect  of  this  will  be  to  increase  the  actual  productivity  of 
the  land  through  better  methods  of  farming,  and  particularly  through 
the  increase  of  crops  requiring  an  expenditure  of  human  labor.  Unlike 
the  first  stage  of  the  process  of  settlement,  this  second  stage  of  popula¬ 
tion  increase  to  full  capacity  will  be  a  slow  one  and  it  will  not  take  care 
of  a  large  influx  of  population  from  the  outside.  The  West  will  no  longer 
furnish  an  outlet  for  eastern  population,  except  indirectly  by  reason  of 
the  increased  economic  demands  it  makes  upon  the  East  and  partic¬ 
ularly  upon  its  industries.  Eastern  social  and  industrial  problems 
.  cannot  be  solved  in  the  historical  manner  by  a  flow  of  population  to 
another  region.  They  will  have  to  be  met  in  the  fields  of  their  origin. 

We  conclude  that  the  creative  energy,  initiative,  enterprise,  and 
spirit  that  have  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  the  United  States 
must  now  be  expended  upon  a  new  group  of  problems  which  result 
from  denser  populations  that  have  no  outlet  upon  cheap  land.  Other¬ 
wise  we  shall  find  ourselves  increasing  the  power  of  our  material  life  and 
the  forces,  many  of  them  destructive,  that  flow  from  it,  faster  than  we 
develop  intelligence  with  respect  to  the  social  problems  that  such 
forces  engender.  These  are  matters  that  cannot  wait.  Our  popula¬ 
tion  is  increasing  at  the  annual  rate  of  1,500,000.  Even  allowing  for  a 
substantially  diminished  rate  of  growth,  we  shall  have  150  millions  by 
1950  and  185  to  190  millions  by  the  end  of  the  century.  This  will  be 
half  the  present  population  of  China. 

The  withdrawal  from  a  fast-growing  population  of  its  accustomed 
frontier  and  free  or  cheap  land  has  already  had  consequences  of  public 
concern.  We  can  (1)  limit  the  population ;  (2)  develop  our  industries 
at  an  accelerated  pace ;  (3)  increase  the  yield  of  the  land,  in  part 
by  intensive  methods  and  in  part  by  further  reclamation  of  swamp 
and  desert.  But  all  three  affect  our  foreign  policy  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  immigration,  labor,  trade,  and  the  tariff.  One 
eighth  of  our  agricultural  land  is  required  to  produce  the  farm  products 
that  we  ship  abroad,  and  it  is  largely  this  surplus  that  is  the  foundation 
of  existing  standards  of  farm  living.  When  our  population  be¬ 
comes  stationary  through  the  operation  of  forces  that  eventually  limit 
any  nation’s  growth,  we  shall  tend  strongly  toward  European  standards 
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of  living.  Before  that  point  is  reached  our  social  structure  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  strained  to  the  utmost  and  our  foreign  policy  will  become  of 
acute  public  interest,  for  its  relation  to  the  standard  of  living  will  then 
be  more  generally  recognized. 

We  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  first  statistics  of  machine  effects 
upon  the  increased  yield  of  farm  crops,  especially  marked  in  the  past 
ten  years.  The  results  do  not  prove  that  capital  in  the  form  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  fertilizer  can  go  on  indefinitely  taking  the  place  of  labor. 
Between  1910  and  1920  there  was  cultivated  in  the  United  States  14 
per  cent  more  crop  land  by  14  per  cent  fewer  farmers  and  laborers. 
This  was  made  possible  by  an  increase  of  40  jto  50  per  cent  in  the 
use  of  machinery  and  fertilizers.  Such  a  tendency  cannot  be  per¬ 
manent.  The  expensive  farm  machine  is  playing  a  unique  but  tem¬ 
porary  role.  We  must  come  at  last  to  more  intensive  work  upon  the 
land  and  a  lower  standard  of  living,  unless  we  develop  our  foreign 
markets  in  competition  with  European  nations  long  in  the  field  and 
expert  in  the  use  of  cheap  native  labor  and  the  production  of  crops  in 
every  zone. 

Until  manufacturing  and  commerce  gained  an  ascendency  over 
agriculture  the  United  States  had  a  relatively  isolated  position  in  the 
world,  and  its  need  for  markets  and  distant  raw  materials  was  not 
really  acute.  The  national  need  for  commercial  outlets  was  first  evi¬ 
dent  immediately  after  the  war  with  Spain  (1898)  and  since  that  time 
has  rapidly  increased,  until  we  are  now  actually  participating  in  general 
overseas  commerce  in  active  (and  in  places  acute)  competition  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  With  us  the  land  and 
population  problem  has  a  more  important  relation  to  foreign  affairs 
than  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  because  of  our  size  and  strength, 
but  it  is  really  part  of  a  world  problem.  Though  certain  parts  of 
the  world  may  be  practically  empty,  the  best  places  are  pretty  well 
occupied. 

A  Limited  World  Capacity 

The  total  land  area  of  the  world  is  more  than  52  millions  of  square 
miles,  of  which  less  than  30  millions  are  considered  fertile  ;  and  half  of 
the  fertile  land  is  to  be  found  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions. 
Every  new  fertilizer  or  every  new  source  of  known  fertilizers  adds  to  the 
habitability  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  our  mastery  of 
fertilizing  agencies  is  capable  of  great  commercial  development  through 
lines  of  management  laid  down  by  applied  chemistry.  A  second  source 
of  arable  land  is  found  in  the  swamp  lands,  capable  of  being  drained. 
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Of  these  there  are  in  the  United  States  90  millions  of  acres ;  but  two 
thirds  of  this  amount  is  forested  and  requires  clearing,  and  much  of 
the  rest  is  peat  bog,  which  requires  a  specialized  farm  practice.  Quali¬ 
fying  conditions  of  a  similar  sort  affect  the  swamp  lands  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  A  third  source  of  food  supply  will  undoubtedly  come  from 
a  limited  extension  of  both  agriculture  and  grazing  —  but  particularly 
grazing  —  into  the  sub- Arctic.  The  grassy  tundras  of  northern 
Alaska,  like  those  of  the  “barren”  grounds  of  Canada,  are  capable  of 
supporting  millions  of  reindeer  and  caribou.  In  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere  we  have  no  habitable  lands  from  which  man  has  been  excluded 
by  sheer  inertia  of  opinion.  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Patagonia 
have  been  crisscrossed  by  the  pioneer,  and  though  their  lands  are 
capable  of  higher  development,  at  least  we  know  the  lines  along  which 
development  will  occur  and  is  even  now  proceeding ;  and  we  know 
also  that  their  white  population  will  have  a  relatively  low  limit  of 
increase  because  of  the  unfavorable  climatic  conditions. 

City  Growth  and  Foreign  Trade 

The  strongest  internal  movement  of  population  in  the  United  States 
is  toward  the  cities.  In  1890,  36  per  cent  of  our  total  population  lived 
in  towns  of  more  than  2500  ;  in  1910  it  had  risen  to  46  per  cent,  and  by 
1920  to  51  per  cent.  For  thirty  years  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture  did  not  vary  by  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  from  decade 
to  decade  during  that  time  the  change  was  very  small ;  but  in  the  period 
from  1910  to  1920  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  14  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  number  of  counties  in  the  United  States  one  third  declined  in 
population  (1910-1920),  and  those  counties  were  largely  rural.  They 
represented  one  sixth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States.1 
The  problem  of  the  city  versus  the  country  and  of  the  nation  against 
the  world  is  now  before  us.  At  just  the  time  when  we  need  to  open 
our  gates  and  admit  on  more  favorable  terms  the  raw  materials  of 
industries  that  support  our  city  populations,  we  put  up  a  tariff  barrier 
that  is  higher  than  ever.  A  fast-growing  population  is  steadily  de¬ 
manding  higher  standards  of  living  in  the  period  in  which  it  is  passing 
the  point  of  greatest  average  income  per  capita.  A  new  orientation  of 
foreign  policy  seems  imperative,  and  likewise  a  new  land  policy,  not 
merely  regional  in  scope  as  in  the  semiarid  West,  or  national  as  in  the 
matter  of  farm  credits,  but  having  regard  for  the  whole  world.  Our 
future  situation  is  now  being  determined,  —  what  outlets  we  shall  have, 

1  Increase  of  Population  in  the  United  States,  1910-1920,  Census  Monograph  1,  1922,  page 
182. 
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what  sources  of  rare  minerals,  what  hold  upon  tropical  production, 
what  tributary  streams  of  commerce.1 

The  United  States  has  now  become  a  great  trading  power.  There 
are  necessities  of  foreign  origin  such  as  rubber,  manganese,  and  the  like, 
upon  which  many  of  our  industries  depend.  Our  exports  now  total 
billions  a  year.  Our  imports  are  four  and  one  half  billions  and 
nearly  one  third  of  them  are  now  brought  in  British  ships.  We 
import  half  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  British  rubber.  Our  imports  of 
wool,  chemicals,  hides,  tin,  copper,  petroleum,  coffee,  sugar,  paper,  and 
silk  range  from  $50,000,000  to  nearly  $400,000,000  each,  with  silk  and 
coffee  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Where  we  had  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  tonnage  of  maritime  shipping  in  1914  we  now  have  more  than 
20  per  cent.  To  protect  our  foreign  investments,  shipping,  trade 
facilities,  and  physical  properties ;  to  span  the  distances  between  the 
territories  in  which  they  lie  ;  to  control  our  own  territories  and  to  main¬ 
tain  our  neutrality  rights  in  time  of  war  :  these  are  the  things  that  have 
pushed  us  forward  to  take  the  initiative  in  international  relations  so 
far  as  naval  affairs  go.  Our  declared  object  has  been  not  to  seek  supe¬ 
riority  but  parity ;  not  to  gain  more  than  our  share  but  to  see  that  our 
share  is  properly  protected  and  that  we  have  a  share.  These  constitute 
some  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the  new  situation  created  by  our 
tremendous  national  growth,  the  relatively  greater  material  power  of 
the  United  States  since  the  World  War,  the  increase  of  industries  and 
city  populations,  and  our  steady  and  rapid  advance  into  all  the 
world’s  markets  to  satisfy  both  our  needs  and  our  desires. 

A  RESTRICTIVE  IMMIGRATION  POLICY 

The  Magnet  of  Opportunity 

As  long  ago  as  1907  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  immigrants 
entered  the  United  States,  and  in  that  year  President  Boosevelt  di¬ 
rected  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  regulating  immigration 
and  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the  subject.  In  1917  a  literacy 
test  was  introduced  and  the  admission  tax  raised.  The  World  War 
of  course  stopped  the  flow  for  a  time,  and,  in  the  first  half  of  1919,  4000 
more  people  left  the  United  States  than  entered  it.  In  1920  the  tide 

1  Though  the  need  for  a  general  land  policy  is  felt,  none  has  yet  been  developed.  The 
states  have  legislated  independently  respecting  their  several  problems.  Michigan  is  making 
an  economic  survey  of  its  land.  Washington,  California,  Oregon,  direct  agricultural  col- 
onies  and  provide  means  for  them.  In  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon  there  is  in 
effect  a  policy  of  granting  loans  to  settlers  in  part  payment  of  land  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  buildings  and  to  liquidate  debts. 
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Fig.  238.  Percentage  of  foreign-born  whites  in  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1920. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 


had  again  set  this  way,  with  430,000  arrivals,  though  288,000  aliens 
also  left  the  United  States  in  that  year. 

We  thus  see  the  disarrangement  of  war  in  still  another  of  its  fispects 
—  its  effect  upon  the  movement  of  peoples.  Before  the  World  War 
a  complex,  widely  extended  economic  system  had  been  developed.  Its 
success  depended  upon  a  continuance  of  that  security  which  had 
brought  it  into  being.  Instead  of  stopping  the  flow  of  emigration  from 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  results  of  war  tended  to  hasten  it.  Agriculture 
alone  cannot  absorb  a  notably  large  number  of  people  immediately,  and 
it  is  immediate  relief  that  the  would-be  immigrant  desires. 

From  being  largely  an  economic  problem,  as  before  the  World  War, 
the  migration  of  peoples  has  now  become  also  a  political  and  a  social 
problem.  America  has  built  up  her  railways,  her  municipal  improve¬ 
ments,  and  her  great  mills  and  factories  to  a  very  large  degree  upon 
imported  labor.  At  the  same  time  that  the  streams  of  labor  were 
pouring  into  the  country,  her  agricultural  production  was  so  high  that 
streams  of  agricultural  products  were  crossing  the  ocean  to  industrial 
Europe.  With  the  continued  industrialization  of  the  United  States 
the  ratio  of  export  declined,  but  the  manufacturer  still  clamored  for 
cheap  labor.  The  native-born  American  did  not  wish  to  engage  in  the 
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low-paid  work  requiring  little  intelligence  or  skill,  and  it  fell  naturally 
into  the  hands  of  the  immigrant.  Rapidly  expanding  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  absorbed  the  incoming  laborer  and  many  of  the  second  generation 
of  laborers  also. 

By  contrast,  in  European  lands  there  was  a  more  delicate  balance 
between  population  and  capacity  to  sustain  it,  either  by  agriculture  or 
commerce  ;  and  this  made  population  sensitive  to  stimuli  abroad  when¬ 
ever  economic  conditions  pressed  with  undue  severity  at  home.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  foodstuffs  con¬ 
sumed  were  imported  (for  1913).  Germany  imported  nearly  the  same 
percentage  of  her  foodstuffs,  and  France  about  10  to  15  per  cent.  The 
question  of  food  is  fundamental  to  the  question  of  the  movement  of 
people  in  those  countries,  just  as  it  is  in  Japan,  where  both  direct  and 
indirect  outlets  have  been  sought  in  recent  years. 

So  long  as  we  were  confident  of  our  political  and  social  systems,  so 
long  as  they  seemed  to  work  to  our  advantage  regardless  of  the  plight 
of  the  incoming  laborer,  we  bothered  little  about  his  influence  upon  our 
life,  even  though  we  knew  that  our  democratic  institutions  and  ideals 
meant  little  to  him.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  World  War  showed 
the  old  bonds  between  the  immigrant  and  the  home  country  to  be  so 
strong  that  we  could  not  count  upon  a  united  country  when  wide- 
ranging  destructive  forces  were  loosed,  as  in  1914-1918.  This  focused 
attention  upon  the  character  of  our  alien  elements.  “Much  as  our 
vineyards  need  laborers,  we  have  a  lamp  to  keep  alight. 

Two  Streams  of  Unequal  Character 

At  first  our  immigrants  were  chiefly  from  northern  Europe.  Later 
they  came  in  larger  numbers  from  southern  and  southeastern  Europe. 
The  grand  total  of  American  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  is  still 
larger  than  that  from  any  other  country.  It  has  stood  at  almost  25  per 
cent  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  about  half  of  our  entire  population 
is  reputed  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  All  this  is  changing,  with 
effects  not  merely  upon  political  forms  and  social  institutions,  but  also 
upon  the  quality  of  our  people.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  last 
word  in  democracy  will  be  spoken  by  Anglo-Saxons  ;  the  ultimate  goal 
may  be  reached  by  some  other  race.  But  the  American  public  and  its 
leaders  are  profoundly  convinced  that  the  low  state  of  education  and 
social  character  of  the  populations  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  is 
an  assurance  that  streams  of  immigration  from  that  source  dilute  and 
weaken  our  national  character,  if  they  So  not  introduce  a  positively 

harmful  element. 
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When  we  consider  further  that  the  birth  rate  among  the  foreign 
population  is  higher  than  among  other  classes,  we  may  well  wonder  if 
the  United  States  may  not  become  a  congeries  of  races  like  Europe  and 
yield  at  last  to  the  same  divisive  influences.  Opposed  to  such  a  tend¬ 
ency  is  the  fact  that  the  foreign  elements  are  not  grouped  in  states  in 
such  numbers  as  to  capture  the  government  machinery.  Though  the 
politician  caters  to  them  at  election  time  and  wins  their  votes  on  racial 
issues  that  may  arise  in  the  development  of  national  policies,  yet  on  the 
whole  these,  are  but  temporary  and  local  reactions.  No  continuing 
policy  could  be  built  upon  such  reactions  that  would  appeal  to  the 
general  electorate,  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  combination  of  racial 
groups  to  threaten  the  established  order. 

For  nearly  a  century  before  the  World  War  about  90  per  cent  of  our 
total  immigration  from  overseas  came  from  northwestern  Europe.  In 
the  period  1901-1910  the  immigration  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Russia  (including  Finland)  was  66  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1913 
(normal  year,  before  the  World  War)  there  were  admitted  of  all  races 
or  peoples  1,197,892  immigrants,  of  whom  174,365  were  Polish  and 
51,472  were  Russian,  the  two  highest  figures  in  the  list.  In  1921  (taking 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  previous  to  that  in  which  the  first  restrictive 
act  went  into  effect)  there  were  admitted  222,260  immigrants  from 
Italy  alone. 

What  the  immigrants  of  earlier  years  thought  about  our  institutions 
would  hardly  have  interested  us  even  if  we  had  known  it ;  the  later 
arrivals  have  come  in  such  numbers  and  from  such  totally  different 
motives  that  they  have  obliged  us  to  think  about  racial  and  political 
values.  Rut  for  the  law  of  1921,  limiting  the  number  of  immigrants 
from  a  given  country  to  3  per  cent  of  the  total  from  that  country  estab¬ 
lished  here  in  1910,1  there  is  little  question  that  the  unhappy  state  of 
Europe  following  the  World  War  would  have  swelled  the  number  of 
immigrants  to  unheard-of  proportions  and  that  at  least  a  million  and  a 
half  would  have  sought  entrance  each  year. 

The  law  of  1924,  under  which  immigration  is  now  controlled,  reduced 
the  percentage  of  admissions  from  3  to  2  and  changed  the  basis  of  this 
percentage  to  the  number  of  a  given  nationality  residing  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  rather  than  1910.  Under  this  law  Poland  was  reduced  in 
quota  from  30,977  to  5982 ;  Russia  from  24,405  to  2248 ;  and  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  Europe  generally  was  reduced  by  87  per  cent,  or  from 

1  This  law  applied  to  immigration  from  Europe,  Transcaucasia,  Turkey,  Persia,  Africa, 
Australasia,  all  Atlantic  and  certain  Pacific  islands,  but  not  to  immigration  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  New  World  or  to  Asia  generally,  the  latter  being  regulated  by  special  treaties  or 
agreements. 
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158,540,  to  20,447.  The  quota  law  does  not  apply  to  Canada,  New¬ 
foundland,  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Even  the  countries  of  northern  and  western  Europe  were 
reduced  somewhat  by  the  law  of  1924.  (See  Fig.  249,  page  783.) 

I 

Social  and  Political  Aspects  of  Immigration 

Of  a  total  of  12,500,000  foreign-born  inhabitants  of  voting  age  in  the 
United  States  only  5,500,000  are  naturalized  citizens,  leaving  much 
more  than  half  the  total  without  voice  in  either  the  local  or  the  national 
government.  If  we  add  to  the  non-voting  class  those  of  the  voting 
class  that  have  limited  understanding  or  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  at  least 
10,000,000  foreign-born  of  voting  age,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  create  rather  than  solve  social  and  political 
problems  (Fig.  238).  To  argue  that  many  native-born  of  every  stock 
have  no  greater  sense  of  responsibility  does  not  help  the  problem,  for 
we  are  not  now  tabulating  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  foreigner  for 
comparison  with  those  of  the  native-born.  The  low  intelligences  of 
a  part  of  the  native-born  are  without  doubt  fairly  well  disseminated 
through  the  mass  of  the  total  population;  whereas  the  foreigner  is 
grouped  in  the  cities,  in  large  part,  where  he  participates  in  what  is 
really  an  artificial  life,  perpetuates  unduly  the  use  of  his  language,  has 
his  own  newspapers  and  his  separate  community  existence,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  is  subject  to  easy  manipulation  by  political  bosses 
and  office  seekers  of  all  types.  This  was  made  clear  both  throughout 
the  World  War  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  at  its  close,  when  with 
conspicuous  success  foreign-born  groups  one  after  another  memorial¬ 
ized  congressmen  respecting  alleged  demerits  of  the  terms  of  the  treat¬ 
ies  of  peace  and  otherwise  manifested  their  purely  nationalistic  and 
European  preferences. 

There  must  be  mentioned  also  foreigners  living  in  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  where  the  nature  of  their  employment  keeps  them 
socially  and  economically  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  In  such 
communities,  often  wholly  immune  to  American  ideals,  they  may  be 
exploited  by  the  preachers  of  disorder  and  also  by  politicians  and 
employers.  As  it  happens,  the  people  most  often  found  in  such  com¬ 
munities  are  Italians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  the  like  —  peoples  far 
more  ignorant  and  more  restless  in  disposition  than  the  immigrants 
from  the  countries  of  northwestern  Europe,  who  tend  to  settle  upon 

the  land. 
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While  we  habitually  deplore  the  congestion  of  aliens  in  cities,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  they  enjoy  superior  educational 
advantages.  Because  the  foreigner  takes  the  learning  of  English  in 
American  schools  as  a  natural  part  of  the  process  of  Americanization 
and  the  winning  of  better  economic  advantages,  he  makes  no  protest 
against  it ;  whereas  if  the  learning  of  a  second  language  were  imposed 
upon  him  in  his  home  country  he  would  take  it  as  one  of  the  tyrannies 
of  government.  Along  with  the  learning  of  English  he  learns  many 
things  calculated  to  make  him  a  better  citizen.  The  effect  is  of  course 
more  evident  in  the  second  generation.  In  the  meantime,  dangerous 
social,  economic,  and  political  tendencies  are  exhibited  by  the  foreign- 
born  city  groups;  but  in  truth  these  originate  not  altogether  in  the 
foreigners  themselves  —  a  part  of  the  charge  must  be  borne  by  unscru¬ 
pulous  politicians  and  industrialists. 

America  can  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  only  if  she  continues  to  be 
America.  Were  all  the  oppressed  of  the  earth  to  gather  here,  we  should 
be  able  to  keep  merely  the  letter  of  freedom,  not  the  spirit.  We  have 
many  faults :  on  the  other  hand,  since  our  land  is  so  desired  of  alien 
comers,  it  must  offer  advantages.  It  is  economic  opportunity  that 
attracts  most  strongly.  Having  won  a  better  living  than  he  has  ever 
known,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  immigrant  should  desire 
more.  Coming  from  an  unsettled  and  revolutionary  Europe,  he  has 
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Fig.  239.  Percentage  of  negroes  in  the  total  population  in  1920.  (Courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of 

the  Census.) 
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no  background  of  experience  and  tradition  that  fits  his  American  en¬ 
vironment.  The  traditions  of  the  fathers  mean  nothing  to  him.  He 
has  probably  read  one  of  the  many  translations  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  but  he  looks  in  vain  for  an  Indian ;  though  he  has  read  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  he  sees  no  slaves.  He  responds  readily  to  ignorant  and 
to  vicious  political  appeals.  He  is  likely  to  take  sides  with  the  country 
of  his  origin  when  a  question  of  national  policy  that  affects  his  father- 
land  arises  here,  no  matter  what  part  of  Europe  he  may  represent.  It 
takes  time  to  grow  in  any  respect,  and  it  takes  time  to  become  patri¬ 
otic,  not  in  a  chauvinistic  sense,  but  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  And 
it  takes  real  thought  to  appreciate  what  worth  there  is  in  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  liberty.  Our  present  policy  is  to  receive  the  immigrant  only 
as  fast  as  American  institutions  can  absorb  him.  In  respect  of  liberty 
and  democracy  America  is  still  the  best  hope  of  the  world.  The 
foreigner  may  realize  this  fact  more  clearly  if  he  finds  the  privilege  of 
entry  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM 

Next  to  foreign  immigration  our  most  important  racial  question 
pertains  to  the  negro.  In  the  northern  cities  he  lives  for  the  most  part 
in  poor  and  unhealthful  surroundings  where  there  has  developed  in 
many  instances  an  acute  and  increasing  antipathy  between  black 
and  white.  In  the  South  the  large  number  of  negroes  in  some  states 
is  a  political  matter  of  the  first  importance ;  and  through  fear  of  black 
dominance  special  laws  have  been  skillfully  devised  that  measurably 
exclude  the  negro  from  the  privileges  of  the  suffrage  and  from  equality 
of  treatment.  His  education  and  his  economic  relation  to  the  white  are 
anxious  questions  both  to  the  white  and  to  him.  He  is  undoubtedly 
inferior,  on  the  average,  to  the  white,  —  whether  from  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  racial  character  or  historical  experience  does  not  concern  us 
here.  Yet  he  is  now  living  and  must  continue  to  live  through  the 
centuries  side  by  side  with  the  white.  The  mixture  of  the  races  goes 
on  with  increasing  momentum  and  it  is  chiefly  the  lower  elements  of 
each  race  that  are  involved  in  the  process. 

In  dealing  with  the  negro  problem  we  confront  at  present  not  one 
grand  problem  but  a  number  of  distinct  problems.  They  are  all 
related,  but  they  have  different  regional  significances.  The  negro  as  a 
part  of  our  industrial  problem  in  northern  cities  is  one  thing ;  negro 
landholding  in  the  South  is  another ;  the  social  problem  the  negro  pre¬ 
sents  in  both  northern  and  southern  cities  a  third,  and  so  on. 
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(or  more) 
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F!a-2f-  Distribution  of  negroes  in  the  South,  in  northern  states,  and  in  northern  cities.  Tw 
°f  total  of  26  cities  having  the  total  shown  in  the  legend  do  not  appear  on  this  map  The 
are  Oakland,  California,  and  Seattle,  Washington. 

Fig.  241.  Area  in  the  South  occupied  by  negroes  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  tot: 
population. 
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Negro  Population  in  the  South 

If  we  omit  the  states  having  less  than  10  per  cent  of  negro  population, 
we  have  left  thirteen  states  in  all  that  constitute  a  distinctive  belt  of 
black  population.  They  are  as  follows  :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  (Fig.  239).  The  popu¬ 
lation  (black  and  white)  of  these  thirteen  states  in  1920  was  28,870,000, 
or  approximately  one  quarter  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  But  two  states,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  had  a  negro 
population  in  excess  of  white  population,  in  the  one  case  2.8  per  cent 
and  in  the  other  case  4.5  per  cent.  In  the  decade  1910-1920  the  negro 
population  declined,  relative  to  the  white  population,  in  every  one  of 
the  states  mentioned  above.  The  relative  decrease  ranged  from 
1  per  cent  in  Arkansas  to  nearly  10  per  cent  in  Florida,  and  the 
average  decrease  in  all  thirteen  states  was  5.4  per  cent.  The  average 
relative  increase  of  native-born  white  population  in  the  thirteen  states 
in  question  was  5.24  per  cent.  In  the  states  of  the  negro  belt  (Fig.  241) 
the  number  of  children  of  native  whites  born  between  1910  and  1920 
and  surviving  on  the  latter  date,  is  higher  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  forming  26  per  cent  of  the  population  as  against  regional 
percentages  of  13  to  24  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  whites  and  of  relative  decrease  of  the  black  population 
that  prevailed  from  1910  to  1920,  even  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
will  by  1930  have  a  slight  preponderance  of  white  population ;  it  has 
been  reported  that  South  Carolina  has  already  reached  that  condition. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  all  of  the  thirteen  states  in  question 
the  negro  population  has  increased  over  the  absolute  figures  for  previ¬ 
ous  decades.  The  decrease  in  the  figures  given  above  is  relative  only, 
but  it  is  their  relative  value  that  is  most  critical,  d  he  chief  increase  of 
the  whites  has  been  in  the  cities,  the  urban  population  in  the  thirteen 
indicated  states  having  increased  from  1.6  per  cent  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  in  Maryland  to  12.3  in  the  case  of  Tennessee,  and  almost  the 
same  in  Florida  ;  while  the  average  for  the  whole  group  is  7.2  per  cent 
of  increase  on  the  part  of  the  white  urban  population  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  relative  decrease  of  the  urban  negro  population.  Taking  the 
figures  for  rural  population  we  discover  that  there  has  been  an  absolute 
decrease  of  negro  population  in  nine  of  the  thirteen  negro  states  and 
only  a  slight  increase  in  four  states.  Nowhere  has  there  been  a  marked 
increase  in  rural  negro  population.  The  average  increase  of  the  rural 
white  population  in  all  thirteen  states  is  4.8  per  cent. 
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Increase  of  Negroes  in  Northern  States  and  Cities 

The  greatly  diminished  increase  of  negro  population  in  the  thirteen 
negro  states,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1920,  is  obviously  connected,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  with  a  northward  migration.  We  can  discover 
where  the  negro  has  gone  by  examining  two  sets  of  census  figures : 
(1)  the  statistics  of  increase  of  negro  population  by  states ;  and  (2)  the 
increase  of  the  negro  population  in  cities,  especially  those  with  a  total 
population  of  100,000  or  more,  for  it  is  chiefly  in  such  cities  that  the 
attracting  industries  are  located.  In  the  first  case  we  discover  that 
there  are  only  six  states  out  of  a  total  of  forty-eight  that  show  a  relative 
increase  of  negro  population  of  0.5  per  cent  or  more. 

In  Figure  240  are  shown  only  the  first  four  of  the  states  given  in  the 
table  below,  because  in  the  last  two,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the 
increase  of  negro  population  (4000  and  6000  respectively),  though 
sufficient  to  be  given  a  place  on  a  percentage  basis,  is  too  small  numer¬ 
ically  to  be  comparable  with  those  for  the  first  four  states.  In  all, 
19  states  show  an  increase  in  negro  population  of  more  than  1000 
and  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  increase  in  total  population.  In  noting 
this  increase  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  percentage  of  negro 
population  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  diminished  from  10.7  of 
the  total  in  1910  to  9.9  in  1920. 

Turning  to  the  list  of  cities  of  100,000  or  over,  we  discover  that  26  out 
of  a  total  of  68  show  a  relative  increase  of  negro  population  of  0.5  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  population  (Fig.  240) ;  and  the  average  increase 
is  from  3.56  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1910  to  5.8  per  cent  in  1920.  The 
total  negro  population  of  the  24  cities  shown  in  Figure  240  is  now 
774,650,  and  of  this  amount  only  a  little  less  than  half  was  gained  in  the 
ten  years  from  1910  to  1920.  This  is  a  large  gain,  but  it  has  affected 
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of  Negro 

1920 

Ohio  .  .  . 

75,000 

5,759,000 

2.3 

3.2 

Indiana  .  . 

20,500 

2,930,000 

2.2 

2  8 

Illinois  .  . 

73,000 

6,485,000 

1.9 

2  8 

Michigan 

43,000 

3,668,000 

0.6 

1  6 

New  Mexico 

4,000 

360,000 

0.5 

1  6 

Arizona  . 

6,000 

334,000 

1.0 

2.4 

221,500 

19,536,000 

1.4  (av.) 

2.4  (av.) 
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a  total  population  —  in  these  24  cities  —  of  17,120,000.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  a  gain  far  greater  than  that  for  the  negro  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Even  taking  Dr.  Miller’s1  corrected  figures  into 
account,  we  should  have  a  percentage  increase  of  the  negro  population 
of  11.2  according  to  the  census  of  1910  and  a  corrected  percentage  of 
9.6  for  1920. 

In  the  period  1910-1920,  235,000  negroes  removed  from  farms  to 
cities,  in  the  South  Atlantic  states.  If  we  add  similar  figures  for  the 
whole  South  it  will  be  seen  that  the  city  tendency  is  expressed  in  higher 
absolute  figures  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  but  the  percentages 
are  in  general  comparatively  smaller  because  of  the  large  negro  element 
already  there.  Taking  cities  of  all  classes  and  situations  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  we  find  24  2  that  had  more  than  25,000  negroes 
in  1920.  The  total  negro  population  in  these  24  cities  in  1920  was 


1,508,061. 

The  northward  migration  of  negroes  to  the  large  industrial  centers 
was  partly  a  response  to  the  conditions  of  the  W orld  War,  when  un¬ 
skilled  foreigners  suddenly  ceased  coming.  Under  the  restrictive 
immigration  act  and  in  face  of  continued  industrial  expansion,  the 
demand  for  cheap  labor  will  continue  to  attract  southern  negroes,  with 
probably  marked  effects  upon  southern  industry  and  agriculture  and  a 
no  less  marked  effect  upon  the  negro  himself.  In  the  period  1915-1919, 
the  number  of  negro  births  in  the  north  was  less  than  the  number  of 
deaths,3  the  ratio  varying  in  different  sections  from  100  : 105  to  100 : 165. 
In  the  southern  states  the  condition  is  in  general  reversed,  except  in  the 
cities,  where  negro  deaths  are  again  more  numerous  than  negro  births. 
The  continued  urbanization  of  the  negro  would  appear  almost  certainly 
to  lower  his  percentage  of  the  total  population ;  and  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  likewise  the  effect  of  immigration  and  the  continuing  fertility  of 
the  whites,  it  is  thought  likely  that  by  the  end  of  this  century  the  negro 
will  constitute  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  total  population  of 

the  country.4 


1  Kelly  Miller,  “Enumeration  Errors  in  Negro  Population,”  Scientific  Monthly,  Vol.  14, 

“nKw-J  Witt  the  24  cities  of  100,000  or  more  mentioned  in  the  preceding 

>*"?rph  m” Tph^cTwelfare  of  the  Negro  people  is  probably  the  most 

outstanding  pmSm  that  confronts  [them]  today.  .  .  .  It  is  a  determ, mng  factor  m  the 
genemfS*  standards  of  the  South  ...  it  is  a  control!, „g  facto,  mv.ce  and  d 
auency  [it]  is  of  concern  ...  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Negro  health  is 
national  as  well  as  a  racial  problem.”  E.  B.  Reuter,  The  American  Race  Problem,  1927, 


Pagfw6F  Willcox,  quoted  in  W.  S.  Rossiter,  Increase  of  Pop^tion  in  the  United  States,  1910 
1920,  Monograph  I,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1922,  pages  130  162. 
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Tendencies  of  the  Race 

Brought  to  this  country  originally  against  his  will,  set  free  through 
virtually  no  effort  of  his  own,  given  a  place  in  the  political  and  economic 
scheme  of  things  that  he  was  wholly  unprepared  to  fill,  the  negro  has 
lived  under  very  great  handicaps.  Had  his  labor  and  his  products  not 
been  vital  to  the  South,  far  graver  issues  would  have  developed  long 
since.  Seeing  his  situation  clearly,  his  leaders,  especially  those  from 
among  his  own  race,  have  tried  to  develop  latent  powers  in  the  race 
itself.  We  turn  to  land  ownership  by  way  of  illustration. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  negro  population  based  on  the 
census  of  1920  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  Cummings  has  noted  1  that 
in  the  decade  1900-1910  negro  farm  operators  increased  19.6  per  cent, 
whereas  the  increase  of  the  negro  population  was  11.2  per  cent.  In  the 
same  period  white  farm  operators  increased  9.5  per  cent,  while  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  white  population  was  22.3  per  cent,  showing  that 
agriculture  had  become  less  important  for  the  whites  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  negroes  so  far  as  numbers  of  negroes  can  be  taken  as  an 
index.  The  acreage  of  negro  farms  reflects  a  corresponding  increase, 
though  the  average  holding  of  land  in  the  South  is  declining,  as  part  of 
a  country-wide  tendency  which  acts  as  a  limiting  force  for  negro  as  well 
as  for  white.  The  negro’s  growing  economic  bondage  is  an  unmistak¬ 
able  fact  and  is  owing  largely  (1)  to  the  growth  of  industrial  cities  and 
city  population  in  the  South,  where  he  is  confined  more  and  more  to  the 
lower  and  less  remunerative  occupations,  and  (2)  to  the  ruinous  and 
apparently  ineradicable  system  of  credit  advances  to  farmers  for  seed 
and  food. 

That  the  birth  rate  among  negroes  is  higher  than  among  whites,  at 
least  in  the  South,  most  students  of  the  problem  concede ;  but  it  is 
offset  principally  by  the  high  infant  mortality.  This  suggests  that  the 
spread  of  hygienic  knowledge  and  measures  will  give  the  negro  in  time 
a  chance  to  win  numerical  supremacy.  But  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  he  is  capable  of  adopting  in  the  mass  the  necessary  social  and 
health  measures.  In  any  case  health  improvement  is  a  long  and  slow 
process,  and  statistics  for  the  next  two  or  three  decades  will  be  required 
to  reveal  its  rate.  If  the.  present  population  tendencies  persist,  the 
negro  problem  will  become  of  diminishing  concern  so  far  as  numbers  go. 
The  intensity  of  the  problem,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  mere 
numbers,  at  least  in  short  periods  of  time.  Certainly  it  would  appear 
that,  however  serious  it  may  be,  it  is  not  a  problem  with  tendencies 
that  strike  at  the  foundations  of  government  or  civilization. 

1  Negro  Population  in  the  United  Stales,  1790-1915,  pages  553-554. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  NATIONAL  UNITY 

The  Habit  of  Experimentation 

The  break  in  the  historical  traditions  of  the  people  who  settled  in 
America  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  institutions  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  state,  without  reference  to  tragic  historical  wrongs  and  the 
hatreds  they  engender.  Many  fortunate  circumstances  helped  us  to 
keep  our  life  free  from  the  blight  of  revenge.  Mere  distance  from  older 
European  communities  gave  the  United  States  a  detached  view  of 
conditions  and  quarrels  that  repeatedly  shook  western  Europe  to  its 
foundations.  There  was  no  large  native  population  to  assimilate. 
Such  as  there  was  gave  way  rapidly  to  white  advance  or  was  destroyed. 
An  Indian  is  today  regarded  as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  rather 
than  the  possible  descendant  of  one  of  the  bands  responsible  for  the 
Deerfield  or  the  Wyoming  massacre.  The  demagogue  is  fast  losing  the 
advantage  he  once  enjoyed  by  invoking  the  tyrannies  of  England,  now 
a  pale  tradition.  Above  all  there  were  no  conscript  armies  with  which 
to  fight  ideas.  We  have  been  charged  with  too  facile  acceptance  of  new 
ideas  of  government,  but  we  are  complacent  in  face  of  the  charge.  The 
public  mind  is  kept  elastic  rather  than  rigid  by  experiment  when  there 
is  real  participation  in  public  affairs.  This  is  a  result  of  incalculable 
importance  in  a  country  so  large  and  varied  that  government  would 
long  ago  have  broken  down  without  the  habit  of  mutual  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Divergent  Tendencies 

The  geography  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  favorable  to  our 
national  unity.  A  wide  range  of  climate  and  products,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  difference  in  farming  practices  and  seasonal  labor  needs,  were 
among  the  basic  conditions  that  affected  the  slave  trade  and  brought  on 
the  Civil  War.  The  fear  was  repeatedly  expressed  and  widely  felt  in 
the  years  following  our  War  of  Independence  that  a  union  was  impos¬ 
sible  without  sacrificing  sectional  needs  more  nearly  vital  than  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  unity.  The  trans-Appalachian  settlements  for  a  time  looked 
toward  independence  and  an  understanding  with  the  Spanish  settle¬ 
ments  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  But  if  there  were  difficulties 
there  were  also  concurrent  advantages.  We  were  free  from  the  dangers 
of  close  contact  with  rival  groups  in  Europe.  The  Far  West  was  bor¬ 
dered  by  an  ocean  of  great  breadth,  and  beyond  it  were  peoples  too  weak 
to  become  a  menace  until  our  own  national  life  was  fully  developed  and 
settlement  had  filled  the  land  and  railways  had  tied  its  parts  together. 

To  a  much  greater  degree  than  an  outsider  might  suppose,  and  in 
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spite  of  all  the  patriotic  assurances  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  deep 
underlying  question  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  United 
States  about  the  continued  unity  of  the  nation.  The  Civil  War  settled 
the  slave  question,  but  it  could  not  settle  sectionalism.  The  South  is 
as  strongly  opposed  to  the  dominance  of  New  England  in  national 
affairs  today  as  it  was  in  1860.  The  only  difference  between  then  and 
now  is  that  the  South  has  reconciled  itself  to  a  contest  without  war. 
There  is  a  geographical  basis  to  sectionalism  as  well  as  an  economic 
basis,  and  each  group  of  forces  has  influenced  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation. 

In  the  time  of  Aaron  Burr  the  threatened  defection  of  the  trans- 
Appalachian  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  in  a  measure 
a  natural  response  to  the  isolated  position  of  the  settlements,  to  the 
lack  of  good  roads  between  them  and  the  towns  of  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  and  above  all  to  the  relatively  easy  communication,  for  that 
day,  between  the  outlying  settlements  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  and  the  settlements  of  Spain  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  This  was 
but  one  of  a  number  of  separatist  tendencies  in  our  history.  In  all 
cases  there  was  a  sectional  spirit  coming  from  a  difference  in  products, 
in  outlook,  and  in  views  on  the  form  and  extent  to  which  national  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  sectional  welfare  should  go. 

To  study  these  forces  at  work  and  in  the  light  of  their  times  is  to  gain 
a  new  conception  of  the  impressive  strength  of  sentiment  in  support  of 
the  continuing  unity  of  the  United  States.  Long  before  railway  build¬ 
ing  had  made  it  possible  to  extend  American  settlement  to  the  Pacific 
in  unbroken  bands,  American  settlers  had  made  their  way  either  by  sea 
or  across  the  semiarid  and  arid  West  to  occupy  mining  districts  and 
valleys  that  at  length  became  a  part  of  the  national  domain.  It  is 
striking  testimony  to  the  unity  of  spirit  that  they  felt  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  that  there  should  have  been  hardly  a  thought 
among  them  of  a  separate  national  government.  Adherence  to  a 
national  ideal  was  a  constant  feature  of  pioneer  life ;  and  railways  and 
spreading  settlements  effectively  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
even  those  most  distant  from  the  seats  of  power. 

The  Practice  of  Adjustment 

The  manner  in  which  the  sections  work  together  while  yet  maintain¬ 
ing  their  sectional  traits  and  independence  has  been  analyzed  by  Tur¬ 
ner.1  He  calls  the  United  States  a  federation  of  sections  rather  than  of 
states,  for  the  states  act  in  groups  1  rather  than  as  individual  members 

1  F.  J.  Turner,  “Sections  and  Nation,”  Yale  Review,  Vol.  12,  1922,  pages  1-21. 
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of  the  union  and  have  sectional  leaders  in  Congress.  He  finds  that  a 
map  of  votes  roughly  outlines  the  great  geographic  provinces  of  the 
country.  He  finds  at  work  two  great  forces  which,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  opposed  to  each  other  at  times,  have  yet  been  able  to  work 
parallel  with  each  other  and  leave  the  nation  stronger  for  it.  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  often  rival  and  divergent  sectional  interests,  and  on 
the  other  a  common  historical  inheritance,  a  common  set  of  institu¬ 
tions,  similar  laws,  a  common  language,  a  truly  American  spirit,  and  a 
body  of  American  ideals.  Though  we  periodically  think  fiercely  in 
terms  of  party  issues  and  though  the  parties  maintaining  them  are 
nation-wide  in  adherence,  yet  so  flexible  is  sectional  spirit  as  well  as 
class  spirit  that  unity  and  progress  are  maintained  “along  the  diagonal 
of  contending  varieties.”  However  much  the  Middle  West  may  char¬ 
acterize  the  Northeast  as  selfishly  sectional,  or  however  much  New 
England  may  denounce  the  Agricultural  Bloc,  the  two  regions  work 
together  and  the  most  outspoken  leaders  in  each  are  sometimes  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  party. 

It  has  worked  out  that  adjustments  between  states  are  no  longer  of 
the  first  importance,  but  adjustments  between  sections  are  all-impor¬ 
tant.  The  present  reserve  system  of  banking  gives  a  sectional  organi¬ 
zation  to  credit,  and  before  the  end  of  the  Wilson  administration  (1921) 
a  plan  was  under  way  for  the  regional  administration  and  regional  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  railroad  systems.  The  New  England  states  have 
discovered  their  community  of  interests,  geographical,  historical,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  industrial ;  and  the  governors  of  the  six  states  have  associated 
themselves  repeatedly  to  further  New  England  regional  interests. 


1  An  interesting  recent  example  of  group  interests  is  the  signing  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  24  November  1922,  by  seven  states  (Colorado,  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California)  for  the  equitable  use  and  control 
of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River.  (See  the  Geographical  Review,  Vol.  17,  1927,  pages 
453-466,  for  a  map  showing  sites  of  power  plants  and  irrigated  and  irrigable  lands  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin.)  California’s  adherence  was  conditional  and  Arizona  and  Utah  later 

withdrew.  .  .  . 

In  January  1927  a  treaty,  or  agreement,  was  signed  by  commissioners  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  division  of  the  water  of  the  Delaware  River  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  third  of  the  available  supply.  The  signatory  states  agreed  not  only  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  water  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Delaware  but  also  to  maintain  an  adequate 
forest  covering  throughout  the  Delaware  drainage  basin.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  chiefly 
by  afforestation  and  protection  from  fire.  The  rapid  increase  in  city  populations  dependent 

upon  Delaware  River  waters  led  to  the  agreement.  _  .  . 

The  Great  Lakes  Waterway  controversy  over  the  right  of  Chicago  to  divert  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  basin  up  to  4  per  cent  of  the  outflow  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is  marked  by  the  opposition 
of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  against  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi.  The  first  group  wishes  to 
restrict  such  division,  the  second  to  maintain  it.  For  an  excellent  summary  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  case  see  “  The  Great  Lakes  —  St.  Lawrence  Waterway,  by  Philip  W.  Henry, 
Geographical  Review,  Vol.  17,  1927,  pages  258-277. 
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Sometimes  there  is  a  combination  of  sections  or  regions  along  broader 
lines.  In  Cleveland’s  second  administration  (1893-1897)  the  “hard 
times”  and  the  associated  dryness  and  crop  failure  of  the  dry  western 
border  of  the  Middle  West  gave  rise  among  other  consequences  to  the 
Populist  party,  arrayed  not  against  a  section  or  a  state  but  against  the 
whole  East ;  it  declared  the  cities,  the  manufacturers,  the  capitalists, 
and  the  politicians  to  be  all  part  and  parcel  of  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  East  to  dominate  the  West  and  fatten  through  its  dominance. 

Sometimes  the  regional  or  sectional  spirit  has  a  more  specific  and 
justifiable  economic  basis.  In  Taft’s  administration  (1909-1913)  there 
was  a  steady  movement  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his  advisers 
toward  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada.  The  result  would  have 
been  a  marked  cheapening  of  grain  and  grain  products  for  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  eastern  cities.  Though  Taft  had  been  elected  on  a  great  wave  of 
popularity,  inherited  from  Roosevelt,  that  wave  did  not  carry  along 
the  agreement.  In  fact,  he  entirely  misjudged  the  character  and 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  reciprocity  in  the  Middle  West.  He  for¬ 
got  or  did  not  know  that  the  farmers  of  that  region  were  just  finding 
economic  independence  within  their  grasp.  Long  delayed  mortgage 
payments  were  being  resumed  and  the  end  of  many  farm  mortgages  was 
in  sight.  This  was  true  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  West.  To  them  reciprocity  was  a  closed  issue  the 
moment  it  was  started.  The  cry  of  cheaper  foodstuffs  for  the  eastern 
cities  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  The  attitude  of  the  Middle  West  shocked 
the  party  leaders  and  gave  a  new  appreciation  of  the  economic  forces 
that  exercise  a  divisive  influence  in  national  political  questions. 

The  Example  of  City  Growth 

In  our  whole  domain  there  is  great  flexibility  of  thought,  such  as 
younger  settlements  often  exhibit.  The  conditions  of  a  new  country 
practically  force  experimentation  on  a  great  scale.  The  mere  fact  of 
rapid  growth  itself  acts  as  a  stimulating  influence.  Our  cities  illustrate 
one  aspect  of  this  condition,  for  half  of  their  annual  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  by  migration  from  country  to  city.  Where  London  adds  about 
10  per  cent  to  its  population  per  decade  (1901-1911),  Paris  9  per  cent 
(1901-1911),  and  Berlin  10  per  cent  (1900-1910),  Chicago  gained  29 
per  cent  in  the  decade  1900-1910,  Milwaukee  31,  Detroit  63,  Cleve¬ 
land  47.  Seven  Pacific  states  gained  on  an  average  193  per  cent  in  the 
same  time,  four  cities  of  the  South  99  per  cent,  and  so  on.  Not  all 
American  cities  have  had  this  extraordinary  growth.  Mark  Jefferson 
classifies  American  cities  in  three  grades  —  vigorous,  halting,  and 
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exuberant  —  and  the  predominance  of  vigorous  and  exuberant  types 
is  the  most  striking  fact.  Even  those  that  have  a  halting  growth  have 
had  a  more  vigorous  past  (Fig.  242).  There  is  a  common  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  and  because  of  all  this.  The  city  stands  as  a  symbol  as 
well  as  a  fact.  It  has  a  vital  relation  to  its  environment,  to  the  region 
that  it  serves.  Between  region  and  city  there  is  an  interaction  that 
stimulates  the  life  of  both.  These  are  forces  that  offset  the  dangers 
that  might  arise  from  unrestrained  sectionalism.  They  spread  over 
our  whole  life  a  unifying  influence. 

Likewise  there  spring  from  these  nation-wide  conditions  several 
problems  of  the  first  order.  The  rapid  increase  in  city  population  has 
corresponded  with  the  period  of  great  industrial  development.  The 
manufacturing  areas  of  the  United  States  are  not  mere  districts  or  spots 
upon  the  map.  They  have  grown  to  the  point  of  coalescence.  A  belt 
of  territory  sprinkled  with  manufacturing  establishments  extends  all 
the  way  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  and  west  through  Ohio.  It 
borders  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  crosses  Indiana,  and  embraces 
the  whole  Chicago  district.  One  after  another  of  the  districts  in  this 
belt  has  its  specialty  or  its  special  advantages,  in  relation  to  a  natural 
resource. 

The  great  change  in  our  industrial  development,  particularly  from 
1880  to  the  World  War,  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  city  develop¬ 
ment,  meant  the  rise  of  a  proletariat,  not  so  much  through  the  trans- 


Fig  242.  The  map  shows  how  the  cities  of  the  three  main  types  fall  into  geographic  groups  .  the 
exuberant  ones  on  the  Pacific,  the  vigorous  ones  in  the  humid  East,  the  halting  ones  on  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  with  the  two  seaports,  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore.  As  the  lake  cities  are  only  a 
little  checked  in  their  growth,  and  mainly  in  the  two  or  three  last  decades,  their  circles  are  drawn 
more  nearly  solid  than  those  for  the  river  cities.  Albany  and  Washington  are  located  by  crosses. 
From  Jefferson,  “How  American  Cities  Grow,”  bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 

Vol.  47,  1915. 
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formation  of  our  people  as  through  the  importation  of  the  raw  material 
for  a  proletariat  from  Europe.  Large  populations  housed  in  cheap 
dwellings  became  organized  into  trade  unions  and  labor  parties,  and 
almost  periodical  hardship  imposed  upon  this  population  through  un¬ 
employment  and  an  inefficient  industrial  system  has  fostered  the  move¬ 
ment.  Though  most  of  the  industries  had  some  sort  of  organization 
after  1860,  it  was  not  until  after  1880  that  labor  organizations  had  their 
chief  development.  All  these  forces  were  operative  long  before  cheap 
land  gave  out,  but  they  did  not  have  acute  effects  until  unrestricted 
immigration  and  the  end  of  cheap  land  combined  to  throw  the  popula¬ 
tion  back  upon  itself  and  focus  its  attention,  particularly  in  the  cities, 
upon  the  structure  and  destiny  of  its  life. 

(B)  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Ajmericas 

THE  END  OF  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  American  life  territorial  changes  were  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  make,  because  they  involved  few  people  and  the  exact 
limits  of  ownership  were  often  not  known.  It  was  not  until  after  1742, 
following  Vitus  Bering’s  second  voyage  of  discovery  for  the  Russian 
government,  that  the  coastline  of  the  northwestern  quadrant  of  Amer¬ 
ica  could  be  even  roughly  indicated.  Spain,  France,  and  England  had 
bartered  among  themselves,  or  as  a  consequence  of  war  had  won  or 
lost,  vast  tracts  of  land  which,  however  rich  they  were  potentially, 
could  long  be  of  little  value  save  as  they  supported  a  specialized  trade 
—  sugar  or  furs  or  silver  —  localized  at  a  small  number  of  points. 
Problems  of  religion  there  were,  and  likewise  those  of  strategy  with 
respect  to  war  and  the  control  of  seaborne  trade  in  time  of  peace ;  but 
there  was  no  word  of  irredenta  or  historic  wrongs,  for  everything  was 
in  the  making  and  the  land  and  the  problems  were  new,  so  far  as  they 
pertained  to  the  western  hemisphere.  Freed  from  European  quarrels, 
the  early  international  life  of  the  nation  was  remarkably  simple,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  today.  Indeed  the  whole  world  was  young, 
relatively.  For  one  thing  there  were  only  half  as  many  people  in  it 
then.  On  an  immensely  wide  frontier  there  was  outward  pressure 
until  at  last  the  pioneer  had  occupied  most  of  the  empty  spaces  and 
pretty  well  rounded  out  the  inhabitable  world,  our  own  domain  with 
the  rest.1 

1  The  location  and  extent  of  the  remaining  pioneer  lands  of  the  world  are  shown  upon  a 
map  published  in  “The  Pioneer  Fringe,”  Foreign  Affairs,  October,  1927. 
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OUR  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  BORDERS 

Our  national  boundaries  are  well  worth  special  consideration  for  the 
contrasts  they  afford  in  geographical  circumstance  and  national  spirit. 
They  also  reflect  the  changing  character  of  our  border  relations,  now 
that  the  country  is  more  nearly  filled  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

The  Canadian  Frontier 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  the  history  of  North  America  is 
the  peace  that  has  reigned  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  units  that  occupy  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  it,  —  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Such  fortifications  as 
once  existed  at  a  few  points  have  been  dismantled.  As  early  as  1817, 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  banished  war  vessels  from  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  since  then  nobody  in  either  country  has  seriously  proposed 
that  the  one  need  arm  against  the  other.  To  this  happy  condition  a 
number  of  forces  have  contributed.  First  of  all  is  the  matter  of  speech. 
When  difficulties  arise  there  is  no  broad  border  of  misunderstanding 
due  to  differences  of  language  and  of  habits  of  thought  underlying  them. 
Shades  of  meaning  can  be  exactly  understood.  Of  similar  import  is 
the  fact  that  both  commonwealths  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
new  world  and  their  own  governments  a  heritage  of  English  law, 
custom,  and  spirit  that  has  contributed  to  a  parallel  development  with 
respect  to  most  qualities  that  affect  international  relations. 

Of  equal  force  is  the  interpenetration  of  population  and  business.1 
In  the  ten  years  between  1910  and  1920,  there  emigrated  to  Canada 
562,000  Americans,  purchasing  land  as  settlers  upon  the  newly  opened 
territories,  chiefly  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  or  engaging  in  business 
in  the  industrial  cities.  Toronto  has  140  branches  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  houses  and  Hamilton  53.  Canada  sells  us  more  goods  than  any 
other  single  nation,  taking  precedence  over  both  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Japan.  She  has  invested  half  a  billion  in  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  invested  more  than  three 
billions  in  Canadian  enterprises.  The  physiographic  provinces  of  the 
one  merge  into  those  of  the  other.  On  crossing  the  boundary  line  the 
traveler  finds  no  marked  difference  in  the  way  of  life  of  the  people,  in 
the  methods  of  business,  in  enterprise  and  character.  The  boundary 

1  The  great  population  and  industrial  power  of  the  United  States  have  laid  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  servitudes  upon  Canada.  These  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  United  States  on 
pages  65-67. 
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between  them  is  one  of  the  easiest  in  the  world  to  cross.  Formalities 
have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  consistent  with  the  col¬ 
lection  of  customs  and  the  administration  of  the  immigration  laws. 
British  Columbia  is  as  interested  as  California  in  the  exclusion  of 
colored  races,  particularly  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  the  natives  of  India. 
Both  nations  use  the  Great  Lakes,  where  a  commerce  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude  has  been  developed,  the  character  of  which  is  similar  on  both 
sides  of  the  line.  Iron  ore  is  shipped  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to 
distributing  points  on  Canadian  and  United  States  soil  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lake  system.  Coal  (chiefly  anthracite)  is  transported  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Grain  and  lumber  are  shipped  in  colossal  quan¬ 
tities  to  the  cities  and  ports  of  the  eastern  seaboard,  and,  if  the  stream 
divides  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  the  one  branch  going  to  Mon¬ 
treal  and  the  other  to  New  York,  the  fact  has  a  purely  commercial 
significance. 

The  5400  miles  of  frontier  between  the  two  nations  has  been  called 
“the  unguarded  boundary.”  While  there  have  been  many  boundary 
disputes  with  Canada  and  Great  Britain  throughout  our  history,  they 
have  been  settled  without  war,  serious  as  some  of  them  were.  No  part 
of  the  boundary  is  now  in  dispute  or  is  likely  ever  again  to  be  in  dispute. 
There  is  hardly  even  an  economic  frontier  between  the  two  neighbors, 
so  thoroughly  has  business  interpenetrated.  So  far  as  such  a  frontier 
exists  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  has,  among  others,  a  West  Indian 
aspect.  Canada  has  been  consciously  and  effectively  developing  a 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  furnishing  lumber,  flour,  fish, 
and  the  like  in  exchange  for  sugar,  tropical  fruit,  and  fiber.  Her- 
trade  with  Jamaica  doubled  in  the  period  1909  to  1919,  and  a  notable 
development  has  taken  place  between  Canada  and  British  Guiana. 
Contributing  to  these  effects  is  a  tariff  arrangement  whereby  a  prefer¬ 
ence  is  enjoyed  by  certain  tropical  products  and  a  like  per  cent  on  cer¬ 
tain  exportations  from  Canada  to  the  West  Indies  (page  81).  Though 
it  may  be  said  that  our  interests  in  the  West  Indies  are  parallel  with 
those  of  Canada,  it  is  equally  noteworthy  that  the  two  are  not  in  serious 
competitive  relation,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  could  be. 

In  conclusion  we  may  note  that  the  questions  that  are  now  discussed 
between  the  two  nations,  of  immigration,  of  preferential  treatment  of 
certain  vital  products  —  for  example,  anthracite  coal,  which  Canada 
obtains  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  and  wood  pulp, 
which  the  United  States  obtains  in  enormous  and  increasing  quantities 
from  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  —  are  of  a  minor  nature,  and 
though  they  have  at  times  acute  phases,  the  good  sense  and  the  equality 
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of  commercial  interest  in  the  two  countries  cannot  fail  to  bring  them 
to  an  amicable  settlement  as  heretofore. 

The  Latin  American  Border 

On  the  southwestern  border  the  course  of  expansion  had  been  marked 
by  a  war  with  Mexcio,  and  the  effect  was  that  of  conquest ;  for  the 
United  States  gained  thereby  a  land  long  inhabited  by  another  stock 
with  a  different  civilization.  There  could  be  no  thought  of  reconquest, 
not  merely  because  of  the  disparity  of  strength  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  but  also  because  the  center  of  Mexican  strength  and  the 
seat  of  the  densest  population  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  central 
plateau.  Between  the  main  body  of  Mexican  people  and  the  Rio 
Grande  there  was  long  a  barrier  of  the  first  magnitude  :  waste  or  desert 
lands  with  a  light  and  scattered  population  in  the  states  of  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  and  Coahuila.  To  project  either  military  or  economic 
strength  across  this  great  natural  barrier  was  an  impossibility  for  the 
Mexican  people.  American  occupation  of  the  lost  territory  became 
complete  and  all  the  original  circumstances  of  the  case  were  altered. 
Moreover,  the  economic  condition  of  Mexico  improved  almost  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  that  trade  with  the  United  States  developed. 
The  first  railroad  in  Mexico  that  connected  with  the  railway  net  of  the 
United  States  was  built  in  1884  and  connected  Mexico  City  with  El 
Paso,  Texas.  Two  others  opened  in  1888  further  increased  the  flow  of 
the  commercial  current  between  the  two  countries.  By  1889,  or  five 
years  after  the  first  railway  was  completed,  the  exports  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  had  increased  from  $5,490,000  to  $17,330,000 ;  and  the 
imports  from  $6,752,000  to  $9,898,000.  By  1910  the  imports  of  Mexico 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $56,439,000,  or  58  per  cent  of  the 
total ;  and  in  the  same  year  Mexican  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $98,489,000,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  total.  Our  capital  flowed 
into  productive  enterprises,  first  into  mining  and  railroads  and  then 
into  ranches  and  oil. 

When  the  American  “invasion”  of  Mexico  by  capital  was  at  full  tide 
there  was  brought  about  a  complete  change  of  political  and  economic 
life  and  at  length  even  a  change  in  the  Mexican  constitution  itself. 
The  causes  of  this  great  change  from  an  organized  to  a  disorganized 
state  lay  deep  within  the  structure  of  Mexican  life  ;  they  ran  back,  one 
may  say,'  practically  to  the  time  of  Cortez.  In  many  ways  (and  some 
of  them  were  altogether  reprehensible)  the  primitive  owners  of  the  soil 
were  dispossessed  of  their  fields.  The  process  that  had  been  going  on 
gradually  through  the  centuries  was  accelerated  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
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a  period  corresponding  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country 
and  the  sympathetic  and  very  great  increase  in  land  values.  The 
foreigner  was  implicated  in  much  corruption  in  this  process  and  was 
associated  with  the  exploiting  element  of  the  Mexican  people  them¬ 
selves.  The  effect  was  disastrous  for  the  United  States  investor. 
When  the  trouble  was  at  its  height  in  1916,  use  was  made  of  the  very 
territory  that  had  long  been  a  sort  of  moat  for  us  and  it  became  instead 
a  moat  for  Mexico.  The  deserts  bordering  our  Mexican  frontier  were 
an  ideal  refuge  for  the  bandit ;  and  outrages  of  every  sort  —  brigand¬ 
age,  cattle  running,  and  intimidation  and  murder  —  continued  until  a 
military  expedition  under  Pershing  crossed  the  border  in  pursuit  of 
Villa,  the  leader  of  the  irregular  forces,  in  March  1916. 

A  Special  Frontier  Regime 

The  “Free  Zone”  in  Mexico  illustrates  the  special  nature  of  our 
Mexican  frontier  and  of  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  itself.  In  a  strip 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  wide  on  the  Mexican  side,  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  long  admitted  at  a  rate  which  amounted  to  only 
1U  per  cent  of  the  Mexican  tariff.  The  low  rate  was  in  recognition  of 
“the  isolated  condition  of  the  Mexicans  along  the  border,”  who  were 
much  more  dependent  upon  the  American  side  of  the  boundary  than 
upon  the  rest  of  Mexico  and  therefore  demanded  a  special  regime. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  special  rate,  goods  of  many  kinds  would  have 
cost  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  in  the  towns  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande  as  in  the  towns  of  Texas  across  the  river.  Until  the 
Free  Zone  went  into  effect  in  1851  there  was  immigration  into  the 
United  States  on  such  a  scale  that  adjacent  parts  of  Mexico  promised 
to  be  depopulated.  When  Mexican  railways  became  widely  extended 
and  domestic  Mexican  goods  could  be  shipped  almost  anywhere,  the 
need  for  this  special  treatment  of  the  border  people  disappeared,  and 
on  1  July  1905  the  Free  Zone  was  abolished. 

TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  SUCCEEDED  BY  ECONOMIC  EXPANSION 

With  the  United  States  rounded  out  from  oc£an  to  ocean  there  was 
no  longer  opportunity  for  territorial  expansion  of  the  type  that  had 
marked  our  history  for  over  half  a  century.  During  the  fifty  years 
from  the  Mexican  War  to  1898,  there  was  no  important  territorial 
acquisition  save  Alaska  in  1867 ;  and  that  territory  was  too  distant  to 
serve  any  nation  as  a  basis  for  imperial  designs.  Though  it  has  had  a 
great  development  fully  justifying  its  purchase,  it  was  long  a  relatively 
poor  possession.  With  few  exceptions  its  products,  such  as  timber, 
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Fig.  243.  Distribution  of  cities  in  Mexico. 


fish,  ores,  were  those  that  could  be  obtained  nearer  the  seats  of  industry 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  our  greatest  devel¬ 
opment  should  be  toward  the  tropics.  With  title  to  all  the  Caribbean 
lands  established,  there  was  no  chance  for  a  change  of  ownership  until 
the  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  Thereafter  we  stood  deep  in  the  midst  of 
a  host  of  new  problems  arising  from  the  fact  that  we  had  become  at  one 
stride  a  colonial  empire.  Following  a  sudden  and  national  burst  of 
enthusiasm  we  bought  the  Philippines  and  gained  perpetual  dominance 
in  the  affairs  of  Cuba  (Platt  Amendment,  see  page  717) ;  Porto  Rico 
became  ours,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Canal  Zone  also,  with  which  we 
acquired  certain  rights  of  protection  and  semi-sovereignty  that  give  us 
control  of  Panama.  Our  last  acquisition  was  the  Virgin  Islands,  pur¬ 
chased  from  Denmark  in  1917  for  $25,000,000. 

Our  economic  interests  have  been  extended  much  farther.  Almost 
every  mining  center  in  South  America  and  Central  America,  every  oil 
field,  every  public  service  in  need  of  foreign  capital,  has  felt  the  Ameri¬ 
can  influence.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  With  capital  to  spare, 
with  a  mounting  need  for  tropical  products,  and  with  geographical 
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position  in  our  favor,  it  was  entirely  natural  for  us  to  enter  and  develop 
the  Latin  American  field.  In  this  field,  however,  we  entered  not  a 
practically  empty  wilderness,  as  when  the  pioneers  pushed  our  frontier 
westward,  but  states  organized  on  modern  lines  and  with  at  least 
nominally  democratic  forms  of  government.  Every  importation  of 
capital  in  such  a  case  sets  up  all  sorts  of  complex  reactions.  It  affects 
the  social  life,  it  arouses  jealousies  and  fears,  it  invokes  the  idea  of  ag¬ 
gression  and  deep-laid  territorial  designs,  and  it  lends  itself  to  real 
exploitation  and  the  sense  of  wrong  that  follows  exploitation  even 
among  primitive  people.  Added  to  these  barriers  to  friendship  are 
the  wide-reaching  effects  of  contact  between  different  races  and 
civilizations. 

Though  the  management  of  its  relations  to  Latin  American  nations 
is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  United  States,  no  headway  at  all 
has  been  made  toward  its  basic  solution,  with  the  single  exception  of 
our  extension  of  the  benefits  of  public  hygiene  through  the  medical 
service  of  one  of  our  largest  philanthropic  foundations.  Successive 
national  administrations  take  up  the  Latin  American  question  only  to 
end  with  an  official  visit  and  much  trumpeting  forth  of  good  will.  If 
the  present  processes  continue  unchecked,  we  shall  have  the  case  of 
Mexico  repeated  in  other  countries  where  we  are  making  heavy  invest¬ 
ments.  And  with  every  increase  of  distance  the  problem  of  force 
(such  as  we  have  used  in  Mexico)  is  so  much  the  more  difficult.  Invest¬ 
ment  made  regardless  of  the  soundness  of  the  social  and  political  life 
of  the  country  involved  is  gambling,  not  business,  unless  —  as  in  the 
Caribbean  or  in  Central  America  —  particular  business  ventures  are 
made  dependent  upon  loans  guaranteed  by  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  the  business  itself  is  abnormal. 

Our  government  should  be  studying  the  land  question  everywhere  in 
Latin  America,  for  this  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  social  structure  of 
the  people.  If  the  people  own  less  and  less  of  the  land  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  until  they  take  it  back  by  force  or  by  changing  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  In  the  resulting 
revolution  the  foreigner  loses  like  the  native.  Moreover,  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  given  instance  is  a  military  dictatorship  in  fact,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  it  may  be  displaced  at  any  time  and  that  the  rules  and 
laws  affecting  property  rights  may  change  as  frequently  as  the  admin¬ 
istrations.  Adopting  a  new  constitution  is  often  not  the  orderly 
process  that  we  see  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  such  questions  that 
our  diplomatic  representatives  should  engage  themselves  so  that  storm 
warnings  may  be  identified  and  rightly  interpreted.  No  fundamental 
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study  of  Latin  American  problems  has  yet  been  made  by  any 
branch  of  our  government.  We  have  dealt  so  far  only  with  man¬ 
ners,  the  amenities  of  life,  and  the  opportunities  to  do  a  profitable 
business. 

Land  ownership  and  the  social  structure  are  not  questions  for  the 
Latin  American  scholar  alone :  they  should  be  studied  in  the  United 
States.  Our  interests  bring  us  to  the  doors  of  Latin  America  as  the 
strong  and  dominating  power,  and  it  is  our  behavior  toward  the  Latin 
Americans  that  will  be  the  subject  of  world  discussion,  not  their  short¬ 
comings  toward  us. 

THE  CARIBBEAN  LANDS 

Our  economic  advance  into  the  West  Indies  was  notable  before  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898  ;  but  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  was 
greatly  hastened  by  that  event,  until  today  we  have  been  brought  into 
the  closest  political  relations  with  Caribbean  lands  because  of  our  wide¬ 
spread  investments  and  our  entire  scheme  of  naval  defense.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  chapter  for  the  general  setting  of  the 
Caribbean  problem  in  relation  to  the  United  States  and  for  a  map  (page 
658)  that  illustrates  our  advance ;  but  there  are  certain  general  features 
to  which  attention  may  be  called  here,  if  only  for  comparison  with  our 
situation  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  and  in  the  Philippines.  The  part 
we  played  in  freeing  Cuba  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  inserting  in  her 
constitution  the  Platt  Amendment  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
ending  of  American  military  occupation.  By  its  terms  (disregarding 
the  conventional  words  we  employ  in  describing  our  relationship) 
Cuba  is  virtually  a  protectorate  or  dependency  of  the  United  States, 
since  we  have  construed  the  amendment  to  give  the  United  States  the 
right  to  intervene  in  case  of  disorder  and  to  exercise  supervision  of  the 
elections  and  finances  of  the  island  in  case  of  need ;  and  we  reserved  to 
ourselves  by  agreement  with  Cuba  the  right  to  lease  lands  necessary 
for  coaling  or  naval  stations.  Included  in  the  reservation  is  a  first- 
class  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay  where  the  winter  manoeuvres  of 

the  Atlantic  fleet  are  regularly  held. 

In  similar  fashion  we  participated  in  effect,  if  not  in  name,  in  securing 
independence  for  Panama  in  1903,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
cherished  American  plan  of  building  an  interoceanic  canal  was  at  last 
realized,  the  way  having  been  cleared  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
of  1901  (page  663).  By  treaty  with  Panama  we  secured  the  right  to 
construct  and  own  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  to  own  a 
strip  of  territory  measuring  ten  miles  wide  from  ocean  to  ocean  exclu- 
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sive  of  the  cities  and  harbors  of  Panama  and  Colon,  which  lie  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  zone.1  The  United  States  also  reserved,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cuba,  certain  rights  as  a  protecting  power.  They  relate  to  the 
election  laws,  to  the  policing  of  Colon  and  Panama  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  sanitary  establishments  of  those  cities,  and  to  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  strategic  points  at  either  end  of  the  canal,  particularly  the  Pearl 
Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  Porto  Rico  we  acquired  outright  as  a 
result  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1899)  terminating  the  Spanish- American 
War,  and  by  agreement  we  first  supervised  the  customs  (1905)  and  then 
occupied  the  country  (1916)  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  also  in  Haiti, 
supervising  the  police  arrangements  of  both  countries,  mapping  por¬ 
tions  of  the  territory,  building  roads,  administering  the  customs  and 
foreign  relations,  and  maintaining  occupying  forces  of  marines. 

Parallel  with  these  political  developments  there  has  been  a  great 
economic  development  in  a  coastal  strip  of  fruit  lands  about  the  border 
of  the  Caribbean  and  also  in  the  railways,  oil  fields,  and  mines.  Our 
penetration  of  this  broad  belt  of  tropical  country  by  outright  owner¬ 
ship,  by  lease,  by  concession,  by  economic  development,  and  by  the 
extension  of  strategic  plans,  has  contributed  to  building  up  what  is  in 
effect  an  American  policy  with  reference  to  the  Caribbean.  We 
regard  it  as  a  region  in  which  we  have  paramount  interests;  and  it 
follows,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  we  look  upon  all  political  and 
international  relations  that  affect  the  Caribbean  as  matters  of  primary 
interest  to  the  United  States  and  feel  that  our  rights  must  at  all  times 
be  taken  into  full  consideration. 

We  have  done  these  things,  not  because  our  government  or  people  at 
any  time  formulated,  or  at  any  rate  expressed,  a  well-defined  policy  of 
political  or  economic  penetration  generally  accepted  and  consistently 
followed.  We  have  taken  one  step  at  a  time  along  the  line  of  natural 
development  and  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  each 
particular  territory  and  episode.  Secure  as  this  statement  undoubt¬ 
edly  is,  it  is  equally  true  that  from  the  outside  the  whole  picture  has 
at  times  presented  a  quite  different  aspect,  because  the  effect  of  our 
advance  has  been  cumulative  and  the  advance  itself  has  been  steady. 
Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process  is  a  continuing  one  so  long  as 
the  United  States  increases  in  population  and  resources  and  has  the 
national  energy  to  press  out  into  new  fields  of  economic  development. 
This  makes  it  seem  to  the  foreigner  that  there  exists  a  settled  American 
policy  of  advance  into  the  Caribbean  and  of  increasing  political  control. 

1  The  boundaries  of  the  Canal  Zone  were  subsequently  modified  in  detail  in  several  places  • 
for  example,  about  the  border  of  Gatun  Lake. 
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To  the  Caribbean  republics  also,  the  future  appears  filled  with  unpleas¬ 
ant  possibilities  of  repeated  occupation! 

Geographical  proximity  to  the  United  States  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  —  indeed,  has  in  a  sense  impelled  us  —  to  do  these  things ;  for 
the  Caribbean  region  lies  at  our  threshold  and  on  the  sea  route  between 
our  eastern  and  western  coasts.  The  economic  attraction  which  the 
United  States  exercised  upon  these  rich  lands  is  an  illustration  of  what 
amounts  to  a  natural  law.  Certainly  a  nation  cannot  be  expected  to 
forego  the  advantage  that  proximity  brings.  If  we  apply  this  principle 
in  the  case  of  America  we  are  also  required  to  recognize  it  wherever  else 
it  is  illustrated  upon  the  political  map,  and  with  respect  to  countries  in 
competition  with  us  or  in  opposition  to  us  no  less  than  with  respect  to 
countries  in  which  we  have  no  commercial  interest. 

To  accept  this  principle  is  not  to  close  one’s  mind  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  penetration  of  near-lying  lands  is  effected.  The  important 
thing  in  our  relation  to  the  lands  of  the  Caribbean  is  not  that  we  are 
there,  but  how  we  got  there  and  how  we  are  comporting  ourselves. 
We  have  a  duty  toward  independent  governments,  and  it  consists 
chiefly  in  recognizing  possibilities  of  real  self-government  on  their  part 
and  helping  in  their  development.  Unfortunately  it  is  just  in  these 
lands  that  there  is  going  on  today  the  most  severe  test  of  democratic 
government  in  the  western  hemisphere.  An  intelligent  electorate  does 
not  exist  in  some  of  the  political  groups.  It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  that 
certain  populations  have  retrograded.  Haiti  is  a  black  republic  and 
its  government  has  devoluted  to  the  point  where  the  United  States 
felt  itself  obliged  to  take  over  by  treaty  (1915)  the  management  of  the 
financial  and  military  affairs  of  the  country.  The  structure  of  Mexican 
life  has  been  badly  shaken  by  revolution  and  financial  disorder.  Yuca¬ 
tan  is  essentially  an  independent  state  with  socialistic  practices  and  a 
strong  communistic  tendency.  Santo  Domingo  was  heading  toward 
financial  chaos  and  civil  war  before  the  American  occupation  in  1916. 
We  are  perpetually  involved  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  because  of  revolutions  that  affect  American  financial  invest¬ 
ments  and  government  loans  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

This  is  not  the  place  either  to  praise  or  to  condemn  our  course  of 
action  in  particular  instances.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  detail  of  a  given 
instance  that  is  of  chief  importance  in  connection  with  our  foreign 
relations.  It  is  rather  that  the  total  effect  of  our  occupation  and  pene¬ 
tration  has  been  unfavorably  viewed  by  the  larger  and  more  advanced 
of  the  Latin  American  states.  Not  only  does  this  make  it  difficult  for 
us  to  participate  in  the  development  of  South  American  and  Mexican 
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resources,  but  it  gives  the  Caribbean  peoples  themselves  an  assurance 
of  moral  support  from  men  of  like  tradition  elsewhere  in  Latin  America 
and,  they  would  like  to  think,  from  men  of  their  own  race.  But  it  is 
not  really  a  question  of  race,  for  the  peoples  of  the  Caribbean  are  of  all 
shades  of  color.  The  Spanish  element  is  distinctly  limited,  the  foreign 
element  small,  while  the  Indian  and  Negro  elements,  if  we  count  the 
blends  as  well  as  the  pure  stock,  are  in  many  places  large  and  in  some 
places  dominating.  The  right  to  have  a  poor  government  if  they 
choose  to  have  one,  is  the  basis  of  much  of  their  opposition  to  American 
occupation.  Yet  the  United  States  cannot  stand  by  and  let  invest¬ 
ments  of  European  capital  go  unsecured  and  bankruptcy  be  brought 
about.  Questions  of  territory  and  of  special  privileges  and  concessions 
would  inevitably  arise,  and  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  be  endangered.  War  must  be  the  outcome  of  such  a  course  :  we 
saw  ourselves  pushed  to  the  verge  of  it  (1895-1896)  in  the  sharp  dis¬ 
pute  with  Great  Britain  over  the  boundary  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana. 

That  this  line  of  political  thought  corresponds  with  one  of  the  natural 
economic  tendencies  of  American  capital  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  national  safety  is  as  real  a  consideration  to  the  American 
people  as  commercial  opportunity.  The  importance  of  the  shortening 
and  cheapening  of  the  transportation  service  from  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States  to  the  eastern  is  recognized,  and  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  our  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  Pacific  coast,  situated  far  from 
eastern  industrial  fields  and  centers  of  population,  is  appreciated  by 
every  thoughtful  citizen.  We  cannot  believe  that  these  vital  economic 
and  strategic  considerations  should  be  lightly  treated  even  if  they  are 
involved  in  subtler  questions  of  economic  imperialism  and  the  rights 
of  small  backward  independent  states,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  incap¬ 
able  of  managing  their  own  affairs. 

A  firmer  basis  of  criticism  of  America  is  our  lack  of  a  defined  policy 
respecting  Latin  America.  Partly  this  is  owing  to  our  refusal  to  con¬ 
sider  the  United  States  a  colonial  power.  It  results  that  there  is  no 
continuity  of  practice  in  dealing  with  our  possessions  or  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  More  important  still,  we  put  no  premium  on 
experience,  offer  no  inducements  to  able  men  interested  in  colonial  ad¬ 
ministration.  Differences  of  race,  temperament,  and  standards  of  life 
make  our  relations  with  Latin  America  hard  enough.  It  may  be  that 
they  will  always  be  a  problem  of  political  life.  But  they  can  surely  be 
reduced  in  scope  by  training  men  and  perfecting  our  diplomatic  service 
in  a  branch  that  has  always  been  deplorably  weak. 
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(C)  American  Interests  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Pacific 

PHILIPPINE  POLICY  A  PARTISAN  ISSUE 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  to  the 
President,  transmitted  to  Congress  for  its  information  on  2  February 
1900,  there  is  the  following  significant  paragraph  : 

Should  our  power  by  any  fatality  be  withdrawn,  the  commission 
believe  that  the  government  of  the  Philippines  would  speedily  lapse 
into  anarchy,  which  would  excuse,  if  it  did  not  necessitate,  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  other  powers  and  the  eventual  division  of  the  Islands  among 

them.  Only  through  American  occupation,  therefore,  is  the  idea  of  a 
free,  self-governing,  and  united  Philippine  commonwealth  at  all  con¬ 
ceivable.  .  .  .  Thus  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos  coincides  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  national  honor  in  forbidding  our  abandonment  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago.  We  cannot  from  any  point  of  view  escape  the  responsibilities 
of  government  which  our  sovereignty  entails. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  31  December  1921  (published  in  1922),  there  is 
quoted  a  letter  to  General  Leonard  T.  Wood  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
which  contains  the  following  instruction  to  the  special  mission  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  of  which  General  Wood  was  chairman : 

Certainly  it  would  be  a  vain  thing  to  turn  the  Philippine  Islands  over 
to  the  Filipino  people  without  reasonable  assurance  that  the  resources 
of  the  Islands  would  remain  the  heritage  of  the  people  of  the  Islands. 
The  pleasing  of  the  Filipinos  of  this  generation  would  be  a  minor 
satisfaction  if  it  were  believed  that  it  would  result  in  the  bondage  or 
destruction  of  the  Filipino  people  for  all  time  hereafter. 

General  Wood  himself  wrote,  under  date  of  8  October  1921,  as 
follows : 

.  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  Philippine 
people,  a  misfortune  to  the  American  people,  a  distinct  step  backward 
in  the  path  of  progress,  and  a  discreditable  neglect  of  our  national  duty, 
were  we  to  withdraw  from  the  Islands  and  terminate  our  relationship 
there  without  giving  the  Filipinos  the  best  chance  possible  to  have  an 
orderly  and  permanently  stable  government. 

The  first  quotation  is  separated  from  the  other  two  by  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  argument  against  giving  the  Filipinos 
complete  independence  is  now  precisely  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  American  occupation.  The  identity  of  policies  is  so  close  that 
practically  the  same  language  is  employed  in  describing  them,  now  as 

then. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  quoted  paragraphs  from  reports  at  the 
beginning  of  American  occupation  and  twenty  years  thereafter  are  both 
by  Republican  administrations.  By  contrast,  President  Wilson  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress,  on  7  December  1920,  a  message  in  which  he  said : 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  stable  government 
since  the  last  action  of  the  Congress  in  their  behalf,  and  have  thus  ful¬ 
filled  the  condition  set  by  the  Congress  as  precedent  to  a  consideration 
of  granting  independence  to  the  Islands.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
this  condition  precedent  having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  now  our  liberty  and 
our  duty  to  keep  our  promise  to  the  people  of  those  Islands  by  granting 
them  the  independence  which  they  so  honorably  covet. 

Previous  to  President  Wilson’s  message  there  had  been  a  long  period 
of  administration  during  which  Governor-General  Harrison  diminished 
the  number  of  Americans  among  government  officials,  substituting 
Filipinos,  and  also  turned  over  to  the  Filipinos  many  rights  and  powers 
formerly  exercised  by  the  governor-general  himself.  The  whole  trend 
and  purpose  of  these  and  related  acts  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
turning  over  of  the  Philippines  to  the  Filipinos  themselves. 

We  have  placed  in  juxtaposition  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
points  of  view  because  it  is  through  the  adoption  of  first  one  policy  and 
then  the  other,  as  a  change  of  administration  has  occurred  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  that  many  grievous  troubles  have  been  brought  to  the  Filipino 
people.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1899,  which  terminated  the 
Spanish- American  War,  the  Philippines  have  been  one  of  the  major 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  leading  political  parties.  Because 
of  this  situation  the  two  broad  aspects  of  the  Philippine  question  have 
heightened  interest : 

(1)  What  capacity  have  the  Filipinos  for  self-government  and  for 
self-defense  in  the  face  of  covetous  Far-Eastern  and  even  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  ? 

(2)  Can  the  United  States  government  follow  a  consistent  Philippine 
policy,  free  from  partisanship,  so  as  to  steady  American  influence 
and,  through  it,  the  Filipinos  themselves?  Or  will  there  be 
violent  and  wayward  changes  of  policy  alternating  with  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  administrations  ? 

There  can  be  little  question  that  the  Philippines  should  not  be  left  to 
themselves  either  to  frame  a  foreign  policy  independent  of  American 
interests  and  possibly  inimical  to  them,  or  to  become  the  prey  of  an 
unscrupulous  power.  The  latter  possibility  is  not  a  remote  one,  but  an 
immediate  one,  for  the  most  desirable  portions  of  the  formerly  empty 
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lands  of  the  earth  have  been  filled 
up.  There  remains  but  little  free 
territory  to  be  staked  out,  and  the 
present  wealth  and  potentialities  of 
the  Philippines  would  inevitably 
sharpen  the  activities  of  a  power  in 
need  of  tropical  products  to  sustain 
a  growing  list  of  industries  and  an 
increasing  volume  of  overseas  trade. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  peace  of 
the  world  demands  that  so  tempt¬ 
ing  a  bait  shall  not  be  left  lying  at 
hand.  If  these  things  be  true,  it 
follows  that  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  is  clear.  It  was  through  us 
that  the  Islands  were  freed  from 
Spanish  influence ;  it  is  to  us  that 
the  best  thought  of  the  world  turns 
for  a  safe  and  fair  solution  of  the 


Fig.  244.  The  Philippines  superposed  on  a 
map  of  the  Caribbean  region. 


and  with  selfish  business 
be  shown  by  a  brief 


Philippine  problem,  no  matter  if  we 
be  charged  with  the  crimes  of  imperialism 
purpose.  Just  how  tempting  are  the  islands  may 
geographical  sketch. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SITUATION  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  wealth  of  the  Philippines  is  suggested  by  a  population  of  more 
than  12,000,000,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2.3  per  cent  annually,  living 
upon  territory  115,000  square  miles  in  extent,  of  which  10  per  cent  is 
under  cultivation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  wealth  of  the  islands  is 
five  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars.  Figure  244  shows  the  situation  of  the 
islands  and  their  area  in  terms  of  the  lands  about  the  Caribbean  and 
our  own  southeastern  states.  The  two  largest  islands  in  the  group 
(7000  if  we  count  all  the  islets  on  the  map,  or  30  if  we  take  only  those 
having  100  square  miles  or  more)  are  Luzon  on  the  north  with  40,814 
square  miles,  and  Mindanao  on  the  south  with  36,906  square  miles. 
(New  York,  49,204  square  miles;  Georgia,  59,265  square  miles.) 
There  is  sufficient  rainfall  everywhere  for  agriculture,  which  is  far  and 
away  the  principal  industry.  There  are  no  dry  regions  of  any  extent 
and  no  long  periods  of  extraordinary  drought.  There  is  almost  every¬ 
where  a  rich  volcanic  soil  on  the  valley  floors  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  intervening  ridges,  and  so  wide  a  range  of  climate  and  elevation 
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that  tropical  and  subtropical  products  of  every  variety  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  (Fig.  244).  Luzon  is  in  the  latitude  of  Guatemala ;  Mindanao 
corresponds  with  Panama.  The  range  in  latitude  (1000  miles),  taken 
together  with  the  range  in  longitude  (700  miles),  gives  the  islands 
possibilities  of  very  wide  scope. 

The  six  principal  crops  are  rice,  sugar  cane,  coconuts,  hemp,  corn, 
and  tobacco,  and  their  importance  is  in  the  order  named.  The  area 
of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  production  of  these  six  crops  has  in¬ 
creased  each  year  almost  without  exception.  In  order  of  importance 
on  the  export  list  of  Philippine  products  are  sugar,  hemp,  coconut  oil, 
copra,  and  tobacco,  the  percentages  of  the  total  being  31,  22,  14,  11, 
and  8  respectively.  From  1899  to  1921  inclusive  there  was  a  balance 
of  trade  against  the  islands  for  twelve  of  the  years  and  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  islands  for  eleven  years,  and  the  totals  are  in  favor  of 
the  Philippines.  In  1926  the  overseas  trade  of  the  islands  exceeded 
$256,000,000,  the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  by  $17,500,000,  a  con¬ 
dition  maintained  since  1915. 

From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the  Filipinos  need  to  cultivate 
more  food  plants  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  the  present  burden  of 
importing  great  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  some  of  which  they  are  well 
able  to  grow,  not  only  to  satisfy  their  own  needs  but  to  furnish  for  ex¬ 
port.  Twelve  per  cent  (in  value)  of  the  total  imports  of  1920  were 
foodstuffs  (exclusive  of  meat  and  dairy  products).  They  now  import 
coffee,  peanuts,  and  rice,  for  example,  when  these  crops  could  be  grown 
for  export,  since  climate  and  soil  are  altogether  favorable.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  rice,  imported  to  the  value  of  16,000,000  pesos  in 
1920  and  6,500,000  pesos  in  1921,  chiefly  from  Siam  and  the  French 
East  Indies. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  islands  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  total  trade  for  1926,  amounting  to  $256,000,000, 
the  United  States  led  with  $200,000,000.  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
followed  with  $14,500,000  and  $13,500,000,  respectively.  Imports  and 
exports  are  carried  chiefly  in  British  ships,  American  vessels  having 
held  the  lead  until  1921.  The  United  States  is  now  second  and  Japan 
third.  The  tonnage  of  British  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  Philip¬ 
pine  ports  in  1926  was  more  than  1,500,000,  out  of  a  total  of  more 
than  4,000,000.  The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  has  fallen  to  about 
1,170,000  tons,  Japanese  506,000  tons,  German  292,000  tons,  Dutch 
182,000  tons,  and  Philippine  vessels  107,000  tons. 

It  is  interesting  from  both  the  political  and  the  economic  point  of 
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view  to  note  some  of  the  details  of  American  participation  in  Philippine 
trade.  The  United  States  furnished  in  recent  years  about  55  per  cent 
of  merchandise  imported  into  the  Philippines  and  has  taken  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Siam  furnished  the  principal  imports  of 
rice,  Japan  and  Australasia  supply  coal.  The  United  States  takes  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  hemp  exports,  90  per  cent  of  the  coconut 
oil,  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  copra,  and  55  per  cent  of  the 
tobacco  and  tobacco  products. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  capacity  of  the  Filipinos  for  self-government  has  proved  as 
remarkable  as  the  deliberate  and  intentional  development  of  that  capa¬ 
city  by  the  American  government.  We  shall  now  outline  the  succes¬ 
sive  steps  in  the  process. 

Directly  after  the  Spanish- American  War  there  was  a  period  of 
military  occupation  and  government,  following  insurrection  against  the 
United  States.  There  was  the  gravest  public  concern  over  the  state  of 
affairs  then  existing.  In  the  autumn  of  1900  we  had  in  the  Philippines 
an  army  of  75,000  men  divided  into  more  than  550  separate  detachT 
ments  and  with  an  average  of  three  engagements  a  day.  Yet  the  main 
military  effort  was  over  by  1  July  1901,  though  guerrilla  warfare  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  following  year,  and  it  was  not  until  1906  that  vari¬ 
ous  subordinate  chieftains  ended  their  practice  of  raid  and  pillage  and 
that  the  Philippines  could  be  said  to  be  really  pacified.  The  southern 
or  Mohammedan  section  of  the  islands  (Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
archipelago)  required  a  military  government  until  1913,  not  on 
account  of  insurrection  but  because  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  its 
people  to  the  idea  of  overlordship  by  Christian  Filipinos.  In  that 
year  there  was  a  change  to  a  representative  civil  government  that  has 
continued  down  to  the  present,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  Philippines. 

Happily,  the  next  period  in  the  development  of  the  government  was 
brief.  From  1901  to  1907  the  sole  legislative  body  was  the  Philippine 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  While 
the  work  of  the  commission  was  beneficial  and  a  civil  government  of 
admirable  character  was  organized,  there  was  no  substantial  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  Filipino  people  and  there  could  easily  have  been  laid  the 
foundation  of  enduring  mistrust.  Instead,  no  sooner  had  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  been  perfected  and  the  people  accustomed  to  organized  gov¬ 
ernment  than  a  constructive  plan  of  generous  scope  was  made  effective. 
From  1907  to  1913,  the  lower  house,  or  Philippine  Assembly,  consisting 
of  elected  Filipinos,  was  made  responsible  for  half  the  legislative  powers, 
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the  Philippine  Commission  constituting  itself  the  upper  house,  or 
Senate.  Railroads,  roads,  telegraph  lines,  bridges,  irrigation  works, 
schoolhouses,  lighthouses,  and  land  surveys,  were  pushed  forward  with 
diligence  and  success.  The  University  of  the  Philippines  was  founded. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  standardized,  and  the  Filipinos  were 
put  in  the  less  responsible  positions  and  trained  for  promotion.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  Filipinos  filled  72  per  cent  of  the  government  posi¬ 
tions  and  Americans  28  per  cent,  including  those  of  greatest  influence 
and  importance. 

From  1914  to  1921  took  place  the  Filipinization  of  the  islands  pre¬ 
paratory  to  independence.  Provision  was  made  for  an  elected  senate 
as  well  as  an  elected  house.  Americans  in  the  Philippine  service  were 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  by  1921  Filipinos  filled  96  per  cent 
of  the  positions,  Americans  but  4  per  cent.  Unfortunately  the  Fili- 
pinized  government  of  the  period  failed  in  the  fields  of  economics  and 
finance.  The  government  bought  a  railroad,  supplied  capital  for  a 
number  of  developments  that  had  been  run  on  a  deficit,  and  incurred 
debts  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  government  lent  money  to  the  Rural  Credit 
Associations  rather  than  to  industrial  enterprises  that  would  have  been 
able  to  offset  the  evil  effects  of  a  long-established  system  of  loans  to 
farmers  from  local  bosses  who  keep  large  numbers  of  their  dependents 
in  economic  slavery.  Governor-General  Wood  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  administration  insisted  that  the  government  get  out  of  business. 
Filipino  leaders  who  favor  independence  want  to  subordinate  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  of  government  to  the  legislative.  Thus  the  governor- 
general  would  be  a  mere  figurehead.  To  this  end  under  Harrison  the 
Council  of  State  was  devised,  consisting  of  the  governor-general,  the 
heads  of  six  executive  departments,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  two 
legislative  bodies.  The  Council  of  State  so  entangled  the  routine  of 
administration  that  government  came  almost  to  a  standstill.  In  1923 
the  members  of  the  Council  resigned  and  the  Governor-General  ad¬ 
ministered  the  government  of  the  islands  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jones  Law.1 

The  intense  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  schooling  has  been  a  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  Filipino  life  in  the  period  of  self-development  and 
of  progress  toward  self-government.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  colonial  life  in  the  world.  That  the  protecting  power  should 
have  encouraged  and  fostered  this  tendency  is  one  of  many  proofs  of 
its  beneficent  intentions.  The  enrollment  of  school  children  was 
doubled  in  the  period  1914-1921,  the  number  rising  to  a  million,  or  10 

U  -tTHheStle?aI  ”tatUS  °f  the  Philippines  toda>'  is  that  of  an  “unorganized  territory  of  the 
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per  cent  of  the  total  population.  (In  the  United  States  the  school 
enrollment  comprises  20  per  cent  of  the  population.)  By  1926  the 
number  of  school  children  had  risen  to  1,300,000,  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  total  public  revenue  is  now  spent  in  the  public  schools. 

The  situation  of  the  islands,  widely  separated  over  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles,  and  the  unlike  character  of  the  people  afforded  the 
possibility  of  trouble  in  administration.  While  sea  communications 
are  an  offset  to  the  lack  of  good  roads,  they  are  of  less  practical  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  coordination  of  agriculture  than  interior  highways.  It  is 
important  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  islands  had  few  good 
roads  and  only  one  short  railroad  (120  miles  out  of  Manila)  at  the 
beginning  of  American  occupation.  There  are  now  of  roads  of  the 
first  class  2920  miles  and  of  railroads  under  operation  7 55  miles. 

The  economic  growth  of  the  Philippines  has  been  remarkably  rapid. 
From  1903  to  1909  the  gross  trade  of  the  islands  was  almost  stationary. 
In  the  latter  year,  free  trade  between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
United  States  was  established,  and  in  the  period  from  1909  to  1912  the 
Philippine  trade  with  all  countries  nearly  doubled.  The  gross  business 
done  with  the  United  States  has  steadily  increased  until  it  is  now 
$200,000,000,  two  thirds  of  the  total. 

Contributing  still  further  to  Philippine  welfare  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  borne  the  costs  of  military  and  naval  estab¬ 
lishments  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  islands  and  has  also  relieved 
the  islands  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  diplomatic  and  consular  serv¬ 
ice.  Otherwise  the  United  States  has  not  contributed  directly  to  the 
islands,  except  in  the  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  by  Congress  as  a 
relief  fund  in  1903. 

Ninety-three  per  cent  of  Filipinos  are  of  pure  Malay  stock.  Seven 
per  cent  are  half-castes,  or  mestizos,  and  it  is  from  this  class  that  the 
native  political  leaders  come.  There  are  at  least  five  main  language 
groups  represented  in  the  Philippines,1  each  of  which  is  used  by  not 
less  than  a  half  million  people,  while  several  score  dialects  are  employed 
by  smaller  groups.  The  persistent  efforts  of  the  American  government 
and  the  receptivity  of  the  Filipino  people  have  led  to  a  wide  extension 
of  the  use  of  English ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  process  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  prime  necessities  for  a  unified,  centralized  govern¬ 
ment  of  and  by  the  Filipinos  themselves.  To  differences  of  language 
must  be  added  those  of  religion.  Northern  Luzon,  Mindoro,  and 
Palawan  have  large  blocks  of  pagan  peoples  (300,000,  about  3  per  cent 

i  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Peoples  of  the  Philippines,  1919,  page  70.  Barrows  notes  eight  principal 
languages  and  Beyer  six  that  have  an  extensive  printed  literature. 
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of  the  total  population),  among  whom  the  Igorots  of  Luzon  are 
the  most  important,  while  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  Mindanao  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Philippines  are  inhabited  principally  by  the 
Moros,  a  Mohammedan  people  (420,000,  about  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
total).  Both  pagans  and  Mohammedans  were  placed  (1901)  under 
the  direct  administration  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  organ¬ 
ized  first  a  government  board  and  then  a  Bureau  of  Non-Christian 
Tribes.  Four  of  the  governors  of  the  nine  provinces  that  embrace  the 
non-Christian  tribes  are  elected  (since  June  1922)  by  popular  vote, 
while  the  remaining  five  are  appointed  by  the  governor-general,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  In. addition  there  are  two  senators  to 
represent  the  non-Christians  and,  while  appointees,  they  have  been 
for  the  most  part  non-Christians  and  influential  men  of  integrity. 
Excellent  relations  between  Christians  and  non-Christians  have  been 
maintained  and  the  organization  of  scattered  people  into  settlements 
has  contributed  greatly  to  their  social  and  material  welfare.  Con¬ 
tributing  to  the  same  end  is  the  policy  of  planting  colonies  of  Christian 
Filipinos  from  the  overcrowded  north  on  the  fertile  agricultural  lands 
of  Mindanao  in  the  south,  where  they  have  established  good  relations 
with  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  , 

It  must  be  said  that  if  the  Filipino  people  were  not  law-abiding  their 
separation  among  different  islands,  their  differences  of  language,  their 
independence  of  spirit,  and  their  very  great  and  sincere  desire  to  be 
independent,  would  have  brought  the  gravest  trouble  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government.  As  it  works  out,  they  have  exhibited  remarkable 
self-restraint  and  they  have  made  a  greater  advance  than  any  other 
colonial  or  dependent  people  in  the  tropics.  A  full  share  of  credit 
belongs  to  them,  however  beneficent  American  occupation  and  tutelage 
may  have  proved.  The  process  of  self-government  by  the  Filipinos  can¬ 
not  fail  to  involve  both  them  and  the  United  States  in  continuing  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  agitation  of  1923  and  the  differences  between  Governor- 
General  Wood  and  certain  Filipino  leaders  are  an  index  of  a  desire 
for  a  greater  measure  of  independence  that  will  not  be  satisfi  ed  with  the 
perpetually  deferred  fulfillment  of  promises.  It  is  surely  not  good  policy 
constantly  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  ultimate  complete  independence 
while  an  increasing  volume  of  American  investments  makes  it  practi¬ 
cally  certain  that  only  conditional  independence  can  ever  be  granted. 

American  commercial  penetration  in  the  islands  has  progressed  not 
by  immigration  of  an  American  population  but  by  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  and  investment,  particularly  after  free  trade  between  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  United  States  following  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  It  is  the 
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American  economic  interest  that  distinctly  complicates  the  question  of 
even  qualified  independence  for  the  Filipino.  There  are  but  7000 
Americans  in  the  Philippines.  If  our  people  do  not  go  to  the  tropics 
and  to  our  tropical  colonies,  we  must  rule  through  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  and  controls  that  are  new  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  that  may  easily  become  a  source  of  injustice.  As  our  popu¬ 
lation  expanded  westward,  the  flag  and  the  same  political  controls  went 
into  the  fields  of  new  production  and  we  dealt  with  the  same  type  of 
people.  All  these  circumstances  are  changed  in  our  tropical  relations. 
In  this  respect  we  have  a  problem  that  is  old  to  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
British. 

THE  PHILIPPINES  AS  A  PART  OF  THE  PACIFIC  PROBLEM 

The  shortest  steamship  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  is  nearly 
7000  miles  ;  the  northernmost  of  the  islands  are  separated  by  only  100 
miles  of  sea  from  Formosa,  a  Japanese  possession.  Luzon  is  500  miles 
from  China ;  the  distance  from  Manila  to  Hongkong  is  640  miles. 
Guam,  1500  miles  east  of  Manila,  is  the  nearest  American  possession. 
Still  farther  east  is  Wake  Island,  and  more  than  3000  miles  east  of 
Manila  lies  the  first  of  the  long  chain  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Hon¬ 
olulu  is  more  than  2000  miles  from  San  Francisco.  We  own  a  part  of 
the  Samoan  Islands,  nearly  1000  miles  south  of  the  equator  in  the  mid- 
Pacific.  Our  possessions  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  chain  athwart  the 
Pacific  with  the  Philippines,  the  largest  and  richest  of  all,  at  the  farther 
end,  near  the  doorsteps  of  Far-Eastern  powers.  What  we  do  there 
concerns  them  and  it  concerns  also  the  Netherlands,  whose  government 
has  extensive  possessions  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  vital  elements  in  the  territorial  layout  of  British  possessions 
south  of  the  equator. 

On  the  map  of  the  Pacific  we  see  the  Philippines,  therefore,  as  one 
of  a  number  of  possessions  of  powers  that  are  rivals  in  the  present  state 
of  political  organization  of  the  world.  We  see  them  also  as  a  rich 
possession.  They  have  a  population  one  tenth  as  great  as  that  of  the 
United  States ;  their  products  are  in  large  part  complementary  to  our 
own.  We  benefit  by  their  trade,  of  which  we  have  the  greater  part. 
In  case  of  war  they  would  form  an  advance  base,  though  it  is  probably 
correct  to  say  that  they  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  would  constitute 
a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  strength  if  we  were  in  conflict  with  a 

first-class  power,  particularly  Japan. 

The  position  of  the  Philippines  was  brought  definitely  before  the 
American  people  at  the  time  of  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
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Armament  at  Washington  (1921-1922).  The  fortifications  of  the 
Philippines  and  of  Guam  had  been  neglected  by  the  American  Congress, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  increasing  the  strength  of  our 
defenses  was  an  anxious  one.  The  American  people  had  lost  confidence 
in  the  good  will  of  the  Japanese  government  and  suspected  hostile 
designs.  We  were  in  conflict  particularly  with  Japan  over  the  question 
of  the  Open  Door  in  China,  and  there  were  many  acute  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  over  the  economic  penetration  of 
Manchuria  and  the  management  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
Moreover,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  can  successfully 
defend  the  Philippines  in  time  of  war.  While  almost  anything  in  this 
world  can  be  done  if  the  individual  or  the  nation  is  willing  and  able  to 
foot  the  bill,  yet  to  defend  the  Philippines  against  Japan  would  require 
such  an  outlay  of  capital  strength  as  to  leave  us  enfeebled  for  a 
century.  A  war  with  Japan  would  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  base 
on  the  mainland  nearer  Japan  than  the  Philippines  lie.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  of  such  a  base  and  the  establishment  of  connections  with  it 
requires  not  merely  an  initial  outlay  but  a  long-continued  military 
service  involving  colossal  costs.  At  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  it  was  easy  to  agree  that  we  would  carry  the  defensive 
works  of  these  outposts  no  further  toward  completion. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  OF  1921-1922 

When  to  these  considerations  were  added  the  disordered  state  of  the 
world  and  the  continued  rivalry  in  armaments,  the  duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can  government  in  1921  lay  plain  before  it.  Either  a  positive  con¬ 
structive  act  had  to  be  performed  or  war  in  the  Pacific  would  follow. 
The  probability  of  such  a  war  was  perceived  by  all.  The  result  was 
the  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  and  Far- 
Eastern  Questions  (1921—1922).  The  history  of  the  conference  is 
altogether  too  detailed  even  to  outline  here  (page  26).  The  net 
result  was  an  agreement,  between  the  principal  powers,  to  keep  their 
navies  in  definite  ratios  and  to  limit  the  size  of  the  biggest  guns.  The 
ratios  adopted  were  5  :5  :  3  for  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan.  Nothing  was  done  about  land  armaments  and  the  size  of 
armies,  and  wide  limits  were  set  for  the  development  of  the  smaller 
craft  of  war,  particularly  submarines.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  conference 
that  is  the  weakest  from  the  American  standpoint,  assuming  a  policy 
of  continued  possession  of  or  responsibility  for  the  Philippines.  There 
is  every  possibility  that  Japan  will  develop  her  smaller  craft,  including 
her  submarines,  to  the  point  where  American  commerce  in  time  of  war 
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would  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Philippines  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Pacific  and  closely  restricted  to  its  own  shores.  Our  ships  of  war  would 
likewise  find  themselves  vitally  hampered  and  excluded,  the  more 
because  we  have  agreed  not  to  enlarge  the  defenses  of  Guam  and  of  the 
Philippines.  Limiting  our  own  action  in  this  respect  and  setting  only 
the  widest  limits  to  certain  types  of  naval  preparations  in  Japan  puts 
us  in  a  position  of  marked  disadvantage  should  war  with  Japan  ever 
come  about. 

The  conference  had  a  number  of  successes  with  respect  to  questions 
on  the  mainland  of  eastern  Asia.  An  agreement  was  made  with  Japan 
concerning  continuing  cooperation  in  the  administration  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  (now  terminated) .  A  friendly  triangular  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  United  States,  China,  and  Japan  led  at  a  later  date  to 
the  evacuation  of  Shantung,  which  had  been  a  bone  of  contention  ever 
since  1915,  when  Japan  made  her  Twenty-One  Demands,  and  which  had 
become  a  question  of  acute  difference  in  1919  at  the  Peace  Conference 
of  Paris.  The  question  of  American  rights  in  Yap  was  settled  by  an 
agreement  with  Japan  (1922),  giving  the  United  States  the  same  rights 
that  Japan  enjoys  in  the  matter  of  cable  or  radio  communication, 
though  the  United  States  is  not  to  exercise  that  right  so  long  as  Japan 
maintains  an  adequate  service.  The  island  is  valuable  only  as  a 
station  for  such  communication,  controlling  the  more  important  of  the 
two  cable  routes  to  China  from  Guam,  and  the  only  direct  Pacific  cable 
connection  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

A  step  of  far-reaching  importance  is  with  respect  to  the  Japanese 
mandate  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  American  interests.  The  same 
treaty  that  disposes  of  the  Yap  controversy  gives  American  consent  to 
the  exercise  by  Japan  of  mandatory  power  over  former  German  islands 
north  of  the  equator  in  the  Pacific.  In  return  the  United  States  is  to 
enjoy  all  the  rights  that  it  would  have  enjoyed  as  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  In  addition,  American  missionaries  are  protected, 
American  property  rights  are  respected,  and  the  United  States  is  given 
most-favored-nation  privileges  in  tariff  duties  and  in  commerce  and 
navigation.  It  is  also  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  annual  re¬ 
port  on  Japanese  administration  which  that  government  makes  to  the 

League  of  Nations. 

The  effect  of  the  conference  has  been  to  diminish,  so  to  speak,  the 
area  of  our  troubles  in  the  Far  East,  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing,  and  to  give  experience  in  the  frank  negotiation  of  acute 
difficulties  —  and  to  leave  us  at  a  distinct  strategic  disadvantage 
should  war  come.  Probably  this  is  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  go  in  the 
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state  of  the  world  at  that  time  and,  if  there  are  dangers  against  which 
we  have  not  guarded  ourselves,  at  least  there  are  corresponding  hopes 
in  which  we  have  been  willing  to  place  our  trust. 

(D)  Foreign  Relations  Imposed  by  Civilization 

SOME  EUROPEAN  RELATIONSHIPS 

In  international  relations  it  is  still  a  sound  principle  that  the 
European  situation  vitally  affects  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no 
reality  to  a  policy  of  isolation  for  a  nation  of  significant  size  anywhere 
in  the  world  today.  The  World  War  having  brought  Europe  to  the 
verge  of  disaster,  the  effects  are  felt  in  every  economically  related  unit. 
While  the  world  basis  on  which  commerce  had  been  organized  to  serve 
a  complex  civilization  had  largely  displaced  the  purely  nationalistic 
basis  of  commerce,  the  World  War  interrupted  the  natural  trends  of 
commerce  and  to  a  marked  degree  turned  men’s  minds  again  to  the 
nationalistic  view  of  it.  The  effect  has  been  in  every  sense  disturbing. 
The  European  nations  have  become  so  absorbed  in  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  —  with  their  fears,  penalties,  debts,  guarantees,  and  social  and 
mutually  antagonistic  political  systems  and  doctrines  —  that  they 
have  noticeably  diminished  their  domination  of  distant  lands  and  alien 
peoples.  Compromise  with  India  and  Egypt  may  have  been  on  the 
way  in  1914,  but  it  was  vastly  hastened  by  war’s  aftermath  of  domestic 
and  foreign  troubles. 

This  state  of  affairs  may  be  expected  to  have  little  effect  upon  the 
extension  of  American  influence  abroad,  partly  because  of  a  widespread 
ignorance  among  Americans  of  world  politics  and  geography,  but  chiefly 
because  of  a  lack  of  imagination  regarding  the  future.  The  American 
habit  of  thought  in  relation  to  international  things  is  not  imperialistic ; 
it  is  commercial  and  it  seeks  above  all  commercial  equality.  Mate¬ 
rially  we  have  been  so  well  supplied  with  resources  that  we  have  not 
troubled  ourselves  to  live  among  or  to  trade  with  foreigners  except  in 
limited  degree.  By  contrast,  in  colonial  times  and  in  proportion  to  our 
numbers  we  were  far  more  interested  in  seaborne  trade  than  we  were 
during  the  time  of  most  rapid  development  of  industries  or  of  expansion 
westward  to  occupy  cheap  land.  Now  that  the  empty  lands  are  nearly 
filled  up,  the  sea  is  once  more  an  object  of  national  concern.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  Congress  in  the  problem  of  Panama  Canal  tolls  (1917),  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  Japanese  and  British  mandates  in  the 
Pacific  (1921),  of  the  government  and  people  in  the  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ment  and  in  Far-Eastern  problems  (1921-1922),  are  late  examples  of  at 
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least  a  mild  realization  of  the  meaning  of  foreign  trade.  But  we  have 
still  far  to  go,  and  the  standards  of  domestic  politics  have  not  moved 
much  beyond  a  division  upon  the  conventional  tariff  question.  We 
have  yet  to  realize  that  the  United  States  is  a  part  of  that  fifth  of  man¬ 
kind  that  rules  the  rest  of  it  either  politically  or  by  virtue  of  economic 
power. 

SIX  CHIEF  GROUPS  OF  POPULATION 

Our  future  relation  to  the  general  development  of  land  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  significance  of  foreign  relations  is  suggested  in  Figure  245.  The 
world  even  now  exhibits  the  tendencies  that  the  map  forecasts.  Six 
principal  centers  of  population  are  developing  toward  full  capacity. 
Three  in  the  southern  hemisphere  form  a  secondary  group  and  three  in 
the  northern  form  a  primary  group  of  overshadowing  density  and  im¬ 
portance.  With  the  intensity  of  life  greatly  increased  by  modern 
industry,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  three  northern  groups  have  grown 
progressively  more  important.  The  American  and  British  navies,  the 
two  strongest  in  the  world,  are  supported  by  two  of  the  three  centers  of 
dense  population.  Japan  was  hurrying  forward  a  naval  program  that 
was  absorbing  30  per  cent  of  her  national  budget  after  the  World  War. 
American  participation  in  the  World  War  and  in  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  and  Far-Eastern  (Pacific)  Ques¬ 
tions  are  direct  indices  of  a  triangular  relation  of  the  three  northern 
groups  represented  on  the  map  of  future  white  settlement. 

The  relation  of  the  six  regions  to  each  other  is  even  now  the  basis  of  a 
vast  amount  of  political  study  and  management.  There  is  the  strong 
probability  that  there  will  come  about  a  natural  division  of  the  world 
into  a  few  economic  regions,  the  boundaries  of  which  will  break  across 
the  population  regions  of  Figure  245  because  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  resources  vital  to  the  industries  upon  which  our  high-tension  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  been  built.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  now  consti¬ 
tute  two  such  regional  groupings,  and  there  is  more  than  a  possibility 
of  a  similar  regional  grouping  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  Even  if 
we  increase  the  food  supply  and  the  earth  s  capacity  for  additional 
population  by  controlling  tropical  labor  (and  the  tendency  to  do  so  will 
be  constantly  stronger),  the  best  places  in  the  world  will  continue  to  be 
the  centers  now  shown  upon  the  map,  and  it  is  from  these,  not  the 
tropics,  that  world  influences  will  radiate  and  regional  combinations  be 
brought  about. 

Since  1900  there  has  developed  a  process  of  world  competition  that 
must  inevitably  increase,  and  the  map,  Figure  245,  when  compared  with 
the  distribution  of  any  important  mineral,  makes  this  clear.  National 
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boundaries  are  not  run  so  as  to  furnish  nations  with  a  balanced  supply 
of  necessary  minerals,  libers,  food,  and  the  like.  There  is  the  further 
complicating  fact  that  a  nation  organized  mainly  out  of  an  agricultural 
society  requires  one  set  of  resources,  markets,  and  routes  of  access,  and 
therefore  one  kind  of  territorial  layout ;  a  grazing  society  another ;  an 
industrial  society  a  third.  These  conditions  are  not  represented  by 
pure  types,  but  the  problems  they  represent  are  real  and  complicate 
international  dealing.  Added  to  these  problems  are  the  geographical 
situations  of  the  chief  population  groups  themselves  (Fig.  245)  and  the 
relations  they  must  sustain  to  each  other  in  order  mutually  to  satisfy 
their  wants  by  access  to  resources  that  only  one  or  the  other  can  supply. 
How  we  shall  reach  a  coordinated  relation  of  these  complex  and  often 
conflicting  interests  we  do  not  know ;  but  that  coordination  and  war 
are  alternatives  in  determining  such  a  relation  seems  to  admit  of  no 
question. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  OIL 

At  just  the  time  when  new  problems  of  land  and  population  press 
upon  us  with  grave  social  and  political  complications,  our  national 
outlook  is  disturbed  by  the  state  of  foreign  affairs.  Formerly  our  inter¬ 
national  relations  concerned  us  little,  largely  because  we  had  plenty  of 
natural  resources  at  home ;  now  they  concern  us  much,  for  we  have 
now  to  give  earnest  thought  to  ultimate  resources,  wherever  they  may 
be  in  the  world.  Take  oil,  for  example.  As  our  industries  increase  in 
importance  and  in  dependence  upon  oil  for  fuel  and  lubricants  it  is 
obvious  that  we  shall  more  and  more  look  outside  our  own  borders  for 
future  supplies.  Though  we  have  high  production  our  chief  reserves 
will  last  hardly  more  than  twenty  years.  It  has  thus  come  about 
that  oil  has  taken  the  lead  in  recent  public  thought  concerning  our 
rights  abroad.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  American  capital  has  been 
invested  to  the  extent  of  $500,000,000,  and  in  1922  the  United  States 
imported  from  Mexico  132,000,000  barrels  of  oil.  Without  that  supply 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  maintain  our  normal  reserves  and 
meet  the  foreign  and  domestic  demands  for  oil.  Naturally,  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  invest  money  in  Mexico  and  the  laws  controlling 
ownership  or  development  of  oil  lands  become  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  and  of  governmental  concern. 

When  the  World  War  came  there  was  revealed  in  clearer  light  the 
extent  to  which  modern  industrial  life  and  civilization  itself  have  be¬ 
come  dependent  upon  a  continued  supply  of  oil.  It  was  then  first 
realized  that  petroleum  resources  are  limited  and  exhaustible.  There  is 
less  concern  about  selling  the  finished  produce  and  greater  concern 
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about  finding  a  continuous  supply  for  the  future ;  and  it  is  the  latter 
aspect  that  brings  about  international  rivalry  in  oil.  America  supplies 
a  substantial  part  of  all  the  petroleum  used  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  The  Mexican  problem  is  largely  the  product  of 
oil  exploitation  by  foreign  interests,  chiefly  those  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  World  War  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  rivalry  between 
oil  companies  of  different  nationality  operating  in  Persia  and  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  seeking  concessions  in  Russia.  The  deterioration  of  the 
facilities  for  oil  production  in  Russia  is  responsible  in  part  for  the 
breakdown  of  interior  communications  and  industry  in  that  country. 
In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  there  has  been  a  long  controversy  over  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  to  obtain  and  exploit  oil  lands  on  a  basis 
of  equal  opportunity  with  British  and  Dutch  owners,  part  of  a  wider 
contest  involving  the  leading  producing  companies. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  oil  may  furnish  the  first  great  test  of  the 
ability  of  the  world  to  agree  upon  a  basis  of  common  action  in  the  case  of 
unevenly  distributed  and  limited  resources  desired  by  all.  The  alter¬ 
native  to  such  a  view  would  be  a  scramble  for  the  richest  and  most  ac¬ 
cessible  oil  fields,  with  war  inevitably  to  follow.  Certainly  there  can¬ 
not  be  arbitrary  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  one  country 
and  in  opposition  to  those  of  another  without  the  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  American  policy  respecting  the  oil  situation  culminated  in  a 
report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  Senate  early  in  1923, 
in  response  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  requesting  light  on  foreign  owner¬ 
ship  of  oil  properties  in  the  United  States  and  on  discrimination  against 
the  United  States  in  oil-producing  countries.  This  action  followed 
that  of  1920,  in  which  Congress  passed  a  leasing  law  preventing  owner¬ 
ship  of  stock  control  by  foreigners  of  leases  acquired  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act. 

The  exclusive  policies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  in  India 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  respectively  are  made  the  subject  of  special 
comment  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  report.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  early  in  1923  denied  certain  foreign  companies  the  right 
to  operate  in  Oklahoma  under  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1920.  Further 
action  of  a  more  drastic  kind  may  be  expected  from  both  sides  if 
agreement  does  not  speedily  take  the  place  of  international  rivalry. 
In  the  international  field  the  sharp  contest  between  British  and 
American  companies  over  Russian  oil  in  1927  showed  how  sensitive  to 
special  advantages  the  whole  industry  has  become.  Inevitably  this 
involves  the  governments,  however  disinterested  they  for  the  moment 
appear  to  be. 
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INTENSIFIED  COMPETITION  FOR  RAW  MATERIALS 


The  need  of  international  cooperation  in  the  use  of  raw  materials 
will  rapidly  become  more  acute  because  it  is  first  apparent  in  the  field 
of  mineral  resources,  which  touch  key  industries  upon  which  our  city 
populations  depend.  Not  only  are  these  city  populations  increasing 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rural  population,  but  they  are  also  organizing 
with  growing  effectiveness  in  groups  and  becoming  far  more  vocal  and 
powerful  than  ever  before  about  group  interests.  City  growth  is 
especially  rapid  in  this  country,  as  shown  in  our  analysis  of  population 
trends  in  the  United  States  (pages  692-693).  More  than  that,  nearly 
two  fifths  of  the  total  mineral  production  of  the  world  is  in  the  United 
States;  and  upon  a  continued  hold  on  foreign  markets  for  that  part 
which  we  export  depends  the  welfare  of  large  numbers  of  our  home 
population.  For  that  far  larger  part  that  we  consume  at  home  there 
must  be  constant  and  basic  sources  of  supply  to  maintain  our  present 
standard  of  living  and  state  of  civilization.  Our  use  of  machines  for 
the  saving  of  labor  charges  and  for  increasing  production  has  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  structure  of  our  material  life  depends 
upon  its  continuance  (Fig.  248).  How  high  a  place  the  machine  holds 
in  American  life  may  be  judged  in  part  by  the  fact  that  in  the  past  forty 
years  our  per  capita  consumption  of  minerals  has  multiplied  ten  times. 

When  the  international  effects  are  felt  of  the  great  forces  which  lie 
back  of  these  conditions  in  the  United  States,  there  must  necessarily 
come  either  war  or  a  pooling  and  rationing  system  with  respect  to  those 
waning  resources  that  are  most  nearly  vital.  Minerals  do  not  grow ; 
they  are  diminishable  assets ;  and  their  geographical  distribution  can¬ 
not  be  altered.  No  one  country  is  wholly  self-sufficient  in  minerals, 
and  all  countries  therefore  ought  to  recognize  both  the  immediate  and 


the  ultimate  advantages  —  and  certainly  the  fairness  —  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  agreement  respecting  their  ownership  and  use.  These  facts 
apply  with  greater  force  to  the  United  States  because  modern  industry 
is  here  developed  to  its  highest  state.  It  is  also  held  under  central 
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control  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  elsewhere,  or  can  be  so  held  in  time 
of  war.  The  United  States  has  no  more  severe  test  of  character  to 
meet  than  that  which  it  will  face  when  it  comes  into  real  conflict  with 
other  powerful  industrial  nations  over  the  sources  of  basic  supplies  of 
imported  raw  material,  whether  minerals  or  others.  By  the  same 
token  there  is  no  more  important  question  for  the  United  States  to 

watch  in  the  conduct  of  others  toward  itself.  This  view  of  the  case  has 

» 

already  stirred  up  questions  regarding  oil,  platinum,  rubber,  and 
nitrate. 

The  watchfulness  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  sources  of  raw  materials  is  shown  by  the  scrutiny  it  has 
made  of  every  move  of  the  mandatory  powers  operating  under  the 
system  established  at  Paris  in  1919.  It  has  stipulated  (as  in  treaties 
with  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  for  example)  that  we  are  to  have  the 
same  trading  rights  and  privileges  as  the  subjects  of  the  mandatory 
powers.  We  have  warned  others  that  we  shall  deem  their  title  clear 
only  as  we  are  given  the  same  privileges  in  the  territories  recently 
placed  under  their  control.  We  have  taken  these  steps  even  in  places 
where  our  trade  at  the  moment  amounts  to  little  if  anything.  All  this 
can  only  mean  that  as  time  goes  on  commercial  operations  will  be 
increasingly  extended  and  the  activity  of  the  government  will  be 
necessarily  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

Because  a  policy  opposed  to  such  a  trend  will  eventually  affect  the 
whole  country,  it  cannot  stand.  Otherwise  the  time  will  surely  come 
when  our  refusal  to  take  responsibilities  along  with  others  will  exclude 
us  in  critical  places  from  vital  economic  benefits  and  privileges.  A 
nation  becomes  predominant  in  any  region  it  takes  under  its  care  when 
such  a  step  is  both  costly  and  difficult. 

HAVE  WE  AVOIDED  FOREIGN  ENTANGLEMENT? 

If  the  impression  prevails  that  the  United  States  has  really  avoided 
entangling  alliances  and  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  embraces  the  only 
definite  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  it  is  time  that  a  broader  historical 
view  were  acquired.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century  we  were  involved 
in  the  problems  of  Samoa,  Tangier,  and  Liberia  Our  relations  with 
Japan  in  the  Far  East  are  the  result  of  a  policy  respecting  China.  We 
have  repeatedly  joined  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  making  demands 
upon  the  Chinese  government.  In  1900  we  participated  with  Ger¬ 
many,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  in  the  relief  of  Peking.  In 
1919  we  assumed,  in  cooperation  with  Japan  and  four  other  powers, 
responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  In 
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1922,  at  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  and  Far-East¬ 
ern  Questions,  we  agreed  that  the  1919  arrangement  respecting  this 
railroad  should  continue  in  force.  The  Conference  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armament  (1921-1922)  itself  grew  out  of  a  tense  situation  involving 
us  in  the  Far  East  with  the  European  powers  and  Japan.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  in  view  of  our  persistence  with  reference  to  the  Open 
Door  and  our  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Asia  ?  Partly  because  of  relationship  to  the  interests 
of  other  powers  we  occupied  Haiti  in  1915  and  bought  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  1918. 

If  these  occurrences  were  inevitable  when  we  had  our  eyes  fixed 
chiefly  upon  domestic  development,  how  much  more  important  and 
far  reaching  may  we  expect  our  foreign  relations  to  become  from  year 
to  year  as  the  provisions  of  our  new  treaties  require  supervision  and 
revision?  In  the  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  World  War,  or  from 
November  1918  to  June  1922,  the  United  States  ratified  twenty-eight 
treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-four 
powers.  Treaties  inevitably  follow  business  relations.  Money  that 
we  loan  abroad  is  speedily  involved  in  business  exchanges  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  resources.  Including  advances  to  our  war-time  associates 
of  1917-1919  and  loans  of  money  for  food,  as,  for  example,  to  Austria, 
twenty-one  European  countries  borrowed  from  the  United  States,  or 
from  investment  companies  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  five- 
year  period  1918—1923.  Of  this  number,  ten  were  government  loans. 
There  were  offered  by  foreign  governments,  municipalities  (including 
possessions  of  the  United  States),  and  companies  for  public  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1920-1927,  loans  totaling 
$6,836,000,000.  When  loans  of  such  magnitude  continue  to  be  made, 
the  national  government  is  compelled  in  case  of  need  to  use  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  constructively  in  securing  consideration  of  the  question 
of  a  reasonable  service  on  the  loans. 


INTERALLIED  INDEBTEDNESS  AND  REPARATIONS 

Two  things  stand  out  in  the  international  relations  of  the  time  that 
have  more  far-reaching  consequences  upon  the  present  economic  situa¬ 
tion  than  all  others  combined.  The  first  is  Interallied  indebtedness 
and  the  second  is  German  reparations.  The  United  States  has  an 
interest  in  both  because  the  British  debt  to  us,  amounting  to  four  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  is  a  part  of  the  issue,  likewise  the  French  debt  to  us  of 
almost  equal  amount  and  the  Italian  debt  of  less  than  two  billions. 
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This  relationship  of  the  United  States  to  European  problems  has  great 
potentialities.  Upon  our  attitude  will  depend  the  course  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  and  no  one  can  yet  be  sure  that  their  course  will  not  lead 
to  general  ruin.  Seeing  this  clearly,  the  European  powers  again  and 
again  invited  the  United  States  to  participate  in  European  conferences 
called  to  solve  the  general  economic  problem.  But  the  United  States 
declined,  and  when  an  unusually  strong  invitation  was  issued  to  attend 
the  Genoa  conference  in  1922  it  declined  on  specific  grounds :  namely, 
that  the  general  European  situation  was  a  European  problem  and  that 
until  that  problem  was  forwarded  toward  a  solution  by  Europeans 
themselves  and  definite  policies  of  peace  and  disarmament  became  a 
part  of  national  practices,  the  United  States  could  not  participate. 

Our  steadfast  refusal  at  last  had  the  result  of  bringing  about,  with 
respect  to  the  main  question  of  Interallied  indebtedness,  an  almost 
direct  appeal  from  Great  Britain  through  the  so-called  Balfour  Note, 
a  circular  note  addressed  to  all  the  European  governments  indebted 
to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  World  War.  It  indicated  a 
general  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  cancel  the 
French  debt  to  Great  Britain  and  thus  reduce  the  amount  of  repara¬ 
tions  to  a  figure  which  Germany  could  reasonably  pay,  but  pointed  out 
that  such  a  course  was  not  possible  unless  the  United  States  took  the 
same  generous  attitude.  This  was  the  logical  culmination  of  long- 
sustained  and  vigorous  propaganda  launched  on  a  great  scale  in  the 
United  States  with  the  publication  of  Keynes  The  Economic  Conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Peace  (1920).  The  purpose  of  this  propaganda  was  to 
have  the  United  States  agree  to  the  cancellation  of  Interallied  indebt¬ 
edness,  in  its  own  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  its  European 
debtors. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  leaders  might  wish  to  do  and  whatever 
economic  principles  might  dictate,  the  cancellation  of  Interallied 
debts  is  politically  impossible.  It  is  not  intended  either  to  justify  or 
to  condemn  the  American  attitude  in  this  respect,  but  only  to  describe 
its  basis.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  we  entered  the  World 
War  late  and  that  the  cost  of  the  war  to  us  was  disproportionately 
small,  considering  the  fact  that  our  national  interests  were  endangered 
equally  with  those  of  our  European  allies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  common  opinion  of  our  people  that  our  interests  were  really  more 
remote  than  those  of  Germany’s  immediate  neighbors ;  and  that  when 
we  did  enter  the  war  we  accepted  our  responsibilities  in  a  generous  spirit, 
furnished  funds  at  a  time  when  international  financing  had  reached  the 
breaking  point,  lavishly  supplied  raw  materials,  finished  products,  and 
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a  vast  army,  and  undertook  a  shipping  program  that  was  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  climax  of  our  policy  came  at 
the  Paris  peace  conference,  when  we  declined  to  accept  anything  for  the 
United  States  in  the  way  of  reparations  and  exercised  our  influence 
to  have  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  diminish  the  total  of 
reparations  from  the  fantastic  terms  at  first  proposed,  or  even  those 
written  into  the  treaty,  to  those  that  were  economically  possible  or 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  international  trade. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  in  America  that  wrong  thinking  has 
resulted  from  too  great  attention  to  the  sentimental  aspects  of  the  case. 
Though  it  is  universally  agreed  that  Interallied  indebtedness  is  impos¬ 
sible  of  payment  in  full,  it  is  equally  agreed  that  it  can  be  paid  in  part. 
Much  as  we  should  like  to  see  British  and  French  trade  in  a  better 
state,  unemployment  extinguished,  and  regular  indemnities  assured, 
these  difficulties  are  believed  to  have  grown  out  of  original  errors  of 
judgment  and  policy  respecting  the  amount  of  indemnity  that  Germany 
should  pay. 

The  reception  accorded  the  Balfour  Note  in  America  was  quite  un¬ 
favorable,  and  it  gave  those  elements  of  our  population  and  those  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  with  whom  hatred  of  England  is  traditional  a  chance  to 
express  themselves  with  such  political  effectiveness  as  to  create  a  deep 
impression  abroad ;  and  this  and  other  reasons  led  to  the  sending  of  an 
English  debt-funding  commission.  The  businesslike  approach  of  that 
mission  was  matched  by  entire  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government.  It  was  to  our  advantage  that  England  should  pay,  but 
it  was  also  to  her  own  advantage  if  she  wished  to  maintain  her  accus¬ 
tomed  standard  of  credit.  A  friendly  agreement  was  reached  that 
provides  for  a  long  funding  period.1  During  the  next  few  decades  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  test  the  strange  theory  that  economic  disloca¬ 
tion  follows  upon  the  payment  of  vast  debts. 

The  following  quotation  supplies  the  best  answer  to  those  who  see 
only  disaster  to  American  industries  by  the  payment  of  European  debts  : 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  those  who  have  feared  that  the  debts, 
whether  reparation,  inter-ally,  or  commercial,  cannot  be  paid  because 
the  debtor  countries  will  not  have  an  export  surplus,  have  been  un¬ 
necessarily  concerned.  For,  so  long  as  the  debtor  countries  have  no 
export  surplus,  they  will  be  in  the  market  for  new  foreign  loans,  and 
the  debts  will  be  paid  by  the  new  loans.  And,  when,  by  the  aid  of 

1  Of  the  remaining  countries  of  Europe  that  owe  the  United  States,  all  have  made  funding 
arrangements  except  France  and  Russia.  The  French  are  paying  annually  but  on  no  agreed 
basis,  the  Mellon-Berenger  agreement  not  having  been  ratified  by  the  French  Parliament. 
The  scale  of  European  debts  and  repayments  is  shown  by  the  table  in  Appendix  B. 
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the  loans  and  other  natural  recuperative  processes,  those  countries  have 
built  up  their  productivity  and  come  to  the  point  of  being  natural 
creditor  nations,  with  export  surpluses  of  their  own,  the  debts  will  then 
be  paid  by  means  of  export  surpluses  ...  if  we  do  in  the  future 
decrease  our  exports  and  increase  our  imports  it  will  be  for  reasons 
unrelated  to  the  debts  and  connected  solely  with  the  matter  of  capital 
supply  and  demand,  in  circumstances  which  we  in  the  past  as  a  debtor 
nation  and  Europe  in  the  present  as  a  debtor  continent  have  found  to 
be  thoroughly  healthy  and  stimulating. 

Auld,  The  Prospect  in  Europe,  1928. 


EFFORTS  TO  ESTABLISH  A  MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  establish  an  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine  on  a  tonnage  scale  several  times  above  that  which 
was  maintained  before  the  war.  Every  effort  has  ended  badly.  We 
are  not  now  a  shipping  nation ;  our  people  do  not  readily  go  to  sea ; 
the  American  sailor  s  standard  of  living  is  high  and  is  fixed  by  law,  not 
by  open  competition  —  these  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Though  it  has  been  to  our  advantage  to  sell  our  wheat,  maize,  and 
pork  in  Europe,  it  was  so  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  Europeans  to 
buy  that  we  could  wait  for  their  ships  instead  of  building  our  own  on  a 
scale  corresponding  to  our  commerce.  It  seems  certain  that  this  situa¬ 
tion  will  not  continue.  In  view  of  the  European  labor  and  shipbuilding 
conditions  we  shall  have  little  to  say  regarding  the  prices  at  which 
our  commodities  are  carried  to  foreign  markets  unless  we  build  and 
subsidize  a  merchant  marine  corresponding  to  our  growing  interests 
overseas.  The  end  of  cheap  land  and  the  rapid  growth  of  city  in¬ 
dustries  and  city  populations  actually  compel  us  to  take  thought  of  the 
morrow  or  we  shall  be  servants  where  now  we  are  masters.  The  lower 
standard  of  living  in  European  countries  pushes  many  of  their  people 
out  upon  the  sea,  and  the  cheaper  fare  and  pay  of  the  common  sailor 
helps  lower  the  freight  rates.  Excluding  bulk, oil,  which  is  shipped  m 
specialized  tankers,  the  tonnage  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States  is 
but  a  third  of  the  exports.  Since  this  means  that  cargo  ships  out¬ 
bound  must  come  back  largely  in  ballast  or  light  cargoes,  it  is  chiefly 
the  outbound  freight  that  pays  the  cost  of  the  voyage.  One-way 
traffic  in  bulky  exports  cannot  support  a  merchant  marine.  In  these 
circumstances,  why  build  more  ships?  This  became  clearer  when 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  World  War,  we  found  ourselves  with 
more  than  10  million  tons  of  shipping  registered  for  foreign  trade  in¬ 
stead  of  735,000  tons  as  in  1914.  The  problem  was  not  so  much  one  oi 
foreign  trade  as  of  what  to  do  with  accumulated  shipping. 
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To  better  the  situation  an  effort  was  made  in  1922  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  ship-subsidy  bill.  Such  a  measure  would  have  at  least 
serious  consideration  in  a  maritime  country  like  Holland  or  England, 
but  it  had  no  support  from  the  American  people,  first  because  the 
population  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States  has  no  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  seaborne  trade,  and  second  because  the  Ame¬ 
rican  people  had  been  accustomed  for  twenty  years,  largely  as  a  result 
of  Roosevelt’s  initiative,  jealously  to  watch  any  government  action 
that  seemed  to  favor  large  business  corporations,  as  the  ship  subsidy 
would  appear  to  do.  By  contrast,  European  life  is  so  much  more 
dependent  than  ours  upon  seaborne  trade  that  the  governments  are 
accustomed  to  the  giving  of  direct  assistance  to  shipping  interests, 
either  in  the  form  of  construction  or  operation  bounties  or  through 
postal  subventions  to  fast  passenger  steamers.  Congress  declined  to 
favor  the  ship-subsidy  plan ;  and  the  development  of  our  maritime 
trade  was  thrown  back  once  more  into  the  condition  of  open  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  shipping  of  other  powers.  The  great,  length  of  our  coast¬ 
line,  the  prosperity  and  size  of  our  largest  ports,  and  the  magnitude  of 
our  ocean  trade  are  all  most  impressive  in  comparative  tables ;  but 
when  taken  in  relation  to  the  total  of  our  domestic  commerce  and  the 
size  of  our  inland  population,  they  are  relatively  small.  This  is  the 
outstanding  fact  that  underlies,  if  it  does  not  determine,  the  views  of 
the  American  people  respecting  a  merchant  marine. 

SPECIFIC  AMERICAN  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

The  open-handed  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  admission  of  aliens,  many  of  whom  returned  to  their  native 
country  better  off  for  the  economic  opportunities  that  they  found  in 
America,  and  the  generous  scale  of  our  assistance  to  suffering  people  in 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  China,  have  deceived  Europe  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  impulses .  upon  which  America  seems  to  act.  An  alto¬ 
gether  erroneous  interpretation  of  American  generosity  was  the  chief 
cause  underlying  the  European  attitude  toward  the  United  States  at 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  in  1919.  In  addition  it  was  supposed 
that  government  and  people  were  more  intimately  related  than  they 
really  are.  The  policy  of  the  American  government  at  Paris  appeared 
to  Europeans  to  be  dependable  because  American  participation  in  world 
affairs  has  been  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  Republican  party,  and  if 
such  a  program  was  being  put  forward  by  a  Democratic  administration 
it  would  seem  naturally  to  command  the  overwhelming  support  to  the 
American  people. 
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The  European  view  failed  also  to  take  into  account  how  immense  a 
foreign-born  population  resides  here.  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  a  European  outlook.  Out  of  twelve  and  one  half 
millions  eligible  to  citizenship  among  our  foreign-born,  five  and  one  half 
millions  have  become  naturalized.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
taken  a  fresh  view  of  international  problems  and  that  this  view  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  American  in  character.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  this 
large  mass  of  voters  was  called  upon  in  1920  to  help  decide  American 
relationship  to  foreign  issues  that  it  but  dimly  understood  and  that  it 
sought,  as  did  most  native-born  Americans,  to  settle  in  large  degree  on 
a  basis  of  pure  partisanship.  When  we  reflect  further  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  live  distant  from  the  seacoast  and  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  world  organizations  that  exist  for  trade,  we  realize  that  we  have 
a  domestic  political  situation  whose  reactions  upon  our  foreign  relations 
are  as  little  predictable  by  American  leaders  as  by  Europeans. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  degree  of  participation  we  may  finally  come 
to  have  in  world  affairs,  it  will  be  conditional  in  many  respects  and 
limited  in  all.  The  advice  of  George  Washington,  whether  or  not  it  is 
wisely  applied  at  the  present  time,  is  still  a  widely  held  principle  in  our 
public  life.  No  government  will  be  supported  that  advocates  intimate 
relationship  with  European  problems,  which  are  interpreted  as  quarrels. 
A  quite  realistic  point  of  view  should  be  maintained  by  foreign  powers 
in  their  dealings  with  the  United  States ;  just  as  a  realistic  point  of  view 
is  now  dominating  the  sentiment  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
foreign  relations.  It  would  not  be  constructive  for  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  to  embark  upon  any  plan  which  public  sentiment  would  not 

sustain.  .  . 

Above  all,  our  post-war  difficulties  reveal  the  inconsistencies  ot 

democratic  government  in  international  dealings.  We  cannot  even 
steady  our  course  by  a  referendum.  The  political  machinery  and  the 
party  programs  are  too  complicated  for  that.  An  election  issue  is 
almost  never  clear-cut.  The  results  of  an  election  are  therefore  open 
to  different  interpretations.  What  the  United  States  thinks  of  France 
or  Germany  and  their  conflicting  policies  no  one  knows.  The  ex- 
soldier  has  one  point  of  view,  the  citizen  of  German  birth,  the  ex¬ 
porter,  the  farmer,  and  the  politically  irreconcilable  senator  have  other 
views  —  or  none.  Thus  America  finds  itself  in  a  continuing  series  ol 

paradoxical  situations.  . 

American  rejection  of  the  treaties  of  1919,  the  reservations  to  the 

treaties  framed  by  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament,  the 
unwillingness  to  subscribe  to  guarantees  for  France  —  all  this  recalls 
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not  a  little  discussion,  bound  to  be  echoed  again  and  again  if  we  enter  a 
European  agreement  in  any  degree  whatever,  respecting  our  peculiar 
views  on  treaties  in  general.  In  common  with  other  democratic 
governments  we  are  not  infrequently  charged  with  failure  to  keep  our 
treaty  obligations  when  new  conditions  arise.  The  late  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  put  the  case  plainly : 

Treaties,  in  fact,  only  bind  the  polity  of  the  United  States  as  long  as 
they  are  convenient.  They  are  not,  really,  worth  the  labour  their 
negotiation  entails  or  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  It  is  as  well  that 
this  position  should  be  realized,  as  it  may  save  a  great  deal  of  fuss  and 
disappointment  in  the  future.1 

His  impatience  no  doubt  springs  from  our  determined  attitude 
toward  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  the  Panama  Canal  (page  663). 
But  on  this  point  it  is  the  American  view  that  no  treaty  should  ever  be 
signed  that  does  not  provide  the  machinery  of  revision.  The  future 
cannot  be  foreseen,  and  the  indefinite  maintenance  of  a  fixed  policy  is 
nonsense  when  all  the  conditions  that  inspired  it  have  become  archaic. 
This  to  us  seems  axiomatic.  Opinion  is  certainly  tending  more  and 
more  strongly  in  this  direction.  Moreover,  when  we  revised  the  Clay¬ 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  at  least  it  was  by  negotiation,  not  evasion  or  war ; 
and  that  is  the  essential  point. 

The  American  people  have  seen  their  own  land  and  life  substantially 
change  almost  from  decade  to  decade.  In  the  geographical  environ¬ 
ment  of  North  America  there  would  have  been  no  growth  if  the  whole 
national  and  community  thought  had  not  been  flexible.  Through  in¬ 
finite  social  and  political  experiment  there  was  maintained  a  wide 
public  interest  in  the  structure  of  life.  As  we  faced  new  conditions, 
new  arrangements  of  all  sorts  had  to  be  made.  The  principle  is 
embedded  in  our  policies  toward  others.  We  ask  that  treaties  should 
stand  for  the  thing  that  is  fair  now.  That  procedure  we  believe  to  be 
sounder  than  adherence  to  the  letter  of  an  outworn  document.  In 
maintaining  this  view  we  have  not  rushed  into  war  on  every  occasion. 
More  than  seventy  times  in  our  history,  by  referring  our  disputes  to 
arbitration,  we  have  given  proof  of  an  essentially  fair  attitude. 

1  Common  Sense  in  Foreign  Policy,  1913,  page  89. 
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of  Language  and  Nationality  in  Europe  (New  York,  1917),  and  A.  J.  Toynbee,  Nationality 
and  the  War  (London,  1915),  deal  with  ethnic  and  political  problems ;  but  they  were  written 
before  the  present  boundaries  were  established.  Arnold  Van  Gennep,  Trade  comparatif 
des  nationalites,  Vol.  1 :  Les  elements  exterieurs  de  la  nationality  (Paris,  1922).  Paul 
Langhans,  “Sprachen  und  Religion en  in  Europa  und  die  Grenzen  zwischen  west-  und 
osteuropaischer  Kultur,”  1 :  10,000,000,  Pelermanns  Mitt.,  1917,  PI.  I,  contains  among 
other  things  a  line  showing  the  western  limit  of  the  distribution  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  line  of  division  between  the  Roman  and  the  Cyrillic  alphabets.  Alfred 
Soderlund,  editor,  Europe :  Population  Map,  1 :  4,000,000  (Stockholm,  1926).  Sir  Edward 
Hertslet,  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  4  vols.,  with  maps  (London,  1875  and  1891),  con¬ 
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aspects  of  world  conquest  —  routes  and  methods  of  warfare  upon  the  land  and  upon  the  sea. 

A.  C.  Coolidge,  Ten  Years  of  War  and  Peace  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1927),  reviews  the 
first  decade  after  the  World  War.  P.  T.  Moon,  Imperialism  and  World  Politics  ( New  York, 
1927).  A  Political  Handbook  of  the  World  (Council  on  Foreign  Relations  New  York,  19-8), 
edited  by  M.  W.  Davis  and  W.  H.  Mallory  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  presents 
annually  a  brief  and  extremely  valuable  statement  of  parliaments,  parties,  and  press  n 
the  Geographical  Review  for  July,  1927  (pp.  511-513)  there  appeared  a  critical  review  of  the 
following  works:  Otto  Maull,  Politische  Geographie  (Berlin,  1925);  Walther  Vogel 
Polilische  Geographie  (Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1922) ;  Walther  Vogel  Das  neue  Europa  und 
seine  historisch-geographischen  Grundlagen  (Bonn  and  Leipzig,  1923  ;  Rudolf  R™ard 
Weltwirtschaftlichen  und  polilische  Erdkunde  (Breslau,  1925);  and  m  December  1924  o 
Alexander  Supan,  Leillinien  der  allgemeinen  politischen  Geographie:  Naturlehre  des  Staates 
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S d  Lnnanns  MU,..  Vol.  70.  1924.  The  principal  value  of  the  paper 

lies  in  the  two  large  world  maps  (in  color)  showing,  one  the  de  jure  realms  of  power  in 
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world  and  the  other  the  de  facto  realms.  Spheres  of  influence  or  of  power  are  shown  in  a 
broad  way,  and  insets  give  details,  such  as  the  free  zone  of  Haute  Savoie,  the  special  regimes 
in  the  Zone  of  the  Straits,  Central  America,  and  northern  Morocco.  As  a  synthetic  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  distribution  of  force  as  exercised  in  the  world  the  maps  have  undoubted  value. 
They  are  left  blank  except  so  far  as  the  five  Great  Powers  are  concerned  :  the  United  States, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan.  Manfred  Langhans-Ratzeburg,  “Herr- 
schaftsverteilung  und  Herrschaftsformen  auf  der  Erde  1914  und  1927,”  1 :  100,000,000, 
Pelermanns  Mitt.,  Vol.  73,  1927,  PI.  14.  Charles  Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background 
of  the  War  (New  Haven,  1916),  has  become  a  standard  work  in  its  field.  C.  H.  Haskins 
and  R.  H.  Lord,  Some  Problems  of  the  Peace  Conference  (Cambridge,  1920),  is  the  best  brief 
treatise  on  the  historical  bases  of  European  territorial  disputes  that  were  affected  by  the 
peace  treaties  of  1919—1920.  H.  V.  Temperley,  editor,  A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference 
of  Paris  (6  vols.,  London,  1920-1924),  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  contains  much  documentary  material  bearing  on  the  peace  conference, 
together  with  interpretive  chapters.  The  British  Foreign  Office  has  published  as  Peace 
Handbooks  the  material  prepared  for  the  British  delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference  of 
Paris.  A  series  of  handbooks  has  also  been  compiled  by  the  Geographical  Section  of  the 
Naval  Intelligence  Division  of  the  British  Admiralty.  The  geographical  commission  of 
the  French  Service  Geographique  de  1’Armee  has  published  a  valuable  series  of  military 
handbooks  on  various  parts  of  the  world. 


For  many  international  problems  the  League  of  Nations  publications  are  the  standard 
works  of  reference.  They  are  now  so  numerous  that  a  guiding  word  as  to  their  use  seems 
essential.  The  Treaty  Series  contains  the  texts  of  all  the  treaties  and  international  engage¬ 
ments  registered  with  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  associated  members.  A  wide  range  of 
population  and  production  statistics  are  represented  in  the  International  Statistical  Yearbook 
published  by  the  League.  A  special  group  of  publications  on  coal,  shipbuilding,  trade 
barriers,  cotton,  iron,  steel,  and  agricultural  problems  in  their  international  aspect,  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  use  in  1927  at  the  International  Economic  Conference.  There  are  also  reports  on 
special  inquiries  made  by  the  League,  as,  for  example,  Report  on  Economic  Conditions  in 
Russia  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Famine  of  1921-1922  and  the  State  of  Agriculture.  The  In¬ 
formation  Section  of  the  League  Secretariat  publishes  a  series  of  bulletins  that  are  especially 
useful  to  the  general  reader  who  does  not  need  the  lengthy  documented  reports.  Among 
them  are  pamphlets  on  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  the  Political  Activities 
of  the  League,  Reduction  of  Armaments,  Financial  Reconstruction  of  Austria,  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Transit,  Mandates,  Minorities,  etc.  In  1922  there  was  published  a  General  Index 
to  Treaty  Series  (1917-1921),  known  as  Treaty  Series  No.  U.  Part  I  deals  with  “Treaties 
Resulting  from  the  War  of  1914-1918.”  Part  II  is  entitled  “General  Treaties.”  A 
valuable  feature  of  this  publication  is  an  “Index  of  Countries  and  Subjects”  published  as 
Part  III.  The  World  Peace  Foundation  of  Boston  periodically  brings  up  to  date  a  useful 
pamphlet  entitled  Publications  Issued  by  the  League  of  Nations;  and  the  Annuaire  de  la  Societe 
des  Nations  1920-1927,  published  at  Geneva,  but  not  an  official  publication  of  the  League 
contams  a  summary  of  the  League’s  activities.  The  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Allans  pubhshes  a  comprehensive  series  of  volumes,  begun  in  1920  with  an  annual  volume 
entitled  Survey  of  International  Affairs.  The  text  is  thoroughly  documented  and  broad  in 
its  point  of  view.  The  volumes  take  up  international  affairs  where  the  sixth  and  final 
volume  of  the  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  left  off.  An  annual  Survey  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  of  America,  begun  in  1928,  is  published  by  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York.  The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  not  to  give  a  connected 
account  of  practically  all  contemporaneous  international  problems,  but  rather  to  present  an 
impartial  statement  on  selected  topics  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  primary  interest 
Special  note  should  be  made  of  the  Report  of  the  Agent  General  for  Reparation  Payments, 
e  widest  international  interest  because  it  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  German 
fmances  under  the  scheme  of  reparation  payments  and  deliveries  worked  out  in  the  Experts’ 
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trade  that  the  World  War  caused ;  Engl.  ed.  (New  York,  1921)  entitled  America  and  the  Race 
for  World  Dominion.  Karl  Andree,  Geographie  des  Welthandels,  is  a  very  satisfactory 
general  treatment  of  its  subject:  there  is  a  new  edition  edited  by  Franz  Heiderich, 
Hermann  Leiter,  Robert  Sieger,  Vol.  1,  Europa  (1926) ;  Vol.  2,  Die  Aussereuropdischen 
Lander  (1927).  Marcel  Henry,  “Le  commerce  international  avant  et  apres  la  guerre, 
Bull.  Statistique  Gen.  de  la  France,  Vol.  16,  1927,  pp.  409-440.  General  Transport  Situa¬ 
tion  in  1921,  2  vols.,  League  of  Nations  (Geneva,  1922).  Verbatim  Records  and  Texts  relating 
to  the  Convention  on  the  Regime  of  Navigable  Waterways  of  International  Concern  and  to  the 
Declaration  recognising  the  Right  to  a  Flag  of  States  Having  no  Sea-Coast.,  League  of  Nations 
Barcelona  Conference  (Geneva,  1921).  Verbatim  Reports  and  Texts  relating  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  on  Freedom  of  Transit,  League  of  Nations  Barcelona  Conference  (Geneva,  1921).  P.  M. 
Ogilvie,  International  Waterways:  [Part]  I,  The  Evolution  of  the  Principle  of  International 
Waterways ;  [Part]  //,  A  Reference-Manual  to  the  Treaties ,  Conventions ,  Laws ,  and  Other 
Fundamental  Acts  Governing  the  International  Use  of  Inland  Waterways  (New  York,  1920). 
G.  Kaeckenbeeck,  International  Rivers:  A  Monograph  Based  on  Diplomatic  Documents 
(London,  1918).  J.  P.  Chamberlain,  The  Regime  of  the  International  Rivers:  Danube 
and  Rhine  (New  York,  1923).  “The  European  Commission  of  the  Danube,”  Contemporary 
Rev  Vol  132  1927  pp.  789-792,  contains  a  summary  of  the  present  problems  confronting 
the  European’ Commission  of  the  Danube.  The  Peace  Treaty  Provisions  on  the  River  Rhine 
versus  International  Interests  of  Industry  and  Commerce  (The  Hague,  1919).  E  S  Gregg, 
“The  Influence  of  Geographic  Factors  on  Ocean  Shipping,  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  12  19  _, 

DD.  424-430;  a  brief  and  clear  discussion  of  the  present  shipping  situation  of  the  United 
States  “Migration  Movements  throughout  the  World  in  1913,  1920,  and  1921  Exter¬ 
nal!  Labour  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  1923,  pp.  515-540.*  “  Migration  movements  1920-1924,  Internatl. 
Labor  Office  Studies  and  Repts.,  Ser.  O  (Migration),  No.  2  Geneva,  19-6 

The  mandatory  powers  responsible  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  administration  of 
former  German  colonies  (and  other  territories  held  in  trust)  issue  annual  reports .  those  of 
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Great  Britain  are  published  by  the  Colonial  Office  and  deal  with  Palestine,  Transjordan, 
Iraq,  Tanganyika  Territory,  the  British  Cameroons,  and  British  Togoland.  There  are 
also  reports  by  the  Administrator  of  South-West  Africa  (published  by  the  government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa),  by  the  Administrator  of  Western  Samoa  (published  by  the 
government  of  New  Zealand),  on  New  Guinea  by  the  Governor-General  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia  (published  by  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia), 
and  a  report  on  Nauru  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Government  of  Australia  (published  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia).  On  Buanda-Urundi  there  is  a  report  by  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  Colonies  (published  at  Brussels) ;  on  French  Cameroons  and  French  Togoland, 
reports  by  the  French  Minister  of  Colonies  (published  at  Paris) ;  on  Syria  and  Lebanon  by 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (published  at  Paris) ;  and  on  the  South  Sea  Islands  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Japanese  Government  (likewise  published  at  Paris).  Freda  White, 
Mandates  (London,  1926).  Hermann  Detzner,  “Die  deutschen  Kolonien  unter  Mandats- 
verwaltung  wahrend  des  ersten  Jahrfiinftes,”  Mitt,  aus  den  Deutschen  Schutzgebieten,  Yol.  34, 
1926-1927,  pp.  129-145.  Page  41  gives  comparative  tables  showing  the  increase  in  value  of 
various  colonial  and  other  products  between  1913  and  1925  and  the  increase  in  the  total 
trade  of  former  German  colonies  in  the  same  period.  Alexander  Supan,  Die  territoriale 
Enlwicklung  der  Europaischen  Kobnien  (Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1906).  A.  G.  Keller, 
Colonization  (Boston,  1908).  M.  F.  Lindley,  The  Acquisition  and  Government  of  Backward 
Territory  in  International  Law  (London,  etc.,  1926).  P.  C.  Jessup,  The  Law  of  Territorial 
Waters  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction  (New  York,  1927).  D.  H.  Miller,  “Political  Rights  in 
the  Arctic,  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  4,  1925,  pp.  47-60;  accompanied  by  map.  For  a  com¬ 
parative  statistical  table  showing  the  burden  of  taxation  in  relation  to  national  income  in 
various  countries  see  p.  40,  “Europe  in  1927:  An  Economic  Survey,”  Annals  Amer.  Acad, 
of  Polil.  andSoc.  Sci.,  Vol.  134, 1927.  “  Comparative  Tables  of  Armaments  (National  Appro¬ 
priations  for  All  Armed  Forces),”  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  4,  1925,  pp.  158-159.  L.  P.  Mair: 
The  Protection  of  Minorities:  The  Working  and  Scope  of  the  Minorities  Treaties  under  the 
League  of  Nations  (London,  1928).  Sarah  Wambaugh,  A  Monograph  on  Plebiscites,  with 
a  collection  of  official  documents  (New  York,  1920).  E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical  Geography 
of  Europe,  2  vols.,  incl.  atlas,  3d  ed.  (London,  1903),  is  a  classic  on  the  history  of  political 
boundaries.  Sir  Thomas  H.  Holdich,  Boundaries  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East  (London, 
1918),  with  the  same  author’s  Political  Frontiers  and  Boundary  Making  (London,  1916), 
upholds  the  idea  of  the  value  of  barriers  as  boundaries.  L.  W.  Lyde,  Some  Frontiers  of 
Tomorrow:  An  Aspiration  for  Europe  (London,  1915),  presents  the  argument  for  assimila¬ 
tive  rather  than  defensive  frontiers.  C.  B.  Fawcett,  Frontiers :  A  Study  in  Political 
Geography  (Oxford,  1918). 


The  following  volumes  appear  annually  and  will  frequently  be  found  useful:  The 
Statesman  s  Year-Book,  especially  valuable  for  its  statistical  material  and  its  bibliographies ; 
The  New  International  Year  Book,  an  annual  supplement  to  the  New  International  Encych- 
pedia;  Annuaire  General;  World  Almanac.  For  agricultural  statistics  the  International 
Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics  is  the  standard  authority.  For  the  latest  statistics  in  the 
production  and  consumption  of  mineral  products  consult  the  current  publications  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  statistical  tables  are  in  almost  all  cases  comparative  so  that  the 
trends  of  a  given  mineral  industry  may  be  noted.  For  a  similar  series  of  publications 
written  from  the  British  point  of  view,  consult  The  Mineral  Industry  of  the  British  Empire 
and  Foreign  Countries,  Statistical  Summary,  published  yearly  by  the  Imperial  Institute 
London.  The  Commerce  Yearbook,  Vol.  2  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce),  supplies  a  panorama 
of  the  world  s  commerce  through  comparative  tables,  text,  and  maps.  For  most  of  the 
countries  of  western  civilization  and  their  colonial  possessions  official  statistical  annuals 
are  available.  Some  of  the  official  yearbooks,  as  for  instance  those  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  South  Africa  and  Australia,  with  their  maps,  graphs,  and  special  articles  are 
particularly  valuable  geographically.  Europe  (an  illustrated  yearbook  of  Europe)  the 
Indian  Year  Book,  the  China  Year  Book,  the  Near  East  Year  Book  (treating  of  affairs  in 
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Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Turkey)  are  examples  of  unofficial  annuals 
useful  for  reference.  The  annual  volume  of  the  Bibliographic  Geographique  published  by 
the  Association  de  Geographes  Frangais  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  the  Comitato  Geografico  Nazionale  Italiano,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
the  Societe  Royale  de  Geographic  d’Egypte  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federation 
des  Societes  Frangaises  de  Sciences  Naturelles  under  the  direction  of  Elicio  Colin  is  a 
critical  and  carefully  selected  bibliography  of  geographical  literature  that  appears  during 
the  year  preceding  that  of  publication. 

Among  geographical  periodicals  a  number  publish  valuable  articles  in  the  field  of 
political  geography  and  are  indispensable  to  the  scholar.  The  Geographical  Review,  pub- 
fished  by  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  includes  notes  and  reviews 
on  current  publications  dealing  with  boundaries,  new  maps,  national  resources,  waterways, 
ports,  economic  regions  and  their  relationships,  population  problems,  and  the  like.  Similar 
subjects  are  treated  in  Annales  de  Geographic  (Armand  Colin,  Paris)  and  Peiermanns  Mitteil- 
ungen  (Justus  Perthes,  Gotha).  The  Geographical  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  London,  has  special  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  material  on  regions  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  British  colonial  and  foreign  policy.  The  best  American  publication 
in  the  field  of  international  relations  is  Foreign  Affairs  (Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New 
York) :  while  most  of  the  articles  deal  with  problems  of  interest  to  America,  they  represent 
a  wide  range  of  international  questions ;  each  issue  has  several  maps,  notes  on  minor  prob¬ 
lems,  a  fist  of  recent  books,  and  a  section  entitled  “Source  Material.”  Economic  Geography 
(Worcester,  Mass.)  publishes  articles  of  an  economic  and  commercial  nature.  Articles  and 
notes  on  economic  and  political  geography  appear  occasionally  in  The  American  Economic 
Review;  The  American  Historical  Review ;  The  American  Journal  of  International  Law;  The 
American  Political  Science  Review;  Political  Science  Quarterly  (issues  an  annual  record  of 
political  events) ;  The  Economic  Review  (review  of  the  foreign  press) ;  The  African  World; 
L’Afrique  Frangaise;  L’Asie  Frangaise;  The  Near  East  and  India;  The  Round  Table 
(devoted  chiefly  to  the  British  Empire  and  its  problems) ;  The  Contemporary  Review; 
Current  History  Magazine  (published  by  the  New  York  Times).  The  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  New  York,  has  a  biweekly  Information  Service  which  includes  topical  pam¬ 
phlets  of  good  quality  containing  a  certain  amount  of  documentary  material  and  a  fist 
of  references.  The  Zeitschrift  fiir  Geopolitik  (Berlin)  naturally  looks  upon  the  present 
situation  from  the  German  point  of  view.  Valuable  material  will  sometimes  be  found 
in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
and  in  the  annual  Colonial  Reports  of  the  British  colonies.  The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  Trade  Promotion  Series  contains  numbers  on  such  subjects  as  “Inter¬ 
national  Trade  in  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour,”  “Railways  of  Mexico,”  “Rubber  Pro¬ 
duction  in  Africa.” 

The  post-war  editions  of  standard  atlases  present  new  boundaries  and  recent  statistical 
material.  In  addition  to  the  well-known  atlases,  such  as  those  of  Stieleb,  Andree,  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  and  the  Times,  there  have  recently  appeared :  Atlas  Universel  de  Geographic 
(Paris,  1923),  Nordisk  Varlds  Atlas  (Stockholm,  1926),  and  The  Chambers  of  Commerce 
Atlas  (London,  1925).  Grande  Atlante  Geografico  (Novara,  1927),  is  a  publication  of  the 
Istituto  Geografico  de  Agostini;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  each  continental  group  of 
maps,  a  valuable  series  of  industrial  and  commercial  maps  with  descriptive  text.  Philips’ 
Mercantile  Marine  Atlas  of  the  World  (London,  1926)  has  as  distinctive  features :  harbor 
plans,  shipping  routes,  and  ports,  with  distances  between  them.  The  latter  is  worked  out 
on  a  scale  that  makes  the  atlas  unique.  Wellhandels- Atlas  (Berlin)  deals  with  the  com¬ 
modities  of  trade  and  routes  of  transport  in  a  graphic  manner  and  in  addition  supplies 
a  general  bibliography  as  well  as  a  special  fist  of  references  relating  to  each  commodity. 
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CHAPTER  II.  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

The  Oxford  Survey  of  the  British  Empire,  edited  by  A.  J.  Herbertson  and  O.  J.  R. 
Howarth,  6  vols.  (Oxford,  1914),  is  the  best  general  survey  of  the  empire  and  its  parts. 
In  addition  there  may  be  noted  a  series  of  volumes  edited  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  under 
the  title,  A  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies  (Oxford,  1887—  ).  Among  shorter 

treatments  of  the  same  subject  are  the  following :  Lionel  Curtis,  The  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  (London,  1918);  its  subtitle,  “an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  citizenship  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  into  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  communities  thereof,”  explains 
its  purpose;  admirable  in  treatment  are  its  maps  and  diagrams  (some  in  color),  which 
attempt  a  critical  display  of  distributions  and  areas  by  comparative  values.  Alfred 
Zimmern,  The  Third  British  Empire  (London,  1926).  Albert  Demangeon,  L’Empire 
britannique:  Etude  de  geographic  coloniale  (Paris,  1923);  Engl,  transl.  by  E.  F.  Row,  The 
British  Empire:  A  Study  in  Colonial  Geography  (London  and  New  York,  1925).  Erich 
Obst,  England,  Europa,  und  die  Welt  (Berlin,  1927).  A.  F.  Pollard,  The  British  Empire: 
Its  Past,  Its  Present,  and  Its  Future  (London,  1909).  W.  H.  Woodward,  The  Expansion 
of  the  British  Empire,  1500-1911  (Cambridge,  1911).  On  the  government  of  England,  see 
the  standard  work  on  that  subject,  The  Government  of  England,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1912), 
by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  A.  B.  Keith,  Responsible  Government  in  the  Dominions,  3  vols. 
(Oxford,  1912),  has  a  detailed  and  well-documented  account  of  dominion  government.  G. 
V.  Fiddes,  The  Dominions  and  Colonial  Offices  (London,  1926).  For  an  authoritative 
survey  of  the  natural  resources,  trade,  and  food  and  raw  material  requirements  of  the 
British  dominions,  see  the  Final  Report  of  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  (London,  1918). 
Evans  Lewin,  “The  Resources  of  the  Empire,”  in  The  British  Empire:  A  Survey  in  Twelve 
Volumes  (General  Editor,  Hugh  Gunn)  (London,  1924).  The  Imperial  Institute  publishes 
a  series  of  Monographs  on  Mineral  Resources  with  Special  Reference  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Institute  has  many  articles  on  empire  commodities.  H.  Stanley 
Jevons’  monograph  on  The  British  Coal  Trade  (London,  1915)  is  excellent;  it  contains  a 
chapter  on  the  world’s  coal  resources.  A.  J.  Sargent,  Seaways  of  the  Empire  (London, 
1918),  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  geography  of  transport  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  great  British  trade  realm;  it  contains  good  semi-diagrammatic  maps.  The  Approach 
towards  a  System  of  Imperial  Air  Communications,  Air  Ministry  (London,  1926)  has  maps  in 
color  showing  existing  and  proposed  imperial  air  routes,  wind  and  weather  conditions, 
meteorological  stations;  separate  maps  show  French,  German,  American,  Russian,  and 
miscellaneous  existing  and  proposed  routes.  Sir  Charles  Close,  “Population  and 
Migration :  A  Statistical  Study  with  Special  Reference  to  the  English-speaking  Peoples,” 
Geography,  Vol.  14,  1927,  pp.  1-24. 

Albert  Demangeon,  Les  lies  Britanniques  (Paris,  1927)  and  Halford  J.  Mackinder, 
Britain  and  the  British  Seas  (Oxford,  1906),  are  geographical  treatments  of  the  British  Isles. 
J.  P.  Howell,  An  Agricultural  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales  (Southampton,  1925)  contains  a 
valuable  series  of  dot  maps.  B.  C.  Wallis,  “  Central  England  during  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury:  The  Break-down  of  Industrial  Isolation,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Yol.  3,  1917,  pp.  28-52,  has 
population  density  maps  for  1801,  1851,  and  1901  and  a  map  showing  the  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  population  during  the  19th  century.  R.  E.  Prothero,  English  Farming: 
Past  and  Present  (London,  1912).  Chapter  14,  pp.  290  et  seq.,  “The  Rural  Population, 
1780  to  1813,”  and  successive  chapters,  outline  the  conditions  of  life  in  rural  England  during 
the  past  century,  the  cause  of  agricultural  depression,  and  the  state  of  agriculture.  There 
are  valuable  appendixes  giving  a  list  of  early  writers  on  agriculture,  statistics  of  agricultural 
production,  etc.  Report  on  the  Decline  in  the  Agricultural  Population  of  Great  Britain,  1881- 
1906,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  (London,  1906)  includes  a  colored  map  showing  the 
agricultural  deficiencies  that  are  the  subject  of  study  and  graphs  showing  changes  in  arable 
land,  laborers,  cattle,  and  sheep.  J.  R.  McCulloch,  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Empire,  Vol.  1  (London,  1837)  is  particularly  valuable  because  it  gives  a  detailed  con- 
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temporary  description  of  processes  that  were  in  time  to  run  their  course  to  the  detriment  of 
English  agriculture.  Warren  S.  Thompson,  “Britain’s  Population  Problem  as  Seen  by 
an  American,  Econ.  Journ.,  June,  1926,  pp.  177-191,  is  a  significant  article  which  concludes 
that  Britain  is  over-populated  and  that  the  development  of  her  agriculture  is  a  prime  neces¬ 
sity  for  relief.  Mark  Jefferson,  “The  Distribution  of  British  Cities,  and  the  Empire,” 
Geogr.  Rev.,  Yol.  4,  1917,  pp.  387-394.  Ernest  Barker,  Ireland  in  Ihe  Last  Fifty  Years 
(1866-1918),  2d  ed.  (Oxford,  1919),  is  a  short  but  illuminating  and  rational  survey  of  the 
Irish  problem.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Ireland  in  the  New  Century  (London,  1904),  is  an 
indispensable  reference  written  by  a  scholar  with  practical  experience  in  Irish  affairs. 
W.  O’C.  Morris,  Ireland:  1494-1905,  in  Cambridge  Historical  Series,  2d  ed.  (1909),  is  a 
review  of  the  entire  Irish  question.  Y.  M.  Goblet,  “La  Frontiere  de  l’Ulster,”  Ann.  de 
Geogr.,  Vol.  31,  1922,  pp.  402-416.  A  statement  is  made,  accompanied  by  three  maps  and 
statistical  material,  concerning  Catholic  population  as  a  whole  and  certain  election  and 
trade  statistics.  “The  Irish  Boundary  Question,”  Round  Table,  September,  1924, 
pp.  767-783,  discusses  difficulties  that  involve  the  boundary  question.  Ulster  Year  Rook 
1926  (Belfast,  1926). 

George  Bryce,  A  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People  (New  York,  1914)  has  as 
Appendix  A,  “The  Constitution  of  Canada :  Provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act,” 
which  provided  for  a  union  of  the  four  eastern  provinces  and  the  building  of  an  intercolonial 
railway  to  connect  Llalifax  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  A.  Siegfried,  Le  Canada:  Les 
deux  races,  2d  ed.  (Paris,  1907).  G.  M.  Wrong,  The  Two  Races  in  Canada  (1925),  a  lecture 
before  the  Canadian  Historical  Association.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  “  The  Laurentian  Plateau 
in  Canadian  Economic  Development,”  Econ.  Geogr.,  Vol.  2,  1926,  pp.  537-550.  Helge 
Nelson,  “The  Interior  Colonization  in  Canada  at  the  Present  Day  and  its  Natural  Condi¬ 
tions,”  Geografiska  Annaler,  Vol.  5,  1923,  pp.  244-308.  H.  P.  Desjardins,  “Land  Settle¬ 
ment  in  Canada,”  Internatl.  Rev.  of  Agric.  Economics,  Jan.-Mar.  1926,  pp.  3-49.  Sir  Henry 
Rew,  Economics  Resources  of  Canada  (1925).  Canada  and  Its  Provinces  (Toronto,  1914), 
Vol.  8.  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration :  (1)  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  Vol.  II  (Washington,  1909), 
pp.  708-723.  (2)  The  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States  before  the  Permanent  Court  of 

Arbitration  at  The  Hague  (Washington,  1910),  pp.  3-17;  this  outlines  the  shore  treaties 
with  the  French,  and  it  was  the  treatment  of  the  French  by  the  British  under  these 
treaties  which  was  made  the  basis  of  American  claims  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  dis¬ 
pute.  Sir  P.  T.  McGrath,  “The  Labrador  Boundary  Decision,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  17, 
1927,  pp.  643-660.  Sir  Robert  Falconer,  The  United  States  as  a  Neighbour  from  a 
Canadian  Point  of  View  (Cambridge,  1925),  is  one  of  the  best  general  works  on  the  subject. 
“American  Economic  Penetration  of  Canada,”  Canadian  Hist.  Rev.,  Vol.  8,  1927,  pp.  31-40. 
L.  I.  Dublin,  Population  Problems  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1926).  Report  of  the  West  Indian  Conference  (London,  1926).  Raye  R.  Platt,  “A  Note 
on  Political  Sovereignty  and  Administration  in  the  Caribbean,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  16,  1926, 
pp.  623-637,  shows  the  division  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  among  the  several  sover¬ 
eignties.  Report  of  the  British  Guiana  Commission,  1927  (Cmd.  2841) :  and  the  reply  by 
the  Elected  Members  of  the  Combined  Court  of  British  Guiana,  1928  (Cmd.  3047). 

Lionel  Curtis,  “South  Africa  since  the  Union,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  August,  1927, 
pp.  253-263,  provides  an  excellent  brief  treatment  of  the  South  African  problem.  W.  H. 
Dawson,  South  Africa:  People,  Places,  and  Problems  (London,  1925).  Among  the  interest¬ 
ing  maps  in  Third  Census  of  the  Population  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Enumerated  3rd 
May,  1921 :  Report  with  summaries  and  analysis  of  the  detailed  tables,  Parts  I  to  IX  (Pretoria, 
1924),  are  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Bantu  population,  the  distribution  of  the 
non-European  population  excluding  Bantu,  the  Euronean  population,  and  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  of  European  population  from  1911  to  1921.  Fourth  Census  of  the  Population  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  Enumerated  4th  May,  1926,  Part  I :  Population,  Number,  Sex,  and 
Geographical  Distribution  of  the  European  Population ;  Part  II :  Ages  of  the  European 
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Population  (Pretoria,  1927).  The  Office  of  Census  and  Statistics  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  issues  a  Special  Report  Series  annually  including  statistics  of  migration.  W.  M. 
Macmillan,  The  South  African  Agrarian  Problem  and  Its  Historical  Development  (Johannes¬ 
burg,  1919)  is  a  fundamental  paper.  “The  Indian  Question  in  South  Africa  and  the  Round 
Table  Conference,”  Asiatic  Rev.,  April,  1927,  pp.  177-190.  Lord  Olivier,  The  Anatomy 
°f  African  Misery  (London,  1927) :  the  elements  of  the  racial  problem  of  South  Africa 
clearly  presented.  R.  A.  Lehfeldt,  The  National  Resources  of  South  Africa  (Johannes¬ 
burg,  London,  1922).  Union  of  South  Africa:  Final  Report  of  the  Drought  Investigation 
Commission,  October,  1923  (Cape  Town,  1923),  is  an  illuminating  report  with  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  maps  showing  areas  of  decreasing  white  population,  white  emigration  and 
immigration,  water  supply  (boreholes,  etc.),  run-off  and  rainfall,  agricultural  and  pastoral 
use  of  the  land.  A.  C.  Jennings,  “Irrigation  and  Water  Supplies  in  Southern  Rhodesia,” 
South  African  Journ.  of  Sci.,  Vol.  24,  1927,  pp.  21-36,  is  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  ex¬ 
isting  and  potential  irrigable  areas  and  water  power  sites. 

The  Earl  of  Ronaldshay,  India:  A  Rird’s-eye  View  (Roston  and  New  York,  1924), 
penetrates  to  the  heart  of  many  of  India’s  material  and  spiritual  problems.  Sir  Thomas  H. 
Holdich,  India  (London,  1904),  presents  the  country  from  the  geographical  standpoint. 
The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  3d  ed.,  26  vols.  (Oxford,  1907-1909),  includes  a  complete 
survey  of  India,  as  a  whole  and  by  parts,  together  with  an  excellent  atlas.  Census  of  India, 
1921,  Vol.  1,  Part  I,  Report  (Calcutta,  1924)  contains  maps,  graphs,  statistical  tables,  and 
valuable  interpretive  text.  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  The  Land  Systems  of  British  India, 
3  vols.  (Oxford,  1892),  and  The  Indian  Village  Community  (London,  1896),  are  standard 
works  on  the  subject.  A.  Loveday,  The  History  and  Economics  of  Indian  Famines  (London, 
1914),  contains  a  history  and  tabulation  of  Indian  famines  from  early  times  to  the  present 
with  a  discussion  of  relief  organization  and  protective  measures.  R.  Mukerjee,  Rural 
Economy  of  India  (London,  1926).  Particularly  interesting  are  the  tendencies  pointed  out 
by  Richard  Mather,  in  “The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  India,”  Journ.  Royal  Soc.  of  Arts, 
Vol.  75,  1927,  pp.  600-624.  Stanley  Rice,  “Indian  Political  Development:  A  Survey  of 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms,”  Asiatic  Rev.,  Vol.  22,  1926,  pp.  545-560.  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Whyte,  The  Goal  in  India,”  Foreign  Affairs,  April,  1927,  pp.  393-406.  A  brief 
and  scholarly  account  of  certain  administrative  difficulties  that  have  their  roots  in  the  past 
is  given  in  Michael  F.  O’Dwyer’s  “Races  and  Religions  in  the  Punjab,”  Journ.  Royal 
Soc.  of  Arts,  Vol.  74,  1926,  pp.  420-449.  For  accounts  of  India’s  problems  on  her  north¬ 
western  frontier  see  Sir  James  Douie,  The  Punjab,  North-west  Frontier  Province  and  Hash 
mir  (Cambridge,  1916),  and  Sir  Thomas  H.  Holdich,  The  Gates  of  India  (London,  1910). 
For  a  statement  from  the  British  point  of  view  of  the  problem  of  Afghanistan  in  relation  to 
Russian  Central  Asia  in  India,  consult  Sir  William  Thomson,  “The  Problem  of  Afghanis 
tan,”  Journ.  Central  Asian  Soc.,  Vol.  13,  1926,  pp.  187-204.  Sir  J.  G.  Scott,  Burma  •  A 
Handbook  of  Practical  Information  (revised  edition  London,  1921),  is  useful  and  excellently 
illustrated  C  W.  Harrison,  editor  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Federated  Malay  States 
(London,  1919 P),  has  material,  including  maps,  not  easily  found  elsewhere  See  also 
Handbook  to  British  Malaya  (1923).  ° 

Lord  Cromer  Modern  Egypt,  2  vols.  (London,  1908),  is  a  masterly  survey  of  British 
rule  m  Egypt.  La  Constitution  egyptienne,  Renseignements  Coloniaux  No.  5  (SuddI  to 
L  Afnque  Frangaise  for  May,  1923),  pp.  167  et  seq.  Henri  Lorin,  L’Egypte  d’auioJrd’huP 
Le  pays  et  les  hommes  (Cairo,  1926).  Sir  William  Willcocks  and  J  I  Craig  Favnf' 
Irrigation,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1913),  is  both  technical  and  general  For^conS  of 
agriculture  in  Egypt  and  an  outline  of  the  controversy  .between  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
and  the  Egyptian  administration  respecting  the  control  of  the  Nile  waters  see  the  two 
principal  papers  in  the  controversy :  (1)  Sir  William  Willcocks,  The  Nile  Protects  fCabn 
1919) ;  (2)  Sir  Murdock  MacDonald,  Nile  Control  Works  1919  (Cairo,  1920)  For  a  recent 
statement  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  problem  of  utilization  of  the  Nile  waters  see  H  F 
Hurst,  Progress  in  the  Study  of  the  Hydrology  of  the  Nile  in  the  Last  Twenty  Years,” 
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Geogr.  Journ.,  Vol.  70,  1927,  pp.  440-464.  On  Egyptian  agriculture  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  by  Albert  Demangeon,  “Problemes  actuels  et  aspects  nouveaux  de  la  vie 
rurale  en  Egypte,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.  Vol.  35,  1926,  pp.  155-173.  Question  of  the  Frontier 
between  Turkey  and  Iraq,  League  of  Nations,  C.  400.  M.  147,  1925.  H.  I.  Lloyd,  “The 
Geography  of  the  Mosul  Boundary,”  Geogr.  Journal,  Vol.  68,  1926,  pp.  104-117.  Text 
of  the  treaty  of  Angora,  June  5,  1926,  between  Great  Britain,  Iraq,  and  Turkey,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  delimitation  of  the  frontiers  between  Turkey  and  Iraq  is  available  in  League 
of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  Vol.  64,  1927,  No.  1511  (see  for  exact  title).  Miss  G.  L.  Bell 
has  prepared  a  British  official  report  entitled  Review  of  the  Civil  Administration  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  (London,  1920),  which  presents  the  views  of  the  chief  Arab  sheikhs  of  Mesopotamia 
toward  British  administration  of  the  region.  Sir  Arnold  Wilson,  “Mesopotamia,  1914- 
1921,”  Journ.  Central  Asian  Soc.,  Vol.  8,  1921,  pp.  144-161.  On  page  147  is  a  table  of 
population  statistics.  F.  D.  Hammond,  Report  on  the  Railways  of  Iraq  (London,  1927). 
Bulletins  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are:  “The  Near 
East,”  Information  Service,  Supplement  No.  I  (March,  1926);  “American  Oil  Interests  in 
Mesopotamia,”  Information  Service,  Vol.  2,  No.  6  (May  22,  1926);  “British  Interests  in 
Mesopotamia,”  Editorial  Information  Service,  Series  1925-26,  No.  4  (November  17,  1925). 


CHAPTER  III.  THE  MOHAMMEDAN  WORLD 


The  standard  reference  is  now  Annuaire  du  Monde  Musulman.  This  publication  has 
been  appearing  since  1923  and  gives  bibliographical  references  to  all  of  the  publications  bear¬ 
ing  on  Mohammedan  countries.  See  also  the  issues  of  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Islamiques, 
formerly  published  under  the  title  Revue  du  Monde  Musulman  Revue  du  Monde  Musul¬ 
man,  “  Le  Domaine  de  l’lslam,”  Vol.  55  (1923),  contains  a  great  many  maps  showing  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Mohammedans,  especially  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Sir  T.  W.  Arnold,  The  Caliphate, 
Oxford,  1924.  On  the  Moslem  confraternities  see  G.  F.  Andrews,  “Islam  and  the  Con¬ 
fraternities  in  French  North  Africa,”  Geogr.  Journ.,  Vol.  47,  1916,  pp.  116-130,  and  the 
titles  listed  in  the  accompanying  bibliography.  C.  A.  Willis,  “Religious  Confraternities 
of  the  Sudan,”  Sudan  Notes  and  Records,  Vol.  4,  1921,  pp.  175-194.  E.  F.  Gautier, 
L’Islamisation  de  I’Afrique  du  Nord:  Les  Siecles  obscurs  duj  Maghreb  (Paris,  1927)  has  a 
geographical  reconstruction  of  North  African  history.  The  new  treaties  between  the  Nejd 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Transjordan  and  Iraq  authorities  affect  the  tribes  of  the  Syrian 
desert  and  the  wells  and  pastures  important  to  them  in  their  migrations :  the  boundary 
zones  and  the  tribes  therein  are  fully  described  in  a  new  work  by  Alois  Musil  on  the  Northern 
Negd,  American  Geographical  Society  Oriental  Explorations  and  Studies  No.  5,  1928. 


CHAPTER  IV.  FRANCE 

G.  Hanotaux,  editor,  Histoire  de  la  Nation  Frangaise,  to  be  completed  in  15  volumes, 
has  been  announced,  and  two  volumes  by  Jean  Brunhes  on  the  human  geography  of 
France  have  appeared:  Vol.  1  (1921)  is  general  and  regional;  Vol.  2  (1926)  is  political, 
economic,  and  social.  Vidal  de  la  Blache,  La  France  (Paris,  1908),  is  the  standard  work 
on  the  regional  geography  of  France.  Onesime  Reclus,  Atlas  de  la  Plus  Grande  France 
(Paris,  1913-1915),  includes  maps  of  the  various  French  departments  and  colonies,  together 
with  descriptive  and  interpretive  text.  Raymond  Poincare,  How  France  Is  Governed 
(New  York,  1914),  contains  a  description  of  French  political  institutions  and  a  history  o 
France  since  ,  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Harold  G.  Moulton  and  Cleona  Lewis ;  The 
French  Debt  Problem  (New  York,  1926),  analyzes  broadly  the  present  economic  condition 
of  France :  a  fundamental  reference  in  the  study  of  post-war  France.  J  he  introduction  to 
“The  Psychology  of  French  Political  Parties”  by  Andre  Siegfried,  in  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  (Vol.  7,  1928,  pp.  12-28),  explains  with  admirable  clearness 
why  foreigners  find  it  difficult  to  understand  French  politics.  The  startling  effect  of  the 
French  tariffs  upon  certain  French  colonies  and  the  exclusive  French  colonial  policy  is  given 
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by  W.  L.  Middleton,  “French  Tariffs  and  French  Colonies,”  Contemporary  Rev.,  January, 
1928,  pp.  48-53.  For  a  discussion  of  the  statistics  and  the  bearing  upon  present  problems, 
see  G.  Walter,  La  France  d'aujourd-hui:  Agriculture-industrie-commerce  (Paris,  1927). 
Maurice  Zimmerman,  “La  population  de  la  France  d’apres  le  recensement  du  7  mars, 
1926,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Yol.  36,  1927,  pp.  328-335.  A.  Demangeon  and  M.  Matinchot, 
“Les  variations  de  la  population  de  la  France  de  1881  a  1921,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Yol.  35, 
1926,  pp.  499-510.  Among  important  recent  studies  on  population  problems  of  France  is 
Hans  Harmsen,  Bevolkerungsprobleme  Frankreichs  (Berlin-Grunewald,  1927).  See  also 
W.  A.  Gauld  and  Sydney  Herbert,  “France  and  Her  Immigration  Problems,”  Geography, 
Yol.  14, 1927,  pp.  111-122.  For  a  recent  account  of  immigration  into  France,  see  G.  Mauco, 
“Les  etrangers  dans  les  campagnes  frangaises,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  35,  1926,  pp.  97-123. 
Hans  Bernhard,  Landbauzonen,  landliche  Entvolkerung  und  landwirtschaftliche  Einwan- 
derung  in  Frankreich,  mit  besonderer  Berizcksichtigung  der  schweizerischen  Ansiedlung  in 
Siidwestfrankreich  (Zurich,  1927),  has  valuable  statistics  and  analyses  and  maps  in  color. 
J.  H.  Clapham,  The  Economic  Development  of  France  and  Germany  1815-1914  (Cambridge, 
1921).  For  a  post-war  view  of  the  economic  status  of  France,  see  J.  R.  Cahill,  Report  on  the 
Economic  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  France,  1925—1926  (Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
London,  1927),  which  includes  an  appendix  on  the  progress  made  in  restoring  the  devastated 
regions  up  to  January  1,  1926.  Guy  Greer,  The  Ruhr-Lorraine  Industrial  Problem  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1925).  The  authoritative  presentation  of  the  French  position  with  respect  to 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Saar  valley,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Rhineland  is  to  be  found  in  V Alsace- 
Lorraine,  et  la  frontiere  du  nord-est  (Paris,  1918) ;  it  constitutes  Vol.  1  of  the  Travaux  du 
Comite  d  Etudes,  a  series  of  handbooks  and  monographs  for  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference 
of  Paris,  1919.  A.  H.  Brooks  and  Morris  F.  La  Croix,  “  The  Iron  and  Associated  Industries 
of  Lorraine,  the  Sarre  District,  Luxemburg  and  Belgium,”  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  703  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1920),  is  a  scientific  piece  of  work  of  permanent  value.  P.  Vidal  de  la  Blache, 
La  France  de  I’Est:  Lorraine- Alsace  (Paris,  1917).  Lucien  Gallois,  “Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Europe,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  1918,  pp.  89-115,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  economic 
resources  in  relation  to  the  political  geography.  For  three  valuable  articles  on  the  Saar 
basin,  presenting  respectively  its  historic,  economic,  and  demographic  characteristics  see 
Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  28,  1919,  pp.  249-292.  Harold  Callender,  “Alsace-Lorraine  since 
the  War,”  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  5,  1927,  pp.  427-437.  Ruth  Putnam,  Luxemburg  and  Her 
Neighbors  (New  York,  1918),  recounts  the  history  of  the  grand  duchy  and  outlines  its  inter¬ 
national  position  before  the  war. 

Agreement  between  Palestine  and  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  to  facilitate  good  neighborly  re¬ 
lations  in  connection  with  frontier  questions,  signed  at  Jerusalem,  February  2,  1926  (Treaty 
Series  No.  19,  1927),  contains  in  Article  3  provisions  similar  to  those  in  other  treaties  in¬ 
volving  regions  of  nomadic  and  semi-nomadic  population  around  the  borders  of  Iraq 
Transjordan,  the  Nejd,  etc.,  which  permit  such  population  freely  to  cross  the  frontier 
m  the  enjoyment  of  water,  grazing,  or  cultivation  rights.  George-Samne,  La  Syrie 
(  ans,  1921),  with  photographs  and  6  maps  including  railways  and  populations,  giving 
the  densities  m  3  grades  by  races.  The  book  is  well  documented  and  contains  a  quantity 
of  important  legislative  and  constitutional  documents.  A.  Bernard,  “Les  populations 
de  la  Syne  et  de  la  Palestine  d’apres  les  derniers  recensements,”  Ann  de  G'eoar  Vol  33 
1924,  pp.  73-79.  Le„»„„  SmOT,  Syria  (London.  1926).  A  convenient  guide  to  the 
era  ure  of  Syria  is  to  be  found  in  a  large  work  by  Paul  Masson,  Elements  Tune 
bibliographic  frangaise  de  la  Syrie,  2  vols.  (Marseilles,  1919).  Albert  Sarraut  La  mise 
en  vahur  des  colonies  franjaises  (Paris,  1923).  E.  Rouard  de  Card,  Trades  de  Delimita¬ 
tion  concernant  l  Afrique  Frangaise  (Paris,  1910),  contains  texts  of  treaties  and  illustrative 

TZS  VZ  UP  t0idfr  f  publicaW  E-  F-  Gautier,  L’Algerie  et  la  Melropole 

“T6  ’  1920)’  °fferS  a  g0°d  brjef  outline  of  Algerian  life  and  problems.  E.  F.  Gautier, 
The  Trans-Saharan  Railway,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  15,  1925,  pp.  51-69.  Henri  Lorin,  “Le 
Transsaharien  dans  1  Afrique  au  XX-  Siecle,”  Revue  Econ.  Iniernatl.,  Vol.  4,  1927,  pp. 
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407-433.  Augustin  Bernard,  “Recensement  de  1926  dans  l’Afrique  du  Nord,”  Ann.  de 
Geogr.,  Yol.  36,  1927,  pp.  136-142.  Algerie:  Carte  administrative  des  Territoires  du  Sud, 
1 :  3,500,000,  Gouvernement  General  de  l’Algerie  (Algiers,  1927).  Les  Territoires  du  Sud  de 
L’ Algerie:  Expose  de  leur  situation,  Gouvernement  General  de  1’ Algerie  (Algiers  1922): 
accompanied  by  hypsometric  and  geologic  maps  in  color  as  well  as  a  series  on  rainfall,  wind 
direction,  and  relief  of  selected  areas.  Augustin  Bernard  and  R.  de  Flotte  de  Roque- 
vaire,  Atlas  d' Algerie  et  de  Tunisie,  Direction  de  l’Agriculture,  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Coloni¬ 
sation  Gouvernement  General  de  1’ Algerie  (Algiers,  Paris)  :  geologic,  hypsometric,  climatic, 
vegetational  maps,  1923-1926.  Alfred  de  Tarde,  “The  Work  of  France  in  Morocco,” 
Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  8,  1919,  pp.  1-30.  See  also  pp.  56-58  of  the  last-named  volume  for  a  note 
on  the  progress  of  French  occupation.  Georges  Hardy  and  Jean  Celerier  :  Les  grandes 
lignes  de  la  geographic  du  Maroc  (Paris,  1922).  Henri  Le  Pointe,  La  colonisation  fran- 
gaise  au  pays  des  Somalis  (Paris,  1917?),  explains  the  value  of  Somaliland’s  position  on  the 
Red  Sea  and  as  a  point  of  exit  for  the  Abyssinian  hinterland.  “Le  trafic  des  chemins  de  fer 
et  les  previsions  budgetaires  de  1928,”  L’Afrique  Frangaise,  February,  1928,  pp.  73-78,  gives 
the  tonnage  of  merchandise  and  its  value  from  1913  to  1926  in  French  West  Africa,  together 
with  a  railway  map.  M.  Abadie,  La  Colonie  du  Niger  (Paris,  1927)  is  an  excellent  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  “Benjamin”  of  the  French  colonies.  A  French  statement  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  and  problems  of  Madagascar  is  found  in  Guillaume  Grandidier,  “Madagascar,” 
Geogr.  Rev.,  Yol.  10,  1920,  pp.  197-222. 

CHAPTER  V.  BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Most  admirable  and  thorough  of  all  modern  publications  on  Belgium  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  is  a  beautifully  executed  and  extremely  well  illustrated  work  by  Albert  Demangeon 
entitled  Belgique,  Pays-Bas,  Luxembourg  (Tome  2,  Geographic  Universelle,  Paris,  1927). 
Raoul  Blanchard,  La  Flandre  (Paris,  1906),  is  a  regional  geographical  study  of  the  Flemish 
plain  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  V.  Bierkens,  “Le  port  d’ Anvers :  Son  avenir,  son 
importance  economique  pour  la  Suisse,”  Bull.  Soc.  Neuchateloise  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  28,  1919, 
pp.  5-208,  describes  the  port  and  its  relations  to  Swiss  trade.  Aug.  Vermeylen,  Quelques 
aspects  de  la  question  des  langues  en  Belgique  (Brussels,  1919).  Particularly  valuable  in  a 
study  of  Limburg  and  the  Scheldt  is  C.  H.  Haskins  and  R.  H.  Lord,  Some  Problems  of  the 
Peace  Conference  (Cambridge,  1920),  pp.  62-66.  A.  B.  Keith,  The  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
Berlin  Act  (London,  1919),  is  a  historical  study.  “La  politique  economique  au  Congo 
beige,”  Rapport  au  Comite  permanent  du  Congres  colonial,  1924.  For  current  information 
regarding  railroads,  minerals,  and  political  conditions,  consult  recent  numbers  of  CONGO  et 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Beige  d’Etudes  Coloniales,  published  at  Brussels.  Similar  information 
may  be  found  in  Bulletin  Agricole  du  Congo  Beige  (Brussels).  The  standard  statistical 
source  is  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique  et  du  Congo  Beige  (Brussels).  M.  Warthin, 
“Transportation  Developments  in  Central  Africa,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  18,  1928,  pp.  307-309. 

R.  Schuiling,  Nederland:  Handboek  der  Aardrijkskunde,  5th  ed.  (Zwolle,  1915),  is  a 
standard  geographical  work  on  Holland.  K.  Zeeman,  Moderne  Geographic  van  Nederland, 
3d  ed.  (Amsterdam,  1917),  relates  the  physiography  to  the  economic  and  industrial  geography. 
A.  A.  Beekman,  Nederland  als  Polderland,  2d  ed.  (Zutphen,  1915),  is  an  excellent  detailed 
treatise  on  Holland’s  reclaimed  areas.  For  the  latest  developments  in  the  reclamation  of  the 
Zuider  Zee,  consult  R.  Schmidt,  “Die  Abschliessung  und  Trockenlegung  der  Zuidersee,” 
Meereskunde,  Vol.  15,  No.  5  (Berlin,  1927) ;  also  R.  V.  Laming,  Report  on  Economic 
Conditions  in  the  Netherlands  (Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  London,.  1928),  p.  36. 
j  p.  Van  Lonkhuyzen,  “Land  Reclamation  and  Land  Improvement  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,”  Internatl.  Rev.  of  Agric.  Economics,  July-Sept.  1925,  pp.  449-478.  Clive  Day, 
The  Policy  and  Administration  of  the  Dutch  in  Java  (New  York,  1904).  Handbook  of  the 
Netherland  East  Indies,  Dept,  of  Agri.,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  Buitenzorg,  Java,  1924. 
S.  Van  Valeenburg,  “Java:  The  Economic  Geography  of  a  Tropical  Island,”  Geogr.  Rev., 
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Vol.  15,  1925,  pp.  563-583.  Agricultural  Atlas  of  Java  and  Madura,  Bull.  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  No.  33  (Weltevreden,  1926).  For  a  Dutch  view  of  labor  policies  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies,  see  Dirk  Fock,  “The  Labour  Problem  in  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
Archipelago,”  Asiatic  Bev.,  Vol.  23,  1927,  pp.  625-635.  For  an  account  of  the  rubber 
industry  in  Cochin  China,  British  Borneo,  India  and  Burma,  Ceylon,  Netherlands  India, 
Malaya  (collectively  known  as  the  Middle  East)  see  D.  M.  Figart,  “The  Plantation 
Bubber  Industry  in  the  Middle  East,”  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  Trade  Promotion  Ser.  No.  2 
(Washington,  1925).  Economical  Map  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  1 :  1,650,000,  1923,  Royal 
Topographical  Service  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

CHAPTERS  VI,  VII.  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL 

C.  E.  Chapman,  A  History  of  Spain  (New  York,  1918),  is  a  brief  history  of  Spain  based 
largely  upon  the  comprehensive  work  of  the  Spanish  historian,  Altamira.  R.  B.  Merriman, 
The  Rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New,  4  vols.,  of  which  3  are  pub¬ 
lished  (Vols.  1  and  2,  New  York,  1918;  Vol.  3,  New  York,  1925).  F.  B.  Deakin,  Spain 
To-day  (New  York,  1924).  J.  Dantin  Cereceda,  Resumen  fisiografica  de  la  peninsula 
iberica  (Madrid,  1912),  supplies  the  best  available  general  view  of  the  physiographic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  natural  regions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  J.  Dantin  Cereceda,  Ensayo  acerca 
de  las  regiones  naturales  de  Espaha,  Vol.  1  (Madrid,  1922).  Eduardo  Reyes  Pr6sper, 
Las  estepas  de  Espaha  y  su  vegetacion  (Madrid,  1915),  describes  the  physical  character  of 
the  drier  portions  of  Spain.  Julius  Klein,  The  Mesta  (Cambridge,  1920),  is  a  thorough 
study  of  the  institution  of  that  name,  which  was  developed  by  the  grazing  interests  and 
dominated  the  economic  life  of  portions  of  Spain  for  several  centuries.  Agrarian  Conditions 
in  Spain,  Studies  and  Reports  Series  K,  No.  2,  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva  (1920). 
Fernando  de  Los  Rios,  “The  Agrarian  Problem  in  Spain,”  Internatl.  Labor  Rev.,  Vol.  11, 

1925,  pp.  877-901.  Illustrations  of  the  recent  effects  of  land  colonization  in  the  territory 
of  Spakfare  given  in  Ibero-Amerikanisches  Archiv  (Vol.  1,  No.  2,  1925).  Egidia  Ferrari, 
“  Irrigation  in  Spain  :  A  New  Type  of  Institution,”  Internatl.  Rev.  of  Agric.  Economics,  Vol.  4, 

1926,  pp.  397-414.  Alfred  Ruhl,  Vom  Wirtschaftsgeist  in  Spanien,  2d  ed.  (Leipzig,  1928). 

E.  H.  del  Villar,  El  valor  geografico  de  Espaha:  Ensayo  de  ecetica.  Estudio  comparativo 
de  las  condiciones  naturales  del  pais  para  el  desarrollo  de  la  vida  humana  y  la  civilization," 
Madrid,  1921.  Max  Lowe,  La  population  de  l’Espagne  d’apres  le  recensement  de 
1920,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  33,  1924,  pp.  177-182.  Walter  B.  Harris,  “Spain  and  Mo¬ 
rocco,”  Contemporary  Rev.,  Vol.  123  (1923),  pp.  49-58.  Don  Alfonso  Merry  del  Val, 
“The  Spanish  Zones  in  Morocco,”  Geogr.  Journ.,  Vol.  55,  1920,  pp.  319-349,  409-422,  dis¬ 
cusses  Spanish  interests  in  Morocco  at  the  present  time.  R.  Beltran  Rozpide,  “Ifni  y 
su  Territorio,”  Bol.  Real  Soc.  Geogr.,  Vol.  67,  1927,  pp.  215-260.  “  The  International  Prob¬ 

lem  of  Tangier,”  Foreign  Policy  Association  Information  Service,  Vol.  2,  Sept.  29,  1926. 

George  Young,  Portugal  Old  and  Young:  An  Historical  Study  (Oxford,  1917),  deals 
with  the  history  and  the  present  problems  of  Portugal.  Monthly  Record  of  Migration,  Vol.  2, 

1927,  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva,  discusses  on  pages  297—299,  the  effects  of 
emigration  to  South  Africa  and  the  restrictive  measures  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1927 :  also  in  notes  the  encouragement  given  to  colonization  in  Mozambique. 
Luis  Schwaldach,  Emigragao  e  colonizagaO  (Lisbon,  1914),  deals  with  the  problems  of 
colonization  from  the  Portuguese  standpoint.  Hans  Meyer,  Das  Portugiesische  Kolonial- 
reich  der  Gegenwart  (Berlin,  1918).  Angel  Marvaud,  Le  Portugal  et  ses  colonies  (Paris, 
1912),  is  a  political  and  economic  study. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  ITALY 

Count  Antonio  Cippico,  Italy:  The  Central  Problem  of  the  Mediterranean,  Institute 
of  Politics  (New  Haven,  1926),  takes  up  modern  Italy  from  the  Fascist  standpoint,  discusses 
national  rivalries  and  the  place  of  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean  realm.  Dale  Yoder,  “The 
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Real  Revolution  in  Italy,”  Amer.  Journ.  of  Sociology,  January  1928,  pp.  586-598.  E.  M. 
Jamison,  C.  M.  Ady,  K.  D.  Vernon,  C.  S.  Terry,  Italy,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  (Oxford, 
1917),  is  a  convenient  presentation  of  the  essential  facts  of  Italian  history.  C.  E.  McGuire, 
Italy  s  International  Economic  Position  (New  York,  1927),  contains  two  maps  showing  the 
population  distribution  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  Italian  agriculture  and  industry 
and  an  excellent  economic  statement  concerning  present-day  Italy.  G.  Mortara,  Pro- 
spettive  Economiche:  a  useful  Italian  annual.  W.  0.  Blanchard,  “White  Coal  in  Italian 
Industry,  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  18,  1928,  pp.  261—273.  R.  F.  Foerster,  The  Italian  Emigration 
of  Our  Times  (Cambridge,  1919).  See  pp.  214-215  for  Italian  immigration  in  Tunis,  a 
French  possession,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  saying  that  Tunis  is  an  Italian  colony  guarded 
by  French  soldiers.  Olinto  Marinelli,  “The  Regions  of  Mixed  Populations  in  Northern 
Italy,  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  1919,  pp.  129-148,  deals  with  the  mixed  language  zones  on 
Italy  s  frontier,  in  former  Austria,  in  Switzerland  and  France.  It  represents  the  Italian 
scientific  viewpoint  and  is  conservative  in  form.  Cesare  Battisti,  II  Trentino,  2d  ed 
(Novara,  1917),  contains  19  maps,  and  outlines  the  Italian  claims  in  the  Tirol.  For  a 
German  view  of  the  unity  of  the  Tirol  as  opposed  to  the  Italian  claim  that  the  Brenner 
divide  is  a  natural  wall,  see  Johann  Solch,  Sociological  Rev.,  Vol.  19,  1927,  pp.  318-334. 
Edward  Corsi,  “The  Dying  City  of  Fiume,”  Current  History,  March,  1923,  pp.  975-979. 
Attilio  Brunialti,  Trento  e  Trieste  dal  Brennero  alle  Rive  dell'  Adriatico  (Turin,  1916),  is 
profusely  illustrated,  has  many  maps,  and  covers  all  the  Italian  claims  from  the  Trentino 
to  Dalmatia.  Attilio  Tamaro,  La  Venetie  Julienne  et  la  Dalmatie:  Histoire  de  la  nation 
italienne  sur  ses  frontieres  orientates,  3  vols.  (Rome,  1918),  is  the  most  comprehensive 
work  on  the  subject,  with  abundant  references  to  sources,  and,  although  Italian  in  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  basic  reference.  (See  also  references  under  Yugoslavia  on  the  subject  of 
Italy’s  claims  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia.)  G.  Bevione,  L'Asie  Minore  e  V Italia  (Turin,  1914), 
sets  forth  the  Italian  view  of  the  Turkish  situation  and  the  claims  of  Italy,  especially  in  the 
Adalia  region. 

Aldorrandino  Malvezzi,  “Italian  Colonies  and  Colonial  Policy,”  Journ.  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Inter natl.  Affairs,  Vol.  6, 1927,  pp.  233-245.  For  a  brief  documented  note  on  Italian 
colonization  in  Africa,  see  “Les  Italiens  en  Afrique  (Somalie  et  Cyrenaique),”  Ann.  de 
Geogr.,  Vol.  35,  1926,  pp.  477-479.  A  geographical  description,  with  maps,  photographs, 
and  statistical  tables,  is  found  in  H.  W.  Ahlmann,  “La  Libye  Septentrionale,”  Geografiska 
Annaler,  1928,  No.  1-2.  Olinto  Marinelli,  edit.,  La  Cirenaica:  Geografica-economia- 
politica  (Milan,  1923).  Guiseppe  Stefanini,  I  possedimenti  Italiani  in  Africa  (Libia, 
Eritrea,  Somalia)  (Florence,  1923),  is  a  compact  little  study.  Annuario  delle  Colonie 
Italiane,  first  published  in  1926. 

CHAPTER  IX.  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

Norden.  1: 1,500,000,  in  2  sheets,  with  Swedish  text,  Lithographic  Division  of  the 
General  Staff  (Stockholm,  1926).  An  excellent  map:  among  other  features  shown  is  the 
cultivated  land.  For  a  summary  presentation  of  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
see  R.  N.  Bain,  Scandinavia:  A  Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  1515- 
1900  (Cambridge,  1905).  Paul  Drachmann,  The  Industrial  Development  and  Commercial 
Policies  of  the  Three  Scandinavian  Countries  (Oxford,  1915).  Gustav  Braun,  Die  nordischen 
Staaten:  Norwegen,  Schweden,  Finnland:  Eine  soziologische  Ldnderkunde  (Breslau,  1924). 
J.  Guinchard,  editor,  Sweden:  Historical  and  Statistical  Handbook,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.  (Stock¬ 
holm,  1914),  is  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  government;  it  contains  excellent  articles 
on  the  present  life  of  Sweden  and  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps.  Sten  De 
Geer,  Befolkingens  Fordelning  i  Sverige  (Stockholm,  1919),  is  accompanied  by  a  large  map 
(1  ■  500,000)  showing  by  a  dot  and  spherical  symbol  method  the  exact  distribution  of 
population,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  forests,  industrial  enterprises,  etc.,  —  a  model 
treatment.  See  also  “A  Map  of  the  Distribution  of  Population  in  Sweden:  Method  of 
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Preparation  and  General  Results,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  12, 1922,  pp.  72-83.  A  group  of  papers  on 
Sweden’s  natural  resources,  Swedish  industry,  and  living  conditions  is  found  in  Industry  in 
Sweden,  published  by  the  Federation  of  Swedish  Industries,  Stockholm  (Upsala,  1927). 
Gunnar  Andersson,  “Den  Svenska  Industriens  Geografi,”  Ymer,  Vol.  46,  1926,  pp.  229- 
282,  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  relation  of  population  distribution  to  raw  materials, 
transport  routes,  etc.  The  export  of  industrial  products  from  Sweden  is  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  in  a  map,  p.  275.  Carl  Julius  Anrick,  Area  under  Cultivation  in  Sweden,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  official  publications  1913—1920  of  the  Swedish  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
scale  1:  1,000,000  (Stockholm,  1921).  K.  B.  Wiklund,  “The  Lapps  in  Sweden,”  Geogr. 
Rev.,  Vol.  13,  1923,  pp.  223-242. 

Knut  Gjerset,  History  of  the  Norwegian  People,  2  vols.  (New  York,  1915),  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  history  prior  to  the  19th  century.  Norway  (Kristiania,  1900),  a  work  prepared 
for  the  Paris  Exposition,  contains  an  interesting  survey  of  the  country.  See  also  Per 
Nissen:  0konomisk-geografisk  atlas  over  Norge  (Christiania,  1921).  Alfred  Soderlund, 
Folketetthetskart  over  Norge,  1 :  1,000,000  (Christiania,  1922),  with  text,  accompanying 
Befolkningens  Fordelingen  i  Norge  (Christiania,  1923).  Befolkningsforholdene  i  Nord-Norge 
med  saerlig  hensyn  til  nasjonalitet  (Christiania,  1920) :  a  table  showing  population  according 
to  the  census  of  1910  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  population  of  communes  and  prefec¬ 
tures  by  circles  of  area  proportional  to  population.  The  following  references  treat  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  :  R.  N.  Rudmose  Brown,  Spitsbergen  (London,  1920) ;  R.  N.  Rudmose  Brown, 
“Spitsbergen,  Terra  Nullius,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  1919,  pp.  311-321;  Charles  Rabot, 
“The  Norwegians  in  Spitsbergen,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  8,  1919,  pp.  209-226. 

C.  E.  Hill,  The  Danish  Sound  Dues  and  the  Command  of  the  Baltic  (Durham,  N.  C., 
1926),  traces  the  origin  of  the  sound  dues  and  the  effect  upon  the  policy  of  Denmark  and  its 
neighbors  and  how  their  sound  dues  were  at  last  redeemed.  IJ.  Rider  Haggard,  Rural 
Denmark  and  Its  Lessons  (New  York,  1913).  F.  C.  Howe,  Denmark:  A  Cooperative  Com¬ 
monwealth  (New  York,  1921).  H.  L.  Westergaard,  Economic  Development  in  Denmark 
before  and  during  the  World  War  (London  and  New  York,  1922).  Earl  Hanson,  “The 
Renaissance  of  Iceland,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  18,  1928,  pp.  41-61.  Knut  Gjerset,  “Danish- 
Icelandic  Act  of  Union,”  History  of  Iceland  (New  York,  1924),  pp.  449-451.  Greenland, 
Vol.  1 :  The  Discovery  of  Greenland,  Exploration,  and  Nature  of  the  Country  (Copen¬ 
hagen  and  London,  1928) :  first  volume  of  a  three  volume  work  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Direction  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  Investigations  in  Greenland. 

CHAPTER  X.  GERMANY 

Joseph  Partsch,  Central  Europe  (New  York,  1903),  is  a  scientific  geographical  survey 
of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 
Friedrich  Naumann,  Central  Europe,  trans.  by  C.  M.  Meredith  (London,  1916),  deals 
with  the  political  and  economic  phases  of  the  German  imperial  project  from  the  German 
point  of  view  and  was  especially  influential  during  the  war  period.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  and 
C.  G.  Robertson,  The  Evolution  of  Prussia:  The  Making  of  an  Empire  (Oxford,  1917),  traces 
the  growth  of  the  German  Empire.  Gustav  Braun,  Deutschland  (Berlin,  1916),  is  a  good 
modern  geography.  A  portfolio  of  maps  provides  the  essential  facts  of  the  physical  en¬ 
vironment.  There  is  a  2d  edition  of  Vol.  1,  Norddeutschland,  1926.  For  a  good  brief 
description  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  broader  relations  of  its  members  to  the  other 
commercial  centers  of  Europe  see  pp.  178-192  of  M.  V.  Clarke,  The  Medieval  City  State 
(London,  1926),  and  for  a  geographical  statement  E.  C.  Semple,  “The  Development  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  in  Relation  to  Their  Geographical  Environment,”  Bull.  Amer.  Geogr.  Soc., 
Vol.  31,  1899,  pp.  236-255.  A  valuable  study  of  German  ports,  giving  the  condition  of 
German  trade  in  1913,  is  contained  in  a  recent  paper  by  F.  Christiansen, “  Die  Stellung 
Stettins  im  Handel  der  deutschen  Seehafen,”  Erde  und  Wirlschaft,  No.  3-4,  January,  1928, 
pp.  115-141.  The  maps  and  graphs  represent  not  only  the  conditions  at  Stettin  but  also 
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those  of  the  other  ports  of  Germany,  and  summarize  shipping  conditions  in  Europe  also. 
W.  S.  Tower,  “The  New  Steel  Cartel,”  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  5,  1927,  pp.  249-266.  Grosser 
Luftverkehrs- Atlas  von  Europa  is  a  publication  of  the  German  Luft  Hansa  (1927)  containing 
40  special  maps  on  a  large  scale  and  150  air  port  maps  on  the  scale  of  1 :  75,000.  Erwin 
Scheu,  Deutschlands  wirtschaflsgeographische  Harmonie  (Breslau,  1924).  E.  J.  Clapp,  The 
Navigable  Rhine  (Boston  and  New  York,  1911).  Jacques  Levainville,  “The  Economic 
Function  of  the  Rhine,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  14,  1924,  pp.  242-256.  Anton  Felix  Napp-Zinn, 
Rheinschiffahrt,  1913-1925 :  Ihre  wirtschaftliche  Entwicklung  unter  dem  Einfluss  von  Welt- 
krieg  und  Kriegsfolgen  (Berlin,  1925) :  while  nationalist  in  temper  the  paper  has  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  statistical  material.  “Zur  Geographic  der  Rheinlande,”  Diisseldorfer 
Geogr.  Vortrage  und Erorterungen,  Part  II,  1927.  [Rhineland.]  F.  J.  Rohr,  “Home  Coloni¬ 
zation  in  Germany,”  Internatl.  Rev.  of  Agric.  Economics,  Vol.  3,  1925,  pp.  28-72,  is  a  histori¬ 
cal  review  of  German  colonization  methods  and  its  effect  in  the  redistribution  of  population 
within  Germany ;  provides  an  excellent  background  for  the  study  of  problems  of  land  and 
population  today  and  has  a  useful  bibliography  of  publications  from  1887  to  1923.  Jean 
Brunhes  and  Camille  Vallaux,  “German  Colonization  in  Eastern  Europe,”  Geogr.  Rev., 
Vol.  6,  1918,  pp.  465-480,  contains  valuable  historical  and  statistical  information.  L. 
Gallois,  “La  Paix  de  Versailles:  Lesnouvelles  frontieres  de  l’AUemagne,”  Ann.  de  Geogr., 
Vol.  28,  1919,  pp.  241-248.  Joseph  Partsch,  Schlesien,  Eine  Landeskunde  fur  das  deutsche 
Volk,  2  vols.  (Breslau,  1896),  though  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  is  still  one  of  the  best 
regional  studies  in  the  field  of  modern  geography.  The  Problem  of  Upper  Silesia,  with  5 
maps,  edited  by  Sidney  Osborne  (London,  1921).  On  Upper  Silesia  see  also  references 
under  Poland. 

Das  Deutsche  Kolonialreich,  2  vols.  (Leipzig  and  Vienna,  1909),  by  Hans  Meyers  and 
others,  is  the  standard  reference  on  former  German  colonies ;  it  is  elaborately  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  colored  maps.  On  the  same  subject  see  Evans  Lewin,  The  Germans  and 
Africa  (New  York,  1915),  and  William  Eveleigh,  Southwest  Africa  (London,  1915) ;  the 
latter  discusses  the  suitability  of  the  colony  for  white  settlement.  On  Germany  s  former 
colonies  in  the  Pacific  see  William  Churchill,  “Germany’s  Lost  Pacific  Empire,”  Geogr. 
Rev.,  Vol.  10,  1920,  pp.  84-90. 

CHAPTER  XI.  SWITZERLAND 

Dictionnaire  Geographique  de  la  Suisse,  6  vols.  and  atlas  (Neuchatel,  1902-1910), 
published  under  the  auspices  of  La  Societe  Neuchateloise  de  Geographic,  is  the  standard 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Atlas  Graphique  et  Statistique  de  la  Suisse  (Berne,  1914),  is  pub- 
fished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Swiss  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  contains  a 
series  of  beautifully  printed  and  authoritative  maps.  Otto  Fluckiger,  edit.,  Die  Schweiz  aus 
der  Vogelschau  (Miinchen  and  Leipzig,  1924) :  aerial  photographs  by  Walter  Mittelholzer. 
R.  C.  Brooks,  Government  and  Politics  of  Switzerland  (Yonkers,  N.Y.,  1918),  is  a  systematic 
treatment  of  its  subject.  Hugh  Girson,  “Switzerland  s  Position  in  Europe,  Foreign 
Affairs,  October  1925,  pp.  72-84.  Herman  Weilenmann,  Die  vielsprachige  Schweiz;  Eine 
Losung  des  Nationalitatenproblems  (Basel  and  Leipzig,  1925).  Julius  Weyler,  Das 
Ubervolkerungsproblem  der  Schweiz,”  Zeitsch.  fur  Schweizerische  Statistik  und  Volkswirt- 
schaft,  Vol.  59,  1923,  pp.  3-39.  Hektor  Ammann,  Die  Italiener  in  der  Schweiz  (Basel,  1917), 
studies  the  problems  arising  from  the  increase  of  Italian  population  in  Switzerland.  Henri 
Hauser,  “La  position  geographique  de  la  Suisse:  Etude  de  geographie  politique,^ 
Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  25,  1916,  pp.  413-428,  deals  with  Switzerland’s  relations  to  Europe’s 
navigable  waterways. 

CHAPTERS  XII,  XIII,  XIV.  AUSTRIA,  HUNGARY,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Die  Osterreichisch-Ungarnische  Monarchic  in  Wort  und  Bild,  24  vols.  (Vienna,  1886- 
1902) ,  contains  a  detailed  survey  of  the  former  empire  by  provinces.  The  following  contain 
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studies  of  the  national  and  other  problems  of  Austria  before  the  World  War:  Virginio 
Gayda,  Modern  Austria:  Her  Racial  and  Social  Problems  (London,  1915) ;  B.  C.  Wallis, 
“The  Peoples  of  Austria,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  1918,  pp.  52-65.  A.  F.  Pribram,  Secret 
Treaties  of  Austria-Hungary  1879-191U  (New  York,  1920) :  Volume  I  contains  the  texts  of 
the  various  treaties  that  cemented  the  Triple  Alliance  ;  the  second  volume  narrates  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  each  of  the  treaties.  E.  de  Martonne,  “Le  traite 
de  Saint-Germain  et  le  demembrement  de  l’Autriche,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  29,  1920,  pp. 
1-H,  pictures  the  present  situation.  Roland  L’Estrange  Bryce,  “  The  Klagenfurt  Plebi¬ 
scite,”  Geogr.  Jourri.,  Vol.  60, 1922,  pp.  112-125.  Statistisches  Handbuch  fur  die  Republik 
Osterreich  (Vienna).  “The  Coal  Resources  of  Austria,”  Transactions  of  the  First  World 
Power  Conference,  London,  June  30  to  July  12,  1924,  Vol.  1,  pp.  679-683.  “Development 
and  Utilisation  of  Water  Power  in  Austria,”  Transactions  of  the  First  World  Power  Confer¬ 
ence,  London,  June  30  to  July  12,  1924,  Vol.  I,  pp.  684—705 :  accompanying  map  shows,  on 
the  scale  of  27  miles  to  the  inch,  the  detailed  distribution  of  water-power  plants  in  Austria. 
Norbert  Krebs,  Die  Ostalpen  und  das  heutige  Osterreich,  2  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1928). 

L.  Eisenmann,  “La  Nouvelle  Hongrie,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  29,  1920,  pp.  321-333, 
discusses  Hungary  within  its  new  boundaries ;  valuable  especially  for  its  statistical  material 
and  its  outline  of  geographical  conditions.  Paul  Teleki,  The  Evolution  of  Hungary  and  Its 
Place  in  European  History  (New  York,  1923).  B.  C.  Wallis,  “The  Peoples  of  Hungary,” 
Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  4,  1917,  pp.  465-481 ;  and  by  the  same  author,  “Central  Hungary:  Mag¬ 
yars  and  Germans,  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  1918,  pp.  421-435.  Magyarorszdg  Gazdasagi  Terke- 
pekben  (The  Economics  of  Hungary  in  Maps),  edited  by  Julius  de  Rubinek,  prepared  by 
AladAr  de  Ed  vi  iLLisand  Albert  Halasz  (Budapest,  1920),  contains  68  maps,  6  diagrams, 
and  in  the  preface  a  list  of  references  to  sources ;  the  several  maps  give  a  complete  picture 
of  the  economic  elements  of  Hungary  before  the  World  War ;  transparencies  showing  present 
and  former  boundaries  make  it  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  what  Hungary  lost  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  war.  For  Hungary  and  its  neighbors  an  atlas  of  special  value  is  Albert 
Halasz,  New  Central  Europe  in  Economical  Maps  (Budapest,  1928) :  a  series  of  general 
European  maps  dealing  with  coal  production,  railways,  arable  land,  etc.,  followed  by  a 
series  of  economic  maps  dealing  with  traffic,  agriculture,  industry,  and  foreign  trade,  each 
map  being  accompanied  by  statistical  tables.  See  especially,  in  relation  to  the  new  bound¬ 
aries,  a  map  on  page  31  indicating  the  larger  cities  of  central  Europe.  “  Wheat  Currency  in 
Hungary,”  Econ.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  1923,  pp.  433-434. 


E.  Benes,  Bohemia’s  Case  for  Independence  (London,  1916),  outlines  the  arguments  for 
the  formation  of  the  Czechoslovak  state.  E.  de  Martonne,  “L’Etat  Tchecoslovaque  ” 
Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  29, 1920,  pp.  161-181,  discusses  the  territorial  limits  and  economic  situa¬ 
tion  ol  the  state  as  determined  at  Paris  in  1919-1920.  B.  C.  Wallis,  “  The  Slavs  of  Northern 
Hungary,  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  1918,  pp.  268-281,  presents  the  demographic  facts  and  the 
national  and  economic  problems  connected  with  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenians  of  Hungarv. 
Manuel  statistique  de  la  Republique  Tcheco-slovaque  II  (Prague,  1925),  gives  the  latest  available 
statistics  on  the  area,  population,  size  of  farm  holdings,  and  resources  of  the  various  main 
political  divisions  of  the  state.  Hugo  Hassinger,  Die  Tschechoslowakei:  Ein  geogr aphisches, 
politisches  und  wirtschaftliches  Handbuch  (Vienna,  Leipzig,  Munich,  1925)  is  useful  if  allow 
ance  be  made  for  political  prejudices  and  special  pleading.  The  railway  connections  between 
the  different  parts  of  Czechoslovakia  and  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
are  shown  m  deitai11  -n  the  map  by  KABL  Peucker-  A r tar ia’s  Eisenbahnkarte  vom  suddstlichen 
Milleleuropa,  1:1,500,000  (Vienna,  1924).  Josef  Jellinek,  “Agrarian  Reform  in  the 
Succession  States,”  Econ.  Rev.,  Vol.  16,  1928,  pp.  10-11.  Julie  Moscheles,  “Natural 
NiFgi  M  :  P^hosWakm,  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  14, 1924,  pp.  561-575.  Dalmay  de  la  Garen 
PP- W  Vol  33, 

(Budapest’ 1927X  “  ,'ith  the  claims  °f  ^ 
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CHAPTERS  XV-XIX.  YUGOSLAVIA,  RUMANIA,  RULGARIA,  ALBANIA, 

GREECE 

Jovan  Cvijic,  La  Peninsule  Balkanique  (Paris,  1918),  is  a  thorough  geographical 
treatment  of  the  Balkan  region  and  especially  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Yugoslavs. 
Giotto  Dainelli,  La  Regione  Balcanica:  Sguardo  d’insieme  al  paese  e  alle  genti  (Florence, 
1922).  Jacques  Ancel,  Peuples  et  nations  des  Balkans  (Paris,  1926).  M.  I.  Newbigin, 
Geographical  Aspects  of  Balkan  Problems  in  their  Relation  to  the  Great  European  War  (London, 
1915),  deals  in  an  exceptionally  clear  manner  with  the  political  geography  of  the  region. 
M.  I.  Newbigin,  “The  Geographical  Factor  in  Balkan  Questions,”  Scientia,  Vol.  29,  1921, 
pp.  41-50,  is  a  short  but  competent  treatment  of  the  subject.  H.  F.  Armstbong,  The  New 
Balkans  (London  and  New  York,  1927).  R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  The  Rise  of  Nationality 
in  the  Balkans  (London,  1917),  is  a  survey  of  the  nationality  problem  in  the  Balkans. 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  The  Eastern  Question:  An  Historical  Study  in  European  Diplomacy 
(Oxford,  1917),  deals  with  events  in  the  Balkans  up  to  1916.  Clive  Day,  “The  Pre-War 
Commerce  and  the  Commercial  Approaches  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  9, 
1920,  pp.  277-298,  describes  the  backward  economic  conditions  of  the  Balkans  and  the 
pre-war  commercial  pathways.  Report  of  the  International  Commission  to  Inquire  into  the 
Causes  and  Conduct  of  the  Balkan  Wars  (Washington,  1914),  is  a  valuable  impartial  account 
on  the  basis  of  field  investigations.  Wace  and  Thompson,  The  Nomads  of  the  Balkans 
(London,  1914),  is  concerned  with  the  Vlach  settlements  in  the  Balkans. 

B.  Z.  Milojevic,  “  The  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes:  Administrative 
Divisions  in  Relation  to  Natural  Regions,”  Geogr.  Rev.  Vol.  15,  1925,  pp.  70-83,  has  a  series 
of  maps  in  color.  B.  C.  Wallis,  “The  Slavs  of  Southern  Hungary,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  6, 
1918,  pp.  341-353.  D.  A.  Wray,  The  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State  (London,  1921).  A  detailed  geological  report  dealing  with  all  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Yugoslav  kingdom  by  geographical  districts  and  topically  by  minerals. 
There  are  a  number  of  geological  sections  and  maps  and  a  map  showing  drainage,  railways, 
and  towns  of  all  of  Yugoslavia  on  the  scale  1 :  1,500,000.  Giotto  Dainelli,  La  Dalmazia: 
Cenni  geografici  e  statistici  (Novara,  1918),  consists  of  an  atlas  with  accompanying  text,  and 
presents  the  Italian  claim  to  Dalmatia,  with  full  cartographic  treatment  of  the  demographic 
facts.  A.  G.  Ogilvie,  “A  Contribution  to  the  Geography  of  Macedonia,”  Geogr.  Journ., 
Vol.  55,  1920,  pp.  1-34.  Also  “  Physiography  and  Settlements  in  Southern  Macedonia,” 
Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  11,  1921,  pp.  172-197.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  Macedonia:  Its  Races  and 
Their  Future  (London,  1906).  R.  J.  Kerner,  Slavic  Europe:  A  Selected  Bibliography  in 
the  Western  European  Languages  (Cambridge,  1918),  is  a  scientific  bibliography,  brought 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War ;  the  works  cited  deal  with  the  Russians,  Poles, 
Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Yugoslavs,  and  Bulgarians. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  Rumanian  national  problem  see  Eugene  Pittard,  La  Rou- 
manie  (Paris,  1917).  Charles  Upson  Clark,  Greater  Roumania  (New  York,  1922). 
“The  New  Rumanian  State:  Regions  and  Resources,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  13,  1923,  pp.  377- 
397.  E.  de  Martonne,  “La  Nouvelle  Roumanie,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  30,  1921,  pp.  1-31. 
E.  de  Martonne,  “Essai  de  carte  ethnographique  des  pays  roumains,”  Ann.  de  Geogr. 
Vol.  29,  1920,  pp.  81-98.  E.  de  Martonne,  La  Valachie:  Essai  de  monographic  geogra- 
phique  (Paris,  1902),  is  a  thorough  geographical  treatment  with  excellent  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations.  I.  L.  Evans,  The  Agrarian  Revolution  in  Roumania  (Cambridge,  1924).  St. 
Romansky,  Carte  ethnographique  de  la  nouvelle  Dobroudja  Roumaine  (Sofia,  1915).  N.  P. 
Commene,  La  Dobrogea:  Essai  historique,  economique,  ethnographique  et  politique  (Paris, 
1918).  European  Economic  and  Political  Survey,  December  15,  1927,  Vol.  3,  pp.  201-209, 
outlines  the  origin  of  the  Rumano-Hungarian  dispute  arising  out  of  the  origin  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  Hungarian  landowners  in  Transylvania.  “Bessarabian  Question,  European 
Economic  and  Political  Survey,  May  15-31,  1928,  Vol.  3,  pp.  553-561. 

Albert  Demangeon,  “La  Bulgarie,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  29,  1920,  pp.  401-416. 
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For  presentations  of  the  claims  of  Bulgaria  see  the  following :  Balkanicus,  The  Aspirations 
of  Bulgaria  (London,  1915);  A.  Ishirkoff,  Bulgarien:  Land  und  Leute  (Leipzig,  1917). 
J.  Ivanoff,  Les  Bulgares  devant  le  Congres  de  la  Paix,  2d  ed.  (Berne,  1919),  outlines  the  Bul¬ 
garian  position  in  relation  to  the  peace  settlement. 

H.  F.  Armstrong,  “Italy,  Jugoslavia,  and  Lilliputia,”  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  6,  1928, 
pp.  191-202.  Edith  Durham,  High  Albania  (London,  1909),  and  The  Struggle  for  Scutari 
(London,  1914),  give  vivid  and  intimate  pictures  of  Albanian  life  and  problems.  Herbert 
Louis,  Albanien:  Eine  Landeskunde  vornehmlich  auf  Grund  eigener  Reisen  (Stuttgart,  1927). 
Ernest  Nowack,  “A  Contribution  to  the  Geography  of  Albania,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  11, 
1921,  pp.  503-540.  Eugen  Oberhummer,  “Die  erste  Volkszahlung  in  Albanien,”  Anzeiger 
der  phil.-hist.  Klasse  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien,  November  17,  1920,  pp.  1-8. 
The  new  boundaries  of  Albania  by  the  International  Commission  for  the  Delimitation  of 
the  Boundaries  of  Albania  are  represented  upon  Karle  von  Albanien,  1 :  200,000,  published 
in  1928  by  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin.  This  is  now  a  standard  map  of  Albania 
and  consists  of  a  compilation  of  Austro-Hungarian,  Italian,  and  French  surveys  made 
during  the  World  War,  together  with  special  surveys  made  by  Dr.  Herbert  Louis,  1923-1924, 
and  other  sources,  including  photographs. 

Otto  Maull,  Griechisches  Mittelmeergebiet  (Breslau,  1922).  A.  Philippson,  Das 
M ilte Imeergeb iet,  4th  ed.  (Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1922).  H.  F.  Armstrong,  “The  Unredeemed 
Isles  of  Greece,”  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1925,  pp.  154-157,  has  notes  on  the  Dodecanese 
and  Cyprus.  The  standard  reference  on  the  Greek  refugee  problem  is  Greek  Refugee  Settle¬ 
ment  (League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  1926) ;  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  the  changes  in  the 
ethnography  of  Greek  Macedonia  as  a  result  of  the  settlement  of  refugees,  and  a  second 
map  showing  the  settlement  of  rural  and  urban  refugees  in  the  whole  of  Greece.  For  a 
broader  view  of  the  migration  question  in  the  Balkans  see  A.  A.  Pallis,  “Racial  Migrations 
in  the  Balkans  during  the  Years  1912-1924,”  Geogr.  Journ.,  Vol.  66,  1925,  pp.  315-331. 
Raoul  Blanchard,  “The  Exchange  of  Populations  between  Greece  and  Turkey,”  Geogr. 
Rev.,  Vol.  15,  1925,  pp.  449-456.  On  Greek  civilization  of  classical  times  and  its  setting  see 
A.  E.  Zimmern,  The  Greek  Commonwealth,  4th  ed.  (Oxford,  1924). 


CHAPTER  XX.  POLAND 

The  excellent  series  of  cartographical  works  of  Eugeniusz  Romer  includes  the  Atlas 
geographique  et  slatistique  de  la  Pologne  (V  arna w,  1916,  and  second  edition,  1921)  and  La 
Pologne  contemporaine :  Atlas  statistique  (Warsaw,  1926).  See  also  his  articles,  “Poland- 
The  Land  .and  the  State,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  4,  1917,  pp.  6-25,  and  “The  Population  of 
Poland  according  to  the  Census  of  1921,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  13,  1923,  pp.  398-412;  and  H. 
Arctowski,  “Agriculture  and  Landownership  in  Poland,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  11  1921 
161-171.  Vol.  1  of  the  Polish  Encyclopaedia  (Warsaw,  1912)  contains  a  treatment  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  Polish  region  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants. 
E.  Wunderlich,  editor,  Handbuch  von  Polen  ( Kongress-Polen ) :  Beitrdge  zu  einer  AUqe 
meinen  Landeskunde,  2d  ed.  (Berlin,  1918),  is  a  broad  geographical  survey  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  German  governor-general  of  Warsaw  after  the  occupation  of  Russian 
Poland  during  the  World  War.  R.  H.  Lord,  The  Second  Partition  of  Poland  a  Study 
in  Diplomatic  History  (Cambridge,  1915),  is  a  thorough  piece  of  historical  research  and  is 
fundamental  to  a  study  of  Polish  national  character  and  problems  in  the  period  of  decline 
that  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  Republic.  Convention  Germano-Polonaise  relative  a  la  Haute 
Silesie,  signed  at  Geneva,  15  May  1922.  Bruno  Dietrich,  “  Oberschlesien  seine  Stellun- 
innerhalb  der  deutschen  Ostmark  und  seine  Grenzen,”  Verhandl.  Deutschen  Geographenlagel 
Vol.  21,  Berlin,  1926,  pp.  97  112,  deals  especially  with  economic  and  political  questions 
A  geographical  and  economic  statement  on  the  division  of  Upper  Silesia  is  given  by  Pierre 
Dumas,  in  “Le  Partage  de  la  Haute-Silesie,”  Ann.  de  Geogr.,  Vol.  31,  1922,  pp.  1-14.  For 
a  historical  summary  of  the  neutral  zones  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  see  the  official 
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journal  of  the  League  of  Nations,  May,  1923,  pp.  485  et  seq.  E.  Romer,  “Statistics  of  the 
Languages  of  the  Provinces  being  under  the  Polish  Civil  Administration  of  the  Eastern 
Lands  (December  1919)  ”  (Warsaw,  1920),  gives  the  statistical  results,  and  an  analysis  of 
them,  of  a  census  taken  in  the  governments  of  Minsk,  Yilna,  and  Brest  Litovsk ;  the  data 
relate  to  the  disputed  zone  about  Minsk,  where  the  Soviet  government  made  concessions 
to  the  Poles  in  the  final  treaty  of  peace  signed  early  in  1921,  and  the  disputed  zone  about 
Vilna. 

CHAPTERS  XXI,  XXII.  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Owen  Rutter:  The  New  Baltic  States  and  Their  Future:  An  Account  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  (London,  1925).  W.  Gaigalat,  Litauen,  das  besetzte  Gebiet,  sein  Volk  und 
dessen  geistige  Stromungen  (Frankfurt,  1917),  outlines  the  problem  in  all  its  aspects  from  the 
Lithuanian  point  of  view ;  valuable  particularly  for  its  description  of  ethnographic  relations 
and  its  ethnographic  map.  Excellent  as  a  systematic  treatise.  See  also  K.  A.  Jusaitis, 
The  History  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation  and  its  Present  National  Aspirations  (Philadelphia, 
1918).  The  Vilna  Problem,  with  5  maps,  by  the  Lithuanian  Information  Bureau  (London, 
1922).  On  the  Memel  award  see  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  Vol.  29,  1924,  No.  736. 
Latvian  Statistical  Yearbook,  1924.  In  Meereskunde,  No.  152,  1919,  Richard  Pohle 
sketches  the  growth  of  Riga ;  his  paper  is  illustrated  by  several  interesting  maps.  “  Latvijas- 
Krievijas  robezas  plans,”  an  atlas  of  25  maps,  scale  1:  21,000,  showing  in  great  detail  a 
boundary  strip  from  one  to  two  inches  wide  on  either  side  of  the  Latvian-Russian  boundary 
with  details  of  drainage,  forest,  towns,  railroads,  etc.,  1921—1922.  M.  Martna,  L'Esthonie; 
Les  Esthoniens  et  la  question  esthonienne  (Paris,  1920),  covers  the  problems  of  Esthonia  from 
the  national  point  of  view.  Michael  Haltenberger,  Landeskunde  von  Eesti,  I:  Die 
physische  Struktur  des  Landes  (Tartu,  1926).  See  also  his  paper  “Der  wirtschaftsgeo- 
graphische  Charakter  der  Stadte  der  Republik  Eesti”  (Tartu,  1925).  Other  geographical 
studies  have  already  been  produced  by  the  Geographical  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Dorpat,  and  this  institution  is  in  touch  with  a  society  founded  in  1920  for  the  study  of  the 
country.  In  1925  this  society  produced  a  monograph  of  over  700  pages  on  the  department 
of  Tartu.  A  good  summary  account  of  Estonia  is  given  by  Jonatan  Grueman,  “Estniska 
repub  likens  geografi,”  Ymer,  Vol.  43,  1923,  pp.  452-491.  “Baltic  Problem,”  European 
Economic  and  Political  Survey,  Vol.  3,  1927,  pp.  215-221,  discusses  the  post-war  attempts 
to  establish  a  Baltic  Union,  including  the  Scandinavian  countries.  For  reference  to  recent 
literature  especially  as  regards  agriculture  and  industry  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic  States, 
see  Eugene  van  Cleef,  “Some  Economic  Problems  in  the  Baltic  Republics,”  Geogr.  Rev., 
Vol.  17,  1927,  pp.  434-447. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.  FINLAND 

Atlas  de  Finlande,  1910,  atlas  and  2  vols.  of  text  (Helsingfors,  1911),  together  with  the 
earlier  Atlas  de  statistique  sociale  sur  les  communes  rurales  de  Finlande  en  1901  (Helsingfors, 
1908),  was  published  by  the  Finnish  Geographical  Society  and  constitute  the  best  exist¬ 
ing  survey,  along  the  lines  of  scientific  geography,  of  the  social  and  political  conditions 
of  the  country.  L’ Agriculture  de  la  Finlande  en  diagrammes  et  cartes,  Suomen  Maataloutta 
Kuvioin  ja  Kartoin.  Edited  by  K.  J.  Ellila,  E.  Cajander,  E.  Hynninen,  O.  Heikinheimo, 
J.  Jyske,  and  Simo  Lilja  (Porvoo,  1925).  Text  in  Finnish,  Swedish,  and  French.  Brings 
down  to  1920,  and  in  some  cases  to  1922,  data  presented  in  the  Atlas  de  Finlande.  E.  Ca¬ 
jander,  “  Geographische  Ubersicht  des  Landsbaus  in  Finnland,  Fennia,  Vol.  27,  1927, 
No.  14.'  Finnland  im  Anfang  des  XX.  Jahrhunderls  (Helsingfors,  1920),  published  by  the 
Finnish  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  despite  its  title  has  been  brought  down  to  1919 ;  it  con¬ 
tains  many  maps.  La  Finlande:  Apergu  de  V organisation  politique  et  administrative  (Hel¬ 
singfors,  1921),  is  a  general  description  of  the  country  with  a  considerable  body  of  recent 
statistics.  A  map  gives  the  frontiers  of  Finland  according  to  the  treaty  of  Dorpat  (1920) 
and  shows  in  particular  the  Pechenga  region.  Erland  Nordenskiold,  “  Finland :  The  Land 
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and  the  People,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Yol.  7, 1919,  pp.  361-379.  Finland:  the  Country,  its  People  and 
Institutions  (Helsingfors,  1926) :  a  good  popular  account,  well  illustrated.  Gustav  Braun, 
“  Filmlands  Kusten  und  Hafen,”  Meerskunde,  No.  172  (Berlin,  1927).  Gustav  Braun, 
Poli  tisch-geograph i sche  Probleme  des  Europaischen  Nordens,”  Mill,  aus  dem  Nordischen 
Instilut  der  Universitat  Greifswald,  2  vols.  (Greifswald,  1921).  After  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
relations  of  the  North  European  states  there  is  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  Aland  Island 
question,  Karelia,  and  Pechenga,  with  a  useful  bibliography  of  recent  material.  V.  T. 
Homen,  East  Carelia  and  Kola  Lapmark  (London  and  New  York,  1921). 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  RUSSIA 

Gregor  Alexinsky,  Modern  Russia  (London,  1913),  is  a  general  treatment  of  the  his¬ 
torical  and  economic  development  of  Russia,  the  constitutional  situation  before  the  World 
War,  Russia  s  literature,  and  the  problems  of  nationality  and  religion.  The  following  works 
on  the  history  of  Russia  may  be  recommended  :  R.  Beazley,  N.  Forres,  and  G.  A.  Birkett, 
Russia  from  the  Varangians  to  the  Rolsheviks  (Oxford,  1918) ;  F.  H.  Skrine,  The  Expansion 
of  Russia,  1815-1900  (Cambridge,  1904).  M.  J.  Olgin,  The  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
(New  York,  1917),  is  an  intimate  and  detailed  view,  chiefly  social  and  political,  but  with 
sections  on  land  tenure  and  local  village  or  community  government.  W.  de  Kovalevsky, 
editor,  La  Russie  a  la  fin  du  19e  siecle  (Paris,  1900),  published  for  the  Paris  Exposition, 
contains  many  useful  maps  and  much  statistical  material,  and  will  be  found  especially  useful 
in  comparative  studies.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Russia  and  Peace  (New  York,  1924).  T.  G. 
Masaryk,  The  Spirit  of  Russia,  2  vols.  (London,  1919).  E.  A.  Ross,  Russia  in  Upheaval 
(New  York,  1919).  Charles  Sarolea,  Great  Russia:  Her  Achievement  and  Promise  (New 
York,  1916).  Benjamin  Semenov-Tian-Shansky,  “Russia:  Territory  and  Population : 
A  Perspective  on  the  Census  of  1926,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  18,  1928.  Benjamin  Semenov- 
Tian-Shansky,  editor,  Dazimetricheskaya  Karta  Evropeiskoi  Rossii  ( Carte  dasymetrique  de 
la  Russia  d’ Europe),  1 :  420,000.  Inst.  d’Etudes  “Le  Sol  et  le  Sous-Sol  ”  (Leningrad,  1923-), 
is  in  course  of  publication.  Walther  Tuckermann,  Verkehrsgeographie  der  Eisenbahnen  des 
Europaischen  Russland  (Essen,  1916).  A.  W.  Tschajanoff,  Die  Landwirtschaft  des  So- 
wjetbundes;  Ihre  geogr aphische,  wirtschaftliche  und  soziale  Bedeutung  (Berlin,  1926),  is  a 
fundamental  paper  on  the  present  state  of  Russian  agriculture.  Contains  55  maps  showing 
distributions  for  1924.  They  give  the  distribution  of  population,  the  chief  food  and  live¬ 
stock  distributions,  excess  and  deficiency  of  grain,  and  the  like.  Boris  Brutzkus  “  Agrar- 
entwickhmg  und  Agrarrevolution  in  Russland,”  Quellen  und  Studien,  Abteilung  Wirt- 
schaft  No.  2  (. N  F .)  (Berlin,  1926).  E.  D.  Durand,  “Agriculture  in  Eastern  Europe  ” 
Quart.  Journ.  of  Economics,  Vol.  36,  1922,  No.  2,  pp.  169-196.  A.  M.  Gillett,  “A  Sketch 
of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  Black  Earth  Region  of  Central  Russia,”  Scottish  Geogr. 

,g:t'  J°L  39’  1922’  ]>  PP-  i-10-  “Russian  Foreign  Relations,”  European  Econ.  and 

o  i .  Survey,  Vol .  2,  19-7,  pp.  633-639,  contains  an  official  statement  of  the  principles  of 
Russian  foreign  policy  and  an  outline  of  Russian  foreign  relations  up  to  the  time  of  publica¬ 
tion  (June  15)  The  source  of  Russian  mineral  statistics  is  Annual  Report  on  the  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  U  S.  S.  R.  1925-26  (Leningrad,  1927).  The  new  economic  divisions  of 

^1SUo‘rnTSSU  m  rSia’S  NW  Economic  Divisions,”  Foreign  Affairs,  January,  1926, 
pp.  330  333  together  with  a  map.  The  division  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  It  is 

also  discussed  by  Jurij  Semenow,  in  “Die  Revolution  und  die  Inneren  Grenzen  Russlands  ” 
GeopoUtik,  Vol.  4,  No.  11,  1927,  pp.  970-983.  A  large-scale  map  showing  the  relation  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  economic  regions  to  the  political  regions  is  Map  of  the  U.  S.  S  R  by  the 
Commissariat  of  the  Interior,  1 :  6,000,000  [1926],  N.  M.  Toulaikoff,  “Drought  in  the 
o  ga  is  nc  ,  Mater  mux  pour  V  Etude  des  Catamites,  No.  8,  Jan.-Mar.  1926,  pp.  337-338 

S 7 [  m  LaM  and  "*  Pmpk  (NW  Y°A'  Published 

l  T  I  ,)m7'Ca ;  "  had  Pre™usly  appeared  in  German  under  the 

e  Ukrama  Land  und  Volk:  Erne  Gemeinfassliche  Landeskunde  (Vienna,  1916). 
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Foremost  among  works  on  Siberia  is  the  Atlas  of  Asiatic  Russia,  published  in  Russian 
in  1914  by  the  Colonization  Bureau ;  it  contains  an  excellent  series  of  maps  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  descriptive  text  in  three  volumes.  The  present  state  of  settlement  in  Siberia  is 
shown  upon  a  dot  map  published  in  1926,  entitled  Map  of  the  Agriculture  of  U.  S.  S.  R.  : 
Total  Acreage  under  Crops  and  Northern  Limits  of  Agriculture,  1926,  each  dot  corresponding 
to  1000  sown  acres.  The  map  accompanies  a  report  by  I.  F.  Makarov,  “The  Agricultural 
Map  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,”  28th  Suppl.  to  the  Rull.  of  Applied  Rotany  and  Plant  Breeding  (1926). 
The  text  is  accompanied  by  detailed  regional  maps  on  which,  by  dots,  are  represented  the 
more  detailed  distributions  of  sown  land,  each  dot  representing  100  hectares.  Arved 
Schultz,  Sibirien:  Eine Landeskunde  (Breslau,  1923).  P.  W.  Danckwortt,  “Sibirien  und 
seine  wirtschaftliche  Zukunft:  Ein  Riickblick  und  Ausblick  auf  Handel  und  Industrie 
Sibiriens,”  Osteuropa-Institut  in  Breslau,  Quellen  und  Studien,  Section  7,  No.  2  (B.  G.  Teuhner, 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1921).  P.  P.  Goudkoff,  “Economic  Geography  of  the  Coal  Resources 
of  Asiatic  Russia,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  13,  1923,  pp.  283-293,  with  insert  map  1 :  28,000,000 
showing  coal  fields  and  density  of  population.  [Map.]  Important  Mines  ( Locations ), 
Useful  Minerals,  Asiatic  Russia,  1 :  10,500,000.  Explanation  to  Map,  2d  ed.,  Geol.  Com¬ 
mittee  (Leningrad,  1924). 


CHAPTER  XXV.  ANATOLIA 

D.  G.  Hogarth,  The  Nearer  East  (New  York,  1902),  covers  the  region  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  beyond  to  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  contains  many  maps  and 
diagrams.  A.  J.  Toynbee,  The  Western  Question  in  Greece  and  Turkey:  A  study  in  the 
Contact  of  Civilisations  (Boston  and  New  York,  1922).  A.  J.  Toynbee  and  K.  P.  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Turkey  (London,  1926;  New  York,  1927).  Jacques  Ancel,  Manuel  historique  de 
la  question  d’Orient  ( 1792-1923 )  (Paris,  1923),  a  convenient  check  list  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  happenings  in  the  Near  East.  William  Miller,  The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its 
Successors,  1801-1927  (Cambridge,  1927),  is  the  third  edition  of  a  useful  volume  with 
extensive  bibliographies.  Another  historical  work  of  note  is:  Lord  Eversley,  The  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire:  Its  Growth  and  Decay  (London,  1917).  Vital  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  d’Asie, 
4  vols.  (Paris,  1900),  has  been  the  standard  work  on  Asiatic  Turkey,  though  it  is  now  un¬ 
reliable  because  of  the  great  shifting  of  population  due  to  war  and  forced  migration ;  it 
discusses  each  vilayet  systematically.  Among  other  geographical  works  which  may  be 
mentioned  are:  Ewald  Banse,  Die  Tiirkei:  Eine  moderne  Geographic  (Brunswick,  1915); 
Alfred  Philippson,  Das  Turkische  Reich  (Weimar,  1916).  E.  G.  Mears,  Modern  Turkey : 
A  Politico-Economic  Interpretation,  1908-1923  Inclusive,  with  Selected  Chapters  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Authorities  (New  York,  1924).  E.  M.  Earle,  Problems  of  the  Near  East  (Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  International  Relations  Clubs  Bibliography  Series 
No.  2,  Sept.,  1924).  A  fairly  complete  and  well  organized  source  book  for  material  on 
Turkey  and  the  Near  East  generally.  A  systematic  and  summary  account  of  the  physical 
features,  particularly  the  climate  and  hydrography,  with  a  bibliography  that  includes  all 
important  modern  cartographic  material,  is  given  by  Ulrich  Frey,  “Das  Hochland  von 
Anatolien  mit  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  des  abflusslosen  Gebietes,”  Mitt.  Geogr.  Gesell. 
in  Miznchen,  Vol.  18,  1925,  pp.  203-275.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the 
Levant  (London,  1896),  has  in  Chapter  III  the  best  picture  extant  of  Anatolian  life  and  char¬ 
acter.  M.  A.  Czaplicka,  The  Turks  of  Central  Asia  in  History  and  at  the  Present  Day  (Lon¬ 
don,  1918),  is  “an  ethnological  inquiry  into  the  Pan-Turanian  problem.” 

CHAPTER  XXVI.  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Paul  Masson,  “Constantinople  et  les  detroits,”  Ann.  de  Geogr .,  Vol.  28,  1919,  pp.  121- 
142,  is  a  thorough  statistical  study  of  the  commerce  of  the  Straits.  The  handbook  on  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus,  published  by  the  French  Commission  de  Geographic  of  the 
Service  Geographique  de  l’Armee  (Paris,  1915),  should  also  be  consulted.  Chart  No.  4167 
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of  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office,  published  July,  i919,  is  entitled  “The  Bosporus.”  It  is 
on  the  scale  of  2  inches  to  the  mile  and  admirably  represents  the  situation  of  Constantinople 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  narrow  waterway.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  shown, 
including  St.  Sophia,  and  an  inset  on  the  scale  of  4  inches  to  the  mile  shows  the  Golden  Horn. 
For  the  relation  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  Greek  world,  and  especially  its  place  in  Greek 
commerce  and  politics,  see  G.  Neilson,  “The  Hellespont  in  Retrospect,”  Proc.  Royal  Philos. 
Soc.  (Glasgow),  Yol.  47,  1915-16,  pp.  1-24.  C.  Phillipson  and  N.  Buxton,  The  Question 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  (London,  1917),  contains  a  well-rounded  and  scholarly 
treatment  of  the  problem.  Announcement  is  made  in  L’Asie  FranQaise,  February,  1928, 
p.  88,  of  a  government  decision  to  make  Constantinople  a  free  port,  with  what  result  remains 
to  be  seen. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  TRANSCAUCASIA 

Noel  and  Harold  Buxton,  Travel  and  Politics  in  Armenia  (London,  1914),  is  note¬ 
worthy.  H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  Armenia:  Travels  and  Studies,  2  vols.  (London,  1901);  Yol.  1 
deals  with  the  Russian  provinces  and  Vol.  2  with  the  Turkish  provinces.  Richard  Gottheil, 
“Armenia  and  the  Armenians.  A  List  of  References  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,” 
Bull.  N.  Y.  Publ.  Lib.,  Vol.  23,  1919,  pp.  123-143,  251-277,  303-336.  A  valuable  reference 
is  Conditions  in  the  Near  East,  the  report  of  the  American  Military  Mission  to  Armenia, 
Major  General  J.  G.  Harbord,  1919,  published  as  Senate  Document  No.  266.  Anton 
Budel,  “Transkaukasien:  Eine  technische  Geographic,”  Petermanns  Milt.  Ergamungsheft 
No.  189,  1926.  “  Le  Transcaucase  et  la  Republique  d’Armenie  dans  les  textes  diplomatiques 

du  traite  de  Brest-Litovsk  au  traite  de  Kars,  1918-1921,”  Revue  des  Etudes  Armeniennes, 
Vol.  3  (Paris,  1923),  pp.  63—72,  has  a  map.  D.  Ghambashidze,  Mineral  Resources  of  Georgia 
and  Caucasia  (London,  1919),  though  brief,  is  a  useful  treatise.  J.  D.  Henry,  Baku:  An 
Eventful  History  (London,  1906),  gives  an  account  of  the  oil  region. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.  PALESTINE 

G.  A.  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  13th  ed.  (London,  1907),  is  a 
classic  work,  and  is  now  admirably  supplemented  by  the  same  author’s  Atlas  of  the  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (London,  1915).  See  also  the  same  author’s  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land  (London,  1918).  Ellsworth  Huntington,  Palestine  and  Its  Transformation 
(Boston  and  New  York,  1911).  Isidore  Singer,  editor,  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  12  vols. 
(New  York,  1901-1906),  should  be  consulted  upon  Jewish  problems.  Andree  Choveaux 
“The  New  Palestine,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  17,  1927,  pp.  75-88.  L.  Hersch,  “La  popula¬ 
tion  de  la  Palestine  et  les  perspectives  du  sionisme,”  Metron,  Vol.  7,  1928,  pp.  115-136. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  Palestine,  a  small  weekly  published  at  London  which  chronicles 
events  in  Palestine  and  reviews  new  books  on  it  from  the  Zionist  standpoint. 


CHAPTER  XXIX.  PERSIA 

P.  M.  Sykes,  A  History  of  Persia,  2  vols.  (London,  1915),  carries  the  story  of  Persian 
history  down  to  1906.  G.  N.  Curzon  (Lord  Curzon),  Persia  and  the  Persian  Question 
(London,  1892),  is  a  general  treatise  with  the  emphasis  chiefly  upon  political  questions- 
there  is  an  abundance  of  geographical  data ;  the  point  of  view  is  frankly  British  and  imperial’ 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present:  A  Book  of  Travel  and  Research  (New  York 
1906)  W.  M.  Shuster,  The  Strangling  of  Persia  (New  York,  1912),  is  an  intimate  and 
detaded  account  of  international  intrigue  in  Persia,  by  the  American  Treasurer-General  of 
Persia.  A  map  gives  the  three  spheres  (Russian,  British,  and  neutral),  defined  in  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement  of  1907.  A.  C.  Millspaugh,  The  American  Task  in  Persia  (New  York 
1925).  Vincent  Sheean,  The  New  Persia  (New  York  and  London,  1927)  For  the 
present  state  of  the  developments  of  the  oil  fields  of  southwestern  Persia  consult  J  W 
Williamson,  In  a  Persian  Oil  Field  (London,  1927).  Sir  Arnold  T.  Wilson  The  Persian 
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Gulf .  An  Historical  Sketch  (London,  1928),  is  by  a  distinguished  authority  on  the  region. 
S.  B.  Miles,  The  Countries  and  Tribes  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  2  vols.  (London,  1919). 

CHAPTER  XXX.  INNER  ASIA 

H.  H.  Howorth,  History  of  the  Mongols,  4  vols.  (London,  1876-1888),  is  a  standard  work 
on  the  Mongol  invasions.  It  covers  the  period  from  the  9th  century.  Ellsworth  Hunt¬ 
ington,  The  Pulse  of  Asia  (Boston,  1907),  is  a  study  in  geographic  environment  and  the 
influence  of  climate  on  history ;  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  drier  phases  of  climatic  cycles 
account  for  the  Mongol  invasions  of  Europe.  A.  Woeikof,  Le  Turkestan  Russe  (Paris, 
1914).  Lieut.-Colonel  P.  T.  Etherton,  In  the  Heart  of  Asia  (London,  1925),  deals 
with  Chinese  Turkestan.  Arved  Schultz,  Die  Naturlichen  Landschaften  von  Russisch- 
Turkestan  (Hamburg,  1920),  is  a  geographical  work  on  Russian  Inner  Asia.  Emil  Trinkler, 
“  Afghanistan :  Eine  landeskundliche  Studie  auf  Grund  des  vorhanden  Materials  und  eigener 
Beobachtung,”  Petermanns  Mitt.  Ergdnzungsheft  No.  196,  1928.  Standard  references  on 
geographical  and  archeological  subjects  are  the  recent  articles  or  books,  published  variously, 
by  Sven  Hedin,  Sir  Aurel  Stein,  Holdich,  and  Younghusband. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.  THE  FAR  EAST 

A.  Little,  The  Far  East  (Oxford,  1905).  Alleyne  Ireland,  The  Far  Eastern  Tropics 
(Boston,  1905),  a  group  of  studies  of  the  administration  of  Hongkong,  Malay  States,  French 
Indo-China,  Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc.  L.  H.  Dudley  Buxton,  The  Eastern  Road 
(London  and  New  York,  1924),  observations  on  Japan  and  China.  J.  0.  P.  Bland,  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea  (New  York,  1921).  S.  K.  Hornbeck,  Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far 
East  (New  York,  1916),  covers  events  leading  up  to  the  presentation  of  the  Twenty-One 
Demands  by  Japan.  C.  K.  Leith,  “The  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Far  East,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  Yol.  4,  1926,  pp.  433-442.  H.  F.  Bain,  Ores  and  Industry  in  the  Far  East:  the 
Influence  of  Key  Mineral  Resources  on  the  Development  of  Oriental  Civilization  (New  York, 
1927) ;  Wilfred  Smith,  A  Geographical  Study  of  Coal  and  Iron  in  China  (London,  1926) ; 
C.  Y.  Hsieh,  General  Statement  on  the  Mining  Industry  ( 1918-1925 ),  Spec.  Rept.  Geol. 
Survey  of  China,  No.  2  (Peking,  1926). 

The  Chinese  question  is  so  complicated  that  a  first  approach  may  be  found  useful 
through  W.  L.  Williams,  China:  Syllabus  and  Bibliography  (Columbia  University,  1927). 
“One  Hundred  Selected  Books  on  China,”  China  Institute  in  America,  Bulletin  5  (New 
York,  1927?).  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze,  Addresses  by  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States 
(Baltimore,  1926).  H.  K.  Norton,  China  and  the  Powers  (New  York,  1927).  P.  H.  Clyde, 
“International  Rivalries  in  Manchuria  1689-1922,”  Ohio  State  Univ.  Studies,  Contributions 
in  History  and  Political  Science,  No.  8  (Ohio  State  University  Press,  Columbus,  1926). 
American  Relations  with  China:  Report  of  the  Conference  Held  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
September  17-20, 1925  (Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1925).  “The  Far  East,”  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Yol.  72,  1925.  W.  W.  Willoughby, 
Foreign  Rights  and  Interests  in  China,  2  vols.  (Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1927). 
Henri  Cordier,  Histoire  generate  de  la  Chine  et  de  ses  relations  avec  les  pays  etrangers 
depuis  les  temps  les  plus  anciens  jusqua  la  chute  de  la  dynastie  mandchoue  (Paris,  1920) : 
a  standard  authority  on  Chinese  life  and  history.  G.  Maspero,  La  Chine  (Paris,  1918), 
has  a  useful  account  of  the  geography,  history,  and  political  and  social  structure  of  China, 
together  with  the  history  of  Chino-Japanese  relations.  Hosea  Ballou  Morse,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  3  vols.  (London,  1910-1918),  surveys  compre¬ 
hensively  the  period  from  1834  to  1911.  See  also  the  same  author  s  The  Trade  and  Admin¬ 
istration  of  China  (London,  1913).  The  question  of  the  present  population  of  China  is  one 
that  has  engaged  the  interest  of  many  scholars.  For  a  critical  summary  and  analysis,  see 
W.  F.  Willcox,  “The  Population  of  China  in  1910,”  Journ.  Amer.  Statistical  Assn.,  March, 
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1928,  pp.  18-30.  P.  M.  Roxby,  “The  Distribution  of  Population  in  China :  Economic  and 
Political  Significance,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  15,  1925,  pp.  1-24.  Chang-Heng  Chen,  “Changes 
in  the  Growth  of  China’s  Population  in  the  Last  182  Years,”  Chinese  Econ.  Journ.,  Vol.  1, 
1927,  pp.  59-69.  The  map  of  China  in  The  New  World  (Fig.  209,  page  591),  shows  the 
distribution  of  population  by  provinces ;  a  more  detailed  distribution  is  shown  by  the  dot 
method  in  Fig.  10,  p.  16,  of  W.  H.  Malloby,  China:  Land  of  Famine  (American  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society,  New  York,  1926),  and  still  more  detailed  distributions  are  given  in  the 
province  maps  of  this  publication.  The  book  treats  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
causes  of  famine.  For  a  map  showing  the  cultivated  land  of  China  by  dots  see  0.  E.  Baker, 
“Agriculture  and  the  Future  of  China,”  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  6,  1928,  pp.  483-497.  E.  A. 
Ross,  The  Changing  Chinese  (New  York,  1911),  describes  China  as  seen  by  a  sociologist. 
Friedrich  Otte,  “China:  Wirtschaftspolitische  Landeskunde,”  Petermanns  Milt.  Erganz- 
ungsheft  No.  194,  1927.  E.  T.  Williams,  “The  Open  Ports  of  China,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  9, 
1920,  pp.  306-334.  Mongton  Chih  Hsu,  Railway  Problems  in  China  (New  York,  1915). 
E.  J.  Dingle,  editor,  The  New  Atlas  and  Commercial  Gazetteer  of  China  (Shanghai,  1918) : 
the  text  contains  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  economic  resources,  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  principal  cities,  etc.,  of  the  various  provinces  of  China.  General  map  of  China  and 
adjacent  regions  showing  treaty  ports  and  railways,  prepared  for  the  Department  of  State 
by  the  Topographic  Branch,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1921  (revised  to  January,  1922). 

L.  H.  Dudley  Buxton,  “Present  Conditions  in  Inner  Mongolia,”  Geogr.  Journ., 
Vol.  61,  1923,  pp.  393-413.  Chin-Chun  Wang,  “The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,”  Annals 
Amer.  Acad,  of  Polit.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  Vol.  72,  1925,  pp.  57-69.  Economic  History  of  Man¬ 
churia,  by  the  Bank  of  Chosen  (Seoul,  Chosen,  1921).  C.  Walter  Young,  in  Chinese  Econ. 
Journ.,  “Economic  Bases  for  New  Railways  in  Manchuria”  (April,  1927),  “Chinese  Labor 
Migration  to  Manchuria ”  (July,  1927).  “Manchuria  :  A  Drama  of  Railways  and  Politics,” 
Round  Table,  March,  1928,  pp.  256-272;  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  railways.  A 
temperate  article  written  from  the  Japanese  point  of  view  is  K.  K.  Kawakami,  “Manchuria  : 
the  Crux  of  Chino- Japanese  Relations,”  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  6,  1928,  pp.  379-394. 

K.  K.  Kawakami,  Asia  at  the  Door:  A  Study  of  the  Japanese  Question  in  Continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Canada  (New  York,  1914),  is  written  by  an  assimilated  (Ameri¬ 
canized)  Japanese.  The  three  following  works  are  recommended  for  a  survey  of  contem¬ 
porary  Japanese  history  (the  last  two  are  by  Japanese) :  K.  S.  Latourette,  The  Development 
of  Japan  (New  York,  1918) ;  Count  S.  Okuma,  Fifty  Years  of  New  Japan,  2  vols.  (New 
York,  1909) ;  G.  E.  Uyehara,  The  Political  Development  of  Japan,  1867-1909  (London, 
1910).  J.  E.  Orchard,  “The  Pressure  of  Population  in  Japan,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  18,  1928, 
pp.  374-401.  Shiroshi  Nasu,  “The  Problem  of  Population  and  Food  Supply  in  Japan  ” ; 
Naomasa  Yamasaki,  “A  Note  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Density  of  Popula¬ 
tion,  Birth-  and  Death-Rates  of  Japan,”  in  Problems  of  the  Pacific  (Proceedings  of  the  Second 
Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Honolulu,  July  15  to  29,  1927,  edited  by 
J.  B.  Condliffe,  Chicago,  1928).  In  The  Japan  Yearbook  for  1927  (23d  year  of  issue) 
supplementary  chapters  have  been  provided  to  give  foreigners  a  better  view  of  current 
problems,  including,  for  example,  the  population  problem,  food  supply,  emigration,  the 
house  problem,  and  road-making.  See  also  the  annual  Resume  statistique  de  V Empire  du 
Japan.  Japan:  Trade  During  the  War,  United  States  Tariff  Commission  Report  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1921),  is  a  study  of  Japanese  trade  from  1913  to  1917  with  special  reference  to  the 
trade  of  Japan  with  the  United  States.  G.  H.  Blakeslee,  “Japan’s  New  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  in  the  Pacific :  History  and  Present  Status,”  Journ.  of  Internatl.  Relations,  Vol.  12, 
1921,  pp.  173-191 :  a  condensed  and  valuable  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Carolines, 
Marshalls,  and  Marianas  down  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Washington  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armament  and  Far  Eastern  Questions.  For  a  view  of  Russian  penetra¬ 
tion  in  Korea  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  see  pp.  192  et  seq„  in  Angus  Hamilton 
Korea  (New  York,  1904).  R.  Malcolm  Keir,  “Modern  Korea,”  Bull.  Amer.  Geogr.  Soc'. 
Vol.  46,  1914,  pp.  756-769,  817-830,  discusses  the  resources  and  problems  of  the  region. 
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Among  the  many  important  topics  discussed  in  Problems  of  the  Pacific,  Proceedings  of 
the  Second  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Honolulu,  1927,  edited  by 
J.  B.  Condliffe  (Chicago,  1928)  are  immigration  and  emigration  in  the  Pacific,  population 
and  food  supply,  land  utilization  in  China,  and  the  resources  of  Australia.  “  Committee 
on  Vital  Statistics  of  Primitive  Races :  Interim  Report,”  Rept.  Seventeenth  Meeting  Austra¬ 
lasian  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci.,  August,  1924  (Adelaide,  1926)  Section  F,  pp. 
113—119.  S.  H.  Roberts,  Population  Problems  of  the  Pacific  (London,  1927),  deals  with 
the  pre-European  system,  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  the  causes,  extent,  and  remedies  of 
depopulation ;  a  final  section  deals  with  race  mixture  in  the  Pacific.  G.  H.  Scholefield 
The  Pacific:  Its  Past  and  Future  (London,  1919),  is  an  excellent  general  work.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned :  H.  H.  Bancroft,  The  New  Pacific  (New  York,  1912  ;  first  publ. 
1899) ;  James  Colwell,  editor,  A  Century  in  the  Pacific  (London,  1914),  “a  review  of  the 
developments  in  the  South  Pacific  during  the  past  hundred  years”  ;  it  has  an  extensive  bibli¬ 
ography.  Stewart’s  Handbook  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (Sydney,  1923). 

The  chapters  on  Australia  in  Griffith  Taylor’s  Environment  and  Race  (Oxford,  1927) 
summarize  the  author’s  important  work  on  Australia.  See  also  H.  P.  Colebatch,  “  Westra- 
lian  Wheat  Lands,”  United  Empire,  December,  1926,  pp.  660-662.  On  the  history  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  see  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Labour  and  Industry  in  Australia  from  the  First  Settlement  in  1788 
to  the  Establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1901,  4  vols.  (London,  1918),  a  somewhat  en¬ 
cyclopedic  industrial  history  of  Australia.  S.  H.  Roberts,  History  of  Australian  Land 
Settlement  ( 1788-1920 )  (Melbourne,  1924).  J.  S.  Battye,  Western  Australia:  A  History 
from  Its  Discovery  to  the  Inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  (1924).  A.  H.  Charteris, 
“Australian  Immigration  Policy,”  International  Conciliation,  December,  1927  (No.  235). 
“The  White  Australia  Policy,”  Foreign  Affairs,  October,  1925,  pp.  97-111.  Northern  Terri¬ 
tory  [ Australia ] :  Development  and  Administration.  Report  by  Sir  George  Buchanan,  with 
maps  (1925).  The  Territory  of  Central  Australia:  Report  of  the  Government  Resident  for  the 
Period  1st  March,  1927,  to  30th  June,  1927,  published  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
deals  with  this  new  division.  It  was  created  by  passage  of  the  Northern  Australia  Act 
assented  to  4  June,  1926,  which  provided  division  of  “Northern  Territory”  into  North 
Australia,  north  of  20°  S.  lat.,  and  Central  Australia  to  the  south.  For  a  comparative 
view  of  the  Australian  population,  1925  and  previous  years,  consult  “Australian  Demog¬ 
raphy,”  Bull.  No.  4 3  (Melbourne,  1926). 

CHAPTEB  XXXIII.  AFRICA 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  was  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  African  problems.  Among 
his  many  published  works  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  A  History  of  the  Colonization  of 
Africa  by  Alien  Races  (Cambridge,  1913) ;  British  Central  Africa  (London,  1897) ;  George 
Grenfell  and  the  Congo,  2  vols.  (1908) ;  Liberia,  2  vols.  (1906) ;  The  Uganda  Protectorate, 
2  vols.  (1902).  J.  S.  Keltie,  The  Partition  of  Africa,  2d  ed.  (London,  1895),  gives  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  problems  of  political  geography  as  they  presented  themselves  in 
Africa  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Charles  Lucas,  The  Partition  and  Colonization  of 
Africa  (New  York,  1922).  Georges  Hardy,  Vue  generate  de  Vhistoire  d’Afrique  (Paris, 
1922).  N.  D.  Harris,  Intervention  and  Colonization  in  Africa  (New  York,  1914),  con¬ 
tains  a  history  of  the  continent  since  the  beginning  of  white  exploitation.  Leonard 
Woolf,  Empire  and  Commerce  in  Africa  (New  York  and  London,  1920).  The  treaty 
documents  for  the  period  up  to  the  end  of  1908  are  to  be  found  in  Sir  Edward  Hertslet, 
The  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty,  3  vols.,  with  a  portfolio  of  maps,  3d  ed.  (London,  1909). 
G.  L.  Beer,  African  Questions  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  With  Papers  on  Egypt,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  the  Colonial  Settlement,  edit,  by  L.  H.  Gray  (New  York,  1923). 

“Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya:  Report  for  1926,”  Colonial  Reports-Annual,  No. 
1352  (London,  1927),  describes  the  transfer  to  Kenya  Colony  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
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Uganda  Protectorate,  thus  directly  joining  Kenya  Colony  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
W.  G.  A.  Ormsby-Gore,  [Report  on  his]  Visit  to  West  Africa  during  the  Year  1926  (London, 
1926).  In  addition  to  the  reports  published  by  the  League  of  Nations  dealing  with  African 
colonies,  one  should  consult  the  Report  of  the  East  Africa  Commission  (London,  1925),  that 
visited  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  Uganda,  and  Kenya  in  1924 
to  report  upon  their  general  economic  development,  the  social  conditions  of  the  natives  and 
their  relation  to  non-natives,  and  questions  of  taxation.  Major  G.  St.  J.  Orde  Browne, 
“Labour  in  the  Tanganyika  Territory,”  British  Colonial  Repts.  No.  19,  London,  1926. 
F.  D.  Lugard,  The  Dual  Mandate  in  British  Tropical  Africa  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1922). 
Allan  McPhee,  The  Economic  Revolution  in  British  West  Africa  (London,  1926).  C.  H. 
Stigand,  Administration  in  Tropical  Africa  (London,  1914),  outlines  the  problems  connected 
with  the  government  of  African  tropical  dependencies.  “  La  population  italienne  en  T unisie 
d’apres  le  recensement  de  1921  ”  and  “La  population  italienne  en  Tunisie  d’apres  le  recense- 
ment  de  1926”:  maps  in  L'Afrique  Frangaise,  May,  1927,  p.  198.  “Convention  regard¬ 
ing  the  Organisation  of  the  Statute  of  the  Tangier  Zone,”  Treaty  Series  No.  23  (1924) : 
signed  at  Paris,  18  December,  1923.  “L’Espagne  au  Maroc  et  la  question  de  Tanger,” 
L'Afrique  Frangaise,  Yol.  33,  1923,  pp.  640—653.  “La  conference  de  Tanger  et  l’opinion 
italienne,”  Correspondance  d’Orient,  Yol.  17,  No.  313,  pp.  19-23.  “L’Oltregiuba,” 
Renseignements  Coloniaux  et  Documents  publiees  par  le  Comite  de  L'Afrique  Frangaise  et  le 
Comite  du  Maroc,  Suppl.  to  L'Afrique  Frangaise,  September,  1925,  pp.  409-11,  contains 
map  showing  strip  of  territory  ceded  to  Italy  by  the  Italo-British  Convention  of  15  July, 
1924.  A.  \V.  Hodson,  Seven  Years  in  Southern  Abyssinia  (London,  1927).  C.  F.  Rey, 
In  the  Country  of  the  Blue  Nile  (London,  1927).  R.  C.  F.  Maugham,  The  Republic  of  Liberia 
(London  and  New  York,  1920).  H.  F.  Reeve,  The  Black  Republic  (London,  1923). 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.  LATIN  AMERICA 

General  geographical  works  are  Wilhelm  Sievers,  Siid-  und  Mittelamerika,  3d  ed. 
(Leipzig  and  Vienna,  1914);  Pierre  Denis,  Amerique  du  Sud,  2  vols.  (Paris,  1927),  com¬ 
prising  Tome  15  of  Geographic  Universelle;  Max  Sorre,  Mexique,  Amerique  Centrale 
(Paris,  1928),  Tome  14  of  Geographic  Universelle.  For  a  historical  background  see  E.  G. 
Bourne,  Spain  in  America,  1450-1580  (New  York,  1904),  with  valuable  critical  essay  on 
authorities.  Viscount  Bryce,  Observations  and  Impressions  (New  York,  1912),  presents 
a  closely  interwoven  account  of  the  historical  setting  of  the  Latin-American  peoples  and 
present  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions.  W.  R.  Shepherd,  Latin  America  (New 
York,  1914),  is  a  concise  treatment  of  the  essential  historical  facts  and  contains  a  useful 
bibliography.  F.  Garcia  Calderon,  Latin  America:  Its  Rise  and  Progress  (New  York, 
1913),  by  a  Peruvian  diplomat,  discusses  “the  German,  North  American,  and  Japanese 
perils,”  and  other  problems  of  Latin  America.  J.  F.  Rippy,  Latin  America  in  World  Poli¬ 
tics:  An  Outline  Survey  (New  York,  1928).  A.  B.  Hart,  The  Monroe  Doctrine:  An  Inter¬ 
pretation  (Boston,  1916),  traces  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine  since  its  procla¬ 
mation.  E.  A.  Ross,  South  of  Panama  (New  York,  1915),  is  a  survey  by  an  observant 
sociologist.  B.  L.  Miller  and  J.  T.  Singewald,  The  Mineral  Deposits  of  South  America 
(New  York,  1919).  See  also  Richard  Stappenreck,  Karte  der  Miner allagerstdtten  von 
Siid-Amerika  (Berlin,  1926),  scale  60  miles  to  inch ;  insets  on  larger  scales.  R.  R.  Platt, 
“Present  Status  of  International  Boundaries  in  South  America,”  Geoqr  Rev  Vol  16 
1924,  pp.  622-638. 

G.  M.  McBride,  “The  Land  Systems  of  Mexico,”  Amer.  Geogr.  Soc.  Research  Ser.  No.  12, 
1923.  Manuel  Calero,  Francisco  S.  Carvajal,  Juan  B.  Castelazo,  Toribio  Esquivel 
Obregon,  Jesus  Flores  Mag6n,  Tomas  Macmanus,  Rafael  MarMnez  Carrillo, 
Miguel  Ruelas,  Jorge  Vera  Estanol,  Essay  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Mexico  (New  York 
1920),  presents  the  anti-Carranza  sentiment  of  Mexico.  “Dispute  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama,”  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  2d  Year,  No.  4,  June,  1921,  pp.  341-344. 
The  volume  on  Colombia  by  Eder,  in  Scribner’s  South  American  Series,  is  an  authoritative 
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work.  The  Boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  (London,  1918),  treats  of  the  zone  north  of 
Titicaca  long  in  dispute  between  these  two  republics.  W.  L.  Schurz,  “The  Distribution  of 
Population  in  the  Amazon  Valley,”  Geogr.  Bev.,  Vol.  15,  1925,  pp.  206-225.  Roy  Nash, 
The  Conquest  of  Brazil  (New  York,  1926),  is  an  interpretation  of  contemporary  Brazil. 
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author’s  “Recent  Colonization  in  Chile,”  Amer.  Geogr.  Soc.  Besearch  Ser.  No.  6,  1926;  and 
“Pictures  from  Southern  Brazil,”  Geogr.  Bev.,  Vol.  16,  1926,  pp.  521-547.  Sir  Thomas  H. 
Holdich,  The  Countries  of  the  King’s  Award  (London,  1904),  describes  the  Andes  of 
Argentina  and  Chile,  and  the  boundary  settlement  made  there  by  the  award  of  the  King 
of  England  after  a  field  study  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
“The  Closing  Session  of  the  Chilean-Peruvian  Conference,”  Bull.  Pan- Amer.  Union,  Sep¬ 
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CHAPTER  XXXV.  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  broad,  yet  penetrating,  statement  of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  1910  is 
given  in  A.  C.  Coolidge,  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power  (New  York,  1912).  It  is 
indispensable  in  a  study  of  the  trends  of  foreign  policy  in  the  United  States.  C.  A.  Beard, 
Contemporary  American  History  (New  York,  1915).  Andre  Siegfried,  America  Comes  of 
Age  (New  York,  1927),  a  critique  by  a  distinguished  French  scholar.  E.  M.  Douglas, 
Boundaries,  Areas,  Geographic  Centers  and  Altitudes  of  the  United  States  and  the  Several 
Slates,  With  a  Brief  Record  of  Important  Changes  in  Their  Territory,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull. 
689  (Washington,  1923).  For  many  years  the  question  of  the  American  frontier  and  the 
sectioned  development  of  interest  in  politics  and  government  have  been  the  chief  objects  of 
studies  by  F.  J.  Turner.  He  has  an  excellent  statement  of  the  question  in  “Sections  and 
Nation,”  Yale  Review,  Vol.  12,  1922,  pp.  1-21 :  also  “Geographic  Sectionalism  in  American 
History,”  Annals  Assn,  of  Amer.  Geogrs.,  Vol.  16,  1926,  pp.  85-93.  F.  L.  Paxson,  History 
of  the  American  Frontier  (Boston  and  New  York,  1924). 

J.  Russell  Smith,  North  America  (New  York,  1925).  R.  P.  Teele,  The  Economics  of 
Land  Reclamation  in  the  United  States  (Chicago  and  New  York,  1927) ;  a  discussion  from 
the  economic  standpoint  of  the  experience  of  the  United  States  in  the  reclamation  of  land  for 
agricultural  use.  Atlas  of  American  Agriculture,  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  0.  E. 
Baker.  Sections  that  have  already  appeared  are:  “Frost  and  the  Growing  Season” 
(1918);  “Rural  Population”  (1919);  “Cotton”  (1918);  “Precipitation  and  Humidity” 
(1922);  “Natural  Vegetation”  (1924).  0.  E.  Baker,  “Population,  Food  Supply,  and 

American  Agriculture,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  18,  1928,  pp.  353-373,  is  a  comparative  study 
following  the  author’s  earlier  statement  of  the  land  and  population  question  in  the 
United  States,  “Land  Utilization  in  the  United  States:  Geographical  Aspects  of  the 
Problem,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  13,  1923,  pp.  1-26.  An  able  statement  of  the  land  and 
population  problem  in  relation  to  forests  is  contained  in  the  Yearbook  for  1922  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  title,  “Timber:  Mine  or  Crop?”  by 
seven  experts  of  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  reprinted  as  Separate  No.  886,  1923.  Benton 
Mackaye,  Employment  and  Natural  Resources :  Possibilities  of  Making  New  Opportunities  for 
Employment  through  the  Settlement  and  Development  of  Agricultural  and  Forest  Lands  and 
Other  Resources,  by  the  Department  of  Labor  (Washington,  1919),  presents  a  broad  and  sug¬ 
gestive  plan  for  the  betterment  of  living  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  the  more 
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economical  use  of  resources  and  labor.  For  a  striking  series  of  maps  on  the  distribution 
of  manufactures  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  section  from  Boston 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  see  an  admirable  paper  by  Sten  de  Geer,  “The  American 
Manufacturing  Belt,”  Geografiska  Annaler,  1927,  pp.  233-359.  Arthur  W.  Gilbert,  The 
Food  Supply  of  New  England  (New  York,  1924).  P.  W.  Henry,  “The  Great  Lakes-St.  Law¬ 
rence  Waterway,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  17,  1927,  pp.  258-277.  See  also  the  note  “Commerce 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  Connecting  Waterways,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  18,  1928,  pp.  500-502. 
R.  M.  Brown,  “  Utilization  of  the  Colorado  River,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  17,  1927,  pp. A 53-466. 

See  especially,  W.  S.  Rossiter,  “The  Adventure  of  Population  Growth,”  Quart.  Journ. 
Amer.  Statistical  Assn.,  1923,  for  comment  upon  the  growth  of  population  in  the  United 
States.  Changes  in  the  population  of  various  divisions,  states,  counties,  etc.,  at  the  time 
of  the  Fourteenth  Census  are  given  by  W.  S.  Rossiter,  in  Census  Monograph  I  entitled 
“  Increase  of  Population  in  the  United  States  1910-1920  ”  (Washington,  1922).  For  a  paper 
criticizing  the  errors  of  the  Census  and  presenting  the  negro  point  of  view  in  the  discussion 
of  statistics  of  negro  population,  see  Kelly  Miller,  “Enumeration  Errors  in  Negro  Popu¬ 
lation,”  Scientific  Monthly,  Vol.  14,  1922,  pp.  168-177.  On  the  negro  question  the  funda¬ 
mental  reference  is  John  Cummings,  Negro  Population  1790-1915,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  (Washington,  1918).  An  analytical  paper  on  the  negro  question  by  W.  F.  Willcox, 
“Distribution  and  Increase  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States,”  was  read  before  the  American 
Eugenics  Congress,  New  York,  21  September,  1921.  For  a  well-balanced  statement  of 
the  rate  of  negro  migration,  its  social  and  economic  basis,  and  its  effect  upon  negro  health 
and  character,  consult  H.  H.  Donald,  “The  Negro  Migration  of  1916-1918,”  Journ.  of 
Negro  Hist.,  Vol.  6,  1921,  pp.  v  -f  115.  H.  L.  Pier  and  M.  L.  Spalding,  “The  Negro: 
A  Selected  Bibliography,”  Monthly'Labor  Review,  Vol.  22,  1926,  pp.  216-230.  The  items 
in  the  bibliography  date  from  1913  to  1925.  A  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  negro  in  the 
national  life  of  the  United  States  is  found  in  E.  B.  Reuter,  The  American  Race  Problem: 
A  Study  of  the  Negro  (New  York,  1927).  The  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Immigration  furnish  a  history  of  the  successive  recommendations  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  European  streams  of  population  that  flow  toward  the  United  States  and 
the  history  of  the  present  policy  of  restriction.  In  the  volume  for  1915  are  two  charts 
which  give  a  striking  picture  of  the  nature  of  unrestricted  or  normal  immigration  to  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  96  years.  The  charts  were  republished  in  1921,  with 
later  data  down  to  1920,  included.  E.  A.  Ross,  The  Old  World  in  the  New  (New  York, 
1914),  discusses  the  effect  upon  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  the  increasing 
number  of  immigrants.  It  is  statistical  and  analytical  as  well  as  descriptive  and  has 
several  excellent  maps.  For  a  discussion  of  the  six  major  racial  problems  in  American 
history  and  for  a  statement  of  the  biological  versus  the  economic  principle  in  immigration, 
see  American  History  m  Terms  of  Human  Migration,  by  H.  H.  Laughlin,  in  the  report  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Seventieth  Congress,  1928.  G.  M.  Stevenson,  A  History  of  American  Immi¬ 
gration,  1820—1920  (Boston  and  New  York,  1926).  “The  Immigration  Problem  in  the 
United  States,”  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Research  Report  Number  58  (New 
York,  1923).  Immigration  Laws  and  Rules  of  March  1,  1927  (Bureau  of  Immigration, 
Washington,  1927). 

The  history  of  the  boundary  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  ably 
presented  by  J.  W.  Davis,  “The  Unguarded  Boundary,”  Geogr.  Rev.,  Vol.  12,  1922,  pp.  585- 
601.  The  best  single  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  Latin- 
American  countries  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  Clark  University  addresses  given  in 
November  1913,  entitled  Latin  America  (New  York,  1914).  Tbe  volume  includes  29  papers 
dealing  with  the  principal  aspects  of  the  problem  and  the  discussion  is  for  the  most  part 
exceedingly  well  balanced  and  frank.  An  equally  frank  statement  of  problems  is  given  in 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean,  also  a  group  of  Clark  University  addresses,  edited  by  G.  H. 
Blakeslee  (New  York,  1920).  The  volume  includes  23  papers  of  exceptional  merit. 
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S.  G.  Inman,  Problems  in  Pan  Americanism  (New  York,  1921).  In  connection  with  Mexico 
the  student  should  also  read  T.  Esquivel  Obregon,  Influencia  de  Espana  y  los  Eslados 
Unidos  sobre  el  M'ejico  (Spain,  1918).  The  history  of  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines 
and  of  the  economic  development  of  the  Philippines  during  that  period  is  given  in  full  detail 
in  the  successive  annual  reports  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  Report  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  to  the  President,  1900-1920,  40  vols.,  with  maps  (Washington,  1900-1923) : 
title  varies:  1916-1920,  Report  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  taken  under  the  Direction  of  the  Philippine 
Legislature  in  the  Year  1918,  Vol.  2,  Population  and  Mortality  (Manila,  1921).  For  an 
account  of  the  development  of  the  Filipino  people  see  D.  P.  Barrows,  A  History  of  the 
Philippines,  revised  edition  (Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  1926).  “Report  of  the  Special  Mission  of 
Investigation  to  the  Philippine  Islands,”  House  of  Representatives  Doc.  No.  398,  67th  Congr., 
2nd  Sess.  Rept.  of  the  Governor  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  January  1  to  December  31, 
1921,  pp.  13-43  (Washington,  1922).  D.  H.  Smith,  “The  Panama  Canal:  Its  History, 
Activities,  and  Organization,”  Service  Monographs  of  the  United  States  Government  (Balti¬ 
more,  1927).  E.  S.  Gregg,  “The  Influence  of  Geographic  Factors  on  Ocean  Shipping,” 
Geogr.  Rev.,  Yol.  12,  1922,  pp.  424-430,  gives  a  brief  and  clear  discussion  of  the  present 
shipping  situation  of  the  United  States.  United  States  Shipping  Board  Trade  Routes  and 
Shipping  Services  in  Relation  to  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  Development  of  an 
American  Merchant  Marine,  Statistical  Division,  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation,  U.  S.  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  (Washington,  1  March  1927).  Mandate  for  Palestine,  prepared  in  the  Division 
of  Near  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1927).  The  value  of 
this  publication  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  documented  statement  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  “A”  mandates. 
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APPENDIX 

(4)  PRODUCTION  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  WITHIN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

The  notes  given  below  are  explanatory  of  the  items  listed  in  the  table  of 
raw  materials  on  page  38.  * 

Following  are  the  principal  references  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  table  : 
Mineral  Industry  of  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Countries,  Statistical 
Summary  (1923-1925)  ;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1910-1924) ; 
International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  Rome  (1921-1926)  ;  Inter¬ 
national  Statistical  Yearbook,  1926,  League  of  Nations ;  the  Trade  Informa¬ 
tion  Bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce ;  and  the  yearbooks 
of  the  different  dominions  and  crown  colonies. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  Miss 
E.  H.  Pearson  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics. 

Antimony.  The.chief  producer  of  antimony  is  China.  Small  quantities  only  are  produced 
within  the  empire,  largely  in  Australia.  At  the  present  time  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  come  chiefly  from  Australia,  although  before  the  war  an  equal  amount  was 
imported  from  China. 

Asbestos.  Canada  is  the  world’s  chief  source  of  asbestos,  producing  95%  of  the  supply. 
Following  the  war  South  Africa  has  come  into  second  place,  superseding  Russia,  where 
the  output  has  been  nil  since  1916.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  next  to  the  largest 
importer. 

Borax.  None  is  produced  within  the  empire.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  dominions 
import  large  quantities. 

Butter  and  Cheese.  Although  the  production  of  dairy  products  within  the  empire  is 
approximately  equal  to  empire  requirements,  those  of  other  countries  are  imported  to  a 
large  degree.  The  United  Kingdom  takes  55%  of  the  world’s  total  export  of  cheese  and 
almost  half  of  the  world’s  export  of  butter.  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Argentina  are 
the  principal  producers.  New  Zealand  leads  in  the  export  of  cheese ;  Australia  in  the 
export  of  butter. 

Chromium.  73%  of  the  total  world  production  was  produced  within  the  empire  in  1923, 
as  against  54%  in  1913.  Southern  Rhodesia  is  the  chief  producing  country.  Large 
quantities  are  also  produced  in  India  and  some  in  Canada. 

Cobalt.  No  cobalt  to  speak  of  was  produced  outside  of  the  empire  in  1923,  whereas  in 
1913  the  proportion  of  total  world  production  within  the  empire  was  less  than  one  half. 
Canada  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  metallic  cobalt.  Ores  with  varying  percentages 
of  cobalt  content  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
cobalt  in  Ontario,  New  South  Wales  was  the  largest  producer.  None  has  been  mined 
there  since  1904.  Australia  still  produces  some  cobalt,  probably  in  the  form  of  con- 
-  centrates. 

Copper.  The  production  of  copper  within  the  empire  fell  from  10%  in  1913  to  5%  in,  1923. 

Canada  and  Australia  are  the  chief  producers  within  the  empire. 

Cotton.  The  United  Kingdom  leads  the  world  in  the  number  of  spindles,  but  her  con¬ 
sumption  of  raw  cotton  has  decreased  about  27%  since  1913.  In  pre-war  years  Great 
Britain’s  export  of  cotton  goods  reached  nearly  one  third  of  the  value  of  her  total  trade  in 
manufactured  articles.  In  1920,  out  of  19,026,000  centals  imported,  only  about  one 
twentieth  were  grown  in  the  empire,  exclusive  of  Egypt.  In  the  period  1921-1924 
inclusive,  the  United  Kingdom  consumed  17%  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  empire,  i.e., 
about  120,000  tons.  A  balance  of  430,000  tons  was  imported  from  other  sources,  prin¬ 
cipally  the  United  States.  The  Sudan  production  has  been  increased  considerably  with 
the  completion  of  the  new  irrigation  works,  and  it  now  holds  third  place  within  the  em¬ 
pire  as  a  cotton-producing  area.  The  production  figures  for  1924-1925  show  remarkable 
increase  for  all  parts  of  the  empire,  the  production  in  Uganda  alone  being  170,000  bales 
as  compared  with  48,290  bales  in  the  season  of  1921-1922.  India  also  is  now  growing 
the  long-stapled  varieties  which  are  in  greater  demand  in  the  home  market. 
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Chemical  Fertilizers.  In  general,  fertilizer  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  stands 
at  a  lower  level  today  than  in  1913.  Owing  to  inability  to  secure  Chilean  nitrate  during 
the  World  War,  Great  Britain  turned  to  other  nitrogen  sources,  of  which  she  is  now  a  heavy 
producer.  Ammonium  sulphate,  a  by-product  of  certain  industries,  has  been  found 
generally  satisfactory  and  cheaper  than  nitrate  if  the  nitrogen  content  is  taken  into 
account.  The  imports  of  Chilean  nitrate  increased  from  60,000  metric  tons  to  83,000 
tons  from  1920  to  1923. 

Graphite.  The  chief  producers  in  the  empire  are  Ceylon  and  Canada,  though  some 
graphite  is  mined  in  India,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  Ceylon  produces  the  world’s 
Best  graphite.  Although  in  normal  times  the  production  in  the  empire  is  sufficient  for 
United  Kingdom  requirements,  nearly  half  the  graphite  imported  comes  from  foreign 
sources.  In  1913  the  production  in  the  empire  was  22%  of  the  world  total;  in  1923  it 
was  12%,  but  the  figures  are  incomplete  and  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  owing  to 
the  abnormal  conditions  which  still  prevail  by  reason  of  an  overstocked  market  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Iron  (Pig)..  Great  Britain  occupied  second  place  in  1923  in  the  production  of  pig  iron, 
steel  ingots,  and  castings,  thus  replacing  Germany,  which  ranked  second  in  1922.  She 
produced  11%  of  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  1923,  as  compared  with  9%  in  1922, 
7%  in  1921,  and  13%  in  1913. 

Lead.  The  empire’s  share  of  world  production  was  19%  in  1923  as  against  12%  in  1913. 
Canada  has  quadrupled  her  output  since  the  war  and  is  still  expanding  her  capacity ;  the 
output  in  Burma  has  nearly  trebled ;  and  Australia  has  for  two  years  been  well  up  toward 
her  large  war-time  production. 

Manganese.  The  most  important  deposits  within  the  empire  are  in  India.  36%  of  the 
total  world  production  fell  within  the  empire  in  1913  as  against  46%  in  1923 ;  but  this 
increase  may  be  explained  by  the  decrease  in  production  in  Russia  (where  54.4%  of  the 
total  was  produced  in  1913)  rather  than  by  increased  production  within  the  empire. 

Mercury.  Some  mercury  is  produced  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  no  deposits  of 
real  importance  have  been  discovered  within  the  empire. 

Nickel.  90%  of  the  total; world  production  was  credited  to  the  empire  in  1923  as  against 
69%  m  1 9 13.  Canada  is  the  largest  producer  in  the  world.  Her  proved  deposits  of 
mckel  are  estimated  to  contain  2,000,000  tons  of  nickel,  and  there  are  at  present  large 
reserves  undeveloped. 

pLATiNUM.  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales  are  the  largest  producers  within  the  empire 
but  they  are  not  important.  3366  ounces  were  produced  in  Tasmania  in  1925 

Sulphur  lhere  are  no  important  sources  within  the  empire,  but  large  cruantities  are 
imported.  The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  have 
increased  tremendously  since  1922.  p 

Thorium  (Monazite).  India  is  the  chief  world  producer  of  monazite,  Brazil  and  Ceylon 
being  the  only  other  sources  of  any  consequence. 

TlN' a  35%of  the  world  output  of  tin  is  produced  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  Nigeria 
and  Australia  to  mention  empire  sources  only,  are  also  large  producers. 

Iungsten.  India  comes  second  to  China  as  a  producer  of  tungsten  ore.  Varying  auanti- 
ties  are  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  as  well.  41  %  of  the  total  world  production 
was  credited  to  the  empire  in  1913,  as  against  20%  in  1923.  The  output  in  Australia 
dropped  from  1100  tons  m  1913  to  less  than  100  tons  in  1923.  P 

t>f0AT'  .  nada,  Australia,  and  India  are  the  three  largest  wheat-growing  countries  in 
"  emPlre-  supplanted  India  as  the  empire’s  chief  producer  In  1923  her 

waT  than  that  °f  India’  ^  *>er  pre-war  avemge 

less  than  beforethe  wal-  a  ,1  Indlan  Crop  averages  somewhat  over  10,000,000  tons 

gn  CT  part  of  U  18  Vsed  at  home.  39%  of  the  total  pro- 
wheat  within  the  empire  is  now  grown  in  Canada;  38%  in  India-  14%  in 

her  post-wanm-oductlo^isTo “7 pro^,L ctlon  was  a  little  more  than  5%  of  the  world  total; 

3  5^  1C  post-war  percentage  for  India  is  9.5%,  for  Australia 

r •  +i  i  e  lrnP?rts  from  these  colonies  have  increased  to  82%  (The  United 

Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  wool  )  7  ^ine  umtea 

Zlpire.  tf, 

was  produced  in  the  empire  in  1913  ;  10%  in  1923.  lourrria;.  ot  the  total 
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(C)  PRINCIPAL  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS,  1814-1920 


The  list  includes  chiefly  those  treaties  and  agreements  that  serve  as  an  his¬ 
torical  background  for  the  foreign  relations  of  today.  The  treaties  following 
1920  are  woven  into  the  preceding  text  and  need  no  separate  description. 
For  detailed  lists  of  treaties  and  agreements,  with  texts  and  maps,  see  Sir 
Edward  Hertslet,  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  in  four  volumes,  of  which 
volumes  1-3  were  published  in  1875,  volume  4  in  1891.  See  also  the  same 
author’s  The  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty,  in  three  volumes,  with  portfolio  of 
maps  (1909).  An  indispensable  reference  for  the  student  of  political  geog¬ 
raphy  is  Anderson  and  Hershey,  Handbook  for  the  Diplomatic  History 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  1870-1914  (1918)  ;  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  main 
sections  with  several  subdivisions  each,  are  listed  practically  all  the  inter¬ 
national  acts  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  territorial  problems.  The. introduc¬ 
tion,  the  running  text-comment,  and  the  convenient  and  logical  arrangement 
of  the  whole  make  it  unusually  valuable  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  an  index. 


DATE 

NAME 

SIGNATORIES 

1814 

First  Treaty  of  Paris 
(following  depor¬ 
tation  of  Napoleon 
to  Elba) 

Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Portugal, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Spain, 
Sweden 

1814— 

1815 

Congress  of  Vienna 

As  above 

1815 

Second  Treaty  of 
Paris  (following 
Waterloo) 

As  above 

1839 

Treaty  of  London 
(the  “scrap  of 
paper”) 

Austria,  Belgium, 

France,  Great  Britain, 
Netherlands,  Prussia, 
Russia 

1856 

Treaty  of  Paris 
(close  of  Crimean 
War) 

Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Sardinia,  Turkey 

1859 

Zurich 

Austria,  France,  Sardinia 

1864 

Vienna 

Austria,  Denmark, 

Prussia 

1866 

Prague 

Austria,  Prussia 

TERMS  OF  IMPORTANCE  IN  THIS  BOOK 


Provided  for  calling  of  Vienna 
Congress 


Determined  the  main  lines  of 
the  map  of  Europe  as  they 
stood  in  the  19th  century 
France  ceded  certain  bits  of 
territory  on  her  eastern 
frontier  and  paid  an  in¬ 
demnity 

Belgium’s  neutrality 
guaranteed 


Independence  and  integrity  of 
Turkey  guaranteed.  The 
Danube  internationalized. 
Bessarabia  annexed  to 
Russia.  Rumania  under 
Turkish  suzerainty.  Serbia 
given  a  large  odegree  of 
autonomy.  Aland  Islands 
to  be  unfortified 
Beginning  of  unification  of 
Italy 

Cession  of  Slesvig-Holstein 
to  Prussia  and  Austria 
German  Confederation  dis¬ 
solved.  Austria  renounced 
rights  to  Slesvig-Holstein, 
and  consented  to  union  of 
Lombardy  and  Venetia 
with  Italian  kingdom 
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DATE 

NAME 

SIGNATORIES 

TERMS 

1871 

Frankfort  (close  of 

F  ranco-Prussian 
War) 

France,  Germany 

Cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
Germany.  Indemnity  of 
5,000,000,000  francs  paid 
by  France 

1878 

San  Stefano 

Russia,  Turkey 

Serbia,  Montenegro,  and 
Bulgaria  enlarged.  Russia 
obtained  Bessarabia  and 
Transcaucasian  territory. 
The  opposition  of  the 
powers  led  to  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  and  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano 

1878 

Congress  of  Berlin 

Austria-Hungary, 

France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Russia,  Turkey 

Eastern  Rumelia  formed. 
Austro-Hungarian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia  and  Herce¬ 
govina  authorized.  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  Montenegro 
and  of  Serbia  recognized 
under  enlarged  boundaries. 
Rumanian  independence 
recognized.  Districts  of 
Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batum 
ceded  to  Russia.  Turkey 
promised  reforms  in  Armenia 

1879 

Formation  of  Dual 
Alliance 

Germany  and  Austria 

1882 

Formation  of  Triple 
Alliance 

Germany,  Austria, 

Italy 

1885 

Berlin  Act 

Austria-Hungary, 

Spheres  of  influence  in  Africa 

Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  United  States 

laid  down.  Formation  of 
neutral  Congo  Free  State. 
Free  trade  area  in  Africa 
defined.  Declaration  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  slave  trade 

1898 

Paris  (close  of 
Spanish-American 
War) 

Spain,  United  States 

Independence  of  Cuba 
recognized.  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippines 
ceded  to  the  United  States 

1904 

Anglo-French 

Convention 

Basis  of  the  Entente 
Cordiale 

1905 

London 

Alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan 

1907 

The  Hague 

Delegates  of  44  countries 

Second  Hague  Conference  1  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes 

1912 

■Lausanne 

Italy,  Turkey 

Annexation  of  Tripoli  (Libya) 
by  Italy.  Occupation  of 
Dodecanese  by  Italy 

xThe  first  Hague  Conference  (1899)  had  a  similar  though  more  restricted  program. 


DATE 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1916 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 


The  New  World 


NAME 

SIGNATORIES 

London 

Bulgaria,  Greece,  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  Serbia, 

Turkey 

Bucarest 

Secret  Treaty  of 
London 

As  above,  with  Rumania 
added,  and  without 
Turkey 

France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Russia 

Sykes-Picot  Agree¬ 
ment 

France,  Great  Britain 

Treaty  of  Brest 
Litovsk 

Central  Powers,  Russia 

Bucarest 

Central  Powers, 

Rumania 

TERMS 


Cession  by  Turkey  to  the 
Balkan  allies  of  all  terri¬ 
tory  (except  Albania)  west 
of  the  Enos-Midia  line. 
Autonomous  Albania  to  be 
created. 

Frontiers  as  shown  in  Figure 
132,  page  380 

Italy  to  enter  the  war,  and 
to  receive  the  Trentino, 
Istria,  a  large  part  of  Dal¬ 
matia  and  the  Adriatic 
islands,  Yalona  in  Albania, 
a  sphere  of  influence  in 
Turkey,  and  territory  in 
Africa  if  the  other  signa¬ 
tories  made  gains  there 

Provided  for  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  Turkey.  Later 
a  new  agreement  included 
Italy,  and  provision  was 
made  for  Russia  (Fig.  50, 
page  179) 

Russia  withdrew  from  the  war 
and  renounced  her  right  to 
Baltic  Provinces,  Poland,  ' 
and  certain  districts  in  the 
Caucasus 

Rumania  to  withdraw  from 
the  war,  and  to  cede  certain 
districts  to  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary.  Treaty  was  never 
ratified 


Versailles 

St.  Germain-en- 
Laye 
Neuilly 

Trianon 


Sevres 

Tripartite  Agree¬ 
ment 


Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  Germany 
Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  Austria 
Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  Bulgaria 
Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  Hungary 
Allied  Powers,  Turkey 
France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy 


See  chapter  on  Turkey 
Determined  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  in  Turkey  (Fig.  51, 
page  181) 

agreement  among  Allied  Powers  whereby  Rumania  receives  Bessarabia,  subject 
to  later  discussion  by  Russia 


See  chapter  on  Germany 
See  chapter  on  Austria 
See  chapter  on  Bulgaria 
See  chapter  on  Hungary 


Riga 


Rapallo 


Franco-British 

Agreement 


Poland,  Russia 


Italy,  Yugoslavia 


France,  Great  Rritain 


Eastern  boundary  of  Poland 
and  Polish  control  of  East¬ 
ern  Galicia 

Settlement  of  Adriatic  ques¬ 
tion.  See  chapter  on  Yugo¬ 
slavia 

Division  of  mandated  terri¬ 
tory  in  Syria.  See  chapter 
on  Palestine 
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The  Russian  Soviet  (Bolshevist)  government  has  concluded,  among  others,  the  following 
treaties  of  peace  with  former  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire : 


COUNTRY 

DATE 

PLACE 

Estonia 

2  February  1920 

Dorpat 

Lithuania 

12  July  1920 

Moscow 

Latvia 

11  August  1920 

Moscow 

Poland 

12  October  1920 

Riga 

Finland 

14  October  1920 

Dorpat 

Each  treaty  recognizes  the  territorial  limits  of  the  state  in  question  or  provides  for  future 
settlement. 


The  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  related  agreements,  are  summarized  in  the 
map  below. 


Fig.  249.  Territorial  divisions  affected  by  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States. 


INDEX 


ABC  powers,  659 
Abadan,  116,  546 
Abdul  Hamid  II,  486 
Abdullah,  119,  123,  536 
Abo,  448 

Abyssinia,  242,  652,  653 
Acre  River,  674 
Ada-Kalessi,  369 
Adalia,  489 

Adana,  482,  488,  489,  497 
Addis  Ababa,  654 

Aden,  145,  227  ;  region  (with  map),  651 
Aden,  Gulf  of,  146  | 

Adrianople,  126,  347,  348,  379,  381,  402,  486, 
492,  497,  499 

Adrianople,  treaty  of  (1829),  396 
Adriatic  Sea,  239,  246  ;  dispute  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Italy,  356  ;  Italians  and,  391  ;  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and,  353 
Aegean  islands,  379,  490,  502 
AEgean  Sea,  494 ;  Bulgaria’s  access,  385*; 

Greece  and,  395,  402,  404 
Afghanistan,  139,  548 ;  independence  and 
sovereignty,  562  ;  Persia  and,  561 ;  Russian 
and  Indian  railway  system,  proposed  con¬ 
nections  (map),  561 ;  unruly  state,  559,  560 
Afghans,  560 

Africa,  3,  22  ;  bibliography,  771 ;  Britain  and, 
39  ;  British  possessions  (map) ,  83  ;  central 
(map) ,  633 ;  colonies  of  the  European 

powers,  627  ;  development,  elements  in,  627  ; 
diseases  and  insects,  636 ;  former  German 
colonies  in  (map) ,  284  ;  French  development 
in  northern,  647 ;  French  possession,  183, 
184  (map)  ;  German  rivalry,  gain,  and  loss, 
283 ;  Germany  and  her  colonies  in,  638 ; 
Italian  possessions,  241  (map),  242,  246; 
liquor  traffic,  646  ;  minor  colonial  problems 
and  trade  interests,  648  ;  negroes,  631 ;  pene¬ 
tration,  636  ;  political  map  in  last  part  of 
19th  century,  644 ;  population,  black  and 
white,  627 ;  Portuguese  possessions,  224 
(with  map) ,  22o,  227  ;  present  distribution 
of  territory  (map),  629;  racial  and  religious 
problems,  630;  slave  trade,  645;  Spanish 
possessions  (with  map),  216  ;  Spanish  Zone, 
650  ;  trade  policies  and  native  control,  643  ; 
tropical,  and  the  white  race,  634  ;  vegetation 
belts  (map),  649;  wild  animals,  646;  World 
War  and,  630.  See  also  North  Africa ;  South 
Africa 
Agadir,  638 

Age  of  Discovery,  631,  671 
Agent  General  for  Reparation  Payments,  10, 
276 

Agriculture,  15,  16 ;  Britain,  47 ;  France,  162 
Aidin,  487 

Air  services,  European  commercial  (map), 
172  ;  Germany,  262,  264  (map) 

Airplanes,  76,  562 
Ajaria,  Republic  of,  525 
Aland  Islands,  447 
Alaouite  people,  180 
Alaska,  610 


Albania,  345,  379,  381  ;  bibliography,  763  ; 
economic  status,  391  ;  ethnography,  relig-, 
ions,  and  boundaries  (map) ,  390  ;  independ¬ 
ence,  difficulties  of,  394  ;  Italy  and,  239,  240, 
241,  246,  351,  391,  394  ;  Italy’s  demarche  in 
1927,  359 ;  proposed  boundaries,  various, 
(with  map) ,  392  ;  proposed  division  (with 
map),  393;  region  and  people,  389;  Vlachs 
and,  366 

Albanians,  Moslem,  347  ;  Serbs  and,  352 

Albert,  Bishop,  437 

Albertville,  203 

Aleppo,  176,  485 

Alexandretta,  180,  516 

Alexandretta,  Gulf  of,  497 

Alexandrovsk,  448 

Alfonso  XIII,  210 

Algeciras,  189 

Algeria,  183,  235,  637 ;  French  colonization, 
185  ;  relief  belt  (map),  187 
Alhucemas,  222 
Alice  Springs,  624 
Allenby,  Lord,  106-107 
Allenstein,  411,  412,  417 
Alliances,  158 
Alsace,  168,  171  • 

Alsace-Lorraine,  150,  166,  282  ;  language  and 
religion,  169 ;  loss,  273 ;  mineral  resources 
and  water  communications  (map) ,  155 ; 

special  problem,  167 
Alsatians,  169 
Amanus  Mountains,  175 
Amazon  valley,  656 
Ambassadors,  Council  of,  416,  423,  434 
America,  37.  See  also  United  States 
American  Colonization  Society,  654 
American  Geographical  Society,  iv,  682 
American  quadrilateral,  612 
Americanization,  29 
Amritsar,  103 

Amsterdam,  trade  hinterland  (map),  206 
Amu  Daria,  552 
Amur  River,  479 

Anatolia,  126,  130,  136,  175,  402,  403,  482; 
agricultural  possibilities,  508  ;  bibliography, 
767 ;  economic  post-war  situation,  494 ; 
historical  relations  and  policies,  484 ;  Italy 
and,  241 ;  navigation  and  railways  in  1914 
(map) ,  489  ;  population  (maps) ,  493  ;  rain¬ 
fall  and  relief  (maps),  495;  in  terms  of 
American  distances  (map),  141  ;  zones  of 
influence  of  the  great  powers  (with  map) ,  488 
Ancon,  treaty  of,  675,  677 
Andalusia,  210,  219 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  112  (with  map),  632; 
comparative  distance  map,  113;  irrigation 
from  the  Nile,  113 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.,  544,  546 
Angola,  83,  224  (map),  225,  228,  229,  230,  648 
Angora,  147,  500  ;  Constantinople  and,  507 
Angora  Agreement  (1921),  497 
Angra  Pequena,  284 
Annam,  594 
Ansariyeh,  177 
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Anse  Sablon  Bay,  78 
Antofagasta,  674,  677  (map) 

Antwerp,  199,  207 
Anzac  Area,  502,  513 
Apaporis  River,  680 
Apolobamba,  680 
Appendix,  777 
Aqaba,  123,  146,  537 
Arabi  Pasha,  108 

Arabia,  139,483;  Empty  Quarter,  142;  foreign 
interests  in,  143,  144 ;  heart  of  the  desert 
(map),  143;  physical  geography,  141;  in 
terms  of  American  distances  (map),  141 
Arabian  peninsula,  119 
Arabistan  (Khuzistan),  541 
Arabs,  41,  484,  530,  534,  537,  541  ;  in  Africa, 
630 ;  confederation  question,  179,  181 ; 

in  Iraq,  114  ;  Moors  and,  214  ;  Portugal  and, 
227 ;  Syria  and,  179 
Arad,  367 
Aral  Sea,  548,  550 
Aras,  529 
Arbitration,  746 
Archangel,  448 

Arctic  coast  and  Finland,  444,  448 
Ardahan,  500,  521 
Areas  Reservation  Bill  of  1925,  88 
Argentina,  670,  671 ,•  land  question,  666 ; 
Uruguay  and,  679 

Arica,  Bolivia’s  claim  to,  677.  See  also  Tacna- 
Arica 

Armament  limitation,  25;  British  view,  25; 

French  view,  25  ;  Italy’s  view,  25-26 
Armaments,  3,  8 

Armenia,  461,  467,  485,  489,  512,  521  ;  ethnog¬ 
raphy  and  boundaries  (map),  528;  present 
status,  529 

Armenians,  484,  522,  523,  525,  541  ;  aspi¬ 
rations,  526  ;  claims,  527  (map) ,  528 ;  per¬ 
secutions,  526,  527 

Asia,  610 ;  eastern  trade,  565 ;  Singapore, 
value,  44 

Asia,  Inner,  548;  bibliography,  769;  environ¬ 
ment,  548;  rainfall  (map),  551;  relief,  548, 
549  (map)  ;  Russia  and,  553  ;  trade  route,’ 
558 

Asia  Minor,  Greek  refugees  from,  401.  See 
also  Anatolia 

Asiatic  Trade  and  Land  Act  of  1919,  88 

Asiatic  Turkey.  See  Turkey 

Asir,  145,  483 

Assam,  98,  99 

Aswan  Dam,  106 

Athens  College,  527 

Atlas  Mountains,  186,  188  (map),  647 

Attila,  487 

Australasia,  74 

Australia,  39,  610;  agriculture  and  rainfall 
(with  map) ,  622  ;  assisted  settlement,  620  ; 
immigration,  618;  internal  conditions,  621 ; 
labor,  619;  population  density  (map),’ 
623 ;  population  growth,  621 ;  problems! 
617 ;  roads  and  railways,  623 ;  White 
Australia,  618,  620 

Austria,  289;  bankruptcy,  313  ;  bibliography, 
761 ;  economic  plight,  314  ;  emigration,  310  ; 


Germans  in,  269  (map),  290;  national 
existence,  307 ;  new  boundaries  and  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  (map),  311 ;  present  and  former, 
with  population  densities  (map),  309  ;  union 
with  Germany,  question  of,  290,  315 
Austria-Hungary,  1,  23,  317 ;  division,  basis, 
308 ;  division  and  allotment  of  territory 
(with  map) ,  307  ;  Germans  in,  268  ;  Serbia 
and,  348 

Azerbaijan,  135,  489,  521,  523,  525,  541 ;  Tatar 
Republic  of,  529 
Azores,  225 

Babel  Mandeb,  145,  651  (map) 

Backa,  ethnography  (map),  360 
Baghdad,  114,  116,  176,  543 
Baghdad  Railway,  265,  266,  348,  515 
Bahama  Islands,  671 
Bahra  Agreement  of  1925,  118,  119 
Bahrein  Island,  145 
Baikal,  Lake,  469,  479 
Baku,  135,  469,  472,  525,  529 
Balcik,  384 

Baldwin,  Stanley,  53 ;  quoted  on  England,  34 
Balfour,  Lord,  53 

Balkan  countries,  126,  127,  246,  263,  345,  346 
(map)  ;  changes  in  territory  by  the  two 
Balkan  wars  (map),  380;  hatreds  and 
migrations,  388  ;  population  elements,  345  ; 
regions,  347 ;  resources  and  commerce,  349  ; 
Turkey  and,  347 
Balkan  League  of  1912,  400 
Balkan  Peninsula,  349  ;  natural  regions  (map), 
346 

Balkan  wars,  345,  348,  365,  381,  392  ;  Bulgaria 
and,  378  ;  first  war,  379  ;  Greece  and,  398  ; 
Serbia  and,  400 

Balkanization  of  Europe,  30,  33 
Baltic  and  White  Sea  Conference  in  1920,  250 
Baltic  coast,  436  ;  England  and,  442 ;  Russia 
and,  476 

Baltic  Conference  of  1908,  250 
Baltic  Declaration,  250 

Baltic  Provinces,  267,  436  ;  ethnography  and 
boundaries  (map),  437 ;  German  element, 
269  ;  Germany  and,  438,  439  ;  Swedish  and 
Russian  control,  438 
Baltic  Sea,  248,  260,  442 

Baltic  states,  27,  248 ;  bibliography,  765 ; 
difficulties  of  confederation,  442;  domina¬ 
tion,  436  ;  land,  16, 17 
Balts,  269,  441 
Baluchistan,  543 

Banat,  367,  369,  370;  ethnography  (map),  360 

Barbados,  80 

Barbary  coast,  184,  186 

Barbary  states,  187 

Barcelona,  210,  211;  Conference  of  1921,  23, 
24 

Bar  khans,  548 
Baros,  239  ;  mole  at,  352 
Basques,  215 
Basra,  114,  116,  516 
Batavia,  209 
Battleships,  130 

Batum,  500,  521,  522,  523,  525,  526,  529 
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Bedouins,  122 
Beira,  93,  229 
Beirut,  176,  496,  527 

Belgian  Congo,  93,  202,  230 ;  Belgium,  9,  148, 
195  (map)  ;  African  possessions,  202  ;  bibli¬ 
ography,  757  ;  field  of  dispute  with  Holland 
(map),  207  ;  Luxemburg  and,  171 ;  misunder¬ 
standings  with  Holland,  198,  199  (with  map)  ; 
population  and  industry,  197 ;  population 
density  of  Europe  and  (map),  196;  rebuild¬ 
ing,  197  ;  recovery  from  the  war,  198 ;  situ¬ 
ation  and  history,  194 ;  territorial  gains  by 
the  World  War,  201,  202 
Belgrade,  352 

Benes,  Edward,  333,  338,  377 
Bengal,  99 
Bengueha,  228 
Benguella  railway,  229 
Berbera,  652 

Berbers,  185,  186,  187,  191,  360 ;  Moors  and, 
214 

Bering  expeditions,  476 
Bering  Sea,  479 
Berlin,  260,  263 

Bessarabia,  33,  364,  369,  371,  375,  428,  466; 
ethnography  (map),  372;  government,  372; 
Rumania  and,  373 
Bethlehem,  535 
Bethlen,  Count,  327 
Beuthen,  414 
Bibliography,  747 
Big  business,  13 
Bilbao,  210 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  28 
Bitlis,  528 

Black  Sea,  271,  371,  486,  514,  519 
Black  Sea  federation,  467 
Black  Sea  states,  525 
Black  soil,  475,  477  (map) 

Boer  War,  84 

Boers,  44,  54,  55,  82,  84,  637 
Bogota,  treaty  of,  681 

Bohemia,  309  (with  map),  310,  315,  341  ;  land 
division,  343,  344 
Bohemians,  337 
Bokhara,  552,  560 

Bolivia,  660,  669,  671  ;  Arica  and,  677  ;  bound¬ 
aries  disputed  with  Paraguay  and  Argentina 
(map) ,  680  ;  Peru  boundary,  680 
Bolivia-Paraguay  boundary,  679 
Bolshevism,  421,  455,  473  ;  extension,  465  ; 
Hungary,  377 

Bolshevists,  267,  427 ;  in  Azerbaijan  and 
Persia,  529 ;  in  Russia,  462 
Boma,  203 
Bombay,  98 
Bonin  Islands,  614 
Bordeaux,  165 

Bosilegrad,  384,  386  (map) ,  387 ;  district,  352 
Bosnia,  308,  348,  360, 482 
Bosporus,  128,  494,  499,  503 
Botha,  General  Louis,  84 

Boundaries,  31,  266 ;  Bulgaria  and  Balkans, 
387  ;  central  Europe,  319  ;  Europe,  32,  33  ; 
German  World  War  changes  (map;,  274; 
Hungary,  317 ;  Iraq,  117,  118  (map) ; 


Mosul,  119;  Norway  and  Sweden  in  Lap- 
land,  253;  Slesvig  (with  map),  258;  South 
America,  friction  zones,  672  (map),  673 
Boxer  rebellion,  587 

Bratislava  (Pressburg) ,  324  ;  boundary  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  region  (map),  341 
Brazil,  224,  225,  670 ;  Colombia-Ecuador- 
Peru-Brazil  boundaries,  680 ;  Japanese  and, 
567  ;  Portuguese  relations  with,  226 
Bremen,  282,  283 
Brenner  Pass,  238 

Brest-Litovsk,  treaty  of,  266,  267,  439 
Briand  and  Stresemann,  295 
Britain,  7 ;  diversity,  34.  See  also  British 
Empire 

British  Colonial  Office  Conference  in  1927,  73 
British  Columbia,  70,  71 

British  Empire,  34  ;  area  and  population  com¬ 
parative  view  (diagrs.) ,  49  ;  bibliography, 
752  ;  commercial  power,  growth,  41 ;  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  53  ;  debts  and  resources,  46  ; 
Empire  Settlement  Act  of  1922,  620,  624  ; 
faults,  52;  growth  (map),  36;  industry  and 
agriculture  today,  47  ;  Morocco  and,  189 ; 
problems,  34  ;  raw  materials  and,  37  ;  raw 
materials  within  the  Empire,  38  (table), 
777  ;  relation  to  its  parts,  52  ;  reorganization, 
89,  91 ;  rural  population,  49  ;  strategical 
holdings,  39 ;  title  of  the  King,  55 ;  trade 
and  industry,  present  position,  51 ;  trade 
organization,  37 ;  world  trade  in  the  19th 
century,  43 
British  Guiana,  80 
British  Honduras,  80 
British  South  Africa  Company,  91 
British  West  Africa,  650 
British  West  Indies,  78,  79  (map),  80 
Brothers  of  the  Sword,  437 
Brunswick,  272 
Brusa,  486,  492,  506 
Brussels  conferences  on  Africa,  645 
Brussels  Line,  117,  118 
Bucarest,  364 

Bucarest,  treaty  of,  348,  364,  365,  371,  381 
Budapest,  327,  377 
Budweis,  310 
Bugufi,  204 

Bukovina,  310,  369,  370  (map),  375 
Bulgaria,  345,  347,  348,  381,  516  ;  access  to  the 
Aegean,  385 ;  ambitions  and  their  outcome, 
378 ;  Balkan  wars  and,  378  ;  bibliography, 
763  ;  future,  383  ;  Greek  relations,  33,  388  ; 
new  boundaries,  386  (map),  387 ;  part  in  the 
World  War,  383  ;  refugees,  385  ;  Serbia  and, 
384 ;  territorial  development  1878-1919 
(maps),  382;  territorial  losses  by  the  World 
War,  383,  386  (map)  ;  treaty  of  Neuilly  and, 
382  (map),  383;  Turkey  and,  378;  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and,  361 
Bunarhissar,  379 

Burgenland,  311  (with  map),  312  (map) 
Burma,  99,  100,  102 
Byzantine  Empire,  401 

Cabinda,  229 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez,  226 
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Cairo,  105,  116 
Cairo,  Congress  of,  146 
Calcutta,  98 
California,  46 
Caliphate,  138,  146,  509 

Cameroons,  41,  173,  284,  285,  638,  641,  642 
(map),  650 

Canada,  53,  55,  56  ;  boundary  with  the  United 
States,  65,  72  ;  economic  map,  64 ;  economic 
relations  to  the  United  States,  65 ;  expan¬ 
sion  within,  67 ;  immigration,  66 ;  invest¬ 
ments  by  Britain  and  the  United  States,  66  ; 
lands,  68  ;  loyalist  sentiment,  71  ;  maritime 
provinces,  emigration  from,  70,  71;  as 
neighbor  to  the  United  States,  63,  71  ;  North¬ 
west,  66,  68  ;  Oriental  population,  70  ;  popu¬ 
lation  elements,  69;  soldiers,  68;  United 
States  and,  711 ;  West,  66;  West  Indies  and, 
712 

“  Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British 
Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement,” 
81 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  68 

Canberra,  624 

Canton,  595 

Capacity  to  pay,  10 

Cape  Breton,  77 

Cape  Colony,  82 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  84 

Cape-to-Cairo  Railway,  83  (map),  648 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  225 

Capital  and  labor,  3 

Capitalism  and  the  Soviet  republics,  460, 
462,  464,  465 

Capitulations,  491,  504,  505 
Cappadocia,  483 
Caprivi  salient,  639,  649 
Caquetd  River,  680,  681 

Caribbean  region,  79;  American  penetration, 
657,  658  (map),  717 ;  British  possessions 
(with  map) ,  79 
Carlos,  King,  223 
Carniola,  321 

Carolines,  287,  571,  572,  612,  613,  619 

Carpathians,  310,  321,  362,  365,  406 

Casablanca,  191 

Caspian  Sea,  271,  475,  539,  542 

Castellorizzo,  402 

Castilians,  215 

Catalan  separatist  movement,  217 
Catalonia,  210,  211,  217 
Catherine  Harbor,  448 
Cattaro,  352,  353 

Caucasus,  472,  522 ;  political  boundaries  in 
(map) ,  523  ;  region  (map) ,  524 
Cavell,  Edith,  5 
CeaRi,  640 

Central  America,  14,  660 

Central  Australia,  624 

Centralization,  245  ;  France,  166 

Cerro  de  Pasco,  662 

Ceuta,  187,  222 

Ceylon,  226 

Chablais,  306 

Chad,  Lake,  639 

Chafarinas.  See  Zafarin  Islands 


Chang  Tso-ling,  606 
Charles  University,  337 
Chatalja,  347,  379 
Chernozem.  See  Black  soil 
Cherso,  239,  358 
Chicago,  73 
Chidley,  Cape,  78 

Chile,  659,  669,  670 ;  copper  mines,  662 ; 
nitrate  (with  map  and  diagr.),  675,  676; 
Peru  and,  663 

China,  19,  565 ;  area  compared  with  United 
States  (map) ,  589  ;  British  interests,  594, 
595 ;  civil  war,  600 ;  concessions,  595 ; 
customs  tariff,  599  ;  Eastern  Turkestan  and, 
555 ;  France  and,  594 ;  Germans  in,  575, 
594  ;  Japanese  relations,  574,  576,  583  ;  labor, 
590;  New  Consortium,  597;  Open  Door, 
576,  596,  598,  730;  open  ports  and  marts 
(map) ,  592  ;  outer  dependencies,  602  ;  pop¬ 
ulation  (with  map),  591;  potential  wealth, 
589;  problems,  six  major,  586;  Russian 
relations,  477,  479,  603;  Tibet  and,  564; 
trade  with  the  West,  558;  treaty  ports, 
595;  United  States  and,  597;  Washington 
Conference  and,  598;  Western  civilization 
and,  587 

Chinchas  Islands,  663 
Chinese  in  Canada,  70 

Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  465,  582,  599  604 
615 

Chinese  Turkestan,  554 
Chinwangtao,  595 
Chios,  402 
Chosen.  See  Korea 
Christian  religion,  534 
Christiania  Fjord,  253 
Chuquicamata,  662 
Cilicia,  500 
Cilician  Gates,  175 
Cilician  plain,  497 

Cities,  14;  British,  47,  48;  English,  coal  and 
(with  map),  35 ;  United  States  growth,  692, 
708,  709  (map) 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  746 
Coal,  14 ;  British  strike  of  1926,  50 ;  China, 
589  ;  English  cities  and,  relation  (with  map) , 
35 ;  Ruhr  coal  and  Lorraine  iron,  278,  279  ; 
world  production  (cartogram) ,  14 ;  world 
trade  by  sea  (map) ,  42 
Cod,  76 
Coimbra,  223 
Cologne,  272 
Colombia,  662,  663,  670 

Colombia-Ecuador-P eru-Brazil  boundary  ques¬ 
tion,  680 
Colon,  718 

Colonial  conferences,  74 
Colonial  holdings,  3,  12 
Colonial  Office,  British,  54,  73 
Colonial  trade,  287 

Colonies,  14,  18;  African  colonies  of  the 
European  powers,  627 ;  benefits  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  Africa,  647  ;  British,  53,  73  ;  Dutch 
and  French,  distribution  (map),  174  ;  French, 
173  ;  Italian,  246  ;  Portuguese  policy,  228  ; 
sentiment  about,  287  ;  value,  18 
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Colonization,  37  ;  British,  41 
Colorado  River  Compact,  707 
Commerce,  12,  23  ;  British  trade  organization, 
37 ;  world  coal  trade  (map) ,  42 ;  world 
shipping  routes  (map) ,  40 
Communications,  23 
Communism,  243,  455,  473 
Communists  in  Russia,  46 
Confraternities,  Mohammedan,  138.  See  also 
Senussi. 

Congo,  638,  645 
Congo  Free  State,  638,  645 
Congo  River,  637 
Congress  of  Cairo,  146 
Congress  of  the  Mussulman  World,  146 
Congress  Poland,  290 
Constantine,  King  of  Greece,  396 
Constantinople,  126,  137,  385,  401,  402,  485, 
494,  496,  497 ;  Angora  and,  507 ;  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  767 ;  elements  in  the  question  of, 
516 ;  Greeks  and,  516 ;  history  and  impor¬ 
tance,  513  ;  modern  port,  514;  place  in  the 
Pan-German  scheme,  514;  present  status, 
518,  520  ;  Russia  and,  514 
Control  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  136 
Controlled  territories  (with  map),  19 
Cooperation,  international,  6,  8  ;  Irish  societies, 
62 ;  Swiss,  301 
Copenhagen,  250,  255 
Copper,  Belgian  Congo,  202 ;  Chile,  662 
Corfu,  245 

Corfu,  Pact  of,  354,  355 
Cossacks,  371,  468,  479 
Costa  Rica,  Panama  boundary,  682 
Cotton,  Belgian  Congo,  202 ;  Egypt,  106 ; 
Fiji  and  Samoa,  286 ;  French  West  Africa, 
192;  India,  101;  Iraq,  115;  Siberia,  481; 
Spain,  213  ;  Transcaspia,  452  ;  world  trade 
(map),  13 

Council  of  Ambassadors,  416,  423,  434 

Courland,  436,  438 

Covilham,  J.  P.  da,  610 

Cracow,  310,  426 

Crete,  379 

Crimean  War,  364 

Croatia,  345,  354,  360 

Croats,  355 

Cruisers,  26 

Cuba,  18,  660,  671,  715,  717 
Culm,  271 
Curasao,  671 
Cvijic,  Jovan,  399 
Cyprus,  186,  396,  502 
Cyrenaica,  139,  242,  246 

Czechoslovakia,  27,  32,  290,  307,  318,  319, 
324,  329,  330  (map)  ;  bibliography,  761 ; 
Catholic  Popular  Party,  336  ;  church  ques¬ 
tion,  337  ;  commercial  exits,  331  ;  economic 
outlook,  340 ;  ethnography  and  coal  and 
iron  resources  (map) ,  342 ;  French  treaty, 
157,  158  ;  independence,  335  ;  land,  16,  17  ; 
land  division,  343  ;  minority  problems,  329, 
331  ;  Polish  relations,  339 ;  position,  341 ; 
railways  (map) ,  343 ;  regional  divisions  and 
boundaries  (map),  335;  Russian  relations, 
338  ;  social  reform,  339 


Czechs,  289,  315;  country  of,  329;  literature, 
337 ;  Slovaks  and,  336 ;  Slovaks  and,  hist¬ 
orical  relations,  334 
Czernowitz,  310 

Dacia,  365 
Daghestan,  529 
Dairen,  604 

Dalai  Lama,  562,  563,  564 
Dalmatia,  308,  309  (with  map),  392;  Italian 
culture  centers  (with  map) ,  358 
Dalmation  coast,  357 ;  Italy’s  struggle  for 
239,  242 

Damao,  224,  225 

Damascus,  123,  144,  176;  fall  in  1920,  182; 

Syrian  congress,  181,  182 
Damascus-Medina  railway  line,  123 
Dampier  Strait,  286 
Danes,  colonial  enterprise,  252,  255 
Danish  West  Indies,  252,  660 
Danube  River,  24,  308,  315,  331,  340,  343, 
350,  353,  359,  362,  365 

Danzig,  261,  271,  272,  275,  290,  340,  411,  427, 
428,  435,  442 ;  British  interests,  426 ;  Free 
City,  port,  and  suburbs  (with  map),  419; 
Poland  and,  418,  419;  Polish  Corridor  and, 
416 

Dar  es  Salaam.,  204,  637,  640 
Dardanelles,  402,  500,  503 
Dawes,  C.  G.,  153 ;  Dawes  Plan,  154.  See 
also  Experts’  Plan 
Dead  Sea,  121,  535 

Debts,  interallied,  9,  11,  740,  742;  due  the 
United  States  in  1927,  779 
Debts,  British  Empire,  46 
Dedeagatch,  385,  387,  404,  496 
Delagoa,  637 
Delagoa  Bay,  229 
Delaware  River  waters,  707 
Democracy  in  Germany,  293 
Denikin,  General,  420 

Denmark,  251 ;  commerce,  255;  land,  254; 

strategic  position,  248,  250 
Dependencies,  British,  53 
Deserts,  fighting  in,  130,  131  ;  limitations  im¬ 
posed  on  the  dwellers  in,  130,  131 
Deshima,  565,  570 
DeValera,  Eamon,  60 
Diarbekr,  497 
Dias,  Bartholomeu,  485 
Dibra,  400 

Dictatorship,  Italy,  231 ;  Spain,  210,  218 

Dirschau,  271 

Disarmament,  term,  26 

Diu,  224,  225 

Dnieper  River,  429 

Dniester  River,  371,  372  (map),  374,  455,  466, 
469 

Dobruja,  348,  365,  381,  384;  Rumanian 
occupation,  371 

Dodecanese,  129,  241,  242,  402,  404,  489,  490, 
502 

Dominican  Republic,  671 
Dominions,  British,  53,  54 
Dorpat  (Tartu),  271,  437;  conference  of 
January  1920,  439-440 
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Dorpat,  University  of,  438 
Dortmund-Ems  Canal,  282 
Dragoman  Pass,  387 
Drin  River,  352,  353  (map) 

Druses,  176,  177 
Duala,  641 
Duisburg,  280 
Duma,  454,  458 
Duna  River,  272 
Dundee,  S.  Africa,  89 
Durazzo,  390,  392 
Durchgangsland,  260 
Diisseldorf,  153 

Dutch,  82,  91,  194,  205.  See  also  Boers; 
Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies,  174  (map),  208  ;  treatment 
of  natives,  209 
Dutch  Guiana,  208 
Dutch  Harbor,  612 
Dutch  West  Indies,  208 
Duzdab,  541 
Dvinsk,  439 
Dyarchy  in  India,  102 

East  Africa,  39,  41,  88,  93  ;  Germany  and,  284 
East  India  Company,  94 
East  Indies,  94 

East  Prussia,  264,  271,  273,  411,  415,  420, 
431,  432 

Eastern  Galicia,  339,  406,  411,  421 
Eastern  Karelia,  448 
Eastern  Timor,  225 

Ecuador,  670  ;  Colombia-Ecuador-Peru  Brazil 
boundaries,  680 

Egypt,  3,  19,  41,  105,  502,  629,  638;  British 
and  Egyptian  views  on  control,  108 ;  British 
control,  109  ;  British  policy,  107 ;  crops,  106  ; 
foreign  control,  107 ;  irrigation,  106  (with 
map),  111;  Moslem  population,  128; 
Nationalist  program,  110;  Nile  and  towns 
(map),  105 

Elbe  River,  270,  340,  343 
Elbing,  271 

Emigration,  16 ;  Italy,  233,  235  (map)  ; 

Portugal,  224 ;  Scandinavians,  251  ;  Spain 
220 

Empires,  decline  and  fall,  52 
England,  1,  15,  34;  character,  34,  35;  coal 
and  population  centers  (with  map),  35; 
Spanish  relations,  220,  221 ;  United  States 
relations,  41 
Enos,  381 

Enos-Midia  line,  379,  380  (map),  381,  391,  498 
Enzeli,  529 

Eritrea,  241  (map),  242,  246,  652 

Erivan,  529 

Erzerum,  528 

Essad,  Mahmoud,  505 

Esths,  436,  438 

Estonia,  266,  436 ;  agreement  with  Soviet 
Russia,  439-440;  agriculture  and  trade, 
440  ;  Latvia  and,  442,  443  ;  Russian  relations,’ 
442 

Ethiopia  (Abyssinia),  628,  646,  653 

Ethnic  lines,  32 

Eupen,  201  (with  map),  275 


Euphrates  River,  114,  115,  395 
Eurasian  railways  (map),  472 
Europe,  1,  7,  129;  air  services,  commercial 
(map),  172;  American  relations,  11,  744; 
belts  of  densest  population  (map),  196  ;  debts, 
742  ;  eastern,  267 ;  German-speaking  groups 
in  central  and  eastern  (with  map) ,  269 ; 
landed  estates,  2,  15,  16 ;  language  groups 
(map) ,  6  ;  migrations,  16 ;  minorities  treat¬ 
ies  in,  27,  29 ;  Moslem  menace,  126 ;  phi¬ 
losophy,  change  in,  295 ;  population  trends 
(map),  17  ;  regions  of  conflict,  195;  religious 
boundaries  (map;,  7;  tariffs,  23;  World 
War  results,  1,  732 
Exarchist  church,  399 

Exchange  of  population,  Greece  and  Turkey,  30 
Experts’  Plan,  10,  154,  275,  294 ;  German 
progress  since,  276  ;  rperits,  277 

Far  East,  44,  94,  565,  610;  bibliography,  769; 
economic  resources  (map),  569;  Japanese 
field  of  influence  (map),  573  ;  racial  problems, 
567  ;  raw  materials,  control  of,  565  ;  United 
States  and,  731 
Far  Eastern  Republic,  469 
Faroes,  252 
Fascism,  231,  243 
Fashoda  Incident,  189,  638 
Faucigny,  306 

Feisal,  King,  116,  119,  120,  123,  182 
Fez,  222 
Fiji,  286 

Filipinos,  721,  725,  727 

Finland,  254,  266  ;  bibliography,  765  ;  internal 
political  situation,  449  ;  population  densities 
(map),  446;  resources,  444;  Russia  and, 
446,  447 ;  Swedes  and,  446,  447  (with  map), 
449  ;  water  power  (with  map) ,  445 
Finno-Ugrians,  345,  436,  446 
Finns,  253,  436,  444,  446 
Fisheries,  Newfoundland  and,  74,  76,  77,  78; 
Norway,  253 

Fiume,  232  (map),  239,  241,  340,  348,  353, 
357,  358;  Free  City  of  (map),  351;  region 
'(map),  352;  stages  in  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  (maps),  350,  351 ;  trade  rivalry  with 
Trieste  (map) ,  357 
Flanders,  197 

Flemings  and  Walloons,  198 

Flemish-Walloon  speech  boundary  (map),  199 

Flensburg,  258 

Foch,  Marshal,  150,  153 

Foreign  Office,  British,  54 

Foreign  securities,  566 

Forests,  Canada,  67 ;  Newfoundland,  76 ; 

Sweden,  254 
Formosa,  565,  571,  611 

France,  7,  9-10;  African  possessions,  183, 
184  (map)  ;  agriculture,  162  ;  affiances  with 
central-European  powers,  157 ;  army,  27 ; 
bibliography,  755;  birth  rate,  etc.,  164; 
centralized  administration,  166;  colonial 
holdings,  173;  colonies,  distribution  (map), 
174;  conquered  peoples  and,  159;  debts 
and  taxes,  164  ;  eastern  frontier  fortifications, 
167 ;  fishing  rights  in  Newfoundland,  77 ; 
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as  a  great  power,  158 ;  industrial  and  tech¬ 
nical  equipment,  160,  162 ;  industry,  immi¬ 
gration,  labor,  163;  “la  gloire,  ”  159; 
mineral  resources  and  industries  (map), 
161 ;  navigable  waterways  (map),  151 ;  North 
Africa  and,  146,  183  ;  permanent  relation  to 
Germany,  158  ;  political  and  colonial  aims, 
148 ;  population  changes  between  1881  and 
1920  (map),  159;  ports  and  ’trade,  165" 
readjustment  after  the  World  War,  148; 
relief  map,  149 ;  Rumanian  relations,  374 ; 
Syrian  experience,  136;  Vatican  relations, 
170;  War  Debt  Agreement  with  Britain,  165 
Franco-Prussian  War,  168,  169 
Freedom,  28 ;  of  the  seas,  *206,  266  ;  of  speech 
in  Italy,  244 
French-Canadians,  69 
French  Guinea,  643 
French  Sudan,  192 
French  West  Africa,  191,  192 
Frontiers,  31.  See  also  Boundaries 
Fundao,  223 

Galatia,  483 

Galicia,  290,  307,  308,  309  (map),  310,  315; 

Eastern  and  Western,  422;  Jews,  424 
Galilee,  535 
Gallipoli,  502,  513,  516 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  225,  485,  610,  637 
Gambia,  650 
Gartok,  563 

Gasoline  production  and  transport  (map),  736 
Gatun  Lake,  718 
Gdynia,  417 

Geneva,  297,  302  ;  Conference  of  1923,  23,  24  ; 

Conference  of  1927,  36 
Geneva,  Protocol  of  1924,  8 
Genevois,  306 

Genghis  Khan,  487,  555,  557 
Genoa,  235 

Georgia,  Republic  of,  134,  461,  467,  469,  489, 
521,  523  ;  special  features,  526 
Georgians,  525 

German  East  Africa,  201,  284,  285,  634,  638, 
639  (map) ,  640 ;  Belgium  and,  204  (with 
map),  205 

German  Railway  Company,  276 
German  reparations,  151,  152,  154,  156 ; 

United  States  and,  740 

German  Southwest  Africa,  84,  284,  285,  638,  641 
Germans,  1  ;  Eastern  European  groups  (with 
map) ,  269 ;  in  Czechoslovakia,  332 ;  mi¬ 
norities  in  new  European  states,  289 ; 
Russia,  470,  471 

Germany,  1,  7 ;  Africa,  rivalry,  gain,  and  loss 
in,  283  ;  African  colonies,  638  ;  agricultural 
estates,  size  (map) ,  263  ;  agricultural  pop¬ 
ulation  density  (map),  262;  agriculture, 
260-261,  262  (map),  263  (map)  ;  air  service, 
262,  264  (map)  ;  Balkans  and,  348;  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  760 ;  capacity  to  pay,  10,  11 ;  city 
growth,  263;  coal  traffic  in  1913  (map), 
281  ;  colonies,  263,  283  ;  colonies,  question  of 
a  return,  22 ;  eastward  orientation,  266 ; 
economic  outlook,  291 ;  expansion  program, 
265,  266  ;  Experts’  plan  for  reparation,  276  ; 


former  influence  on  neighboring  states,  268 ; 
French  attitude  toward  after  the  World 
War,  149,  151  ;  German-speaking  population 
outside  Germany,  268 ;  government,  293 ; 
industrial  era,  263,  288 ;  industry,  260,  291, 
292 ;  internal  communications,  262 ;  iron 
and  steel  industry  (map) ,  280 ;  land  tenure, 
291 ;  lignite,  292 ;  mandates  question  and, 
21 ;  minorities  in  new  European  states,  289  ; 
Morocco  and,  189 ;  overseas  trade  position, 
287 ;  Pacific  colonies,  285 ;  political  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  state,  265  ;  population,  292  ; 
population  distribution  in  1895  (map), 
265  ;  potash,  292  ;  problems,  260  ;  rail  and 
waterways,  262 ;  reparation  difficulties,  275, 
742 ;  Rhine  economic  region,  278 ;  Slavic 
marches  (map) ,  270  :  Swedish  trade,  248 ; 
World  War  and,  consequences  of  defeat,  273  ; 
World  War  changes  in  boundaries  (map), 
274;  World  War  losses  in  Europe,  273, 
World  War  strength,  261 
Gex,  305  (map),  306 
Gezira  region,  110 
Ghegs,  389 
Ghevgheli,  353 
Ghor,  121,  122,  535 
Gibraltar,  173,  212,  221 
Gibraltar,  Strait  .of,  189,  222 
Gilead,  536 
Gleiwitz,  414 

Goa,  224,  225,  227,  610,  637 
Gobi  Desert,  557 
Godeffroy,  J.  C.,  286 
Gold  Coast,  637,  650,  651 
Goltz,  Kolmar  von  der,  439 
Gordon,  General,  108 
Goritzia,  315 
Gotaland,  254 
Gran  Chaco  dispute,  679 
-Granada,  210,  214,  215,  630 
Great  Britain.  See  Britain 
Great  Lakes,  72,  73,  712 
Great  Lakes  Waterway,  707 
Great  Wall,  555,  557,  589  (map),  602 
Greco-Bulgarian  conflict  of  October,  1925,  385 
Greece,  27,  345,  348,  349  ;  Balkan  wars  and, 
381,  398;  bibliography,  763;  Bulgaria  and, 
30,  388 ;  claims  to  Smyrna  (with  map) , 
403 ;  Constantinople  and,  516 ;  exclusion 
from  Thrace,  502 ;  historic  periods,  395  ; 
independence,  397  ;  industries,  405  ;  Mace¬ 
donian  propaganda,  398,  399  ;  outlook,  404  ; 
territorial  claims  at  the  close  of  the  World 
War  (map),  396;  territorial  growth  after 
independence  (map),  398;  Turkish  pop¬ 
ulation  exchange,  30,  504,  507 ;  Turkish 
relations,  397  ;  World  War  and,  490;  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and,  353 

Greek  Free  Port,  Salonika,  353 

Greek  Free  Zone,  387 

Greek  refugees  from  Asia  Minor,  401,  404 

Greek  Orthodox  Church,  345,  366,  396 

Greek  Settlement  Commission,  405 

Greeks,  expulsion  from  Smyrna,  497,  499,  507 

Greenland,  252,  256;  rival  claims,  256-257 

Greifswald,  270 
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Guam,  287,  611,  613,  730 
Guant&namo  Bay,  717 
Guatemala-Honduras  boundary,  681 
Guinea,  Gulf  of,  216 
Giimuljina,  387 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  438 
Gyangtse,  563 

Hadda  Agreement  of  1925,  119 
Haidar-Pasha,  496 
Haifa,  485,  533 

Haiti,  657,  660,  662,  671,  718,  719 
Hakluyt,  Richard,  37 
Halifax,  71 

Hamburg,  260,  282,  283,  340 
Hamburg-to-India  route,  265 
Han-Yeh-Ping  Iron  Works,  584 
Hango,  448 

Hanseatic  League,  248  ;  principal  towns  (with 
map) ,  272 

Hapsburgs,  194,  268,  329,  337 ;  Switzerland 
and,  300 
Harbin,  604 
Hauran,  121,  175,  536 
Havre,  165 

Hawaii,  611,  612,  614,  657 
Hebron,  535 
Hedin,  Sven,  562 

Hejaz,  122,  136,  143,  144,  243,  483,  537 

Hejaz  Railway,  122 

Hejira,  124 

Heligoland,  648 

Helsingfors,  444 

Henry  of  Valois,  426 

Heraclea  coal  mines,  490,  522 

Hercegovina,  308,  348,  360,  482 

Herero  tribes,  644 

Herriot,  Premier,  170 

Herzog,  General,  89 

Hindenburg  Colonization  Plan,  439 

Hindus,  96 

Holdich,  Sir  Thomas,  674 
Holland,  194,  205  ;  colonies,  208 ;  colonies, 
distribution  (map),  174;  field  of  dispute  with 
Belgium  (map),  207;  misunderstandings 
with  Belgium,  198,  199  (with  map)  ;  struggle 
for  land  (with  map) ,  205 ;  waterways,  208, 
279  (map),  281  (map)  ;  World  War  and,  206 
Home  Office,  British,  54 

Honduras,  663,  719 ;  Guatemala  boundary 
681 

Hongkong,  44,  565,  594 
Horthy,  Admiral,  327 
Hovas,  647 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  67 
Hughes,  C.  E.,  25 
Hughes,  W.  M.,  618 
Hule,  Lake,  536 

Hungary,  32,  33,  157,  289,  308,  315,  336,  486  ; 
bibliography,  761 ;  Bolshevism,  377 ;  bound¬ 
aries,  old  and  new,  and  nationalities  (map), 
320 ;  economic  changes,  325 ;  financial 
recovery,  327;  foreign  trade  of  detached 
portions  (map),  318;  land  laws  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  and,  376;  new  boundaries,  317; 
plight,  317 ;  political  changes,  327 ;  pop¬ 


ulation,  323 ;  population  density  in  1910 
(map),  323  ;  relief  (map),  325 
Hussein,  King,  119,  144 
Hyderabad,  97 

Iberian  Peninsula,  126,  187 

Ibn  Saud,  119,  122,  138,  142,  144,  146,  243,  537 

Iga  River,  681 

Iceland,  19, '256  ;  Denmark  and,  259  ;  govern¬ 
ment  and  economics,  259 
Ideals,  4,  52 
Ifni,  650 
Igorots,  728 
Illyrian  people,  389 
Imbros,  402 

Immigration,  16  ;  Italian  and  other  into  France, 
163 ;  territorial  divisions  affected  by  United 
States  laws  (map),  783;  United  States 
restriction,  693 ;  United  States  social  and 
political  aspects,  697 

Imperial  conference  agreement  of  1926,  55,  89 
Independence  of  disorderly  peoples,  560 
India,  37,  39,  44,  53,  611 ;  agriculture,  98,  99; 
cotton,  101  ;  government,  102 ;  irrigation, 
99  ;  land  tax,  100  ;  Mohammedans,  141  ; 
politics,  104;  population  density,  95  (map), 

96  ;  races,  languages,  caste,  etc.,  96  ;  rainfall 
and  famine  areas  (map),  101  ;  religions,  96, 

97  (map)  ;  rice  crop  (map) ,  100 ;  road  to, 
141,  146;  states,  97,  98  (map)  ;  trade  devel¬ 
opment,  94  ;  wheat  crop  (map),  100 

India  Office,  54 

Indian  Ocean,  39,  106 ;  Britain  and,  44 
Indians,  East,  and  South  Africa,  88 
Individualism,  265 
Indo-China,  173,  565 
Industrial  Revolution,  47 
Inner  Asia.  See  Asia,  Inner 
Inner  Mongolia,  602 
Innsbruck,  310 

Interallied  debts  and  the  United  States,  740 
742 

International  Central  American  Tribunal,  682 
International  Joint  Commission,  72 
International  relations,  4 
Ionian  Islands,  44 

Iraq,  19,  39,  41,  114,  126,  129,  136,  142,  175, 
543,  547 ;  boundary  agreements,  117,  118 
(map)  ,  British  treaty,  120;  economic 
situation,  115;  independent  kingdom,  119; 
political  situation,  120  ;  population,  114 
Ireland,  53,  55  ;  counties  and  provinces  (map) , 

58  ,  division  (map) ,  58  ;  Dominion  status, 

59  ;  English  conquest,  57  ;  status,  56 
IrGand^)  Northern,  53,  54,  58  (map)  ;  boundary, 

Irish  Civil  War,  60 

Irish  Free  State,  53,  56  ;  economic  outlook 
61 ;  functioning,  61 ;  land,  62 
Irish  Parliament,  58-59 
Irish  people,  57 
Irkutsk,  lake,  469 

Iron,  China,  589 ;  Lorraine  iron  and  Ruhr 
coal,  278,  279 ;  Rhine  traffic,  281 ;  Sweden, 
248  ;  world  production  (cartogram) ,  14 
Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube,  362,  365 
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Irredentism,  possible  centers  (with  map),  351 
Irrigation,  Egypt,  111;  India,  99;  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  115;  populations  dependent  on,  128; 
Sudan,  113 
Isaurian  lakes,  483 
Ischirkoff,  Anastas,  399 
Isfahan,  538 
Islands,  19 
Isoiketes,  734 
Istria,  239,  309,  315 
Italianization  of  Albania,  393 
Italy,  1;  African  possessions,  241  (map), 
242,  246 ;  Albania  and,  359,  393 ;  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  758 ;  colonies,  246 ;  emigration, 
233,  235  (map)  ;  Ethiopia  and,  654  ;  expan¬ 
sion  question,  237 ;  Fascist  revolution,  231  ; 
geographical  situation,  235 ;  hydroelectric 
power,  236-237 ;  illiteracy  (with  map) , 
234 ;  industrial  handicaps,  236 ;  interests 
outside  Europe,  242  ;  labor  and  productivity, 
244  ;  Moslem  policy,  137,  246  ;  population 
density  (map) ,  232 ;  Senussi  and,  139 ; 
World  War  and,  233,  237,  240 
Ivan  III,  436,  476 

Jaluit,  619 
Jamaica,  80,  671 
Jameson  raid,  84 

Japan,  565 ;  British  alliance,  45 ;  Chinese 
relations,  574,  576,  583;  climatic  zones 
(with  map) ,  580 ;  emergence  and  rise  to  a 
world  power,  570 ;  expansion  (map),  571; 
expansion  toward  the  Asiatic  mainland, 
574 ;  field  of  influence  in  eastern  Asia  (map) , 
573;  Pacific  realm,  611,  612,  614;  popu¬ 
lation,  578,  579  (map),  581;  Russia  and, 
469,  574,  575,  584;  search  for  colonies,  18; 
territorial  gains,  572 ;  trade  expansion,  571  ; 
United  States  and,  566,  585,  731 
Japanese,  46 ;  Canada,  70 ;  emigration,  567, 
568  ;  United  States  and,  46,  568  ;  white  race 
and,  567 

Java,  127,  208,  209 ;  Mohammedans,  128 
Jebel  Druse,  121,  176,  180 
Jebel  Tuwaik,  142,  143  (map) 

Jerusalem,  533,  535 
Jewish  Pale,  432,  470  (with  map) ,  534 
Jews,  Palestine  and,  530 ;  peculiar  position, 
534  ;  Poland,  424 ;  Rumania,  369  ;  Russia, 
470 

Jibuti,  652,  654 

Jordan  River,  121,  175,  535,  536 
Judea,  484,  533,  535 
Julfa,  541 

Kabul,  560,  562 

Kagera  River,  204 

Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  Land,  41,  286 

Kalahari  Desert,  83,  641 

Kalevala,  446,  448 

Kalgan,  557,  558 

Karabagh,  529 

Karagach,  387,  501.  See  also  Porto  Logos 
Karbala,  543 
Karluk  Mountains,  387 
Karolyi,  Count,  327 


Kars,  500,  521,  529 
Kars,  treaty  of,  525 
Karun  River,  538 
Kashgar,  554,  556,  558 
Kasr  el  Kebir,  187 
Katanga,  202,  229 
Katar  peninsula,  145 
Katowice,  414 
Kavalla,  381,  387 
Kazak  Republic  (map),  480 
Kehl,  171 

Kemal  Pasha,  401,  402,  404,  497,  500,  504, 
506 

Kenya  Colony,  634 
Kerensky,  Alexander,  454 
Kermanshah,  541 
Keynes,  J.  M.,  741 
Kharput,  497 
Khartoum,  108 
Khazal,  Sheik,  544 
Kherson,  472 
Khiva,  551,  552,  553,  560 
Khotan,  554 

Khuzistan  (Arabistan),  541 
Kiaochow,  572,  574,  575,  594 
Kiev,  269,  420,  472 
Kigoma,  204 

Kilimanjaro  Mountain,  640 
Kilo,  203 
Kindu,  203 
King,  British,  55 
Kionga  triangle  (with  map),  639 
Kirghiz,  550,  555  ;  republics,  552 ;  Russians 
and,  551 ;  Steppe  region,  480,  550,  551  (map) 
553 

KirkKilisse,  347,  348,  379 
Kitchener,  General,  108,  189 
Klagenfurt,  311  (map),  312;  plebiscite  area 
(map),  313 
Kokand,  556 
Kolberg,  270 

Kolchak,  Alexander,  455,  469 
KoMr,  Jan,  337 

Konia,  485,  487  ;  plain  of,  483,  509 
Koniggratz,  336 
Konigsberg,  271 
Koran,  505 

Korea  (Chosen) ,  574,  576  ;  end  of  independence, 
577 

Koritsa,  390,  391 
Kosciusko,  Mt.,  621 
Kovno,  429,  435 
Koweit,  142 
Kram&rz,  Mr.,  338 
Krasnovodsk, 

Krasso-Szoreny,  370 
Krolewska  Huta,  414 
Kuban,  420,  468,  522 
Kublai  Khan,  557 
Kufra,  139 
Kun,  Bela,  327,  377 
Kurdish  question,  506 
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Pyrenees,  214,  215 

Qnitra,  191 

Quebec  (province),  68,  69 
Queensland,  286,  622,  623 

Race  problems,  567  ;  Africa,  630 
Racial  superiority,  9 
Radicalism  in  Spain,  210 
Raditch,  Stephen,  356 

Railways,  24 ;  Mohammedan,  129,  opp.  146 
(map) 

Rapallo,  treaty  of,  232,  235,  239,  267,  310  351 
352 

Raum,  264 

Raw  materials,  12;  Britain  and,  37;  British 
Empire,  38  (table),  777;  distribution,  13; 
intensified  competition,  738 ;  United  States 
and,  739 

Recina  River,  351,  352 
Reclamation  Service,  United  States,  689 
Red  Sea,  141,  144 
Red  Sea  route,  610 

Religion,  African  problems,  630 ;  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  169;  European  boundaries  (map), 
7 ;  Ireland,  57 ;  minority  rights,  28  ;  per¬ 
secution,  28,  30 
Reparation  Commission,  154 
Reparations,  9,  10,  275 
Republics,  Soviet,  460 
Revel  (Tallinn),  271,  440,  442 
Reykjavik,  259 
Reza  Khan,  544 
Reza  Shah  Pahlevi,  544,  547 
Rhine,  24,  261  ;  as  boundary  of  France  and 
Germany,  150,  153  ;  buffer  states  along,  153  ; 
control,  282 ;  economic  region,  278,  279 
(map)  ;  French  interests  in  the  region,'  171 ; 
German  defenses  (map) ,  195 ;  navigation, 
importance,  280 ;  population,  dense  282  • 
Switzerland  and,  303  ;  traffic  loss  to  Germany’ 
273 

Rhineland,  150;  position  and  meaning  as  to 
French  security,  167 
Rhineland  state,  153 
Rhodes,  402 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  91 

Rhodesia,  91 ;  altitudes  and  railway  connec- 
tions  (map) ,  90 ;  natives  and  transport  92 
Rice,  Egypt,  106  ;  India,  100 
Riff  Range,  186 


Riffian  tribes,  146 

Riga,  269,  271,  436,  442;  conference  of  1920, 
442; 

Riga,  treaty  of,  411,  421,  422,  433 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  226 

Rio  de  Oro,  216  (with  map),  222 

Rivera,  Primo  de,  218 

Riyadh,  142 

Robert  College,  527 

Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Czechs  and, 
337 

Roman  Empire,  52 ;  Albania  and,  389 ;  Ru¬ 
mania  and,  365 

Ross  Dependency,  624,  625  (map) 

Rostock,  270 
Roto  class,  666 

Rotterdam,  207  ;  trade  hinterland,  206 
Round  Table ,  The,  54 

Ruanda,  201,  202,  204  (with  map),  205,  640 
Rubber  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  208,  209 
Ruhr,  10,  152,  208,  261,  275,  278,  294;  occupa¬ 
tion  in  1923,  152 
Ruhrort,  280 

Ruman  language,  365,  366 
Rumania,  27,  32,  267,  307,  310,  318,  319,  345, 
348,  349  ;  Bessarabia  and,  373  ;  bibliography, 
763;  boundaries  (map),  364;  ethnography 
of  the  region  (map) ,  363 ;  French  relations, 
364,  374;  French  treaty,  158;  Jews,  369; 
land  question,  16,  17,  375;  minority  difficul¬ 
ties,  31,  368 ;  origin  of  the  state,  362  ;  people, 
365  ;  Polish  relations,  374  ;  population  den¬ 
sity  and  boundaries  (map),  368;  Roman 
Empire  and,  365 ;  Russian  relations,  363 
374 

Rumanians,  307,  308,  321,  322,  363,  365; 
Magyars  and,  376,  377 ;  Magyars  and,  in 
Transylvania,  367 
Rumelia,  378 

Russia,  1,  2,  248,  250,  255;  administrative 
divisions  of  European  (map),  474 ;  agricul¬ 
tural  problem,  458 ;  Baltic  coast  and,  436 ; 
Baltic  Provinces  and,  438;  bibliography’ 
766  ,  China  and,  603  ;  Chinese  contests,  479  ; 
Chinese  trade,  558 ;  Czechoslovakia  and, 
338;  Eastern  Turkestan  and,  556  ;  eastward 
march  of  empire,  476  ;  economic  revolution, 
462 ;  Estonia  and  Latvia  and,  442  ;  ethnic 
composition  (table),  468;  ethnic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations,  467;  ethnography 
(map),  451;  famine  belt  (with  map),  475- 
German  groups  in,  268,  471  ;  Germany  and! 
266,  267 ;  grain  production  (map) ,  457 ; 
international  relations,  464 ;  Jews,  534  •’ 
Jews  and  Germans  in,  470;  land,  16,  456- 
outlets,  452  ;  Persia  and,  542,  543  ;  plain  of,’ 
452 ;  Polish  relations,  420,  421 ;  political 
geography ,  450  ;  population  densities  (map) , 
453 ,  railway  system,  471 ;  revolution  of 
1917,  454  ;  Rumanian  relations,  374 ;  Social- 
1st  republics,  460 ;  soils,  475,  477  (map)  ; 
bo viet  regime,  16  ;  wheat  and  rye  cultivated 
and  arable  lands  of  European  Russia  (map), 
459 

Russian  Central  Asia,  552,  553 ;  political  di¬ 
visions  (map),  480 
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Russian  Turkestan,  556;  ethnography  (map), 
553  ;  land  classification  (map) ,  552 
Russification  of  Bessarabia,  371 
Russo-Japanese  treaty  of  1925,  584 
Russo-Japanese  War,  576 
Ruthenians,  308,  321,  333,  339;  Eastern 
Galicia,  422 

Ruvuma  River,  227,  639 
Rwala  Bedouins,  122 
Ryukyu  Islands,  571 

Saar  Basin,  156  (with  map),  157  (with  map), 
„  171,  261,  275,  282 
Safalik,  P.  J..  337 

Sahara,  632,  647,  649 ;  French  territory  in, 
191 ;  railway  schemes,  191 
Saima  Canal,  445 

St.  Germain-en-Laye,  treaty  of,  309,  311,  370; 
terms,  312 

St.  Gotthard  Pass,  303 
St.  Helena,  637 
St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  71 

St.  Lawrence  River,  69 ;  waterway  project,  72 
St.  Petersburg,  436 
St.  Pierre,  77 

St.  Thomas  (Sao  Thome)  Island,  225,  230 
Sakhalin,  571,  574,  576,  585 
Salamanca,  210 
Salisbury,  634 

Salonika,  347,  348,  352,  353,  379,  381,  387,  398, 
404,  496 
Salzburg,  316 
Samara,  549 
Samaria,  533 
Samarkand,  480,  552,  553 
Samoa,  611,  612,  729;  international  rivalries, 
286 

Samos,  402 
Samothrace,  402 

San  Remo  Agreement,  1920,  116,  180 

San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  385 

Sanders,  Liman  von,  516 

Santa  Cruz,  287,  611 

Santo  Domingo,  19,  660,  663,  718,  719 

Saragossa,  210 

Sasseno,  239,  393 

Sava  Valley,  350 

Savai’i,  286 

Savoy,  305  (with  map),  306 
Scandinavian  countries,  248 ;  bibliography, 
759  ;  former  power,  252 ;  land  and  cooper¬ 
ation,  254  ;  political  changes,  255  ;  popula¬ 
tion,  253  ;  power,  248,  251  ;  territorial  ques¬ 
tions,  256  ;  World  War  position,  248 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  geographical  features 
(map),  249;  population,  250  (map),  251 
Scheldt  River,  199  (with  map),  200,  207  (with 
map) 

Schwyz,  300,  301  (map) 

Scoresbs^  Sound,  257 

Scutari,  352,  379  ;  drainage  of  the  region  (map), 
353 

Scutari,  Lake,  351,  353  (map) 

Sea  power,  43  ;  Moslem  world  and,  129 
Seals  in  Greenland,  257 
Sebenico,  357 


Secret  societies,  Mohammedan,  138 
Self-government,  3,  52,  321 ;  Filipinos,  725  ; 
India,  102  ;  Italy,  233  ;  Portuguese  colonies, 
230 

Selim  I,  486 
Semeni  River,  389 
Semitism  and  Poland,  425 
Senegal,  643 

Senussi,  137,  139,  632,  646,  647 
Serbia,  318,  345,  347,  348,  370;  Austria- 
Hungary  and,  348  ;  Balkan  wars  and,  400  ; 
Bulgaria  and,  384  ;  desire  for  outlet,  392  ; 
Macedonia  and,  400 
Serbs  321,  355  ;  Albanians  and,  352 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  Kingdom  of  the, 
345,  355  ;  regions,  population,  religions,  and 
languages  (4  maps) ,  opp.  360.  See  also 
Yugoslavia 
Serfdom,  456 

Settlement,  15;  future  white  (map),  734; 

science  of,  15,  16 
Seville,  210 

Shvres,  treaty  of,  361,  402,  489,  492,  493  (map), 
494,  496,  497,  498,  527,  528,  530 
Shah  of  Persia,  544 
Shammar,  122 
Shantung,  572,  575  (map) 

Shatt  al  Arab,  115,  116,  546 

Sheikh  Said,  145 

Sheikh-ul-Islam,  509,  517 

Sheriat,  510 

Ship  subsidies,  744 

Shipbuilding,  51  ;  Britain  and,  37 

Shipping,  743  ;  world  routes  (map) ,  40 

Shire  highlands,  228 

Shkumbi  River,  390 

Siam,  572 

Siberia,  450,  452,  467,  469,  549 ;  power  and 
value,  481  ;  Russia  and,  476 ;  Russian 
colonists’  field  of  settlement  (map) ,  478 ; 
Russian  conquests,  479 
Sierra  Leone,  650 
Sikkim,  575 
Silesia,  30,  261,  329 
Simla,  564 

Singapore,  44,  565,  626 ;  British  possessions 
in  the  region,  44,  45  (with  map)  ;  position 
and  relations  (map),  566 
Sivas,  497 
Siwa,  137 

Slavery,  Africa,  645  ;  United  States,  705 
Slavonia,  360 

Slavs,  308,  310  ;  Balkan  countries,  345  ;  Euro¬ 
pean,  outside  Russia  (map) ,  332  ;  Germany’s 
contests  with  (about  1400),  270  (with  map)  ; 
northern  and  southern,  307,  308 
Sleeping  sickness  in  central  Africa  (with  map) , 
636  ' 

Slesvig,  256,  275;  Danish  gains  (with  map), 
258 

Slovakia,  324,  336,  343 ;  Magyars  in,  334 
Slovaks,  324  ;  country  of,  329  ;  Czechs  and, 
336 ;  Czechs  and,  historical  relations,  334 
Slovenes,  321,  355 
Smolensk,  271 
Smuts,  General,  54,  89 
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Smyrna,  396,  401,  404,  482,  485,  492,  494,  496, 
518;  527;  burning,  497  ;  region  (with  map) , 
403 

Sobieski,  John,  482 
Socotra  Island,  145 
Sofala,  227,  637 
Sofia,  384,  387,  527 
Solomon  Islands,  286,  287 
Somaliland,  146,  241  (map),  242,  246,  652 
South  Africa,  53,  55,  82,  629  ;  race  rivalries, 
632,  633.  See  also  Union  of  South  Africa 
South  Africa,  Union  of.  See  Union  of  South 
Africa 

South  America,  14,  661 ;  independence,  662  ; 
investments  in,  662 ;  zones  of  friction,  672 
(map) ,  673.  See  also  Latin  America 
South  Australia,  623 
South  Manchurian  Railway,  582 
South  Tirol,  31,  238,  239 
Southern  Rhodesia,  90  (map),  91,  634 
Southwest  Africa,  39,  641 
Sovereignty  and  mandates,  21 
Soviet,  454,  455,  460 
Space,  264 

Spain,  1,  7,  52;  Advisory  Assembly,  218; 
Africa  and,  650  ;  African  possessions  (with 
map),  216;  arid  and  humid  regions  (map), 
213;  bibliography,  758;  church  and  state, 
212  ;  colonial  history,  216 ;  democratic  drift, 
210;  directorate,  218;  education,  219; 
emigration,  220 ;  foreign  interests,  221 ; 
geographical  conditions,  212-213;  history 
and  life,  215,  216 ;  land  question,  17,  219 ; 
language  boundaries,  generalized  (map), 
215  ;  languages,  215  ;  Latin  America  and, 
663;  Moors  in,  213,  214  (with  map),  215; 
Moroccan  northern  zone,  221  (map),  222; 
Morocco  and,  189,  211 ;  New  World  settle¬ 
ments,  664  ;  North  Africa  and,  187 ;  popula¬ 
tion,  213  ;  present  political  and  economic  situ¬ 
ation,  217 ;  radicalism,  210 ;  refugees  in, 
212  ;  separatist  tendencies,  212  ;  World  War 
and,  212 

Spalato  (Split),  353,  358 
Spanish-American  War,  216 
Spanish  Guinea,  216  (with  map),  648 
Spits  (Spis),  411,  415  (map),  416 
Spitsbergen  (Svalbard),  256,  257  (map) 

Spree  River,  260 
Stack,  Sir  Lee,  110,  111 
Stalin,  Joseph,  461 
Standard  of  living,  15 
Stanley,  H.  M.,  637 
Stanleyville,  203 
Stanz,  Convention  of,  300 
Stassfurt,  170 

State,  German  philosophy  of,  265 
Steel,  51 

Steel  syndicate,  European,  295 
Stettin,  261,  270,  340 
Stevenson  Act,  208 
Straits,  497,  498,  514 

Straits,  Zone  of  the,  401,  493  (map),  496,  500 
519 

Straits  Commission,  520 
Straits  Convention,  519 


Straits  Settlements,  134,  566 

Stralsund,  270 

Strasbourg,  171,  304 

Stresemann  and  Briand,  295 

Strumitsa,  381,  384,  386  (map),  387,  398,  400; 

district,  352 
Sub-Arctic  lands,  63 

Subject  nationalities,  29  ;  Magyar  rule,  321 
Sudan,  106,  108,  109,  110,  111,  138,  502; 
French,  192.  See  also  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 
Suez,  173 

Suez  Canal,  106,  141,  221,  485,  514 
Suez  Canal  Company,  107 
Sugar,  79 
Sukhum,  526 

Sulu  archipelago,  725,  728 
Sumatra,  209 
Sunni  Moslems,  560 
Susak,  239,  351  (with  map)  ,  357 
Suwalki  region,  432,  433  (map) 

Svalbard,  256.  See  Spitsbergen 
Svealand,  254 
Swaraj  party,  103 

Sweden,  251  ;  Baltic  Provinces  and,  438 ; 
forests,  254 ;  German  trade,  248  ;  greatest 
extent  (with  map),  252;  land,  254;  popu¬ 
lation,  250  (map),  254;  reindeer  grazing 
(map),  253;  water  power  (map),  249,  252 
Swedes,  Finland  and,  446,  447  (with  map) 
449 

Switzerland,  297  ;  Austrian  western  provinces 
and  (map),  304;  bibliography,  761;  com¬ 
mercial  exits,  302  ;  education,  302  ;  foreign 
policy,  302  ;  industry  and  commerce,  297 ; 
languages,  300  (map),  301  ;  political  life’ 
foundations,  299 ;  population,  298,  299 
(map)  ;  railways,  298  (map) ,  302  ;  religions 
(with  map) ,  301;  territorial  changes  and 
free  zones,  304,  305  (map)  ;  transit  traffic, 
282 

Sykes-Picot  agreement,  179,  181,  182 
Syria,  119,  129,  143,  173,  485  ;  control  by  France, 
136;  “Fertile  Crescent,”  138;  independence, 
181,  182  ,  mandate,  175,  179  ;  nationalism, 
,182;  Palestine  and,  536;  partition,  182; 
physical  divisions,  175;  political  develop¬ 
ment,  180 ;  population  density  (map) , 
176 ;  production,  177 ;  rail  connections 
across  (map),  121 ;  relief  (map),  177 
Syrian  Desert,  121,  527,  535,  536 
Syrians,  484,  527 
Szeklers,  324,  375 

Tabatinga-Apaporis  line,  680 
Table  Bay,  637 
Tabriz,  538,  541,  542 

Tacna-Arica  dispute,  672  (map),  673,  674; 
location  and  railway  connection  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  (map) ,  677 ;  protocol  of  arbitration, 
676 ;  plebiscite,  677 
Taiga,  549 
Takla-Makan,  548 
Tallinn  (Revel),  271,  440,  442 
Tamerlane,  555,  557 
Tanganyika,  Lake,  204,  205 
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Tanganyika  Territory,  41,  204,  634,  639  (map), 
640 

Tangier,  186,  187,  189,  222 ;  international 
control,  192 

Tarapaca,  674,  677  (map) 

Tariff,  Europe,  23  ;  minority  populations  and, 
28 

Tarim  River,  554 
Tarku,  271 
Tartu  (Dorpat),  437 
Tashkent,  552 

Tatars,  371,  479,  522,  523 ;  Republic  of  Azer¬ 
baijan,  529 
Tatra,  416 
Taurus  ranges,  175 
Taxation,  9 
Tchad,  Lake,  191 

Technical  education  and  skill  in  France,  162 

Teheran,  538,  543,  544 

Temes,  370 

Temesvar,  321 

Temisoara  in  the  Banat,  367 

Tenedos,  402 

Territory,  14 

Teschen,  320,  335,  411,  415  (with  map),  416 
Teutonic  Knights,  271,  429,  430,  438 
Textile  industry,  51 
Thom,  271 

Thrace,  385,  497,  500  ;  boundary,  502  ;  con¬ 
flicting  claims,  401  ;  Greek  boundary,  387  ; 
Greek  claims,  401 ;  political  boundaries 
(map),  498;  Turkish  claims,  498;  Vlachs 
and,  366 

Thracian  Convention,  519 
Thracian  treaty,  385 
Tiberias,  Lake,  536 
Tibesti,  647 

Tibet,  548,  562,  603  ;  British  interests,  562, 563  ; 
China  and  India  and,  564  ;  communications 
(map) ,  563  ;  Outer  and  Inner,  564 
Ticino,  304 
Tientsin,  595 
Tiflis,  526 

Tigris  River,  114,  115 

Tilho,  Jean,  647 

Tilsit,  435 

Timbuktu,  647 

Timok  district,  352 

Timok  valley,  362,  386  (map),  387 

Timor,  Eastern,  225 

Tin,  134 

Tirana,  390,  394 

Tirana,  treaties  of,  240,  359,  394 
Tirol,  31,  290,  309,  311 ;  Italianization  (with 
map),  238,  242 
Tisa  plain,  367 
Tofo,  662 

Togoland,  41,  173,  284,  285,  638,  642,  643  (map), 
650 

Tondern,  258 
Tonga  Islands,  286 
Tordesillas,  225 
Torontal,  370 
Tosks,  389 
Tours,  125,  214 
Trade.  See  Commerce 


Transcaucasia,  521  ;  bibliography,  768  ;  British 
in,  522  ;  new  governments,  521 ;  race  differ¬ 
ences,  523  ;  republics,  525  ;  rivalries  of  the 
powers,  524  ;  Russian  advances  (map) ,  522 
Transit,  23  ;  Germany,  260 
Transjordan,  40,  41,  119,  121  (-with  map), 
129,  142,  180,  536 ;  administration,  122 
Trans-Juba,  652 
Trans-Saharan  railway,  191,  192 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  477  (map),  550 
Transvaal,  84,  229 

Transylvania,  30,  307,  321,  322,  362,  365,  367; 
land  laws  and  political  problem,  376  ;  Ruma¬ 
nians  and  Magyars  in,  367  ;  Saxons,  269 
Treaties,  list,  1814-1920,  780 ;  United  States, 
740,  746 

Treaty  ports,  595 
Trebizond,  485,  496,  528 
Trentino,  238 

Trianon,  treaty  of,  318,  319,  324 
Trieste,  308,  310,  340,  348,  357 ;  trade  rivalry 
■with  Fiume  (map),  357 
Trinidad  (island),  81 
Tripartite  Agreement,  493  (map) ,  496 
Tripolit.ania,  242,  246 
Tromso,  254 

Tropical  Agriculture,  College  of,  81 

Tropics,  13,  50 

Trotsky,  Leon,  454 

Truk,  619 

Tsana,  Lake,  654 

Tsaribrod,  384,  386  (map),  387 ;  district,  352 

Tsetse  fly,  93,  636 

Tsingtao,  572 

Tungsten,  589 

Tunis,  235,  242,  638 

Tunisia,  185,  186,  236 ;  Italians  in,  186  ;  relief 
belt  (map),  187 

Turkestan,  548,  554.  See  also  Chinese  Tur¬ 
kestan  ;  Russian  Turkestan 
Turkey,  20,  125,  141,  147,  263 ;  agricultural 
possibilities,  508 ;  Albania  and,  389,  390 ; 
American  schools  in,  527 ;  Asiatic,  Moslem 
population  percentage  and  population  den¬ 
sity  before  the  World  War  (maps),  493  ;  Bal¬ 
kan  countries  and,  345,  347  ;  boundary  with 
Iraq,  117,  118  ;  Bulgaria  and,  378  ;  commerce 
of  chief  ports,  517 ;  Constantinople  and, 
517  ;  debt  question,  491  ;  divisions  according 
to  two  agreements  (map),  179  ;  ethnic  variety, 
482  ;  Europe,  new  boundary  in  (map) ,  500  ; 
European  boundary  in  relation  to  the  Zone 
of  the  Straits,  etc.  (map),  515;  European 
foothold  (map) ,  483 ;  exchange  of  popu¬ 
lation  -with  Greece,  30  ;  geographical  environ¬ 
ment,  482 ;  Greek  population  exchange, 
504,  507 ;  Greek  relations,  396 ;  internal 
reorganization,  505 ;  Italy  and,  240,  241 ; 
Kars,  treaty  of,  and,  525 ;  last  remnant, 
482  ;  law  codes,  new,  505  ;  nationalist  party 
of  1919,  492  ;  peace  negotiations  of  1922-23, 
499  ;  religion,  509,  510  ;  revolution  of  1908, 
487  ;  Rumania  and,  362  ;  successes,  137  ; 
Syria  and,  177-178  ;  territorial  gains  since 
1919,  497 ;  tripartite  agreement  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  of  1920,  181  (map),  182; 
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Turkey  —  Continued 

weakness  of  the  empire,  485.  See  also 
Anatolia 
Turki,  555 
Turkish  courts,  504 
Turkomans,  542,  552 

Turks,  484,  486 ;  as  Moslems,  509 ;  policy  of 
capitulations,  490  ;  Young  Turks,  487 
Tutuila,  286 

Twenty-one  Demands,  572 

Uganda,  648 ;  region,  population  density 
(map) ,  635 

Ukraine,  173,  267,  454,  467,  469,  471,  518,  522 
Ukrainians,  422  ;  in  Canada,  69 
Ulster,  57,  60 

Unemployment,  16 ;  Britain,  47 ;  France,  163 
Uni,  358 

Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  460 
Union  of  South  Africa,  82,  84,  617 ;  British 
Indians,  88 ;  government,  89 ;  political 
divisions  and  plant  regions  (map) ,  87 ;  rain¬ 
fall,  87  ;  whites  and  blacks,  85 
United  Fruit  Co.,  682 
United  Kingdom,  53,  55 

United  States,  5,  7 ;  arbitration  in  foreign 
disputes,  746 ;  bibliography,  773 ;  Canada 
as  neighbor,  63,  71 ;  Canadian  frontier,  711 ; 
city  growth,  692,  708,  709  (map)  ;  Civil  War, 
705  ;  divergent  tendencies,  705 ;  economic 
expansion,  714  ;  economic  power,  65  ;  English 
relations,  41 ;  European  relations,  732,  744 ; 
extension  of  power,  657 ;  experimentation, 
705 ;  foreign-born  whites  in  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  (map),  694;  foreign  entanglements, 
739,  745;  foreign  relations  imposed  by 
civilization,  732;  foreign  relations  in  the 
Americas,  710;  foreign  trade,  693;  German 
reparations,  740 ;  immigrants,  unequal 
■character,  695 ;  immigration,  restriction, 
693  ;  immigration,  social  and  political  aspects, 
697 ;  Interallied  debts  and  German  repa¬ 
rations,  740;  internal  situation,  688;  land, 
end  of  cheap,  685  ;  land  and  population,  688  ; 
Latin  American  .  border,  713  ;  League  of 
Nations  and,  7,  8;  merchant  marine,  743; 
Middle  West,  707,  708;  mineral  resources, 
738 ;  national  unity,  705 ;  negro  distribu¬ 
tion  (map),  700;  negro  percentage,  by  states 
(map) ,  698 ;  negro  population  in  the  South, 
701 ;  negro  problem,  699  ;  negro  tendencies, 
704;  negroes  in  the  North,  increase,  702; 
population  a  national  problem,  690;  pop¬ 
ulation  and  land,  688  ;  position  as  to  debts, 
11 ;  reclamation  projects,  686,  688  ;  sectional 
adjustment,  706;  situation,  685;  specific 
points  of  view,  744;  territorial  divisions 
affected,  by  the  immigration  laws  of 
the  United  States  (map),  783 ;  territorial 
expansion,  end  of,  710;  treaties,  740,  746; 
war  debts  due  from  foreign  countries  in  1927,’ 
779 ;  western  states  public  domain  in  1902 
(with  map),  686;  western  states  public 
domain  in  1922,  686,  687  (map) 

Unterwalden,  300,  301  (map) 

Upolu,  286 


Upper  Silesia,  275,  406,  411,  427;  boundary, 
Polish-German,  after  plebiscite  of  1921  (map) 
414;  coal  and  iron  deposits  (map),  412; 
nationalities  (map),  413;  plebiscite,  412 
(with  map)  ;  Polish  and  German  shares,  414 
Urga,  557 

Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden,  300,  301  (map) 
Uruguay  River,  679 

Urundi,  201,  202,  204  (with  map),  205,  640 
Uskub,  352,  381,  398,  400 

Vaal  River,  84 
Valencia,  210,  211 
Valenciennes,  172 
Valona,  239,  393 
Van,  528 

Van,  Lake,  484  * 

Vancouver,  70 
V'ardar-Morava  trench,  352 
Varna,  384 

Vatican,  France  and,  170 
Venezuela,  660,  670 
Venice,  235 

Venizelos,  Eleutherios,  397,  404 
Versailles,  treaty  of,  148,  150,  157,  168,  171 
Vesdre  River,  202 
Victoria  Nyanza  region,  649 
Vienna,  126,  268,  307,  310,  311,  482,  486; 
peace  of  (Koniggratz) ,  336;  strike  of  1927! 
314 

Vigo,  211 

Vilna,  420,  424,  432,  434;  dispute,  423,  428, 
443;  district  (map),  433 
Virgin  Islands,  252,  657,  658  (map),  671,  715 
Vistula  River,  272,  406,  415,  416 
Vlachs,  366  (with  map),  399 
Vladivostok,  479,  577,  604 
Volga  River,  131,  268 
V orarlberg,  304  (with  map),  308,  311 

Wadi  Haifa,  112,  113 
Wadi  Sirhan,  121,  122 

Wahabis,  122,  126,  142;  home  of  (map),  143 
Wake  Island,  729 
Waldemaras,  Augustine,  423 
Wallachia,  362,  364,  365,  367 
Wallachs,  365 

Walloons  and  Flemings,  198 
Walvis  Bay,  284 
War,  4;  chief  causes,  33 
War  potential,  25,  26 
Warsaw,  410,  421 
Washington,  George,  745 

Washington  Conference  in  1921,  8,  25,  41  • 
China  and,  598,  599  ;  result,  730  ;  terms,  615 
Waterways,  navigable  of  international  concern, 
24  ;  Rhine  economic  region  (map) ,  279 
Wazirs,  562 
Weihaiwei,  575 
Welland  Canal,  72 
Weser  River,  282 

West  Africa,  20,  39,  650 ;  vegetation  belts 
(map) ,  649 

West  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  81 
West  Indian  Conference,  London,  1926,  81 
West  Indian  Court  of  Appeals,  80 
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West  Indies,  671;  Canada  and,  712;  United 
States  and,  717 

West  Indies,  British,  78,  79  (map)  ;  trade 
stimulation,  80 
West  Prussia,  264 
Western  Samoa,  624,  625 
Wheat  in  Canada,  72 
White,  Chief  Justice  E.  D.,  683 
White  Mountain,  343 

White  race,  Africa,  627,  630,  633  (map),  634; 
blacks  and  whites  in  Union  of  South  Africa, 
85—86 ;  future  settlement  according  to 
economic  value  of  world  regions  (map), 
734 

White  Russia,  267 

White  Russians,  432 

White  Sea,  448,  452 

Whyte,  Sir  Frederick,  104 

Wielingen  Channel  (with  map),  207 

Wild  animals  in  Africa,  646 

William  of  Wied,  393 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  Philippine  message,  722 
Windau,  442 

Windward  Islands,  80,  671 
Wismar,  270 
Witte,  Count,  471 
Wittelsheim,  170 
Wolgast,  270 

Wood,  General  Leonard  T.,  721,  726,  728 
Wood  pulp,  67 
Wool,  world  trade  (map),  12 
World,  cotton  trade  (map),  13  ;  limited  capac¬ 
ity,  691 ;  population  (map),  617 ;  popula¬ 
tion  centers,  six,  733 ;  seaborne  coal  trade 
(map) ,  42 ;  shipping  routes  (map) ,  40 ; 
white  settlement,  future  (map),  734;  wool 
trade  (map),  12 

World  War,  8  ;  Belgium  and,  194,  197  ;  France 
and,  148  ;  problems  following,  1 
Wrangel,  Peter,  455 

Xanthi,  387 


Yannina,  379 
Yap,  614,  615,  731 
Yarkand,  554 
Yatung,  563 

Yellow  race,  567 ;  area  peopled  by  (map),  615 
Yellow  River,  593 
Yemen,  145,  242,  483 
Yenisei  River,  477,  479 
Yermak,  479 
Yiddish,  425 
Young  Turks,  487 
Younghusband,  Colonel,  563 
Yudenitch,  General,  455 
Yugoslav  Free  Zone,  Salonika,  353 
Yugoslavia,  27,  232,  239,  246,  310,  319,  345, 
351  (map),  opp.  360  (maps)  ;  bibliography, 
763  ;  France  and,  356  ;  French  treaty,  158  ; 
Greece  and,  353  ;  internal  problems,  359 ; 
land  problems  16,  360  ;  minorities,  treatment 
of,  361 ;  political  unity'  of  the  state,  354  ; 
population  and  boundaries,  349 ;  state,  348 
Yugoslavs,  308 
Yunnan,  594 

Zadruga,  350 

Zafarin  Islands  (map),  221 
Zaghloul  Pasha,  110 
Zagreb,  353 
Zakataly,  526 

Zambezi  River,  91,  93,  228,  639,  649 

Zanzibar,  44,  224,  637,  648 

Zanzibar,  Sultan  of,  283,  284 

Zara,  239,  310,  357,  358 

Zeligowski,  General,  423,  428 

Zinoviev,  G.  E.,  454,  461 

Zionist  movement,  531 

Zionist  state,  181 

Zogu,  Ahmed,  394 

Zone  of  the  Straits.  See  Straits 

Zuider  Zee,  205  (with  map) 

Zungarian  “gates,”  553 
Zurich,  300 
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